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PBEFACE. 


In   ibis  little  work,  I  have  embodied   every 

tbing  I  could  learn  about  Dryburgb  and  its 

Abbey — every  tradition  I  could  pick  up  from 

tbe  old  inhabitants — old  James  Hood,  who  is 

SO  years  of  age — the  old  roan  of  the  hill,  James 

Barry,  who  is  82— and  what  I  could  find  in  the 

several  Libraries  of  Dryburgh  and  Edinburgh — 

what  1  could  glean  from  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and 

Sir  David   Brewster—from  the  family  of  Be- 

niersyde — and  from  Mr.  James,  the  celebrated 

author  in  this  neighbourhood.     It  is,  perhaps, 

not  so  well  arranged  as  I  could  wish,  but  as 

^he  first  Edition  sold  rapidly,  it  may  not  be  s>o 

indifferent  as  I  think  it.     I  now  throw  myself 

on  the  opinion  of  a  generous  public ;  it  is  their 

good  opinion  I  value — as  for  the  maledictions  of 

the  critics  I  have  often  met  with  them  ixi  wv^ 


} 


ii  PREFACE. 

life,  and  if  I  meet  with  the  same  thing  again,  ] 
must  say  of  it  as  the  soldier  said  when  he  vrm 
going  to  be  shot^  ^^  I  hope  God  will  enable  mi 
to  bear  it»" 

Flappy  critrc8,  now's  your  cTay, 
Full  out  pour  peD%  and  slaili  away 


at  your  friend  and  servant. 


The  Author.  '• 


•i 


ANNALS  AND   ANTIQUITIES 


or 


DRYBURGH. 


GHAPTKR  L 


See  yonder  rDin'd  moss-grown  pile, 
Its  mantled  walk  and  Gothic  nisle; 
There  rooit  old  owls,  jackdawi,  and  crowi, 
And  there  the  mantling  ivy  grows. 


In  a  Peninsula  of.  52  acres,  formed  by  one  o{ 
the  great  windings  of  the  Tweed,  commonly 
called  the  Crescent  of  that  river,  in  the  south- 
west  nook  of  Berwickshire,  stand  the  venerable 
Ruins  of  Dryburgb  Abbey — the  towering  peak 
of  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  id 
the  landscape,  from  the  post  road  leadiijg  from 
Edinburjn^h  to  Jedbnr«;h  — IVoin  the  former  of 
which  U  is  36  miles  distant,  and  10  from  the 
lalter.  The  Tweed  in  all  its  course  is  not  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  here 
*t  only  divider  Berwickshire  from  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  it  abounds  with  salmon,  trout,  eels, 
and  fresh  water  fish  of  every  kind. 

Dryburgh  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  and  signifies  a  bank 
of  oaks,  as  the  land  rises  in  a  sloping  bank 
from  the  margin  of  the  Tweed  to  the  top  of 
Dryburgh  Hill,  about  1000  feet  high,*  on  which 

*  The  old  people  here  say,  that  their  fathers  told  them  that  the 
|jit  land  at  the  foot  of  Drybu.rgh  Hill  was  called  Drysdale,  from 
there  being  no  springs  or  wells,  which  is  still  I  lie  case,  the  Tweed 
•applying  water  to  the  inhabitants. 
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siands  the  colossal  statue  of  Wallace  ;  ac 
vestij^as  of  old  oaks  are  still  oceasiomilly  (bur 
in  this  bill,  wbich  joins  Clinthill,  known  to  tl 
world  by  the  character  of  Peter  of  Clinthil 
depicted  in  the  Waverley  Novels  in  a  master! 


manner. 

rn 


The  first  notice  relating  to  Dryburgh,  as 
religious  house,  must  have  been  prior  to  5S2  c 
the  Christian   a?ra,  sincer  we  find .  Moden,  : 
Scots  saint,  mentioned  as  Abbot  of  it  at  tha 
time,  in  several  books  which  record  the  earl 
history   of    the  Goftpel    tn    Seotllititi.       (Sei 
ChalmerSf  B*  1.  p.  li2;  King  in  his  Callender, 
and  the  Breviary  Qf  Aberdeen^)     This  sain 
is  said  to  have  made  apostolical  excursions  int( 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  tc 
have  preached  the  Gospel  about  Dumbartoa 
Md  Loehfi^rry,  and  in  Stirlingsbire,  especial^ 
abMit  Falkirk,  where  his  memory  was  muth 
respected/  The  lesser  Chapel  in  the  Abbey  still 
bears  hi9name-i--thts  we  think  sufficiently  pr6rei 
that  JDrybur^h  was  a  religious  house  at  as  early 
a  date  as  Abercom,  or  any  of  the  other  phiicea 
mentioned  by  Bede  in  his  early  EecteBiestital 
Hisiori/. 

In  an  inclosure  still  called  the  Chapel  Field, 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh, 
were  found,  in  178S,  the  remains  of  a  place  of 
worship,  concerning  which  there  is  no  record 
more  than  the  tradition  of  the  name  of  the  field. 
On  this  spot,  most  probably,  was  situated  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Monks,  when  St  Moden 
presided  over  the  clergy  in  this  district — it  is 
close  to  the  river,  where  there  is  still  a  ford 
bearing  the  name  of**  The  Monks*  lordj^*  from 
the  frequent  passage  of  those  holy  fathers  be- 
tween Dryburgh  and  jUld  Melrose,  beinff  only 
on^  mile  distant  from  thie  latter  place.  On' the 
site  of  the  inclosure  round  the  chapel,  grew  a 
splendid  ash  tree,  measuring  12  feet  in  circum- 


feretice  at  1^  feet  from  the  ground :  this  vcnc' 
lable  tree  was  cut  down  at  the  instigation  of  h 
person  who  wished  to  have  a  roller  of  large 
dimensions  for  his  turnip?,  It  was  by  much  the 
Snest  Iree  upon  the  estate,  and  it  wus  a  thousand 
pities  to  cut  it  down. 

Some  time  before  1150,  Hugo  de  Morviile, 
Lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  Beatrix  de  Beaucham)), 
his  ivifc,  founded  the  present  Abbey,  and  aftev- 
iiards  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation  from 
Oavid  i.,  who  in  the  deed  assunieu  the  appelUi- 
lion  of  Founder,  as  is  usual  on  simitar  occasions 
ill  ancient  limes,  though  iiow-a-dayaSovereignii 
Aie  satisfied  nilh  the  title  of  Patrons,* 

It  appears  thai  the  cemetery  of  St  Mary's,  at 
Oryburgh,  was  consecrated  on  St  Martin's  day, 
iDDo  1150  (the.  parish  is  now  called  Mai-tin 
parish,  corrupted  to  Merloun)  ;  the  record  of 
which  is  as  follows: — Quo  die  cccmelericn  Ec- 
rlcsia:  St(s.  MarifE  de  Drj/brirgh  sacris  jtlilius 
toitjecrtilw  sunt,  ne  dcemones  in  eis  grassu- 
rtnlur. 

TUlto  is  a  yew  tree  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  upwards  of  IS  feet  in  circumference,  at  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  growing  in  (he  cemetery 
of  this  Abbey,  which,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  on  the^e  occasions,  was  planted  by  the 
Monks,  as  this  one  seems  by  its  size  to  have 
been  thus  planted  contiguous  to  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Abbey,  and  which  with  the  lesser 
Chapel  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  High 
Church  to  the  northward  of  it.  In  this  Chapter 
House  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  Hugo  de 
Mnrville,  and  Beatrix  de  Iteauchamp,  hie  wife. 
'J'bis  Hugo  was  Conslabtilarius  Scottce  in  the 
reign  of  David,  and  his  brother  William — and 
Ui*  son  Uichard  was  High  Constable  in  that  of 
iMatcotm   IV.,  and   his  grandson  William  also 


■«rel, 


*  Thi>  Hugo  ds  Morvi;ic  came  lo 
'  wboiliut  l^illisiD  Rata*  ifl  tJu 

ji3 
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in  Malcolm^s  reign.  Hugo  was  one  of  th< 
Normans  settled  in  Scotland,  concerning  WboM 
family  the  above  particulars  are  ■■  sufficient!] 
authenticated.        ^ 

The  new  cloisters  of  Dryburgh  were  dedi» 
cated  by  William  Malvoisin,  Bishop  of  'Si 
Andrew  s,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of  September 
that  is  the  10th  day,  I20&,  which  is  cleiarly  sei 
down  in  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose  ^  he  al»i 
planted  the  great  yew  tree. 

The  first  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  after  the  nevi 
foundation  by  H.  de  Morvrlle,  whose  Christian 
name  is  known,  was  Roger,  whose  surname 
is  not  handed  down.  This  Abbot  Roger  ol 
Dryburgh  brought  Monks  from  Alnwick,  and 
made  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  bous« 
on  the  charter  of  David  I.,  and  took  possession 
in  115^.  H.  de  Morville  died  anno  1163.^ 
These  Monks  brought  from  Northumberland, 
were  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  which  order 
was  founded  in  11-18,'by  Norberg,  Bishop  of 
Magdeburgh:  they  were  also  called  White 
Monks,  from  the  colour  of  theii^  robes  or  tunic, 
and  tlie  rules  of  the  order  were  very  strict 
.indeed.  Thespian  of  this- Abbey  is  the  same  as 
Alnwick.  - 

Abbot  Roger  Surrendered  his  charge  in  1177,. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  Prior  Gerald,  who, 
after  being  superior  of  this  Abbey  32  yearis,'wa8 
translated  to  Alnwick,  and  became  Abbot  of 
that  Monastery,  anno  1^09  ;  Richard,  1 190  j 
Alan,  1196;  6ilfred,  1208;  Hugh,  I2SI :  Wal* 
ter,  1240;  John,  1250;  Olivw,  J269;  William, 
4296;  William,  1316;  David,  1:^24;  .Andrew, 
13S4;  John,  J434 ;  James,  1444;  Andrew 
Forman,  1501  ;  James  Ogilvie,  1516;  David 
Hamilton,  1523;  John  Stewart,  1555;  David 
Erskihe,  Gomment'ator.**- 

William  de  Dryburgh  became  Abbot  of  this- 

*     •Clirwiicltof  Jifclrase. 
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place,  as  i»  stated,  by  election,  1S09.     One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years  after,  in  1S2S,  this  Ab- 
bey, was  burnt  by  the  plundering  soldiers  of  Ed- 
ward 11.  of  England,  as  is  said,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September.     Barbour  mentions  that 
the  encampment  ot  the  English  army  was  on  the 
heights  of  Dryburgb,*  and  the  destruction  of 
this  religious  house  t)y  fire,  along  with  that  of 
Melrose,  extended  only  to  the  Cloisters  of  that 
Abbey,  which  they  rifled  and  burnt,  but  spared 
the  beautiful  Church.    Dryburghsufi^^red  more 
severely-;  it  is  said  they  went  Ivurnt  partly  in 
spite,  because  the  bells  were  heard  ringing  a 
merry  peal  for  joy  at  the  departure  of.  the 
English,  sirmy,  and  their  overthrow  at  Bannock- 
burn^  where  they  certainly  paid  the  piper  for 
their  fori^er  misdeeds;,  but  the  silly  ringers 
began  ihelp  Aob  major  too  soon,  as  the  English 
general,  who  "had  not  passed  Lillyard^s-Edge, 
retraced  his  steps  and  burnt  both  Abbeys.    The 
ringers  ought  to  have  had  their  heads   rung 
off  for   their  folly — and  the  Abbots  ought  to 
have  had  a  cap  and  bells  each  for  permitting  it. 
However,  Dry  burgh   was  repaired  soon  after, 
by  order  of  King  Hobert  II.,  but  upon  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  the  ancient  fabric,  as  appears 
from  the  external  marks  still  visible;  however, 
in  tlie  long  run,  this  Abbey  became  much  larger 
than  the  other  four  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
%'iz.  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  iielso,  and  Lindisfern. 
In  clearing  out  the  rubbish,  at  various  times 
masses  of  melted  lead  and  vitrified  glass  (dropped 
from  the  roof  and  windows)  were  found,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflagrations  ;  nor  did  it  ap- 
Eear  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  old  buildings 
ad  been   repaired  after  the   (ire  in  Edward\<$ 
time,  and  not  more  of  the  Church  was  saved  at 
that  time  than  the  transept  of  the  Cross,  part  of 
which  is  still  standing,  and  is  called  St  Mary's 

IS  4 
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Aisle.  It^is  divided  Into  three  buriial  places 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  in  right  c 
his  grandmother's  family.  Lady  Haliborton ;  8 
That  of  James  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Shieldfield  am 
Melrose;  and  S.  That  of  James  Z.  Haig,  Esq 
of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Bemersyde,  whicl 
possessed  these  lands  in  .the  time  of  Thoma 
the  Rhymer,  of  Hershilton,  or  Earlstoun,  ai 
appears  from  his  prophecy — 

Wbate'er  betide,  Wbate'er  befk\ 

ThereMI  be  a  Haig  There'll  be  aKnigbt 

lo  Bcmcrs}de.  Of  PanrU  Ha*.* 

And  is  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Lennox, 
who  went  to  the  holy  wars.t  That  part  (the 
nave)  of  the  Church,  remained  nnrepaired,  ap« 
pears  from  tomb-stones  erected  on  the  rubbish 
prior  to  the  Reformation ;  one  of  them  has  the 
following  inscription,  and  is  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  Church  to  preserve  it : — IJicjacet 
IJonor^^-'^s  Vir  Adam  liobson  de  Gleddiswoedl^ 
qui  obiil  7  mo  Ociobrisy  anno  domini  1555;— 
and  then  is  added  a  true  lover's  kpot,  in  em« 
blem  that  it  was  placed  there  by  his  wife ;  but 
the  sculptor,  perhaps  with  a  view  of' handing 
down  to  posterity  that  the  lady  was  more  of  .the 
piquante  than  the  amiable,  has  placed  two  thistles 
at  the  ends  of  the  knot,  instead  of  roses  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  stone  is  a  Cross  with  Fleur-de« 
Lia  at  the  ends.  This  of  course  was  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  by  the  Church 
destroyers,  and  the  functionaries,  in  the  reigns 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Jame^  YI.,  who 
wrecked  their  fury  on  the  Scots  C^athedrak  to 
their  own  and  their  country's  disgrace  and  de- 
triment,—for  see  what  barns  they  worship  God 
in  at  the  present  day. 


• 


Andlbete  propbecies  still  bold  good — 18S6. 
t  Tbey  »iiU  have  ibe  Sallicr  or  Crosi  in  thur  armorial  bcarioc 
01  iUal  account. 


Obderte  tfie  wisdom  of  the  popular  leader  in 

GlsLsgoWj  whose  naia«— **  God  bless  It"— we 

ttofbrttinately  have  not  had  handed  down  to  us. 

He  asked    these   Ecclesiastical  incendiaries^^-* 

^<  Who  would  build  another  Church  for  the  Pro-> 

testants,  if  they  burnt  down  the  ma«^nificent  6t 

Mangoes  ?" — which  now  stands  in  Glasgow  the 

"greatest  ornament  of  that  city,  as  it  commemo- 

'rates  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 

madness  and  folly  of  the  destroyers,  who  burnt 

down   all  the  other  Cathedrals  in  Scotland—  * 

the  little  Chapel  of  Roslin,  from  its  smallness, 

and  perhaps  paucity  of  silver  plate  to  fill  the 

pockets  of  those  fanatics,  escaped  their  rapacity, 

Tind  shows  what  beautiful  structures  the.  parish^ 

-churches  must  have  been  in  those  days — how 

the  character  of  ^^  the  wise  men  of  Glasgow" 

rises  when  we  think  of  this ! 

But  to  return, — Patrick  de  Dryburgh  is  cele- 
brated)  anno  1530,  as  a  Latin  poet  and  orator, 
and  also  as  a  man  of  science.  (See  Hat/^s 
ReL  Sac.  p.  302.) 

RaBdolph  de  Strode,  a  Monk  of  this  house, 
is  particularly  mentioned  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  amongst  the  rest  by  the  cele- 
brated  Chaucer,  as  a  poet  of.  eminence  ;  he  was 
one  of  the  Catholics  who  entered  the  lists  with 
the  distinguished  John  Wicktitfe,  as  we  find 
in  M^Kenzits  Lives^  vol,  I,  p.  46^ ;  Dempster^ 
Liber.  17,  p.  596,  In  his  Appendix  to  his  Church 
History  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  last  Author  gives 
the  following  list  of  his  Works  I'^Fabu/ce  Les* 
si(ke  Versu.  Consequentiarum  Formufm — this 
book  Doctor  M'Kenzie  says  in  his  Lives,  he 
saw  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford.  Consequentias 
Cum,  Comm.  Alex.  Sermonetee  et  declarationibvs 
Gaelani  et  Queslionibus  Frachantim — he  tells 
us  it  was  printed  at  Venice,  anno  1517,  4to. 

*  £icept  St  Magnus,  in  ihs  Orkney  Island ;  I  suppose  they 
were  afraid  of  crossing;  t'fae  tea  to  do  inch  a  deed  of  darkaeu. 
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with  his  obligations  annexed.  S.  Sophismalym 
SiophcB.  3.  Itinerarium  Terras  Sanctae.  4f. 
Panegyrico  Versa  Patre*  5.  Summuliae  Logi* 
cal.es>,  Phantdsma  Randolphu  6.  Posteriories  ei 
XVI IL  Argumenta  contra  Wickliffium  Hae* 
riticum. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  the  18th  day  oi 
February,  1472,  in  the  presence  of  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King  (James  111.))  and  the 
Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  noble  Dukes,  Earls, 
Lords  of. Parliament,  Barons,  Freehloders  (or 
Lairds),  and  Commissioners  of  boroughs,  we 
find  the  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  amongst  the  milred 
Abbots  as  underwritten  : — Alexander,  Duke  of 
Albany;  Bisliope  of  Aberdeen,  Dunkeld,  Ork- 
ney, aiid  Ross  ;  Abbots  of  Arbroath,  Dryburgh^ 
Holyrood-  House,  Melrose,  Scoone,  and  Pii;is- 
ley  ;  Priors  of  Coldingham,  May,  Portmoak, 
and  Resteaoth;  Earls,  the  Chancellor,  Errol, 
Marshal,  Huntley,  Crawford,  Morton,  Argyle, 
and  Rothes;  Lords  Innermeith,  Erskine,  Hali- 
burton,  Seaton,  Borthwick,  Darnley,  Lindsay, 
Gray,  Forbes,  Kilmarris,  Kennedy,  Hamilton, 
Saltoun,  and  Monipenny. 

Pinkerton,  after  Walsingham,  {vol.  I.  p.S2,> 
mentions  tlie  burying  of  Melrose,  Dryburgb, 
and  Newbattle,  by  the  army  of  Richard  li. 
He  says — **  The  destruction  of  Melrose,*  long 
respected  by  the  religious  awe  of  the  English, 
to ^» horn  it  had  afforded  earl)'  saints  and  teach- 
ers, was  the  first  warlike  act  of  Richard  II.,  the 
disgrace  of  his  arms,  and  tlieomen  of  his  mental 
weakness.  Dryburgb  and  Meu  battle,  tuo 
venerable  Monatiteries,  and  Edinburgh  with  her 
Churches,  were  successively  given  to  the  flames. 
The  Scots,  unable  to  contend  with  an  enemy  qo 
superior  in  nutiibers,  prudently  followed  the 
advice  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  withdrew  their 
cattle  and  effects  intocastlcts,  tbrests^  and  wild», 

♦  OidMclroie* 
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»nd  destrojed  (heir  foes  by  uhcesising  ambus* 
cades  and  excursions." 

Dryburgh  was  again    repaired  aiid   beautir 
fied  in  a  superior  manner  ;  and  the  next  Abbot 
we  find   who  presided   over   this   houjse,    was 
Andrew  Forman,  a  younger  son  of  the  Laird* 
of  Hattan,  in  Berwickshire  ;  he  held  the  Abbey 
&f  Dryburgh  in  commendam,  anno  1512.     He 
was  Apostolic  Prothonotary  in   Scotland,  and 
Prior  of  the  Isle  of  May  in  1497,  being  tl^n 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  became  soon  after 
very  considerable  by  his  talents  and  negotia- 
tions of  state.     He  was  Postulate  for  the  Bishop 
of  Murray  in  1501 ;  in  which  year  he,  with  Robert, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow^  and  Patriek,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  was  appointed  to  treat  for  the  rear* 
riage  of  James  1 V.  King  of  Scots,  and  Margaret 
Tudor,   she  nothing  loth,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  King  of  England,  to  conclude  thi»  match, 
as  all  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  (he 
Pope^s   dispensation   obtained,  as  Pitscotti  in- 
forms  us,   who   says  the  Abbot   of  Dryburgh 
(Forman)  had  a  considerable  share  in  tlie  nego- 
tiations; and  he  also  says  of  him,   that  when 
he  went  to  Rome   he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
negotiate  a    peace   l)etween    Pope  Julius    11. 
and  Louis  Xll.  of  France.     He  went  to  Rome 
by   way   of  London,,  where  he  was  most  gra-- 
eiously    receiveil    by    Henry  VI  IK,  l)eing   hn- 
vested  at  that  trme  with   the  public  character 
of  ambassador  to  his  Holiness,  by  whom,^being 
Aiund  to  be  well  acquainted  with  business,  he 
was  employed  to  confer  with  the  King  of  France 
to  obtain  a  well-arranged  peace.     The  accouivt 
of  this  transaction,  and  its  good  consequences  to 
the  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  are  ^iven  by  Lindsay 
in  sa pleasant  a  way,  that  1  will  relate  it  to  the 
reader  as  1  find  it : — 

*  The  word'  Laird  meant  a  man  of  coumgc,  or  cbler— now  a 
ftccbolder; 
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<^  IfllO.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  an  A\> 
bot  in  Scotland  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Formaff 
Who  was  passing  to  Rome  on  business,  wb( 
rode  on  his  own  mule  through  England,  when 
he  was  received  and  very  well  treated  by  Menrj 
VI il.,  and  that  for  the  King  of  Scots*  sake.  11< 
then  passed  forward  to  Rome,  where  he  wa( 
received  by  the  Pope,  and  treated  as  a  stranger. 
At  this  time  Louis  King  of  France  and  Pope 
Julius  fell  at  discord-^and  the  Pope  collected 
an  army  of  100,000  men  to  march  against  Loui« 
Bourbon,  as  he  called  him,  and  to  give  him 
battle  if  he  would  not  yield  to  his  desires.  The 
King  of  France  seeing  the  Pope^s  rigorousness 
against  him,  raised  four  score  thousand  men, 
and  took  the  field  manfully  against  him,  with  a 
triumphant  army.  The  armies  met  within  a  S€oi$ 
mile  of  each  other,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet* 
This  noble  Abbot  Forman  being  with  the  Pope 
at  the  time,  requested  his  Holiness'^  leave  te 
go  and  speak  with  the  King  of  France,  to  draw 
some  good  ways,  and  being  concerned  for  the 
evil  of  both  parties,  he  was  permitted  by  the 
Pope,  who  was  right  glad  at  his  desire.  The 
Abbot  immediately  went  to  where  the  French 
King  was  lying  at  the  head  of  his  army,  who 
received  the  holy  Abbot  with  levereace,  and 
treated  him  very  kindly  for  the  King  of  Scot' 
land^s  sake,  and  was  very  blytheat  his  coming — 
trusting  that  he  would  not  permit  the  Pope  to 
give  him  battle,  and  on  that  account  granted  the 
Abbot  of  Dryburgh  many  of  his  requests,  &c. 
The  Abbot  returned  to  his  Holiness  with  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  King,  which  he  got 
the  Pope  to  accept,  who  met  the  King,  and  they 
embraced  each  other,  agreeing  upon  all  matters 
debateable  between  them,  by  the  labours  and 
counsel  of  this  holy  Abbot,  who  was  very  richly 
rewarded,  and  obtained  great  favour  of  the 
great  men  of  both  parties  (and  well  he  might. 
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as  he  saved  many  of  their  lives  that  day)^  and 
bis  Holiness  alighted  from  off  bis  mule  and  gave 
her  to  Abbot  Forman,  with  great  gifts  of  gold, 
and  had  him  to  Rome  with  him,  and  made  him 
his  legate  to  Scotland. 

*'  The  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  made  the  Pope  a 
g^reat  banquet  in  one  of  his  palaces,  and  invited 
the  Pope  and  all  his  Cardinals  thereto.  When 
the  dinner  was  served,  and  his  Holiness  and  his 
conclave  of  Cardinals  duly  placed  and  seated 
according  to  their  estate — it  was  then  the  cus- 
tom that  he  who  aught  the  house  and  gave  the 
banquet,  should  say  the  grace  and  bless  the 
neat;-  so  they  requested  the  holy  Abbot  to  say 
jfrace,  vfho  not  being  a  good  scholar,  and  had 
not  good  Latin,  but  began  in  the  Scots  fashion 
ef  those  days  in  this  manner,  BenedicU^  believ* 
ing'  they  would  have  answered  Dominus^  but 
tbe^  answered  Dans^  in  the  Italian  fashion, 
which  put  the  noble  Abbot  past  his  intendment, 
that  he  wist  not  how  to  proceed,  but  gave  the 
supposed  blessing  in  good  Scots  (which  they 
anderstood  not),  thus— ^  To  the  devil  I  give  all 
false  carls  in  nomine  Patris^  Fillip  et  Spiritus 
Sancif — in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen^  said  they ; --then  the  Abbot 
and  his  suite  of  Scots  Monks  laughed — and 
when  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  got  in  their 
cups— 

'  Full  of  ibe  juice  of  the  Tuscan  grape.* 

SUAKSFEARX. 

(he  Abbot  told  them  what  he  had  said,  saying 
at  the  same  time  he  was  not  a  good  clerk,  and 
that  their  eminences  had  put  him  past  his  in« 
tendment ;  and  therefore  he  had  given  them  all 
to  the  devil  in  broad  Scots,  which  made  the 
Pope  laugh  heartily  at  the  Cardinals'  expence — 

'  A  gAjer  priest,  or  a  more  courtly  groom, 

Ne'er  tporr'd  his  palfrey  in  th«  itrecti  of  Rome.* " 
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Tbjs  passage  of  Pitscottt  sufficiiently  marH 
ihemannersortlie  limes;  and  he  also  informs  us 
that  in  those  days  cunning  and  impudence  wen 
much  more  to  the  purpose  in  state  affairt^,  thai 
learnins:  and  eloquence  ;  for  it  is  evident  tha 
Abbot  Pornian  was  both  rude  and  illiterate,  aiic 
yet  none  of  his  countrymen  were  more  success^ 
ful  in  nqgo(iatii)|i;^  state  affairs,  or  raised  them 
selves  to  higher  importance  by  their  talents  anc 
address. 

Forman  having  thus  successfully  acquitted 
hiiusejf  ut  Rome,  obtained  in  1510  letters  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  to  the  Kings  ot  France  and 
ESngland  ;  the  former  Sovereign  appointed  bim 
Archbishop  of  Bruges  in  Berry,  :  one  of- the 
richest  benefices  in  the  kingdom  of  France^  oi 
which  Pitscotti  mentions,  or  rather  gives  as  a 
very  comfortable  rental,  being,  says  he,  .**tp 
Ivim  yearly  in  pro&t  400  tun  of  wine,  and  iO^OOO 
franks  of  gold,  with  other  small  coqnmodities 
which  cannot  be  here  rehearsed." 

From  Rome,  as  1  said  above,  be  went  ta 
Paris,  on  his  embassy  to  Louia  XII.,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  his  new  Sovereign 
James  IV.,  on.  the  2d  of  January,  I&ll,  and 
who  was  so  much  satisfied  with  Abbot  Forman*s 
diligence  and  abilities,  that  he  recommended 
him  to  his  Holiness  for  a  Cardinal's  hat,  and 
promised  it  by  the  Pope,  which  would  have  been 
obtained  |iad  that  Pontiff  lived,  as  we  learn 
in  Epist.  Jiegttm  Scot^  vol.  I.  p.  \ 38  and  142. 
Forman  continued  ambassador  in  France  until 
1512,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  a  N.S.- 
of  King  James  IV.  appointed  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
capacity,  justly  celebrated  by  the  great  Eras- 
mus in  his  Adagia^  on  account  of  his  first  rata 
talents  and  abilities,  and  amiable  dispositions, 
who  fell  bravely  fighting  by  his  father's  side, 
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tnd  hi  defence  of  bis  life,  on  Fiodclen*«*  Blooily 

field,  '  ^  V 

This  errand  of  Forman's  proved  fatal  to  his 
Sovereign,  as  by  his  intri^es  be  engaged  hin> 
in  the  quarrel  with  \ns  brotherin-law  Henry. 
VI I L,  ill  which  the  King  of  Scots  lost  his  life 
as  above  stated,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart  (and  Lord  de  Daubigny) 
secured   the  Scots  nobility  by  flattery  and  gra- 
tuities in  money,  and  excited  the  animosity  of  the 
Scots  against  the  English,  always  easily  kindled. 
He,  in  concert  with  Forman,  engaged  the  King 
of  Scots  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law. 
He  first  stated  to  James,  that  on  examininfi^  the 
will  of  Henry  VII.,  it  was  found  that  the  jewels 
of  Prince  Arthur  had  been  left  to  Margaret 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  admonished  James  to 
daim  them,  which  King  James  did,  and  sent 
Abbot  Forman  to  London  for  that  purpose.  But 
these  mischief  makers  were  disappointed  for  this 
time,  as  the  motives  of  the  embassy  were  perfectly 
known   in   London   before   the  Abbot  of  Dry- 
burgh's  arrival;    and    Henry,    either   through 
magnanimity,  or  thinkinor  he  had  jewels  of  far 
^(reater  value,  received  Forman  in  a  most  cour« 
teous  and  friendly  manner,  perhaps  on  his  own 
account  more  than  his  Sovereign's,  and  gave  him 
assurances  of  the  fuM  restitution  of  the  bequest 
in  the  late  King's  will,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
jewels  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  agent,  as  soon 
as  he  should   be  appointed    for  that  purpose. 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart  (for  we  do  not  call  him  by 
bis  French  title)  was  seized  with  a  fever  on  his 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Court  at  Stirling, 
soon  after  the  return  of  Forman  from  London^ 
and  died  at  Corstorphine  Castle,   belonging  to 
the  Foresters,  and  was  buried  in  the  very  ancient 
Church  of  that  place,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  bis  memory  by  his  own  family,  the 
Lennox's,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.. 
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This  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  son  of  Lord  John 
Stuart,  Lord  d^Aubigne — by  Beatrix  d'Assa- 
char— was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  bis  time;  he  commanded  the  armies  o( 
Charles  VIll.  and  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  and 
was  Viceroy  of  Naples ;  we  are  told  by  Bran- 
tome  that  he  was  the  first  Captain  in  the  armies 
of  Louis  XII.  But  this  author  has  fallen  into 
a  very  extraordinary  blunder  with  regard  to  the 
house  of  Lennox,  for  he  sa}s  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart  left  a  son  who  was  father  to  (he  Duke 
of  Lennox,  but  Lord  Bernard  was  the  last  male 
of  his  line,  leaving  by  his  wife  Wilhelminade 
Boceard  only  two  daughters,  Ann,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  Stuart,  Count  de  Beaumont,  and 
Joan,  wife  of  Philip  de  Brague  Seigneur,  de 
Licat;  and  then  the  fifth  d*Aubigne  escheated 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  it  was  then  granted  to 
Lord  John  Stuart,  brother  of  Matthew,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  was  the  father  of  Esme  (pro- 
nounced Eray)  first  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
d'Aubigne,  whose  line  failed  in  Charles,  who 
died  at  Elsineur,  in  Denmark,  December  81, 
1673,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  inheritance  went  to  Charles  11.  his. 
nearest  heir  or  male  i*elation. 

This  Lord  John  Stuart,  father  of  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  was  Captain  of  the  Scots  Guard, 
and  Governor  of  Avignon,  a  great  favourite  of 
Francis  I.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.,  an  aecomt- 
plished  and  elegant  person,  of  whom  John  de 
Bouchet,  in  his  AnnaU  of  AquHaine^  has  given 
us  a  very  interesting  anecdote.  At  the  inter- 
view between  Francis  I.  and  the  Pope  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  October,  1533,  three  very  amiable 
and  interestingly  handsome  widow  ladies  of 
distinction  requested  Lord  John  Stuart  to  in* 
tercede  with  his  Holiness  to  permit  them  to 
eat  gra$s  on  Magre  dayg,  which  he  very  gal- 
lantly promised  to  do,  and  kept  his  word  to  the 


teller  of  the  law,  and  was  succeasTiil — and  otl 


i  reliirn  to  his  own  Court,   lie 


sived 


'  those  three  tviilows  of  family  and  fortune 
jitli  a  icarmlh  of  gfiititude  and  alleclion  the 
■  sex  in  France,  d'un  certain  age,  know  full 
tell  how  (o  return  with  smiles  and  witchery, 
Ibd  compound  interest. 

V  But  to  return  to  Ahbot  Forman, — on  his  re- 

to   his  own  Court   in    1512,  he   had  the 

ey  of  Coldingham  bestowed  on  him,  which 

»  held  witli  Ihal  of  Dryburgli,  being  a  mitred 

ey.     (PUscoUip.  I70J     Thin  shows  that 

aiists  were  permitted  in  those  days,  what' 

■  our  modern  clergy  may  think  of  it — though 

linly   in  church  utfuirii  the  shepherd  ought 

ways  to  be  present. 

\  Forman   having  relumed  as   ambassador  to 

"Biice  in  1513,  continued  etedfa^t  to  his  former 

^tein  of  influencing  the  mind  of  his  Sovereign 

jainBt  the  ambitious  views  of  Henry  VIII.  of 

Agland,  whom  he  represented  as  waiting  onjy 

n  an  opportunity  to  subdue  the  realm  of  Scot- 

Iktid,  which  he  said  he  would  lind  no  dijBculty 

"l  doing,  if  by  his  success  in  France  his  power 

iMnd  wealth,  already  so   formidable,  should  be 

*icteased  ;  and  he  piqued  James  on  the  honour 

merly  pledged  to  the  King  of  France  on  ihe 

Imbjcct  of  aasislance,  if  he  should  be  attacked 

ty  King  Henry.* 

Pitscolli  tells  us,  that  the  Queen  of  France, 

n  this  occasion,  wrote  a  letter  of  a  very  gallant 

-aio  to  King  James  with  her  own  hand,  call- 

5  him,  "  her  /,0Be,"  and  (elling  him  in  the 

Ml  conGdontial  manner,  "  (hat  Hhe  had  been 

y  rebuked  for  his  sake  in  public  at  the 

■ourtof  France,  fur  standing  up  for  his  honour, 

«nd  entreated    him  to  assist  the  French    King 

l^ith   bt«   marine,  and   to  make  a  diversion  in 

Itvnur  of  the  French  by  entering   England  by 

•  See  ItcgiiUr  uf  Drjtmr^b, 
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land,  which  would  oblige  the  King  of  England 
to  recal  his  troops,  which  were  spoiling  France, 
to  defend  his  own  kingdom  when  invaded,  and 
desist  from  his  enterprises  on  the  Continent/* 
.This  very  amorous  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
France  was  accompanied  by  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  as  a  token  of  love,  and  14,000  French 
crowns  as  her  contribution  towards  the  war. 
What  an  amoroUs  Bellona  this  was  indeed ! 

The  whole  of  this  pernicious  intrigue  seems 
to  have  been  from  beginning  to  end  under  the 
management  of  Abbot  Forman,  and.  which  ended 
so  fatally  for  the  King  of  Scots  and  the  Queen  of 
France,  as  hb  was  killed  at  Flodden,  and  sub 
died  in  a  few  days  of  a  conscious  struck  mind 
when  she  heard  of  it,  never  holding  up  her 
head  afterwards.  And  it  seems  very  extraordi- 
nary that  a  Sovereign  Prince  of  James*$  abili- 
ties should  not  have  perceived  that  his  ambas- 
sador was  a  tool  of  France,  and  pensioner  also, 
who  had  an  interest  to  betray  him,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  he  had  a  greater  stake  to  lose  in 
England,  should  Henry  Vlll.,  of  none, of  the 
most  amiable  or  forgiving  dispositions,  feel  him- 
self exasperated,  and  change  the  natural  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  l^iigland,  by  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  disinherit  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  issue. 

On  the  death  of  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  named  to  succeed 
Alexander  Stuart,  the  learned  and  amiable  son 
of  James  IV.  as  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
October  25,  1314,  Abbot  Forman  obtained  a 
Hull  from  the  Pope  to  fill  the  vacant  Aber- 
donian  See  (or  Seat),  for  which  he  had  person- 
ally travelled  to  Rome  ;  and  also  to  be  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Archiepiscopal  mitre  of  St  An- 
drews, as  the  declining  health  of  Elphinstone 
opened  a  pros^pect  of  a  vacancy  at  no  dit^tant 
period;  and  by  this  co^p'dc'main  he  overcame 
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the  superior  merit/ family  interest,  and  dignity 
of  the  noble* house  of  Douglas,  supported  by 
Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  Regent  at  that  time, 
who  espoused  the  pretentions  and  merit  of  the 
learned  Gavin  •  Douglas^,   Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
Bnd  of  Hepblirn,  the  Prior  of  St  Andfews,  sup- 
ported by  the  povrerfol  family  of  Bothwell,  and 
their  connectioti  among  the  dther  noble  families 
of  the  kingdom,  and   by  the   recommendation 
eventually  forivarded  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St  Andrews,  and  the  clergy  of  that  dibcese. 
The  publication  of  the*Papal  Bull  in  favour  of 
Abbot  Forman,  after    much  opposition,   took 
place ;  and   was  promulgated  at  lastj  and  the 
election  of  Bishop  Forman  was  reluctantly  made, 
as  he   WHS  now  tolerably  well  known  in  the 
kingdom. 

-  1515.  At  his  establishment  in  the  Arch« 
bishop's  See  of  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline  in  commendam,  having 
resigned  that  of  Dry  BURGH  some  time  before 
in  favour  of  Robert  Freeman,  his  nephew  (For- 
man's),  who  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Dryburgh 
in  1515,  but  waved  his  nomination  (supposed  to 
be  simoniacally)  on  a  compromise  with  James 
Ogilvie,  of  the  family  of  Diskford,  who  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  anno  1515. 

Archbishop  Forman,  on  the  arrival  of  Jdhn 
Duke  of  Albany  from  France,  on  his  appoint*- 
ment  to  the  Regent  chair  and  bonnet,  on  May 
iO,  1515,  attached  himself  to  the  new  Regent, 
and  made  himself  subservient  to  his  favourite 
Hepburn,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  rela* 
lions  the  Homes,  so  far  as  he  found  it  agreeable 
to  the  new  government;  and  this  subserviency 
operated  still  more  effectually  in  his  favour,  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  the  Duke  of  Albany 
had  conceived  against  Lord  Home,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hepburn,  which  being  found  ill-placed, 
procured  the  Archbisho/)  a  co/iSdence  he  cou\d 
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not  otherwise  have  acquired.  The  rich  Abbei 
of  Coldingham  Forman  resigned,  to  ingratiatli 
himself  with  Lord  Home;  and  now  on  hit 
union  with  the  party  of  Hepburn,  the  Regents 
favourites,  he  yielded  up  Sooon,  which,  with  hit 
Bishopric  of  Murray,  was  ^iven  to  Alexander 
Stuart,  the  Regent's  elder  brother. 

This  Alexander  Stuart,  '«on  of  Alexandei 
'Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  James  Ih  Ki»g 
of  Scots,  did  not  inherit  his  father^^  title,  asiht 
Duke  disowned  his  marriage  with  Catherine^ 
daughter  of  the  Earl  o(  Orkney ;  she,  he  said, 
being  within  the  foi1[)idden  degrees  of  consdii* 
guinity  (to  the  Duke),  was  divorced  by  A-ci 
of  Parliament.  His  father  then  married  Ibt 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  by  whom  he 
had  John  the  Regent* 

*  1516.  Forman  negotiated  with  tiie  malcon« 
tent  Lords  in  the  west,  who  had  seieed  on  the 
military  stores  sent  to  his  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Albany  in  France,  and  persuaded  them  to 
.evacuate  Glasgow,  and  return  to  their  fidelity, 
on  a  general  indemnity  being  granted  for  therr 
rebellion;  and  he  obtained  a  pardon  for  the 
Earls  of  Arran  and  Lennox.  In  the  west  he 
met  the  old  Countess  of  Arran,  who  was  eldest 
daughter  of  King  James  11.  of  Scots.  This 
old  Countess  of  Arran  was  then  residing  in  the 
castle  of  Cadyow,  or  Hamilton,  and  from  her 
rank  and  venerable  age  saved  the  place  from 
destruction,  and  her  son  from  attainder — he  and 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  making  submission  to  the 
Regent.  They  were  received  at  Court  in  No- 
vember, the  Archbishop  being  the  mediator 
between  the  Earls  and  tne  Government. 

15 17.  Archbishop  Forman  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  France,  lie 
afterwards  rendered  himself  respectable  by 
his  munificence  and  hospitality.    He  finislieil 
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his  days  ia  the  Abbey  of  Danfermline,  anno 
1528. 

If  we  consider  the  eminence  of  Archbishop 
Forman,  and  his  having  eresenred  his  celebrity 
without  disgrace  through  so  many  changes  in 
the  coarse  of  51  y^rs«  we  must  allow  hirn  to 
have  been  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents, 
since  neither  learning  nor  elegance  of  manners 
gave  him  any  superiority,  and  that,  the  drift  of 
his  politics  Wfts  adverse  to  the  most  powerful 
party  in  Scotland,  and  be  himself  without  pa- 
tronage after  the  fall  of  the  Homes  by  the  exe* 
cution  of  Lord  Home,  and  forced  to  gain  the 
protection  of  the  Regent  Albany  by  his  address, 
and  to  escape  the  disgrace  into  which  his  friends 
and  patrons  had  fallen,  and  the  enmity  of  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  his  rival  in  the 
appointment  to  the  Primacy. 

There  is  a  little  ballad  that  gives  an  account 
of  the  Founder^  and  .some  of  the  Abbots  of 
Dryburgb. 

VMor,    •      ♦      That  tall  man,  pray,  who  is  he, 

Xicader  of  this  white  sheet  spree  "^  ? 
Sexton,    From  Morville  that  tall  Lord  did  comei 

And  Hugo  is  his  Christian  name  ; 

The  Founder  of  this  Ahbey  pile. 

His  bones  they  lie  in  the  cold  soil 

Of  Chapter  House.    His  lady»  t«o, 

You  sec  her  walking  full  in  vww, 

Kow  hanging  on  his  lordly  arm, 

Which  aye  protected  her  from  ham 

While  still  alive-^she  lies  by  him 

In  Chapter  House,  within  a  rim 

Circled  on  the  parement  floor, 

The  mark,  alas  I  i>f  their  death's  door* 

*Ti8inthe  middle  of  the  hail, 

Yon  see  the  lady  very  tall. 

From  BeAuchamp  she  did  come  anon, 

Of  Tirtoe  was  a  paragon ; 

Beatrix  was  her  Christian  name, 

A.  lady  of  much  note  and  fame, 

Liord  Morville  was  High  Cbanctllor 

Of  Scotland — and  superior 

*  They  are  supposed  to  be  ghosts. 
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Of  this  great  house  in  David's  dajf^ 
To  whom  be  honour  and  great  praise. 
And  on  good  works  was  aye  intent, 
Tbo*  Scotland  cali'd  him  **  a  sare  saint."' 

VUitor,   Next  in  the  line— ^bb  havo  we  here, 
Looking  so  very  like  a  peer  ? 

Sexton,    Of  Altonbum  he  was  the  laird, 

His  bones  they  lie  in  thojiirkyard 

Of  fiowden  Chnrcb,  beneath  the  swaid 

And  second  Abbot  here  he  was, 

A  man  who  met  with  great  applause. 

Cessford  was  this  Abbot's  sire. 

Few  Abbots*  name  stood  ever  higher; 

Scion  of  Roxburghe's  line  you  know. 

And  on  his  breast  you  see  a  bow ; 

He  fought  on  Cheviot's  heathy  side 

IVith  Panl  of  Htxham,  who  soon  cried 

For  quarter  from  brave  Altonbnrn, 

Which  he  did  give  as  a  return 

For  kindness  shown  unto  his  house*-^ 

He  spar'd  the  life  of  Seth  de  Roose* 

Visiter.    Heie. comet  a  ghost  not  very  tall-» 

Sexton,    It  is  old  Jasper  of  Mosspaul.* 

He  play'd  the  organ  in  the  church, 
Until  one  day  he  lost  hrs  crutch ; 
He  tumbled  down  the  belfrey  itair^*-* 
He  died  soon  after  that  affair. 
He's  buried  in  that  very  spot. 
And  there  his  bones  they  still  do  rot. 

Vititor.    ICow  that  tall  man  in  surplice  while, 
Who  OB  his  tablets  oft  does  write — 

Sextom    'Ti»  the  third  Abbot  of  this  place. 
An  historian-^look  at  his  face. 
See,  'tis  mark'd  with  mind  and  seiKc, 
With  judgment,  too^  he  knew  finance ; 
From  Caithness,  too,  this  great  man  camv, 
Johannes  Sinclair  is  his  name. 
And  Halibnrton  of  Newmaius 
His  daughter  link'd  in  wedlock's  chains. 
Rich  tocher  got  with  her  thereon, 
They  daughters  had  and  a  brave  son — 
But  now  they  lie  in  Mary's  aisle, 
Beneath  a  red  stone  in  the  soil. 

Visitor,   Here  comes  a  noble  courtly  man, 

Pray«  tell  me  quick,  who  is  he  then  ? 

Sexton,    In  manners  gentle,  mild,  and  bland. 
He  was  a  noble  of  this  land, 
Of  Drybnrgh  was  the  conmendator. 
Of  vices  was  the  deprecator ; 
His  wit  was  great,  hit  sense  was  strong, 

^  He  was  the  feu  farmer  of  the  Hostelry  Lands  oa  Soutra  I 
where  the  monks  slept  on  their  way  to  Edinborgh. 


And  &r  ttoi^sa'd  bit  neighbour  tbrobg 

III  judgment  and  in  eloqeence, 

In  every  other  manly  sense ; 

With  him  few  e'er  could  vie  or  ronte> 

He  was  the  lM>rd  of  Aucblerbouse,  ■ 

His  manners  meek^  was  good  and  great. 

Was  always  upright  and  sedi(t^, 

Tttttor.   The  dignity  there's  in  the  micB> 

Of  that  gr^lit  man  by  all  is  seen*^ 
Fray,  who  is  he?  an  Abbot's  crook 
He  has  in  hand,  likewise  a  book. 

Sexhn,    Of  Abbots  he  was  number  four, 

Who  "bore  command  within  this  door. 
His  nama  was  Stuart,  uncIe-to 
Great  Damley's  liord,  as  all  men  know ; 
John,  honour'd  Sir,  was  his  first  name^ 
He  came  from  high  Dunfermline. 
From  English  Harry's  splendid  line 
He  was  descended  ;*  in  his  time 
Queen  ICsvg'ret  Tudor,  as  all  know,  . 
Was  his  gnwni-cbiffif  ,^— all  men  say  so. 
At  the  high  altar  lie  his  bones. 
Beneath  a  mass  of  lime  and  stones* 

ritt^or.   Who  is  that  tall  priest,  pray,  in  white. 
Who  in  a  book  did  just  new  write?    ■ 
He  looks  as  if  from  France  he  came, 
So  thin  and  tall,  he  looks  so  wane 
As  if  soup  maigre  was  his  food 
Since  the  old  time  of  Noah's  flood. 

Sixton,    That  is  the  great  St  Boisille, 

He  came  from  Franca  Abbaville, 

Upon  the  south  burn  built  a  cell. 

Just  by  the  sainted  holy  well ; 

A  church  now  stands  upon  the  place,^ 

He  ran  a  sainted  holy  race. 

The  green  he  blest,  and  there  a  fair 

Ii  held  for  sale  of  horse  or  mare. 

Or  mule,  or  cow,  or  crinkum  crack, 

Or  a  good  coat  to  buy  for  back. 

St  Bos  well  died  on  gay  May  day 

On  Eildon  top^-wbere  he  did  pray. 

yisitor.   But  who  comes  here  so  pit-a-pat. 

Strange  ghost  he  is,  so  round  and  fat, 
A  lancet  has  in  bis  right  hand. 
Aid  in  his  left  a  Cadiz  band  ? 
Scjcion*    'Tis  Doctor  Groodlad,  fat  and  round. 
Best  hearted  man  etf  British  ground. 
And  Sandy  is  his  Christ  Cross  name. 
And  for  good  stories  has  much  fame ; 
He  doctor'd  well  both  sick  and  ill, 

*  St  Bosweirs  Church  and  Green. 


As  white  M  MMw,  wUdi  #«11  ^  faife 

IVlmi  lie  rtiided  ob  Xkk  Mith. 

Bnt  Go?^kid  no'w  hai « told  berlli, 

By  £arlstoii  €liiif«h  there  liei  his  hooe, 

Senealh  a  haoflioBie  gciy  head*ctone.4^ 
Visitor,   Here  oomn  a  tall  aUd  sprighlljr  yeolb, 

A  sporkimaii  hrisk  and  Tory  tpntec-** 
Sexion,    Of  Avenell  hie  was  the  chief«f 

The  conatiy  sconr'd  at  fisU  of  )mS, 

Of  foxes  and  sach  sort  ef  game. 

And  at  the  chase  lie  hed  great  fame^ 

Was  lov'd  by  coentry  all  around. 

And  kq^t  a  splendid  pack  of  koonds ; 

Their  tongues  were  deep,  to  thousands  chini'd ; 

Their  nuistar  was  a  man  refin'd 

In  all  his  pkasires  and  his  sports, 

Had  also  been  at  many  conrts. 

He  noble  blood  had  in  his  veins. 

His  table  sparid'd  with  champaigne^ 

And  it  was  drunk  from  porcelain. 

But  now  he's  gone,  a-well-a*day. 

And  now  he  lies  in  the  ooM  day, 

Near  the  great  y«w,|  whence  from  the  bow 
-  "Was  canr*d— -as  every  man  does  knofw 

He  bent  so  bravely  on  Tyne  side, 

IVhen  by  his  arrow  liord  Soreop  died. 
&e.  kc,  &c. 

^  Erected  by  the  people,  who  loved  him  mueh;  he  was  Surgeon 
to  the  Abbey. 

f  Guilbert  do  Avenell  of  Kelso  Mole  and  Melerstone  \X — with 
his  hounds  he  kept  the  Halydem  and  the  country  round  clear  of 
foxes,  &C.  &c. 

\  This  great  yew  tree  ip  one  of  the  greatest  ornsments  of  Dry- 
burgh  ;  it  is  as  round  i«  a  ball,  and  in  vigorous  health,  though 
new  about  678  years  dUL 

\\  Chartulary  of  Kelso,  in  Advocate's  Ldbraiy^  JEdirUmrghf  and 
Memorials  of  the  Halibwions,  by  Sir  W.  S. 
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Coats  of  Arms  of  the  Darnley  Family  on  the 
Gatehouse,  Dryburgh. 


Arros  of  John  SluarJ,  last  Abbot  of  Dryburgh 

and  uncle  (o  Lord  Darnley,  King  of  Scotland, 

&c,  in  the  cloister  of  Dryburgh  Ab'jey. 


RemaiDs  of  Part  ef  a  Statue. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ne'er  to  ibott  cbambtn  when  tht  mighty  nU, 
flSiMM  Uwir  foundation  cant  a  nobler  goett* 

TXCKXL. 


X^HB;  eoiinD  of  JLiord  Darnley,  the  hasband  of 
Mary  <iiiiBeii  of  Scots,  wasbneof  the  last  Abbots 
of  Di^bprgh  y  his  name-  was  John  Staart.  His 
arm<nrial. bearings  are  still  on  the  walls  of  the 
Abbej^  above  the  private  entrance  into  the  cloisr 
ters  for  the  Monks  who  had  overstayed  their 
time.  It  has  a  crozier  instead  of  crest,  with 
J.  S.  on  each  side  of  it,  in  Roman  characters. 
The  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  checkers  for 
Stuart,  surrounded  by*  a  border  of  buckles. 
The  second  and  third  three  fleur-de-lis  for 
Darnley.  On  the  centre  is  a  shield  en  poience^ 
a  St  Andrew^s  Cross,  with  four  roses  in  each 
space  ;  the  arms  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  sister 
of  Henry  VI II.  of  England,  and  wife  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland— his  grandfather  was  third 
husband  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  I  believe  Lord 
Methven.  However,  before  his  time,  James 
O^ilvie  of  Drexford,as  we  said  above,  succeeded 
Abbot  Forman  as  Abbot  of  Dryburgb.  This 
learned  Abbot  was  several  times  employed  iii 
negociations  of  state,  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  continued  Abbot  of  Dryburgb  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Stuart 
as  Abbot. 

After  John  Stuart  in  1556,  David  Erskine 
(n.  son  of  Lord  Erskine,  son  of  John  Earl  of 
Mar,  the  Regent's  elder  brother)  was  appointed 
Abbot  in  1559.  This  David,  and  his  brother 
Adam  Erskine,  who  was  Abbot  of  Inchmahomo, 
were  sub-preceptors  to  the  young  King,  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  under  George  Buchanan — we 
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shall  return  to  this  subject  afterwards ;  we  mus 
mention  in  the  meantime  a  few  particulars  o 
the  order  of  Monks,  &c. 

The  first  house  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  d 
White  Monks,  from  which  Dryburgh  was  colw 
nized  (as  they  termed  it  in  those  days),  wai 
established  at  Newhouse,  or  Newark,  in  Lin« 
colnshire ;  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1 146,  iq 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  ii 
was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  Alnwick^  tM 
which  it  gave  a  colony,  from  whejice^  in  H5(k 
the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  was  founded>and  plaotefl 
by  a  colony  of  Monks,  as  we  ave  informed  tw 
Duf^dale  in  his  Monasticum^  and  in  lJQjf$ 
JieUgious  Reliques. 

St  Norbert,  the  founder  of  this  order^  was  % 
native  of  Cologne,  and  under  the  protection  oif 
the  Bishop  of  l^oudun,'*  and  other  eminent  ec*" 
clesiastic8--ohe,  with  thirteen  Monks  of  this 
White  order,  established  themselves  at  Pre^ 
monire,  a  grant  of  which,  with  the  little  villag# 
in  which  it  was  situated,  was  made  over  to  him 
by  Bartholomew,  the  above  named  Bishop  of 
Loudun,  anno  1130,  and  a  bull  was  obtained 
from  Pope  Innocent  II.  soon  after,  to  constitute 
a  new  order  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Augu^ 
tine — St  Norbert,  by  his  popular  preachings 
being  an  instrument  in  promoting  the  pretensions 
of  Pope  innocent,  in  opposition  to  Peter  JLeo. 
the  anti-Pope,  who  was  expelled  and  degraded 
— on  this  account,  and  by  favour  of  the  Chapter, 
he  was  elected  and  confirmed  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburgh,  and  was  a  strenuous  Apostle  in 
Saxony,  Sclavonia,  Pomerania,  Livonia,  and 
other  northern  provinces,  and  as  I  have  said 
above,  they  (the  Premontre  Order)  were  after- 
wards introduced  into  England  in  King  Ste- 
phen's time,  and  from  Alnwick  into  Scotland. 

*  In  Germany— 4roin  this  place,  in  modem  da\8,  Count  Loudon 
took  his  title. 


Tlie  new  cloister  of  Dryburgh  was  conse- 
mted  by  William  Malvoiain,  Bishop  of  St  An> 
drewfi,  as  mentioned  above. 

Henry,  Abbot  of  Holyrood  House,  after  he 
waa  elected  Bishop  of  Galloway,  anno  1255, 
ratified  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese  which  he 
hid  giTen  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh. 

Patrick  de  Dryburgh,  of  the  reformed  order 
of  Premontre  of  Dryburgh,  is  recorded  as  a  man 
of  greet  learning,  and  a  writer  of  the  I4th  cen- 
tury,'— about  the  year  1330,  according  to  Hay. 

Randolph  lie  Strode,  a  Monk  of  this  house, 
Iravelled  through  England,  Germany,  France, 
llaly,  and  Palestine.  Dempster  mentions  him 
as  a  poet  of  eminence,  and  as  much  esteemed  by 
the  celebrated  Chaucer,  who  was  one  of  the  an- 
lagonists  of  Wickiiffe,  the  first  reformer.  (See 
Mackenzie,  vol.  i.  p.  42G.J 

Gower,  also,  a  Monk  of  Dryburgh,  a  learned 
man  and  a  poet,  was  the  friend  of  Chaucer  and 
Randolph. 

We  should,  perhaps,  say  a  few  words  about  the 
cjuarry  out  of  which  Dryburgh  is  built,  which  is 
■bant  a  bow-shot  from  the  Abbey  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Tweed,  a  little  below  the  new  Chain  Bridge. 
The  fisherman's  house  and  garden  are  in  it,  from 
which  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Chain 
Bridge  in  front,  and  the  three  magnificent 
lowering  hills  of  Eildon  in  the  distance.  This 
view  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  Girton,  and 
was  engraved.  These  hills  take  their  name 
from  Eildon,*  or  Firewood,  being  the  place 
where  the  fire-wood  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
formerly  obtained.  They  are  now  partly  covered 
with  young  plantations  of  Scots  nr,  larch,  Sco., 
nn  Alex.  Henderson,  Ksqr's  estate  of  Eildon 
Hall,  and  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  Holydean 
estate. 

The  stone  of  the  quarry  of  Dryburgh  cuts  ex- 
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ceedingly  soft,  but  becomes  so  hard  that  it  never 
decomposes  with  the  weather,  and  preserves  its 
sharp  edge  till  the  last.  Great  part  of  Melrose 
Abbey  is  known  also  to  have  been  built  out  of 
this  quarry ;  at  that  time  workmen's  wages  were 
only  a  penny  a-day.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour,  but  it  is  no  longer  worked — Pinnacle 
quarry  now  supplies  the  neighbourhood. 

But  to  return — Ralph  Erskine,  son  of  David, 
married  a  daughter  of  Haliborton  of  Newmains 
and  Merton,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Erskine's 
of  Shieldfield,  who  possessed  part  of  the  lands 
of  Dryburgh  within  the  last  forty  years.  (Grose.) 

The  first  time  the  Haliburtons  of  Newmains 
and  Merton  are  mentioned,  is  iii  a  law  suit  with 
Abbot  James  Stuart  (whose  armorial  bearing 
we  have  described  above),  about  the  lands  of 
the  Haliburtons,  whom  they  resisted  'Vwith 
force  and  with  vigour,  with  unanimity  and  con- 
cord, and  withstood  and  opposed  that  powerful 
Abbot,  insulting  both  the  Abbot  and  his  con- 
vent." The  dispute  was  about  the  corn-mill  of 
Dryburgh  and  its  dues,  value  100  merks  yearly, 
(about  five  pounds  sterling) — the  new  orchard 
near  the  brew-house  (both  of  which  are  still  re- 
maining), three  houses  in  the  town  of  Dryburgh, 
common  stable  and  corn-house,  cutting  wood 
and  broom,  and  deferring  to  pay  the  Abbot 
about  ten  pounds  Scots  (16s.  8d.>,  twelve  bolls 
of  oatmeal,  the  yearly  teind  of  the  Merton  land, 
with  three  dozen  and  nine  kain  (rent  in  kind), 
fowls  or  hens  of  full  growth,  value  4d.  each,  &c. 
To  prevent  the  trouble  and  charges  of  a  law 
suit,  the  Abbot,  by  his  hand  writing,  and  David 
Haliburton,  by  his  commission  to  his  two  sons, 
appeared  personally,  and  submitted  the  whole 
matter  to  the  King^s  Majesty  at  Stirling,  the 
8th  day  of  May,  1535,  who  gave  the  following 
judgment : — 

''  That,  whereas,  we  have  been  advised,  and 
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knowing  tbe  said  gentlemen,  the  Haliburtons, 
lo  be  leil,  (loyal)  true,  and  honest  men,  long 
servants  to  the  said  Abbey,  and  good  borderers 
a^inst  the  Kiiglish,  do  therefoie  decree  that 
they  shall  be  repossessed  and  brouk  aoi\joice  the 
lacks  and  steedln^s  they  had  of  the  said  Abbey, 
paying  the  said  Abbot  James  Stuart  use  and 
wont,  and  that  they  shall  be  good  servants  to 
"  3  said  venerable  father,  and  he  be  a  good 
isler  to  ibem,"  &c. 

Upon  which  decree,  letters  were  raised  to  iii- 
f)ut  the  Haliburtons  in  their  Eteadina;s  (habita* 
lions)  May  13lh,  1535.  In  putting  which  letters 
in  execution,  they  met  with  some  opposition 
from  the  holy  Abbot : — second  letters  of  sum- 
mons are  raised  by  the  Abbot  against  the  Hali- 
burloHR,  for  wrongfully,  violently,  and  master- 
fully ejection,  and  out-putting  by  themselves, 
their  servants  and  accomplices,  of  the  said  Ab- 
bot. Amongst  other  wrongs  is  mentioned,  for 
stamping  down  wheat,  hemp,  leeks,  onions, 
mustard,  cutting  fruit  trees  ivithin  the  yard  and 
place  of  Dryburgh,  occupied  by  Patrick  Purvis, 
ibe  Abbot's  Chamberlain, — value  of  damage 
done  estimated  at  twenty  pounds  Scots,  &c. 
All  this  was  done  on  the  13th  of  May  1535,  \i\ 
putting  the  King's  letters  in  execution. 

James  Sixth's  second  letters,  August  33,  1535, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Haliburtons 
in  their  possessions,  and  to  make  good  any  loss 
(bey  bad  sustained;  and  upon  disobedience  put- 
ling  the  said  Abbot  to  the  horn, — and  upon 
disobedience  on  the  2d  of  September,  be  was 
accordingly  denounced  to  the  horn. 

There  was  a  submission  signed  July  14, 1536, 
by  (he  Abbot,  James  Stuart,  and  the  Halibur- 
tons, of  all  accounts  and  reckoning,  unto  four 
Lords  of  Session,  and  the  King's  oversman  at 
Melrose;  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  a  proouratory 
■;ncd  by  all  the  Haliburtons,  to  W. 
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D.  and  T.  —  David's  song,  to  appear  in  Um 
name  of  the  rest,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  decreet  giTen. 
This' submission  reconciled  all  differences  ;  «nd 
to  make  it  more  sure,  there  was  a  marriage  godh 
eluded  between  Walter,  David's  eldest  son,  and 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  Abbot's  daughter,  which 
was  shortly  after  solemnized.  (See  Memoriai 
of  ike  Haiiburions^  published  by  Ballantt/ne  8r 
Compmnt/^  Edinburgh.)  The  author  addfr-^ 
^'  Here  is  an  end  of  this  plea,  carried  on  by  both 
parties  with  all  the  art  and  heat  imaginable,  and 
decided  at  last  in  favour  of  the  Haliburtons^  in 
spite  of  the  Abbot  and  all  his  interest." 

Walter  Haliburton,  we  have  said,  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Stuart  anno  1537,  and  had  by 
her  one  daughter,  baptized  Elizabeth.  Thomas, 
finding  that  his  brother  Waiter  had  no  more 
children,  and  that  the  property  would  go  to 
strangers,  represented  this  to  his  brother,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  friends  it  was  resolved  Walter's 
daughter  should  be  married  by  their  advice—- 
that  Thomas  should  pay  her  tocher  good  (or 
dower),  and  that  Thomas  should  succeed  his 
brother  in  the  estate.  Thomas  took  instruments, 
and  required  his  brother's  performance,  April 
4,  J559,  at  Driburgh. 

But  Elizabeth  Haliburton,  Walter's  daugh- 
ter, was  .taken  away  by  the  Abbot,  and  married 
at  Stirling  to  Alexander  (some  call  him  Ralph, 
-—he  might  have  had  both  names)  Erskine,  a 
brother,  it  is  said,  of  the  Laird  of  Balgony,  then 
servant  (viz.,  office-bearer  under  him)  t6  the 
Abbot,  which  was  taken  sowuch  amiss  hy  Ihe 
Haliburtons,  that  the  Abbot  and  them  could  not 
live  in  peace,  till  at  length  it  was  concluded  by 
friends  that  the  Abbot  should  feu  (grant  copy- 
hold) to  George  Haliburton,  Thomas's  son,  and 
his  heii*s  male,  all  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
(George's)  grandfather ;  and  so  George  was  the 
first  copyholder  in  Dryburgb. 


Ale!tander  (Ralph)  Erskinc  got  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  Walter's  daughter,  the 
lands  of  Nether  Shieldfield,  as  appears  from  a 

Erecept  of    David   Erskine,    Commendator   of 
Irjbtir^h,  for  infeftiiig  Alexander  Ralph  Ers' 
tiine  in  these  lands,  upon  a  charter  of  resig^nation 
by  Walter,  of  various  lands  at  Drjburgh,  Sep- 
tembers?, 1559;  that  is  lands  also  at  Lochflat, 
»t  Bemersyde,  Walker's  Croft,  and   Lye-Hiil 
CroU,  Walworth,  and  Wallis  Yard.     But  be- 
fides  all  this,  it  appears  by  David  Elrskine,  the 
Com  mend  alor's  charter,  1581,  to  the  Bald  Alex* 
ander  Ralph  Erskine,  that  he  had  with  her  two 
yards  or  gardens,  called  Byre  Green  (Cowhouse 
Green)  and  Mantle  Wall — (from  the  wall  being 
much  covered  and  mantled  with  ivy — which  it 
is  to  the  present  day) — viz.,  four  acres  in  the 
town   of  DribuTgh,   Cross   Acre,    and    Haig'e 
^^Lands ; — all  which   lands  were  dispoi^ed  of  to 
^■fe  heirs  of  Alexander  Erskine,  by  his  marriage 
^Klh  Elizabeth  Haliburlon. 
^^PThis  Alexander  Ralph  was   the  first  of  the 
Erakinea  of  Shield^eld,  who  had  all  his  land  by 
his  marriatte  with  Elizahetli  Halibtirton  ;  from 
them  are  descended  in  right  line  the  celebrated 
Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  one  born  at 
Drybargh,  and  the  other  in  the  prison  of  tiie 
Bass.     It  argues  more  of  ingratitude  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  Ralph  to  have  disputed 
precedency  with  the  Ilaliburtons  of  Newmains, 
if  it  be  considered  that  George  Haliburton  above 
mentioned,  the  Newmains  predecessor,  had  his 
charter  of  feu  or  capvhola  from  the  AI>hot  in 
1562,  and  Alexander  Halph  did  not  obtain  bis 
till  I59t,  and  Thomas,  one  of  George's  succes- 
sors, had  his  charier  under  the  broad  seal,  alter 
the    general     surrender    in    IMS,    wliereas    the 
|>aird  of  Shieldfield  (Ert-kine)  had  not  his  until 
16J9.     (See  Memofiah  of  the  H  atihurlonsj' 
•  Wiiiten,  \\t  (Bid,  by  Sir  W.  3. 
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Thomas  Haliburton   was  made    forester  of 
Driburgh  by  Abbot  James  Stuart,    Part  of  the-' 
old  cross  of  the  village  of  Dryburgh  is  still  re- 
maining, and  must  have  been  set  up  by  Abbot 
James  Stuart,  as  it  has  his  fleur-de-lis  on  the 
centre  of  it — it  stood  at  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Mantle  House  (Erskine's  feu).     It  is  now  in  the  ' 
Abbey. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland  dissolved  thp  Abbey 
of  Dryburgh,  and  created  it  into  a  temporal^' 
lordship  in  favour  of  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  ^ 
Lord.  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  son  of  the 
Regent  Mar,  by  the  title  of  Cardross.      The 
Abbeys  of  Cambus  Kenneth  and  Inchmahorao,  ' 
were  in  like  manner  dissolved,  and  united  with 
Dryburgh  to  form  this  lordship. 

Thus,  from  the  records  of  Parliament,  it  ap- 

Eears  (hat  James  Yl.  conveyed  a  right  to  the 
ligh  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Mar,  of  assigning  this 
title  and  Peerage  of  Cardross,  which  title,  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  the  King  and  by  Parlia- 
ment, John,  Earl  of  Mar,  assigned  and  made 
over  to  Henry,  his  third  son,  ancestor  of  the 
present  David  Stuart  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan 
—Lord  Mar,  by  a  deed,  March  13,  1617,  which 
is  on  the  record  of  charters,  reserving  to  himself 
the  income  and  life-rent.  Henry,  Lord  of 
of  Dryburgh,  to  whom  this  patent  was  assigned, 
died  before  his  father,  16^8 ;  the  Earl  died  in 
1636.  David,  Henry's  son,  is  restored  to  his 
father's  right  on  Feb.  10,  1664,  and  was  fully 
invested  with  the  rights  of  the  Peerage,  and  took 
his  seat  accordingly,  as  appears  by  the  records  of 
Parliament.  (See  Grose,)  His  seven t|j  brother 
was  cup-bearer  to  King  Charles,  and  was  Mas'er 
of  the  Charter  House,  London.     (Douglas.) 

We  must  mention  a  few  more  particulars  of 
the  Haliburtons.  We  have  said  above  that 
Thomas  Haliburton,  Walter's  brother,  and 
David's  second  son,  was  made  forester  of  Dry- 
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gh  by  the  Abbot,  James  Stuart ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  was  for  1i!b  bypast  faithf\i! 
services,  for  which  he  paid  him  eight  bolls  of 
beer,  and  the  bark  of  ail  the  timber  cut  in  the 
said  wood,  of  which  there  is  still  an  instrument 
vouching  the  same. 

David  Brodie,  regular  Canon  and  Vicar  of 
Gullane,  dispones  a  house  and  yard  in  Dry- 
burgh,  and  gives  (§0  lambs,  payable  in  three 
years,  i.  e.  40  lambs  yearly,  with  401.  tn  money, 
and  cloth  to  the  value  of  201.  to  Thomas  Hali- 
burton,  as  tocher  (dower)  with  Elizabelh  Pen- 
nic,  aunt  to  the  said  David,  and  spouse  to  the 
said  Thomas,  anno  1339. 

John,  Commendalor  of  Dribiirgli,  grants  to 
Thomas  Haliburton,  and  Elizabeth  Pennie  his 
spouse,  a  life-rent  tack  (lease)  of  four  onsteads 
(farm  yardfi}  and  houses,  and  —  acres  of  land, 
paying  for  two  of  the  said  acres  —  marks  a  piece, 
and  for  the  other  two  20s,  Scots  each;  anno 
1555.  Wlio  this  Elizabeth  Pennie  was,  whom 
Thomas  Haliburlim  married,  is  not  certain,  but 
we  find  several  of  that  name,  viz.  Mew  and 
James  Pennies,  portionerii  in  Dryburgh,  and 
also  Isabella  Pennie,  married  to  Andrew  Rid- 
Jell,  in  St  Boswell's,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of 
the  Commendalor  of  Dryburgh,  to  her  in  life- 
rent, and  her  son  Andrew  Riddell  in  fee  of  the 
■iiill  and  mill  lands  of  St  Boswell'?,  dated  at 
Drjburgh,   May  10,   1579;  whereunto  George 


biirtoQ  19  wilnet^s.     This  Isabella  ivas,  : 


urv 
llali 

supposed,  a  sister  (the  memorials  sa))  of  our 
Elizabeth.  Thomas  Haliburton  had  six  sons; 
1,  George — 2.  Walter — 3.  Andrew  or  David, 
both  ;    he   was    Vicar  of  Gullane-    ' 


perhaps 


William— 5.  James-aiid  6.  Robert.  Henry 
Haliburton,  David's  liflh  son,  possessed  the 
neitern  half  of  Fernington ;  he  was  killed  by 
(Jeorge  Rutherford  of  Ferninglon,  who  was 
obliged  by  the  Haliburtons  to  pay  sixty  merk; 
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fi>r  the  said  bloodshed  to  Thomas^  Henry *d  SM. 
George    Haliburton^    first    son    of    Thoimi 
above  said,  was  aiarried  to  As^nes  HalibqrtMk 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Muirhousel^w. 
David  Erskiae,  Cemmendator  of  Drybiirg^ 

f  ranted  a  charter  of  feu,  or  copyhold,  to  £Ui9%- 
eth  Pennie,  above  said,  wid<>w  of  Thomas  H.| 
and  to  George  Haliburton^  her  son^  in  fee  (sob 
above),  of  the  mill  and  mill  lands  in  the  pari^ 
of  Merton,  and  parsonage  teinds  in  JUessuddai^ 
belonging  to  the  said  Abbey,  as  also  the  forestOfi 
acre  and  the  malt-house  walls,  without  aiqf 
claim  of  right  or  intromission  with  the  wood  oi 
Dryburgh  ;  all  of  the  farm  lands  of  Dryburgh.; 
five  mark  lands  of  Merton,  with  four  acres  of 
land  in  Dryburgh,  and  all  to  be  held  of  the  said 
Commendator  and  his  successors.  Abbots  of  the 
said  house,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  sixty«one 
merks  money,  three  and  a  half  dozen  of  hens  fuU 
grown,  and  twenty-one  thraves  of  straw.  The 
charter  has  the  following  extraordinary  provi- 
siot) — ^^  That  the  said  Elizabeth  Pennie,  her 
son  George,  and  their  heirs,  shall  behave  them- 
selves towards  us,  our  factors,  &c.,  especially 
Alexander  Erskine  and  William  Wilson,  as  not 
to  molest  them,  under  the  pain  of  losing  this 
present  infeftment,'' — which  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Haliburtons^  resentment  ip 
Elizabeth  Haliburton's  marriage  with  Alexan- 
der Erskine. 

George  after  this  built  a  house  for  himself 
near  the  mill  of  Dryburgh,  anno  157^,  now  the 
mansion  house  of  the  estate,  and  caused  cut  the 
Laird  of  Merton's  arms  for  himself  and  his  wife 
Agnes  upon  the  lintel  of  the  west  window  of  the 
said  house  (now  the  library  window,  the  old 
dining-room).  In  the  year  1581,  he  obtained 
a  charter  from  David  Erskine,  Commendator,  of 
the  Mill-haugh  and  Walker's  Croft  (meaning 
Walk-miller  Croft),  and  five  acres  of  land  in 


Drtbiirgh,  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Abbot  for 
five  merks  payment  yearly.  King  James  VI. 
confirmed  those  charters  in  favour  of  George 
llaliburlon.  This  George  had  two  sorr — 1. 
Jainea,  and  3.  John,  and  he  died  in  1606.  His 
son  James  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Haigof  Beemerside,20ih  January,  1 59 1. 
This  James  died  in  Ihe  jear  1613,  as  appears 
by  his  grave-stone  in  Nenniains  burial-place  in 
Dryburgh,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  John,  the  second  son,  was  portioner  in 
Dryburgh,  in  1695,  and  married  Barbara  Bruce, 
daughter  of  Ninian  Bruce,  brolher  lo  Archibald 
Bruc«  of  Pousouls,  and  Chamberlain  of  Dry- 
hiirgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  George.  John, 
Hy  this  marriage,  got  one-sixth  of  bis  father-in- 
law's  (Ninian  Mruce)  lands,  which  he  sold  to 
Ralph  Eri^kine.  and  the  said  Ralph  sold  them  to 
Thomas  Haliburton,  in  Dryburgh.  What  be- 
came of  John,  his  son  George,  and  their  poste- 
rity, is  not  known,  Margaret  Haliburton,  Tbo- 
bmb's  sister,  was  in  1617  married  to  John  Ers* 
kine  of  Sbieldlield,  who,  by  the  contraet  of  the 
lame  date,  for  thepayment  of  2700  merks  tocher, 
tras  bound  to  infeft  the  said  Margaret  in  all  the 
lands  of  Dryburgh  and  Hhieldheld  for  her  life- 
ipnl,  reserving  only  the  principal  house,  yard, 
ilove-Gol,*  and  stabling,  in  Dryburgh,  to  his 
beirs  male. 

We  have  said  above,  King  James  VI.  having 
ill  1587  annexed  the  whole  temporality  of  the 
kirk  (o  the  crown,  in  1604  granted,  as  related 
nbove,  the  lands  of  Dryburgh  to  John  Erskine, 
Flarl  of  Mar,  by  virtue  of  which,  thi<i  John  Earl 
of  Mar  granted  a  precept  of  dare  constat  to 
Thomas  Haliburton,  grandson  of  George  Hali- 
burton, in  the  lands  and  mill,  and  mill-haugh  of 
Dryburgh,  dated  December.  1G21.     This  Tho- 

*  Tbii  ilove.cDl  liciDg  too  Qcar  tfac  bome,  wai  pulled  donu 
•bo«t  iwml)'  renrt  «go. 
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mas  married  Mary  Haliburton  of  Merton,  I6tk 
March,  1625,  and  had  3000  merks  tocher.-^^ 
David  Haig  of  Beemerside  *  *  the  lands  oC 
Over  and  Nether-mains,  with  Moroden,  to  tbitf 
Thomas  Haliburton,  in  1638,  who  then  tool; 
the  title  of  Newmains.  Thomas  Haliburto» 
died  in  1673,  and  his  wife  Mary  in  1667. 

Margaret,  his  sister,  had  by  John  Erskine  of 

Sbieldfield,   her  husband,    two  sons  and - 

daughters  ;  she  died  in  1668,  and  her  husband 
John  Erskine  in  1672.  James  Haliburton^ 
brother  to  the  said  Thomas,  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  Beemerside  wood  by  16  or  J7  of  Cronu 
weirs  soldiers,  who  came  from  their  quartern 
in  Lauder  on  the  15th  of  March,  1651,  to  Dry* 
burgh,  where,  after  having  committed  many  in* 
solences,  and  particularly  wounding  the  above 
said  John  Erskine  and  one  of  his  sons,  (sup' 
posed  to  be  some)  the  said  party,  on  their  re- 
turn, having  been  informed  that  Thomas  Hali* 
burton  was  in  Beemerside  wood,  came  to  the 
top  of  the  brae  (bank)  above  the  said  wood, 
and  dismounting  from  their  horses  came  dowa 
to  the  brae-foot,  where  finding  James  Halibur^ 
ton  (brother  to  Thomas),  and  John,  Thomas's 
son,  notwithstanding  the  uncle  and  nephew  de- 
manded quarter,  attacked  them,  and  at  the 
second  thrust  killed  James,  whereupon  John 
fled  to  his  father  (Thomas),  who  was  walking 
alone  at  a  little  distance  in  the  wood  :  the  soldiers 
attacked  them  also,  and  thrust  Thomas  through 
the  cheek,  whereupon  Thomas  got  in  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  after  much  struggling,  as  well  in  as 
out  of  the  water  (Tweed)  had  quarter  given 
him.  But  the  troopers,  after  having  carried  him 
and  his  son  to  the  top  of  the  brae,  in  violation  of 
their  promises,  by  the  assistance  of  their  other 
two  comrades  they  left  them  standing  after  some 
blows  given,  stript  them,  that  is  robbed  them, 
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bid  lei  them  go*.  On  the  17th  Marcit,  Tiiomas 
HaliburtMi  went  to  Lauder  and  staled  the  case 
lo  their  officers,  and  upon  production  of  the 
whole  regiment  on  parade,  pointed  out  the  man 
who  had  committed  the  murder,  who  thereupon 
was  Iianfjed. 

The  Haliburlons  became  possessed  of  tlie 
Abbey  and  landa  by  puvcbaae,  and  it  descended 
from  them  to  Colonel  Toit,  from  whose  heiris  the 
present  David  Stuart  Erskine,  Earl  of  Bnchan, 
purchased  it  in  1784,  repaired  and  added  two 
very  considerable  buildings  to  the  above-meO- 
lioned  mansion-bousG,  and  came  to  reside  at  it  in 
ITS8,  on  which  occasion  I  was  with  his  lordship. 

There  are  three  aisles  of  Ihe  Church  still  very 
entire — the  first  of  them  was  the  burial-place  of 
Ihe  Haliburtons,  and  as  their  successor  it  now 
belongs  lo  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  of  Abbots- 
lord,  about  six  miles  from  IJryburgh,  in  which 
ilie  late  Lady  Scott  is  interred — Sir  Walter  ban 
enclosed  it  witli  a  handsome  iron  rail,  put  up  by 
Mr  Anderson  of  Gledswood,  in  this  parish.  The 
Giilhic  roof  of  all  three  are  in  perfect  repair;  it 
is  under  the  choristers'  gallery,  which  is  also  in 
good  repair,  having  arched  openings  towards 
the  centre  of  the  church.  In  tnis  aisle  still  re- 
mains, as  I  said  above,  the  monument  of  Thomas 
Haliburton  and  his  spottse  J.Sinclair,  on  the 
[all  under  the  east  window,  with  the  followinjr 

Kription  : — 

Sab  hoc  Inmulo  Licjaccl  Johannci  Haliburtpn, 

Barn  de  Mnr ion— Vir  Religiont  et  teilule 

clarui — morilur  17  Auguiti.  aiiiio 

Cb[iili,Il>4D,»tH1iisuiB6£. 


I  }  (  Wilbin  a  MM  tl 

J  t  of  bis  spouie,  J.  S 


Fatalcm  Tirlirit  hone  rolom. 
«  the  rdigioui  loldkrt  of  Mr  Cramvcell  lie  rcglddt 


In  thU  aisle  ig  also  the  arms  of  the  Halil 
tons,  which  was  first  over  the  easliiwindow 
the   mansion    house  of  Dryburgh,  afterwi 
placed  over    the  front  door,   and    latterly 
this  burial  aisle.     The  crest  is  a  stag  ;    mol 
*'  Watch  Weel,"  and  under 

J— H 
M— R 

understood  to  be  for  John  Haliburton  and  \m 
spouse,  Mary  Rutherford,  of  the  EdgertSQfl 
family,  with  anno  1682. 

The  second  aisle  is  the  place  of  interment  fi 
the  Erskines  of  Shieldfield ;-— there  are  fpfi 
grave  stones  placed  in  it— -one  has  the  followiii| 
inscription : — 

To  the  HitBiory  of  tke  Xnkintt  of  Sliieldfitld. 

Doctof  Fatridi  ErtkiiM  of  Shi«ld$cld  ditd  ia 

Auguitl777. 

The  Rev.  James  Erskine  died  in  Oct obsr  1788,  aged  55.* 

Henrietta  Soott,  hit  spoeie,  died  Augatt  9, 

1818,  aged  79. 

Colonel  Henry  Erskine,  their  eldest  ion,  died  KoTcmb«|  ft 

1812,  a|[ed  50  years. 

Gharks  Erskine,  their  second  son,  died  Janvary 

26,  1825,  aged  54  years. 

Helena,  infant  daughur  of  Charles  Erskina,  difi 

in  1^14,  aged  2  years. 

Under  the  first  of  the  grave  stones,  without 
inscription,  lies  Doctor  Patrick  Erskine  o 
Shieldfield.  Under  the  second,  his  nephew,  thi 
Rev.  James  Erskine  of  Shieldfield,  late  ministei 
of  St  Bosw^Us,  and  his  wife,  Henrietta  Scott 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Goldylands,  aboT 
Hawick;  and  under  the  third  is  their  eldes 
son,  Colonel  Henry  Erskine  of  Shieldfield,  lat< 
of  the  Royal  Scots  or  1st  regiment  of  foot,  wh 
dt«d  at  Stuartfield,  above  Jedburgh.  And  be 
yond  the  third  lies  Charles  {Erskine,  Esq.  c 
Shieldfield,  late  writer  in  and  Baron  Bailie  c 

*  Hf  WM  fim  miaiiUr  of  Rotertos,  aiid  ihca  of  jS^  JaMWtUli. 
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Melrose,  Roxburghsliire,  and  where  hia  widow, 
Ms  son,  James  Erskine,  Esq.  ofShieldfield,  and 
family  reside— there  is  also  a  rail  placed  round 
this  burial-place,  the  same  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
Bart.  The  third  aisle  is  the  burying-pluce  of 
ibe  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  ;  the  only  inscription 
in  it  is  as  follows  : — 


Familis  dc  Hags  dc  Bimmsnjde. 

There  are  two  grave  stones  without  inscrip- 
lion ;  under  the  tirEt  is  James  Anthony  Haig, 
Esq.,  tbe  lute  proprietor  of  Beraersyde ;  and  un' 
derthe  other  is  his  late  spouse,  the  daughter  of 
W.  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Ladykirk,  Berwickshire. 
These  three  burial-places  are  called  St  Mary's 
Aisle,  and  each  of  tbem  are  14  feet  long  by  13 
broad— «nd  are  of  uncommon  beauty,  particu- 
larly (be  Gothic  roof.     Mr  Haig's  is  larger. 

The  great  west  door  of  the  church  is  siill  en- 
lire  ;  it  is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  beautifully  orna- 
nented  with  roses,  &c.  Weslull,  some  years 
•go,  did  an  elegant  engraving  of  tliis  gate,  with 
me  old  St  Mary's  ivied  aisles  seen  through  it. 
The  church,  as  all  Roman  Catholic  churches 
*Te,  was  in  the  form  of  a  crosii— the  gate,  above 
mentioned,  was  at  the  nave  or  foot  of  the  cross, 
uid  St  Mary's  aisle  is  the  right  shoulder  ;  the 
high  peak  of  the  Abbey,  which  is  about  100 
feet  high,  is  the  Ictt  shoulder.  This  church  is 
190  feet  long  from  the  west  gate  to  the  high 
■Itiu-,  (where  it  is  supposed  the  last  Abbot, 
James  Sluarl,  was  buried)  and  75  feet  broad  at 
ibe  transept. 

In  clearing  out  some  rubbish  in  \S93,  from  the 
place  where  the  hi<^h  altar  stood,  at  ihe  head  or 
w(Bt  end  of  the  cross,  the  building  was  found  to 
be  ashlar  stone  work,  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
part  of  the  pavement  was  found  entire  ;  frag- 
nenls  of  monuments  were  found,  and  a  part  of 
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the  armorial  bearing  of  Abbot  James  Stuart,  ol 
the  Darnley  femily,  was  found,  viz.  the  centre 
bit,  the  shield  en  potence,  denoting  his  descent 
from.  Queen  Margaret  Tudor;  the. four  rosea 
divided  by  the  St  Andrevi^'s  Cross,  and  sufficient 
of  the  Stuart' and  Darnley  arms  to  show  to 
whom  it  belonged,  with  various  ornaments  so  as 
to  denote  they  belonged  to  an  ornamented  monu- 
ment ;  and  part  of  a  motto  £T.  doniB  in  beautiful 
Saxon  characters.  At  this  place  was  also  found 
nine  steps  of  the  stair  leading  up  to  the  Choris- 
ters Gallery  above  mentioned—- one  corner  of 
the  outside  wall  of  this  high  altar  is  still  stand- 
ing, it  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  ivy.  The  high  peak  above  mentioned  and 
(harp)  window*  of  thechurch  is  still  entire,  and, 
as  I  said,  is  about  100  feet  high.  This  beauti- 
ful harp  window  is  seen  for  a  considerable  way 
off,  particularly  from  the  turnpike  or  post  road 
from  Edinburgh  to  Jedburgh.  Above  this  win- 
dow is  a  square  hole,  which  tradition  says  was 
the  place  of  the  matin  and  vesper  bell,t  and  the 
small  well  stair,  which  goes  up  to  the  gallery  at 
this  place,  is  still  called  the  bell  stair — it  was 
down  this  stair  the  organist  fell,  who  lost  his 
crutch  and  was  killed,  as  recorded  above.  A 
young  friend  of  mine  wrote  the  following  linesj 
in  which  this  stair  is  i'ery  poetically  mentioned— 

The  Abbey's  vaulted  roof  appears 

A  monument  of  ancient  years, 

Tbc  mouldeiicg  arch,  the  winding  stair, 

That  ends  its  flight  abrupt  in  air.  T.  Holland. 

At  the  foot  of  it  is  the  monument  to  Adam  Rob- 
son  of  Gledswood,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber 1555,  mentioned  above.  St  Modens,  or  the 
small  chapel,  adjoins  the  high  peak  and  the  bell 

^  See  Frontispiece. 

f  While  writing  the  above,  part  of  a  bell  was  brought  in ;  it 
has  the  words  *'  sit  nomen  D  — *'  upon  its  rim.  It  was  found  ia 
tbc  orchard  by  Peter  Stirling. 


Fragments  of  t!ie  Mrtnir 
James  Stuart. 
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stair  just  mentioned.  It  springs  from  it,  thougf! 
there  is  a  fine  Roman  arched  gate-way  from  tlH 
cloisters  into  the  church  between  them ;  then 
is  a  fine  wooden  Gothic  gate  put  into  it,  thi 
handy  work  of  old  James  Hood,  carpenterj 
Dryburgh,  a  workman  of  considerable  abitity.-> 
St  Moden's  Chapel  is  quite  entire,  having  th« 
altar  at  the  east  end ;  part  of  the  fine  pttrti« 
iioned  window  above  this  altar  has  stained  glasi 
in  it.  On  the  right  side  of  this  aitar  is  the  font 
for  holy  water,  and  a  receiver  on  the  floor  foi 
the  water^-the  visitor  ascends  to  this  altar  and 
font  by  two  steps,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
chapel,  which  last  is  2&  feet  long  by  IS  broad, 
and  about  15  feet  high  ;  the  arch  of  the  roof 
is  perfectly  entire  ;  the  gate  of  entrance  at  the 
east  end  from  the  Cloisters  is  a  fine  Roman 
arch.  Into  this  very  handsome  Gothic  entrance, 
a  gate  of  cast  iron  is  placed  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  from  the  celebrated  foundry  on  Leith 
Walk,  of  Mr  Anderson  of  Gledswood. 

The  oldest  monument  in  this  chapel  is  in* 
scribed  as  follows,  but  very  much  worn  : — 

M.  Alexander  Simpson, 
oecclefoe  apod  Meitonis,  obiit  17  Julii,  16S9.* 

Whose  life  and  happy  death 

This  sacred  stone  records, 
By  Christ's  blessing  and  passion, 

StilJ  resting  in  the  Lord* 

(Head  and  Cross  Bones  here^  with  M.  A.  S») 

His  cautious  souPs  his  triumph^ 

In  Christ  is  his  joy  and  calh'ng, 
In  the  heavens  his  soul  livetb, 

His  corpse  till  Christ  return  remaining* 

In  the  outside  of  this  chapel  the  remains  of 
Doctor  Redpath,  one  of  the  late  proprietors 
of  Gledswood,  are  deposited;  he  died  about  the 

*  M.  Alexander  Simpson,  of  the  church  of  Meiton,  died  17 
July,  1689. 


\'ear  1737-S,  and  was  much  reepeeted  and  loved 

in  the  couotry,  as  I  am  told. 
In  tlirs  cb&pel  is  placed  a  Sue  statue  of  Sir 

Uaac  Newton,  at  the  foot  of  which  U  the 
locus  sepuHi  <iS  the  Right  Udb.  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,'*  adjoining  to  which  are  interred  the 
remains  of  the  Right  Hon.  Margaret,  Countess 
of  BuchuD,  to  whom  ao  obelislt  monumeai  is 
raised^  neat,  but  not  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
ii  a  white  marble  urn,  sculptured  by  the  in- 
genious Jeans  of  Edinburgh,  on  which  is  en- 
graved  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sierad  to  tlis  MiniDr;  of  tha  Lady— HBrgini  FraKr, 

lb«  lialoTid  Spaiiie  at  D.  Stuail  E,  E*rl  of 

Buclmn,  nha  di«d  at  Edinburgb, 

Miy  IS.  18IB,  astd  CS. 

I  la  Hdem  cl  Domaal  Feivalolia. 

On llie  obelisk  is  a  cap,  surinounted  by  a  but- 
lerfy-^hat  is,  the  soul  escaped  from  the  body. 
Her  Ladyship  was  daughter  of  William  Fraser, 
Esq.  of  Fcaserfield,  (now  called  by  the  old  and 
proper  name  of  Balgouy) — and  great  grand- 
OBughter  of  Lord  Saltoun.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chapel  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
(he  amiable,  devout,  and  ever-lamented  Eliza> 
beth  Erakine,  second  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  Erskine,  and 
wife  of  Captain  David  Erskine,  of  the  York 
Rangers,  and  late  of  the  31st  Regiment  and 
Royal  Military  College,  over  whom  is  placed 

•  Ur  W.  Gaw4ii  wrDl«  tn  Mr  Jii.  Smith—"  t  h<r*by  agni  to 
Mttpl  ol  tb«  IDD)  of  liily-GT*  guinea!  for  iha  Stalua  of  Sir  Ihic 
yiHloB,  (>  il  at  pitiadl  ilandi  ia  Miiiri  Thio'i  ibop.  md  irill 
li'i  nf  uiiilaaca  in  pacluag  il,  but  not  Ib  tak*  upoD  ma  any  ciik 
in  lk«  ramoTil  or  carriage.  Tha  mooar  to  ba  paid  btfora  it  i(  ra- 
uiad,  mhicb  1  toderiiand  iviU  ba  in  tba  couite  of  aigbL  oi  tan 
*■!•■ 

(Sifoed)  "  WiLLUX  GowiH, 

"  EdiaberEh.SZtli  JaDti&i]'>  18I>." 


the  following  memorial— she  died  before  he.W' 
Lord  Erskine : — 
-  Hprt  lis  tho  nmaint  o[  EIiMbatb  Sfikioe,  iMond  Da«gkl«f 
Ijtti  Chuioellor  £nkiiie,  wbo  nu  married  to  hei  onn  ^iiiil^ 
Cftplsiu  Daiid  Krikina,  of  tha  lUTal  Hl!itBr]r  CoHtp, 
aadJTiDgstKirkbill,Aagii)l3, 1800,  wMbjr  her  »«•■- 
apjiolDtmcDt,  dnriDg  bar  last  illDui,  bnriad  n    ■ 
tbii  Place,  a^joiiiiDE  to  tba  Gra*a  of  btr 
Unelt,  tba  Earl  of  Bacban. 
Her  mother  was  Frances  More,  first  wife'c 
.  Lord  Erskine,  wbo  was  the  daughter  of  Danl 
.More,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  his  native  town  of  Om 
Marlow,  Bucks,  which  borough  he  carried  .1 
opposition  to  the  celebrated  Right  Hon.  Edmoa 
Burke,  and  was  aflerwards  Governorof  one  ( 
the  North  American  States,  before  their  aepan 
tion  from  the  mother  country. . 

Between  those  last,  two  graves  is  a  ston 

placed  with  the  following  inscription : — 

Hie  I.  s.  p.  s. 

&    Bgobanin    Camai    a    amioi    mai    dilaati    at    ^nicn 

M  in  mini  tampora  fDlnro  ad  bane  tumalam  pmaniant 

CrcdiM  t«    Denm  ipimarUlcm   Bparcitaa  anioioa  !■ 

catpoK  bamana  ut  aiicat  qui  terrai  liarcD  lar 

qaiqua  caiaitum  ordincnt  eontamplantei  imi. 

lanntnr  aDDiTiia  modo  atqna  conitaotia. 

Obiit  19^pi.l83»,  ^87. 


■  What  iboiglil. can  n»„qra  tbat, 
Or  toDiuB  ralate  tb««  ! 

On  the  risht  side  of  the  tomb— 

■    ■    Loci  Halioccnl  XIII.  a  Kbe 

Janii  A£.  Tnlg.  MMCCLT, 


yg*  4o'  /  ©*  29*  30'  m.  {%.  i^"  40' 
QZb'bo':^:^  ^  I'l" ^i'}.' ■/:'^\^ is!  W-.h 

Nexl  to  St  Moden's  chapel,  to  the  south  of  it, 
itic  puB&age  from  the  cloister  to  the  cemetery 
■111(1  (he  old  village  of  Dryburgh  ;  it  is  the  same 
tice  as  Ihe  chapel,  25  feet  by  13  broad,  and  15 
high,  inside  measure.  The  arch  and  roof  ar« 
i-iilire  ;  it  is  now  used  by  the  gardener  as  a  seed 
room.  Next  to  this  passage,  now  the  seed 
room,  which  for  that  purpose  is  built  up  at  one 
end,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  is  the  Chapter 
House  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  Hugo  De  Mor- 
villc,  iind  his  wife  Beatrice  De  Beauchamp,  are 
buried.  The  place  where  they  lie  is  marked  on 
(lie  floor  by  a  large  double  circle  thus^ 


In  this  hall,  at  the  upper  end,  are  beautiful 
intersecting  arches,  forming  both  Roman  and 
('othic ;  and  there  are  some  fine  busts  placed 
"Irnut  the  hall,  such  as  Copernicus,  Chaucer, 
(*ho  visited  this  holy  house)  Virgil  as  a  youth, 
Ferguson,  Smellie,  and  many  others. 


As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Ifago  ^e  Moi 
▼ille^  it  may  be  right  to  luitice  here,  that  tb 
only  other  memorial  we  can  find  of  him  is,  tbi 
hB  W0t  Constable,  and  afterwards  Chancellc 
of  Scotland,  which  office  his  son  and  nephei 
.fitted  after  him ;  and  it  pasted  from  his  family  b 
Uelen  DeMonrille,  daughter  ofJRfehard^  ki 
'flOBfto  Alliene,  JLKMrd  of  Galloway.;  and'IM 
itbem  tothe  Quinceys,  Earb  of  Wintoii^  on  iHiM 
'farfeiture  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  the  ottkB^ 
GiHistable  only  was  heritably  bestowed  on  Ghril 
bert  de  tiaya  (orUs^X  ancestor  of  the  EariM 
Ern>l,  and  from  them  latterly  to  the  BoyM 
•Bads  of  Kilmarnock,  now  Earls  of  Error lH 
.fcoialse  descent. — (Oroit).    Tbe  De  Sforf8l 
'Giiapter  House  i8.aO:fiBet  long  by  S5  broady«ia 
'twenty  high  ;  tbe  arched  roof  is  entire,  anf 
there  is-aromn  above  it,  with  an-outer  roof *'4i 
slate,  lately  put  on  to  preserTO  the  inner  arobad 
roof* — ^from  this  upper  r#om  there  are  two  stair 
cases,  about  SO  steps  each,  to  places  wbere.belli 
formerly  hung  at  each  corner  of  this  Chaptil 
'  House.    TThere  are.  three  windows  at  each^  cttd 
of  tbe  Chapter  House  ;  those  at  the  east  end 
have  Gothic  arches,  and  at  that  end  there  i 
two  side  windows;  at  the  west  end  thene^i 
large  window,  and  two  small  ones  with  Roman 
arcnes,  looking  towards  the  cloisters.     In  coa« 
•ludiQg  our  account  of  this  Chapter  Hoosc, 
which  is  inferior  only  to  York,  may  we  be  per* 
mitted  to  say — 

Stay,  Btotle  visitor,  oil !  stop  awlule, 
Hera  Set  the  foiuidttr  of  this  nobl«  pilt, 
Bentmth  tbit  eirde,  with  hii  ipsmt  moit  dear. 
Ah !  stop  awhile,  noraheok  th«  flowing  toar. 
Here  Ho  the  dnst  of  greataets  and  ranown. 


A  groat  supporter  of  the  Soottish  orown, 
De  MorWlIe*s  chief,  a  ehieftain  Toid  offrar, 
S!eotland*s  High  ChanctUar  lies  boried  here. 


D.  £. 


•  Thia  is  the  Milyrooai  in  tht  Abhej  that  is  boarded^  and 
be  inhaUtad  with  tafeiy. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Om  xaatt  b*  tr«il*d.  and  h«  lh*u|)it  him  fit, 
Am  pMnag  [irudutsiid  nparUnir  wiL— Dbvdbh. 


1  HE  D«xt  ajnrtnient  we  proceed  unto,  and  to 
i%t  Boath  of  the  Chapter  House,  is  the  Abbot's 
ptrlonr.  Doctor  Johnson  esys,  "  a  parlour  iia 
room  in  tnonnsleries,  where  the  religious  meet' 
loconverie,"*  «b  parleo  to  epeak,  and  we  may 
add  to  receive  strangers  in,  for  which  purpose 
ffo  consider  this  apnrtment  was  put  to  in  ancient 
int,  when  Monks  ruled  all  things.  It  has  no 
roof;  it  fell  in  about  5S  years  ago.t  It  has 
itirce  large  windows,  ttvo  Gothic,  with  the  stone 
uilrogala  still  remaining,  and  one  window  with 
iRoBwn  arch  ;  the  fire-place  is  still  remaining, 
but  the  front  of  the  chimney  pulled  out  by  the 
nodsm  Goths,  the  doori  of  which  (there  are 
(bne)  have  Roman  arches;  »t  the  foot  of  aetair- 
tUK  leading  fV'oin  (his  parlour  to  the  dormitories 
'if  tb«  Monks,  is  a  confessional  very  entire. 
Tfcere  is  a  fine  hemlock  spruce  growing  in  the 
centre  of  it,  an<l  a  holly,  as  the  roof  is  gone,  wilh 
ronie  box  treee.  It  is  5i  feet  long  by  24  broad, 
aoj  ii  must  have  been  about  18  feet  high,  as  the 
marti  of  Kie  Gothic  roof  still  remains,  which  was 
■'Upported  by  two  stone  pillars,  the  remains  of 
which  are  slill  in  their  place.  It  is  supposed 
Ibal  one-lhird  of  this  room  was  grated  an,  and 
■hat  towards  the  lower  end.  The  immense  fire 
place  mentioned  above  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  parlour,  and  when  filled  wilh  billet  wood  of 
former  limes,  must  have  been  very  comfortable' 
*  ll  trmi  bIw  vttA  la  bald  ih*  Baraniil  CosrU  of  lti«  Haljdont. 

I       tTb«nn]MMKtI>r}birgLreiD«Bbtriiiralliii{m;  hiifath«r, 

■M    I    ikaUMiIlc,  gudi«ktepLii«tmiBit. 


in  a  winter  evening,  where  the  Abbot,  and-i 
few  of  his  Monks,  whose  minds  were  of  a  9^^ 
rior  order,  must,  have  enjoyed  "The  feast  o 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,*'  while  the  A^ir  W 
vanis  were  enjoying  a  feast  and  flow  of  a  MfM 
ent  sort,  in  the  refectory  or  dining- hall,— - 

•*— —  High  in  blood,  -^ 

Vuil  with  the  juice  of  tlit*Toicaii  gmp^**:  .     T  i !     J 
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I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state,  that  this.  Abb0^ 
was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  ancient  Kinga  4 
Scotland ;  David  L  and  James  11.  are  knofMl 
to  have  passed  many  days  here,  and  if  our  t^ 
cords  had  not  been  destroyed  by  southern  jea^ 
lousy,  we  might  have  been  able  to  have  enun6 
rated  many  more  of  them. 
'  Immediately  south  of  this  parlour  is  a  largi 
arched  passage,  which  led  from  the  front  of  tSc 
Abbey  towards  the  village  of  Dryburgli;  UM 
arch  is  a  half  circle,  and  the  paasa^  is  $/k  ftM 
long  by  13  broad,  and  just  8  feet  high.  itniM* 
diately  above  this  passage  is  the  buttery,  oir  btil^ 
lery  of  the  Abbey.  The  small  ttair-case  frcM 
the  Abbot's  parlour  to  the  dormitories  led  through 
this  chamber,  and  the  door  on  the  top  of  tlie 
stair  is  very  small,  and  only  four  feet  high)  and 
from  the  appearance  must  have  been  closed  by 
an  iron  door  ;  this  is  easily  discernible  from  the 
manner  the  stones  are  cut  to  receive  the  door. 
It  may  be  asked  why  this  precaution  ?  We  an* 
swer, — the  buttery  was  the  place  the  refectory 
plate  was  usually  deposited  in,  therefore  we 
conceive  an  iron  door  was  not  unnecessary. 
There  was  another  stair-case  to  the  Monks* 
dormitories  besides  this,  which  went  from  this 
cloister — 

M/  gutu  ne'er  tuffer'd  frpn  e  college  cook, 
M/  name  ne'er  enter'd  |n  a  byUery  book. 

■Bbamstow. 

To  this  departmelit  were  usually  attached  a  lay 


)toinan,aclerk  of  the  kitchen,  and  three  grooms 
of  the  buttery  ;  this  was  the  establishraeiit  for 
SOMawk'i.  of  which  Dtyburgh  usually  consisted. 
The  Kize  of  thin  apartment  waii  S4  feet  by  14 ; 
lie  roof  of  it  is  gi>ne.  '1  here  is  one  very  small 
tritpdow  to  it  at  llie  east  end,  where  the  wall  is 
itill  very  hi^h  ;  it  also  has  the  remains  of  a  fire- 
place. This  is  the  only  apurlment  in  the  whole 
Abbey,  the  stone  pavement  of  which  is  Btill  en- 
tire;  it  is  done  with  irregular  flag  stones,  in  the 
■Be  ^^y  ^^^  Roman  roads  were  anciently 
peved.  The  stair-case  to  the  dormitories  is  still' 
entire,  with  round  or  bullet  tviiidows  ;  that  from 
llie  Abbot's  parlour  is  gone,  but  there  is  another 
vay  by  the  opposite  side  up  to  this  buttery. 

Inimediutely  south  of  the  passage  stated  above, 
i«lhe  remains  of  the  library,  evidently  a  more 
modern  building  than  the  rest  of  the  Abbey,  but 
of  efjuaki,  if  not  more  beautiful  workmanship; 
lAere  is  very  little  of  tliis  edifice  remaining,  only 
ifce  east  and  north  wait.  In  the  east  wall  there 
■R  still  two  large  Roman  arched  windows,  the 
outside  ornamented  with  indented  work.  In  the 
Mrlh  wall  is  the  entrance  door,  a  Roman  arch, 
from  the  passage  above  slated,  and  it  is  exactly 
opposite  the  door  of  tlie  Abbot's  parlour  to  that 
pad'uge.  The  size  of  this  library  C^s  nearly  as 
ireeanm^ke  it  out)  appears  to  have  been  43 
feel  leng  by  24  broad,  and  about  18  feet  high  ; 
it  muHl  have  been  Gothic,  supported  by  three 
at  four  pillars  in  a  line  in  tne  centre  of  the 
a^rtment.  This  is  the  only  room  in  the  Abbey 
tliiit  the  rubbish  is  remaining  to  the  height  of 
siv  or  eight  feet,  and  this  would  not  have  been 
die  ca^e  had  a  fine  elm  tree  not  been  growing 
upnu  it.     Spencer  in  his  Fairy  Queen  says — 

Thco,  »  Ihej  'gan  tbc  library  la  view, 
And  anliiiu*  legist*  ri  lb  a  ■  Id  aiiie, 
Thcie  cbinctd  la  llie  Priiicci  bund  lo  rita 
Alt  Bickat  book,  higEi  BiiMiu'i  Manumeilli. 
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While  we  are  on  the  Auhject  of  the  library, 
Vie  know  no  time  so  appropriate  to  mention  that 
a  copy  of  the  "  Liber  Siae  Mariae  de  Drj/bnrgt^** 
— the  book  of  St  Mary  of  Dryburgh-— contaihiiu;^ 
its  ancient  Reeords  and  Charters^  is  in  the  Ad* 
vocates*  Library  in  Edinburgh,  a  fair  transcript 
from  whichy  under  the  eye  of  Macfarlane  of  that 
ilk,  fhe  learned  antiquary,  is  in  the  same  coUec* 
tibn,  frojn  which  it  appears  that  the  viental  of 
tbm  4^b^y^  as^  pilod'uced^  m  ike  tiitie  of  Jameft 
yi.  1387,  at'  tli^  annexation  drti6;eOTrchlaha*9i 

In  montf,  £10iip  I4s.  SSf.  ST^tV. 
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Tlie  ancient  revenue  of  this  Abbey  suffered 
cOnsidefrable  waste  inimediately  after  the  refold* 
matibn;  and  considering  flie  value  of  money 
suid  |i;rain  in  those  tioiesyand  thlaiof  the  domain 
lands  cultivated  by  the  servants  of  this  religious 
house,  which  consisted  of  ahout  400  acres  of  this' 
biest  lands  in  the  county,  fhe  whole  yearly  iii« 
come  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  what  would  now 
be  equal  to  <i^t600  sterling  per  annum,  a  goodly 
support  for  this  house,  which  does  not  appear 
at  any  time  to  have  maintained  above  50  Monks, 
yet  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  structure  reared  by  ancient  piety 

for  their  accommodation.— fG^rofeO 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  refectory,  or 
great  dioinff-room  of  the  Monks,  which  occupied 
the  whole  front  of  the  Abbey  facing  the  south : — 
It  was  100  feet  long  by  30  broad,  and  about  60 
high ;  the  two  gable  ends  are  still  perfectly  en- 
tire— in  the  west  one  is  the  beautiful  radiated 
window,  itiitt  ctfrtif^e  CTrcle,  aboat  19  feet  in 


sr 

iliauieter — it  is  eaid  the  aniEill  circle  in  tlie  een- 
Ire  represents  the  Saviour,  and  the  12  spokes 
;iro«eediii"  froiD  the  centre  to  the  radius  repre- 
leat  the  12  Apostles.  The  whole  of  this  f^able 
ii  beautiruUy  covered  with  ivy,  and  Adam  Maoa- 
field  Lawson  de  Cardonnel,  Esq.  of  Chirton,  m 
Northumberland,  has  giren  a  fine  engraving  of 
il  in  his  /Intiquities  of  Scotland.  Dryden  says 
un  this  subject — 


Pope  says — 

Tb«  (weci  rcjeclion  iue, 

The  genial  tiBtidi  Irt  ay  train  renai*. 

At  the  back  door  of  the  refectory  was  found 
avery  curious  old  lavilory,  for  the  Monks  to 
wash  their  hands  in  on  coming  from  the  dining- 
board,  or  on  going  to  it.  It  is  mounted  on  SQUie 
other  curious  slones  found  there,  one  is  a  part 
of  a  pinnacle,  and  hy  that  means  will  be  pre- 
served ;  it  is  beaulifully  carved  all  round,  re- 
waling  the  same  figure  eight  limes,  twice  on 
icb  fuce,  being  square,  the  figure  of  a  monster, 
Mhaps  from  gome  legend — the  head  of  a  pig  to 
' '<'  wings  of  a  bird,  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and 
'  i-iids  iu  a  leaf  by  way  of  tail ;  the  lead  pipe 
r  telling  out  the  water  is  still  to  it.  Under 
:'if  refectory  was  half  a  dozen  of  cellars,  the  re- 
iiains  of  which  are  very  distinct'^two  of  them 
we  entire;  the  one  opposite  the  gale-house  was 
the  almonry  cellar,  wnere  broken  bread,  meat, 
and  provisions,  were  given  to  the  poor;  over 
i!ii?  cellar  in  the  refectory*  w«9  a  door,  still 
liUre,  which  led  by  a  stair  down  to  the  kitchen, 
ii  the  stair  and  kitchen  are  destroyed.  The 
iiirirk  of  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  is  still  distinctly 
wen  in  the  west  gable  of  the  refectory  outside. 

•  Htm  mliD  il  111*  laic  Ladf  SUiu*  Scotl'i  Mil,  ilill  caikd 
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We  ndxt  proceed  to  describe  the  cloisters 
ittmediately  to  the  north  of  the  refectory  :-^The 
walk,  to  the  height  of  30  feet  are  still  stahding, 
but  the  arcade  is  destroyed,  evidently  by  fire. 
Macbeth  says*- 


£re  the  bat  hat  flowa 


Hit  chiaUr^d  flighl,  there  shall  be  done 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  SbakspiKirA. 

This  cloister  was.  100  feet  square,  and  is  now  an 
elegant  flower-garden.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
fttatue  as  a  monument  to  tnigo  Jones,  by  Growan, 
on  which  is  inscribed  :— 

Inigo  Jones, 
Obiit  Julij  1652,  JL  80. 

And  on  the  pedestal—- 

Vitrnvio  Britannico. 

There  is  a  very  old  inscription  close  to  the 

Kound,  near  the  window  of  the  Chapter  House, 
oking  into  the  cloister ;  1  should  think  it  must 
have  been  to  the  memory  of  some  Monk,  as  the 
character  is  very  ancient— it  is  only 

Hie  jacet  Archibaldiu. 

or  to  some  lay-brother  or  mason  employed  in 
the  building. 

There  is  a  door  in  each  corner  of  the  clois- 
ters ;  the  one  at  the  S.E.  corner  is  the  grand 
entrance  from  the  front,  by  a  flight  of  ten  steps, 
but  not  used  now,  a3  they  are  nauch  decayed; 
the  one  at  the  N.E«  corner  is  the  passage  from 
the  cloisters  into  the  church,  and  formerly  men- 
tioned as  near  St  Moden's  Chapel.  The  door 
at  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  present  entrance  into 
the  cloisters,  and  at  it  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Abbey;  Wilson's  (of  Kelso)  splendid  view  is 
done  from  this  spot,  and  there  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  one  about  the  Abbey.  The  door  at 
the  N.W.  corner  is  to  the  dungrons,  w  hich  bhall 
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^described  by  and  bye;  tliey  are  upon  the 
west  side,  which  side  the  peristyles  are  burnt 
down,  was  intended  for  a  Nunnery,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  built. 

Those  dungeons  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
very  gloomy  ;  two  perfectly  entire,  and  the  third 
partly  ruined.  Vou  enter  from  the  north-wesi 
door  of  the  cloislera ;  on  proceeding  into  the 
Innermost  one,  the  window  of  which  is  not  above 
two  inches  broad,  thou»:li  of  a  good  height,  but 
Ihose  two  inches  iiad  an  iron  bar  of  one  inch 
bruad,  which  took  away  one-half  of  the  melan- 
choly light  that  was  admitted  ;  it  is  S'i  feet  long 
liy  12  broad,  and  9  high.  In.  this  dungeon 
there  is  the  mcmorialof  an  extraordinary  Monk- 
ish punishm£-nt  for  prisoners,  either  refraclory- 
Muiiks,  or  border  predatory  moss-troopers— 
either ofw horn  would  remember  it  fur  along  time 
ifdtilt  iuHicted  : — A  hide  is  cut  in  a  solid  stone, 
kpactoufi  enough  for  the  largest  man's  hand,  into 
I'liich  the  prisoner's  hand  (Monk  or  plunderer) 
»as  tlirusr,  and  tlien  wedged  in  wilh  a  wooden. 
np(lf!e  and  ui.itiet,  which  wedge  was  left  so  firm 
'liui  ihe  prisoner  could  not  draw  It  out,  the  end 
of  which  wiis  chained  to  the  wall.  The  hole  is 
placed  so  low  that  the  prisoner  could  kneel 
down,  but  he  could  neilher  sit  nor  lie  down,  so 
if  this  punishment  was  continued  for  four  days 
and  nigDts,  the  pain  and  fatigue  became  into- 
lerable ;  and  if  those  prisoners  thus  in  a  purga- 
tory of  this  world,  calleduutfrom  pain,  either  the 
Monkish  brother  or  lay-keeper  was  sent  in  with  a 
huge  stick  to  be-litbour  the  individual  until  he 
nasquiel,  Irealinghim  woree  than  a  dog.  There 
n  a  seat  at  the  window  in  this  dungeon  for  pri- 
Mners  of  not  so  refractory  a  character,  and  in 
humanity  the  Monks  have  made  a  square  aper- 
ture in  Ihe  wall  for  their  holy  books  and 
bread  and  water,  no  other  provision  being  ever 
niHgtl  to  be  sent  to  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon. 


Tbe  presrat  nmmioii-hoiMe  of  Dryfrar^  mifei 
bwlt  in  IfiTS^  as  ive  leam  from  a  passage  in  till 
MwmariaU  of  the  Haiibnrtom :— ^^^  George  sftoif 
this,  in  the  year  ISTS,  built  a:  bouse  for  hinitalll 
near  the  mtU  of  Drybnrgb,  and  caused  cut  tbM 
Iiaird  of  Mertonn's  arms  for  biauelf  and  him 
wife  Agiie8«««>(al8o  a  Haliburton,  being  thij 
datfghiltrof  John  Haliburton  of  Moirhoinelaiiirik 
-•^opoB  the  lintel  of  the  west  window  of  the  Bfim 
bouse."  This  house  was  again  repaired  aaii 
moderniased  by  John  Haliburton  of  Newnaiaaj 
beir  male  and  representative  of  the  family  of 
Merloun,  who  married  Margaret  Rutherford  dl 
Edgerslon,  in  1682,  and  their  armorial  bearing 
placed  abore  the  door  at  that  time  ;  this,  as  w# 
have  said  above,  is  now  in  Sir  Walter  Seotl^a 
aisle. 

Before  the  Haliburtons  built  this  house,  tbey 
lived  in  a  house  they  built  for  themselves  on  tho 
top  of  the  hill  above  Drvburgh,  near  the  oM 
font  stone,  which  has  a  splendid  view  towarda 
the  vale  of*  Kelso,  and  is  one  of  the  most  coflM> 
roandins  situations  in  the  country ;  it  was  called 
Newmains  of  Dryburgh — a  few  stones  only  of 
this  house  are  remaining,  but  the  place  is  very 
conspicuously  marked  by  a  clump  of  elms  grow* 
ing  out  of  it,  which  have  a  very  pietures^iio 
effect  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh.  The  vote  is 
on  Newmains,  so  called  in  kht  freeholder's  list. 
A  very  beautiful  leiter  describes  the  rural  ei^ 
tuation  of  Dryburgh,  which  we  shall  here  tran- 
scribe for  the  amusement  of  the  reader  : — 

ALBANICUS  TO   HORTUS. 

^'  You  desire,  my  good  friend,*  to  know  how 
I  pass  my  time  in  the  country,  and  to  have  a 
sketch  of  this  beautiful  district  of  Scotland, 
through  ivhich  you  have  often  passed  (viz.  to 

«  Vis.  Lord  Gftrdcoilea,  Stitch  Jud^e,  m-  Senator  of  tltc  Couft 
of  Jutltcc  laScotlukL 


Jedburgh  aad  Dumfries ;  Editor)  «ritb  tbe  d%< 
nily  of  oSice,  but  not  with  the  teisurs  of  tutul 
contemplation.  Trumpets  and  ermine,  nvy  dear 
Hortus,  make  a  very  improper  fore-ground  for 
%  landscape— with  Buch  a  fore-ground  you  have 
no  doubt  frequently  looked  down  upon  my  bunt- 
Ut  residence,  between  the  36  and  37  mile-gtonea 
ODihe  road  to  Jedburgh,  where  Ihe  house  and 
tbe  ruiDs  of  the  Abbey  are  Been  embosomed  in 
wood— from  the  sylvan  situation  the  name  of  the 

Ekce  \s  deriTed,  darrab,  an  oak,  and  bruagh,  or 
urgh,  a  hill,  signifun^  in  tlie  language  of  Old 
Pictland,  the  brow  of  oaks;  so  that  were  i  a 
Roman  I  would  call  this  my  Qiiereinian  Villa  ^ 
sad,  indeed,  oaks  grew  here  wilh  a  procerity  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  "  oi  home."  Around 
tbii  place,  forming  a  Peninsula  of  52  acres,  the 
Tweed,  having  left  its  ancient  bed,  washes  Ibe 
fnt  of  hif;h  ruddy  rocks,  and  returns  again 
wilbin  JOOO  feet  ot  its  departure,*  shaping  the 
perfect  resemblance  cf  a  horse  shoe,  as  tbe 
Weir  does  at  ihe  majestic  cily  of  Durham.  It 
teens  in  ancient  limes  highly  probable  lliat  thi« 
place  bad  been  dedicated  to  religious  purposes, 
because  in  making  excavations  fur  draining  a 
itwie  quarry  at  an  eminence  called  the  iinfs 
Hill,  I  observed  numerous  interriiejilB  of  human 
WtDB,  all  of  Ihem  rejjularly  placed,  iind  many 
uf  tbeoi  in  Gaelic  Sarcophagi  t  of  inur  pieces 
of  ihin  stone. 


*'  The  latitude  of  Ihis  place  is  nearly  63°  30'~ 
iU  elevation  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  about 
too  feet— belutv  the  level  of  the  top  of  Eildon 
Hill,  11 10  feet;  and  what  may  perhaps  surprise 

>  Tkii  !i  CBlled  tlit  Cretctal  ur  ll.i  Tuted. 
tOHTvryfina  ci^tiic  Sjiiophigoi  hni  liten  fouuJ,  nnd  nlactd 
Mr  0*  Abbty. 
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you,  near  74  feet  lower  than-^  the  paveisetit  of 
the  Rojal  Exchange  at  Edinbui^b* 

^'The  soil,  forsi^  by  a  mixture  of  fijie  river 
sand  and  clay,  is  remarkably  .fine  and  fertile,  and 
productive  both  of  corn  and  fruit — a  pear  tree 
tn  my  orchard,  produced  last.year  (1790)  a  crop  ^ 
that  sold  for  seven  guineas  ;  and  so  favourable  ' 
is  the  situation  in  every  respect  to  orchards,  that 
1  have  planted  one  with  my  own  hand,  fronv 
which)  if  I  live  a  dozen  of  years  (the  author  waff 
alive  in  1811^7,  and  likely  to  live  many^years  after^' 
that),  1   may  be  able  to  brew  a  considerable* 
quantity  of  cyder,  after  supplying  the  neighbour*  • 
hood  wi4h  dumpliu  fruit  to  qualify  their  bacon  ^ 
— Serofacturus  (at  any  rate)  nepotibus  colicam-. 
The  climate  is  very  temperate ;  for  1  found  li^re 
the  cistifns  hirfustus  %t9iViA\iifi^  the  winters,  »*. 

Slant  which  1  hold  to  be  one  of  the  best  vegeta^ 
ie  thermometers  in  this  country,  btitfrom  the 
mildness  of  our  winters  since  1788,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  how  far  1  may  venture, 
the  introduction  of  delicate  strangers.  The 'face 
of  the  country  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  walk 
or  little  riding  that  I  project  about  this  placet 
will  conduct  us  from  the  hou^e  half  a  mile  close - 
by  the  woody  margin  of  the  Tweed,  on  the  pe- 
ninfiula  ;  and  leaving  it  by  gently  ascending  the 
adjoininghill  of  Bemersyde,  on  a  natural  terrace 
}oii  \^illseeon  the  left  the  beautiful  windings 
of  the  river,  through  herds  and  flocks,  intermin- 
gled with  corn,  and  the  country  sloping  with 
ascent  to  our  Scottish  Farna8$us,  with  its  triple 
head  the  Irimontium  of  the  Romans,  (the  three 
Eildon  Hills  close  to  Melrose)  whose  hues  ex- 
hibit, according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
time  of  the  day,  all  the  colours  of  the  celestial 
bow,  from  the  rich  violet  and  indigo  to  the  fad*^ 
ing  reds  and  yellows  of  the  setting  sun  ;   whil& 

*  Which  wai  coiopletely  effected., 


th^  bmac]  and  extended  efaadows  of  the  moun- 
tain, obscures  in  succession  the  various  parts  of 
Ifie  landscape,  and  feasts  the  eje  with  the  re- 
liirning  and  flickering  rays  of  the  departing  l!?ht. 
The  windings  of  tlie  river  are  seen  from  Mel- 
rose, and  the  fly-boat  bridge  at  Drjgraage, 
where  the  Leader*  meets  the  Tweed,  preeents 
(he  perspective  of  very  light  and  elegant  arches. 
Here  the  woods  and  lower  of  Bemersyde  are  a 
fore-ground,  and  returning  along  tho  eastern 
hrow  of  the  hill  (Wallace  Hill),  we  liiive  the 
Bindings  of  the  Tweed  towards  Kelso,  and  a 
fine  champaign  country,  whose  horiaon  is  buund- 
>'<l  by  the  Cheviot  Hilts  and  llownam  Law, 
chequered  and  finished  in  Iheir  undulating  dis- 
tance by  Rubers  Law  and  the  Craggs  of  Minto. 
My  house,  though  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  a  beautiful  prospect,  has  no  more  ihan  a 
partial  view  of  the  river,  beyond  which  appear 
tW  high  ruddy  rocks  I  monlioned,  and  alt  around 
me  ia  orchard  and  wood,  through  which  are  seen 
i>ie  ruins  of  the  Abbey  ;  which  ruins  exhibit  the 
Homan,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  Golhic 
drchilccture,  in  its  difierent  parts,  erected  in 
siiecfsr.ive  ages — ail  over  the  remains  juu  be- 
liold  the  usurpati>in  of  nature  oter  art,  which 
murk-:  the  antiquity  of  its  destruction— here  jou 
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nd  there  others 
;'ri>Hing  fantastically,  so  that  the  root  of  one 
irec  i:^  immedialely  above  your  head,  and  being 
iihiive  an  arch,  you  pass  below  it,  as  you  view 
(he  ililferent  parts  of  the  building.     There  is  no 

iTiiBion  here  for  much  hermitages  or  hermits, 
'■•r  »kulls,  or  strings  of  beads,  in  iniiiaiiou  of  n. 

'•avv,  every  step  ]0u  lake  sufficiently  indicates 
'"c  iirigiiial   repose  and   ^aiiciitj  of  thf  iibnile. 

•   LasJer  Waler. 
u  mtDtiaaed  above  in  the  librar}.    . 
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SonaetiiMs  }oa  enter  into  a  -dark  and  glooiM 
cloister,  700  open  a  door  and  pass  into  a  ffoiw 
gadrden,  whicli  formerly  was  tne.  quadrangle  0 
tbe  doistersj  where  cypress  are  planted  to  madl^ 
the  old  foundations  of  tne  pillars  of  tbe  arcadeei^ 
In  tbe  centre  of  tbis  little  flower  garden,  whicK 
is  100  feet  square,  is  a  statue  of  Inigo  Jones  Ujt' 
menting  tbe  destruction  of  tbis  noble  edifice 
Witb  his  right  hand  he  smites  bis  bosom,  aq^t 
looks  up  to  the  beautiful  circular  window  wbiM 
adornea  the  great  hall  or  refectory  of  tbe  Abbey,' 
and  is  now  Witb  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing almost  covered  with  ivy,  whose  tender  fai^ 
ta8tic  tendrils  creep  alon^  its  astragal  carvings 
from  the  circumference  to  its  centre.  One  tbinkt 
they  hear  old  Inigo  lamenting  the  dilapidation 
with  an  ^'  O  quam  pulchra  Donius  I  O  quan 
miserabite  fatum,  tantum  ambitio  potuit  saudere 
malorum.*'  This  quadrangle,  in  point  of  ruin, 
is  perhaps  just  in  the  state  that  fVhcatlyj  witli 
n  band  of  fanatic  masons  at  his  command,  would 
have  made  it  at  the  reformaiion.     Nothing  is 

Perfectly  entire  except  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  St 
loden  and  the  Chapter  House,  which  very  an* 
ciently  had  been  used  as  a  Conventual  Church 
before  its  restoration  and  augmentation  by  tbe 
Constable  Hugo  de  Morville,  and  his  wife  Bea- 
trix de  Beaucnamp,  in  the  time  of  David  I., 
anno  1151.  This  Chapter  House  contains  tbe 
bones  of  the  founders,  which  I  found  very  en- 
tire in  Sarcophagi,  placed  in  the  centre  of  its 
area^you  may  believe  I  did  not  disturb  tbe 
ashes  of  the  venerable  dead»  but  1  could  not  re- 
sist the  curiosity  of  the  living  in  taking  out  the 
remains  of  the  great  Constable's  statT,  which  lay 
on  the  right  side  of  Hugo  de  Morville,  and  a 
few  of  the  beads  of  Beatrix  de  Beauchamp;  ca« 
lices  that  were  of  base  metal,  and  mouldered  by 

*  These  cypresies  anfortunately  die  at  soon  as  they  rise  above 
the  walls. 
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imp,  were  upon  (heir  breasts,  some  of  ilie  fiag- 
meals  of  which  I  jiIbo  took  away.  The  quick- 
■ilver,  with  which  they  had  heen  rubbed  to  innke 
tliem  more  con^icuDiis,  was  fouiii]  fluid   in  di«- 

icrsed  (globules  among  the  ashes.  Thiaroom,  11 
am  able,  I  mean  to  stucco,  (it  was  found  ini- 
{nssible  from  the  dampness)  and  dedioite  to  thp 
portraits  and  contemplalinn  of  illustrious  Scot^, 
and  to  pive  the  name  to  it  of  llie  Temple  oj 
Caledonian  Fame. 

"  1  have  heard  of  jout  strenuous  efibrts  in  ap- 
liljiug  your  soperabandant  fortune  to  the  iflie- 
cour  of  strugglin<;  merit  in  Scotland.  May  my 
countrymen  strire  to  enter  ia  at  the  strait  gale  of 
An  veaerable  apartment  I  Marcus  Auretius 
«ni  Seneca  are  an  the  outside  of  this  building. 
None  can  enter  that  are  not  true  Scots — 
VMi  RobtiT  Scalnt  anmoto  Robaik 
VMM  Kabur  SiMiie  iatrcctBB  ftaion  Hobar. 

"  Of  this  Abbey  my  noble  and  truly  excellent 
uculor,  John  Erekine*,  afterwards  Regent  of 
Ike  ScotB,  was  Commendator  during  the  life- 
line of  bis  elder  brothers,  Hobert  and  Thomas, 
Lordfi  Eriikine,  I  am  happy  to  think  1  may 
pUce  his  image  with  the  approbation  of  my 
countrymen  in  my  Temple  of  Caledonian  Fame 
•may  his  image  be  displayed  in  my  life  and  in 
Uf  character,  though  my  private  station  forbids 
me  ev«r  to  expect  to  employ  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian— I  am  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  intellec- 
losl  delight,  ana  in  endeavouring  to  display  the 
neglected  fame  of  others  who  deierve  it— 

I  care  nst,  fortune,  what  ^ou  laay  dcDj ; 
Tou  caaaet  tali  aie  of  ht*  nnlurc'i  grace ; 


Ltt  b*>lili  Di]'  n 
And  I  lb«ir  jayi  i 
or  fancy,  reaiDD, 


■.  by  li 


C6 

"  Farewell,   my  dear    Horius.     Should    vQij 

think  of  wandering  from  your  own  pleasant  vill||ii] 

come  here  and  you  fth^U  have  milk  in  the  moni* 

incC)  perfumed  with  cinnamon  and  ddour  of  roses; 

nay*  if  1  thought  it  would  make  you  young  agaiil 

1  would  provide  a  kettle  and  bathe  you  in  iii 

for  with  respect  to  my  old  friends,  1  am  quite  bj 

the  mind  I  am  about  estates,  thinking  it  muil 

better  to  improve  those  we  have  than  irunoiiii 

the  risk  q(  buying  aew  ones.    Once  more,  fai* 

well !     (See  ike  Bee^  vol.  4.,  p.  160  J 

"Tweedside,  July  15,  1791.'' 


The  following  monument  is  at  the  foot  of  tkl 
bell  stairs  :— 

Hie  jacet  Honort— lii  Vir  Adam  RpbMm  d«  Gledditwood, 
.  ^01  obiil  y'u  Ootobrii,  Anno  Domine,  155& 

A  crot»,  with  steps  in  the  centre  of  the  iionc^ 

This  monument  was  found  in  consequence  d 
a  fire  being  lighted  by  the  people  who  watched 
the  remains  of  the  late  Lady  Scott  of  Abbott* 
ford)  and  burned  the  earth  away  that  covered  it 
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CHAPTER  iv. 

ThegnMtand  aged  too  must  go» 
▲ad  youth  and  b«auty  will  lie  low. 


Amongst  the  old  monuments  Ui  il\e  ceme- 
lery  are  iUe  ibi lowing  :  — 

Mm  lies  Adri^Haig,  wh6  diad,  being  the  time  eflbe  Lwdek 

Pftwitatic,  thb  is  the  truth. — ^His  esponieric,  Margaret . 

Htwtiiy*  litter  of  Thomas  Hewtli,  law.f  1680. 

David  Haig  died  July  4, 1762,  aged  85  years. 

Alfo  his  spouse,  Agnes  Soirviji,  who  died 

Oct.. 20.  1754,  aged  8li  years.| 

The  second  monument  is  as  follows : — 

Here  lies  Andrew  Haig,  who  died  the  29th  January, 
1649*        «        «        «        «       . 

This  is  near  the  ttltima  dowvs  of  the  Haigs 
«f  BefDersyde-— so  is  the  one  following  ; — 

.  Here  lies  Andrew  Haig,  . .  {  . .  in  Dry  burgh,  who  died 

Ibe  1st  ofDecember,  at;ed  60yeAr^.   Also  Jane 

M*MeJlan,  his  wife,  who  died  the  4th 

of  Decern b«r, aged  70 years;    • 

boCh  in  the  year  of 

our  liord, 

1671. 

As  Jonathan  and  Israel's  King 

In  loTe  did  still  abide, 
So  pleasant  were  this  liHipy  pair. 
Their  death  did  not  divide. 

lu  allusion  to  their  huving  died  within  four 
days  of  one  another — he  must  have  been  a  good 

*  Hetlies  of  Mertoun. f  Contraction  for  lawyer. 

I  1  find  that  Andrew,  2.  Robert,  3.  George,  and  4.  James,- — 
■11  lhe«e  four  brothers,  were  killed  in  the  serrice  of  the  J.lector 
Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia,  anno  1629  and  1680,  without  istue. 
(Douglas*  Baronage.)  He  (Adrian)  might  have  been  a  follower 
of  theirs,  as  the  mbiher  of  those  four  brothers  nursed  the  Princes* 
Ili2abeth,ff  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  mairied  the  Elector 
i'alaline. 

ft  Named  after  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

}  I  suppose  the  word  feuar  was  placed  here. 
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husband,  as  his  wife  seems  to  have  died  of  grief 
for  his  loss.* 

H«ro  lift  Andrtw  Haig,  who  died  fi9lh  Stpttmbcr,  U$79. .  :{:j 
AIm  his  tpoate,  Maigamt  W«od,  wlio  departed 
tkc  dd  daj  of  Dccnbbcr,  1699,  aged  91. 

The  next  is  one  of  the  HalibuHons — 

Here  lies  Jamei  Baia,  who  lived  ia  the  towahtad  #f  Drjbargh^ 

and  died  the  lOlh  af  December,  170D;  hit  aga  58. 

Ako  Mary  Haliburton  hit  spbuM^  who  diiSl 

the  6lh  day  of  April,  1712  ; 

her  age  ifk 

TlM^re  i9  a  Y^ry  ekgnnl  itrn  iiH^li»iiii»iit  lot  Mi 
En^ldriuid  Rus&iaca.  mercteati  wjhfo  died  foti^ly 
in  this  parlih^t&ougb  oot^cwrdTos  to  (be  date 
we  will  giv«  it  here-^ 

Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  James  HiTt,  Esq.  ofWalthamstow, 
io  the  eaiwty  of  Enez,  who  died,  at  Qlttdnroad^air . 
tha  22d  of  October^  1824^  a|red  69. 

The  next  are  rather  old  fnonnaaents*- 

Hero  liei  Jamei  Walker,  son  to  thvdctteascd  Jek»  W«ikeiv    - 
whadied  the  llthofOolobe!^1718>  and 
.-i.^  of  his  age. 

Here  lie  Walt^and  James  Tyler,  sens  of  Jmnfa><yier  hira 

in  Dryborgh ;  Walter  died  April  iO»^  l74$..a«cd  15 

years;  and  JapMs  died  January  7,  17S7, 

aged  14  years. 

The  next  is  a  relation  of  theirs — 

Here  lies  Francis  Di  #  •  ksoQ*  son  to  Alexander  Dickson, 

He  died  July  the  Idth  day,  1718  ;  his  age  -2  years. 

H«re  lies  Alison  Melrose,  spouse  of  Henry  Cunnyagham,  gardeaoi 

ia  Dryburgh,  who  died  July  1, 17S7,  aged  62  years. 

Also  her  son  Alexander. 

Hera  lies  the  dust  of  John  Cunnyngham,  lata  tenant  in 

Dryburgh,  who  died  February  12, 1791, 

aged  53  years. 

His  wife,  I  understand,  also  lies  beside  him  ; 
she  was  daughter  to  the  late  Janie»  Hood,  cac« 
penter  in  Dryburgh.    They  left  a  daughter. 

*  Finlison  the  farmer  wrote  the  following  lines,  hut  the  ftriendi 
would  not  let  it  be  put  on  the  torab  :-*-  - 

**  O  cruel  death,  for  ever  killing. 

Has  kiird  poor  Haig  and  Jean  M'Mellaa ; 

But  stHl  in  hopes  that  they  shall  metl^ 

Tkegr  hNd  poor  Jenn  nt  Andrew's  feeu"  F. 
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Tb&'«ejrt  nonameni  i«  tiA  the  greut  gate  of 
the  clmrdi ;  ;it  has. Adam  ai)d  Bre Vseiilptured 
on  one  ddi9:0CiV--Withe:|i^ei^r«r 

# 

Hero  li«t  WilKam  Prinj^le ,  {gardener  in  Drybargb, 

Bere  Um  i;rinUaiJBeU,^l9«|lar«iiDry1iorg]i9  wh«  died 

SeptembeiLSMS,  the  yemr  I78i,  aged  79. ,  Alio  hli 

•   ipoiiae^  AgMi  Hellle,  who  died  the 

$dj>fB0oeinber,l7J^ 

Aged  57« 

TraOKtion  «ays  tbat  thk  Will Wb  :  Bell  was  a 
stone  mason,  and  t^t-ke  (RiUed  down  more  of 
the  Abbey  than  any  Biaa  wSare  bim  aver  did — 
llu8  occasioned  so  .  much  disgust,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  leave  Drjbnrghandgo  to.Newstead, 
whc^  be  died,"~and  that  bis  boms  were  brought 
hereto  be.  buried.  . 

The  next  is  to  the  Gibsons-— 


H«re  lies  William  Gibion,  son  t9  Williain  tjribipo,  in 
Dryhorglif  wImi  died  May  5, 17SI,  aged  38  years. 
Alao  William  Gibson,  wbe  died  January  99, 
1702,  aged  91  years.   Also  WiUiam  Gib- 
son, their  father,  who  died  the  lOih 
ef  January,  1780,  aged  8S  yean. 

Here  lies  Joha  Aitchisim  and  Iibell  Sandersei,  indwellers 

in  Dfyburgb.    Alio  Janel  Blahie,  sjiouse  to  Jebn 

Aitchisen,  younger,  vrright  in  Dryburgb,  died 

February   I,  1769,  aged  75  years. 

Also  ive  of  tbrir  ebildren. 

Here  lies  James  M'Dongal,  aged  6M  ytars.    Agnes 
Dodds,  his  Rpouse,  who  died  7lh  Janu- 
ary, 17G7,  aged  76  years. 

Here  lies  William  M^Ooogal,  ton  to  James  M^Dengal, 

gardener  in  Newton  Den,  who  died  Janiar).  8, 

1775,  aged  IS  yearf . 
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BcN  lict  WilUani  M'Dongal,  teaant  in  Dryborgh,  uxS  £§ 
'   yem.    AUe  IsbcU  Kiel,  buwift,  died  tli«  10th  of/ 
MMch.  1779,  aged  Se  yean.    Alio  William   .      .  • 
H*X>ooga],  their  too,  who  died  the  2d  of  '  ^ 

2^brtfa1ry,   1754.     Also   Alexander  * 

M'Dougal,  their  ton,  who  died  Doc. 
,      .    .      .    S7, 1760,  aged  24  yearpu 

*       '  *  *         '  •  .   •*  ■ 

Hen'^Htt  Sltpelh  Kor,iiitor  to  neaas  Xor^  tOMuii  im    ; 

^JUdpftth,  ^fao  died  Soptraibcr  18^^  17^ 
aged  78  yean  mad  w-  half. 

.  Here  !iei  Robert  Scojtt,ivho.  died  Jannary.  2,     . 
1778,  aged  SI  yeart. 

This  family  came  from  Ashkirk  ;  the  relatiam 
of  this  Robert  Scott  stiH  keep  4he  gate  at  Dry* 
burgh. 

JSere  lies  Zerubabell  ForMo,  who  died  December  S8, 1786, 
aged  71  years.    Also  James  Forson,  died 

July  8,  1786,  aged  26.  .\f 

The  g^randsons  of  this  Zerubabell  Forson  stH! 
reside  in  the  Red  Hou?68,  Drjburgh.  They  ar« 
called  David  and  Zerubabell;  the  former  wat 
married  only  the  day  before  yesterday  (Decern* 
ber  15,  18^7,)  to  a  young  woman  from  Clacktiifty» 
on  the  estate  of  James  Hume,  £?q.  of  CarroK 
side ;  an  uncle  of  theirs  distinguished  himself  88 
a  printer  in  the  Principality^  commonly  called 
JLordship  of  Berwick-upon  Tweed.  * 

The. next  is  an  obelisk  monument,  and  be« 
longs  to  the  very  respectable  and  ancient  family 
from  which  A'c^'mian  bridges,  M.P.,  and  lately 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  descended— 

Here  lies  the  du«t  of  Ale  zander  Hopkirk,  late  indweller 

in  Dryburgb,  who  died  27th  of  January,  1789, 

aged  69  years. 

Before  1  give  the  rest  of  this  monument,  I 
will  mention  the  antiquit)  of  this  familj^.  \|>- 
i}et\^  Baronage  says,  p.  7—'*  Richard  II.  of 
England  made  solemn  proclamation  of  a  'ourna- 

*  Wiliimn  Fo:son,  father  of  Zerubabell,  was  avked  by  a  sti'arger 
the  name  of  an  exotic^— he  said  it  was  ao  aqua  viitf  tree,  instvad 
of  an  arbor  Tit ». 
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.  nent  to  be  held  in  London^  throqgh  Scotland, 
France,  and  Flanders,  to  whibh  several  stranger 
koig;hts  resorted/'  After  nientioiuil^  several 
tihs,  he  adds — ^^Tfae  next  Scotchman  was  Sir 
Wiiliam  Dalzell,  the  King  of  Scotland's  baniier 
bearer ;  he  challenged  Sir  Philip  Courtney,  the 
King  of  England'^  banner  bearer,  and  .when 
they  had  ridden  many  courses  they  gave  over 
without  a  seen  victory.'  Then  Cockbiirn,  Esq. 
of  Scotland,  justed  with  Sir  Nicholas  Howbkerk, 
but  Cockbiirn  was  bbfne  over  horse  and  man, 
aano  1395."  So  this  is  by  no  means  a  family  of 
yesterday.  But  to  continue — as  follows  on  the 
mooument :— 

Alio  Jamei  flopkirk,  hit  son,  who  died  14ih  August,  1777, 

tged  21  yean.    Also  Jean  Hopkirk,  his  daughter,  died 

•Slst  of  August,  1770.    Also  Jean  Briggs,  hit 

wife(or  BridgesXwho  died  28d  of  Oetolier, 

18M,  aged  77  yean. 

(This  was  the  aunt  of  the  Lord  Mayor.)  We 
Gnd  on  the  pedestal — 

George  Hopkirk,  their  son,  died  at  Roxburgh  Castle,  in 

the  Island  of  Jamaica,  March  11,  aged  48  years. 

George  Hopkirk,  their  son,  dedicates  this 

monument  to  their  memory  as  a  tribute 

of  affeclion  and  gratitude. 

This  George  Hopkirk  made  a  handsome  for- 
tune in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  left  it  to  his 
family.*     The  next  is  their  son-in-law — 

Alio  of  John  Gray,  manufacturer  in  Greenlaw  (formerly  in 

Dry  burgh)   who  ditd  there  the  14th  of 

August,  1821,  aged  65  years. 

He  was  an  active,  benevolent,  upright  man,  generally  esteemed, 
tsd  bii  death  deeply  lamented  by  bis  family  und  friends. 

This  monument  is  adjoining  to  James  HilTt 
Esq.  ofWallhauistow. 

«  £4000  sttrliog* 
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The  next  momunent  is  the  family  of  tha 
Hoods  in  pryburgh-*a  very  Monkish  names 
it  is  an  upright  tomb-stone,  with  a  figure  standi 
iijg^  up,  very  well  done  by  the  Smitiis  of  Dar^ 
nick»    It  is  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

In  mtmory  «f  Jamts  Hoed,  DrjliDrgli,  wbe  di«d  A«D. 

1799,  aged  8S  yean,    Of  bbell  Spotiwaod,  kit 

wife,  wIm  died  A.D.  1809,  agtd  9Iy«ara. 

Of  ikT99  of  tboir  ehiidrtn,  WUliasi, 

Henry,  and  Betty.    Alio.Aodrcw 

Hood,  a  grandchild,  died  1S11> , 

aged  11  ytari. 

t  know  thai  my  Redeoner  IiTeth,  and  that  as  ahail  atsMtAt 
the  latter  day  open  the  earth,  and  though  after  my  lift  worm 
detoor  thii  1>ody>  yet  in  my  fleth  BfamH  I  teefM.** 

The  next  b=a  isomunentof  o^e.i^f  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  •cowitry-^Thomas  the 
Rymer's  fajuily — 

In  Domory  of  Agnes  LearmomV  who  dM  Vefcmticr 
— ,  MDCCCXX,  aged  —  yean. 

In  Nisbet^s  Bi^ronage  we  read,  of  this  family. 
<^  There  is  another  charter  gnanted  by  Petru9 
de  Haga,  Dominus  de  Bemersyde,  with  the  con* 
sent  of  his  son  John,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Melrose,  to  pay  yearly  ten  salmonds  and  half 
a  stone  of  wax — witnesses  besides  the  church* 
men,  Wilhielmo  de  Bnrdin  Milite,  Hu^ne  de 
Pesibi,  Vice  Cpmite  de  Rokisburgh,  Wilhielmo 
de  Hately,  Thomas  Rymer  de  Erciidoun.**— 
This  charter  wants  a  d^te,  and  I  tliink  it  has 
been  granted  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
which,  was  foretold  by  Thomas  Rymer,  being  so 
designated  in  the  charter,  and  afterwards  on  ac* 
count  of  his  prophecies  in  rhyme;  for  in  other 
older  charters  he  is  designated  Thomas  Lear^ 
month  de  Ercildoun,  which  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beraersvde, 
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Tfe  now  proceed  to  the  next  monumeiit-^ 

m 

Hire  liffi  Tbomaf  Brokit,  late  tenant  in  3eqienjde,  who  , 

died  .January  6,  1776,  aged  71  yean,    llioinaf 

Birokie^  late  tenant  in  Prieston,  died  Sd^of  Jnly, 

ISlpL.    Mary  ^rokie,  bis  dangbier*  died  . 

Idth  of  JaaaarXf  1806,  aged  14  yean. 

John  Brokie,  his  ion,  died  Oct.    - 

9^180%aged^yewu. 

One  of  ibis  family  was  buiried  in  stone  in  the 
year  1837;  be  was  literally  built  up  in  it— it 
cost  £10. 

lo  the  ruins  of  the  chiirch  on  the  north  aide, 
io  an  open  space,  is.  the  sun-dial,  of  the  Hali- 
bnrtons ;  on  the  west  side  of  it  is  the  arms  of 
that  family,  and  T.  H.  under  it.  The  arms  are*— 
or,  on  a  bend  azur.e^  three  mascles,  aud  in  the 
dflister  canon  a  buckle  of  the  first  crest,  a  stag 
>l  gaze  proper ;  motto,  "  Watch  IVeel.^^  On 
the  east  sid^  of  the  dial  the  arms  of  the  Camp- 
bells, andT,  C.  under  it;  towards  thet  sQuth, 
a  female  figuri^rwiih  the  holy  cross  in  the  right 
hand,  and  theeup  of  salvation  in  the  left,  with 
this  motto,  ^'  Bide  Consiant.^^ 

We  observe  in  the  Memorials  of  the  Hali* 
burtons^  where  it  is  stated  that  the  MS.  is 
QMried  on  in  the  hand- writing  of  Thomas  Hali- 
burton,  T.  H.  as  above : — "  I  was  married, 
Monday  the  13th,  1701  years,  to  Janet  Camp- 
bell, iunde  the  T.  C.)  only  daughter  pf  Robert 
Campbell  of  North woodside,  Dean  of  Guild  of 
Glasgow^'*  This  Thomas  Haliburton  of  New- 
mains  resided  at  Dryburgh,  and  was  son  of  John 
Haliburton,  by  Margaret  Rutherford  of  Edger- 
ston,  his  wife. 

There  is  an  old  monument  much  defaced  near 
the  High  Altar  in  the  wall.  It  has  upon  it  in 
black  letter  H  •  .burton  obiit  anno  dom,  orate 
promcm  From  having  two  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Haliburtons,  it  is  known  to  be  that  of  Thomas 
Haliburton  of  Dryburgh,wbo  married  Mary  Hali« 
burton,  eldest  dauo^hter  of  John  Halibiirton  of 
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Mertoiin;  Thomas  diedSOih  January,  1673,  and 
Marv  7th  June,  1667. 

The  next  nionunyent  I  shall  mention  (and  one 
of  the  most  noticed)  is  to  the  son  of  old  Jamie 
Barrie,  who  takes  care  of  Wallace— ^the  inscrip- 
tion was  written  by  himself,  and  is  as  follows:— 

Bencmth  this  stone  lies  Jamei  Bftrrie^ 

Whose  Bible  lov'd  to  read, 
Bit  DOW  in  silent  tomb  does  lie, 

Ko  faither  ean  proceed 
Untfl  last  tmmpet's  awfal  sound 

The  rending  earth  shall  shake. 
And  opening  graTes  shall  yield  their  dost. 

And  death  to  life  awake. 

Aged  25* 

* 

This  young  man  left  two  sons,  now  residing 
in  Lauder. 

'  Two  more  monuments  are  as  follow  :— 

To  the  memory  of  Janet  Cowan,  (of  Old  Hamstocks 

parish  J,  who  died  December  16, 189S»  aged 

73  yean.    45  yean  in  the  service  of 

the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bnchan. 

She  had  been  five  years  before  that  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lady  Dianna  Scott.  The  remains  of 
William  Burnet,  are  deposited  close  to  Janet 
Cowan ;  he  was  IS  years  Major  Hiddeirs  servant. 

Here  He  the  remains  of  George  Lyon,  and  his  wife ' 

Slizabeth  Andenon,  who  had  been  in  the  lerticc 

of  the  Earl  of  Bnchan  S8  years.    They  were 

both  interred  in  one  grave  on  the  20th 

of  August,  1827*    He  died  on  the 

18th  Augist,  aged  62,  and  she 

on  the  18ih  August,  aged 

52  years. 

A  masonic  monument  near  the  high  ahar 
with  A.  P.  on  it,  with  a  sword,  compasses,  and 
a  rule,  apparently  to  a  free  master  mason.  A 
monument  erected. by  Sir  David  Erf^kine,  on 
whjch  is  engraved— 
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Irteted  to  tke  flMmwy  of  Hog*  !>•  Horv^K  Xoni  '^ 

XftDderdak,  and  I<ord  High  CluuiccUlb^r  Soollud^ 

whofonnded  and  built  this  Abboy  undtr  King 

David.    H«di«dinU69. 

(Wm  mm  laooeodtd  him  ai  Chancdldr  of  Seotkiid, 

ia  tbe  lanie  jtar  he  died.) 

Another   monument  erected  by   Sir    David 
Enkine,  near  tbe  high  altar — 

flMcd  to  tha  mcmorj  of  John  Urshiae,  Earl  of  Mar,  Xoid  High 
TitMurar  of  Scotland,  GoTtrnor  of  Henry  Prince  of  Walei, 
iid  Prioce  Cbarlei,  afterwards  King  of  England*  to 
whom  King  Jamet  YL  gave  thii  Abbey,  Md  its 
depcndenoiet  for  his  meritorious  serricesdoring 
a  long  life.   Died  Dtccmber,  1814^  in  the 
aid  year  of  his  age,  at  Stirling  Castloi 
of  which  he  was  GoTcmor* 


I  have  just  found  a  very  curious  article  relat* 
iif  to  Dry  burgh — Lord  Evers'  letter  of  No- 
vember 9,  1544,  to  Henry  VIII.  who  committed 
to  him  the  task  of  avenging  his  disappointment 
cf  breach  of  the  match  between  his  son  Edward, 
aid  the  infant  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  After 
degtroying  a  vast  number  of  places,  he  proceeds 
to  mention  Smailholm  Miln,  Nenthorn,  and 
Little  Newton,  that  is  Newton  Don ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  mention  as  follows : — 

^  Sir  George  Bowes  and  Sir  Bryan  Layton 
burnt  a  market  town  called  Dryburgh^  with  an 
ibbey  in  it,  all  saving  the  church,  and  a  great 
lubstance  of  corn,  and  brought  away  100  nolt 
cattle),  60  nags,  100  sheep,  and  moche  spoilage 
Dd  inside  geer.  Sir  Ralph  Evens  mentions  that 
le  rode  into  Lauderdale,  and  took  80  nolt  and 
0  prisoners.  Lord  Evers  was  killed  on  the 
8th  November,  at  Ancrum  Moor,  or  died  of 
is  wounds,  and  is  buried  in  Melrose." — 
fajffie^s  State  Papers 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Arm  all  tbe  household  pniently,  and  cbargo 
Thp  porter  bt  let  no  one  In  till  day. 

BXV  J0HKB01I« 


J.  HE  old  porter's  lodge  of  tbe  Abbey  stiil 

reitiairis.    There  has  been  a  double  row  of  ash 

and  elm  trees  up  to  this  lodge,  which  is  partly 

in  ruins-— SI  fine  old  trees  still  reniain — it  is 

called  the  Abbey  Close.    Those  trees  now  form 

a  double  row  on  the  north  side  of  the  arenas 

from  the  maHsion-hoiise  to  the  Abbey,  and  a 

ingle  one  on  the  south  side— contiguous  to  tfaia 

there   was  an  orchard,  and  the  space  is  still 

called  the  Orchard  Park,  but  there  is  only  one 

wild  eherry  remaining,  exclusive  of  some  fiw 

old  walnut  trees,  which  were  planted  on  the 

south  side  of  this  orchard  to  break  the  force  ol 

the  wind.    The  little  old  lodge,  where  reMdeA 

the  Abbey  porter,  or  lay-brother,  consisted  .'Qf 

two  storeys ;   the  ground  floor  had  been  tltt 

passage,  room,  with  two  small  windows  to  it  td 

eJEist  and  west.    In  this  part  of  the  little. raiji 

there  is  an  immensely  large  elder  tree  growings 

which  is  five  feet  in  girth, — an  immense  size  for 

an  elder,  or  boon  try  tree,  as  it  is  4»lled  in  Sc6t^ 

land  ;  trees  of  this  kind  never  acquire  any  siM 

Vhatever,  as  they  are  almost  always  bushes  in^ 

stead  of  trees,  and  it  is  not  for  a  small  way  it 

preserves  this  thickness,  but  it  is  so  for  10  feel 

up.     The  size  of  the  porter^s  lodge,  or  ga^e* 

house,  was  15  feet  by  12,  as  part  of  all  foui 

walls  are  still  remaining,  and  also  a  cornei 

closet  for  keeping  tbe  porter^s  meat,,  bread,  ,&ci 

— there  is  also  an  upper  storey,  where,  the  portei 

lived,  with  various  conveniences,  and  it  appears 

he  could  open  the  gate  without  coming  dowr 


To  Itiia  upper  storey  there  wastwo  Urgfe 
iriiidowii  lu  the  north  and  east :  the  north  onb 
i)  rlill  remaintni;,  but  it  ia  square  at  t(^,  wkleh 
(iroves  it  of  very  modern  construction ;  andat 
tlie  ^nble  ciidtj  i here  are  pigeon's  stept,  sO  it 
iiiuitt  not  be  more  than  100  or  li50  years  old-^it 
leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  treasurer,  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  his  sons,  Lords  Erskine,  Buchan,  and  Car- 
dross,   resided  here,  and   inhabited  the  Abbey 
many  years— the  part  tliey  occupied   was  the 
iL^fectory,  the  library,  the  Abbot's  parlour,  and 
'f  extensive  dormitories  above  them,  withth« 
1  iplfir  house  and  the  De  Morville  chapel.     It 
list  hove  made  a  very  extensive  house.     This 
!Dall   lodge  must  have  been  rebuilt  as  a  gate- 
iiiijse,  or  porter's  habitation,  by  Lord  Cardross, 
-  lie  architecture  seems  to  bear  the  character 
r  that  age,  tvhen   his  Lordship  inhabited  the 
ihl)ey  after  his  lather  and  grandfather  died,  for 
lie  tvas  the  grandson  of  Lord  Mar  the  Regent. 

This  Lord  Cardross  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Tbistle,  and  was  sent  along  with  Charles  Prince 
ofl^ales  to  Spain,  (afterwards  Charles  1.)  by 
King  James  VI. — but  at  Paris  he  met  with  a 
gnal  misfortune,  the  house  in  which  he  lodged, 
ind  all  his  rich  parapliernalia  for  the  Court  of 
tpaio,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  He  wrote  many 
Dressing  letters  to  his  mother,  the  Countess  qf 
abr,  (o  have  them  replaced,  or  to  send  money 
Rlr  that  purpose  ;  his  elder  brother,  Lord 
Bitchan,  was  on  the  same  mission,  and  both 
lirolhers  roet  with  the  same  misfortune  from 
living  ill  the  same  house,  but  we  are  not  told 
HhciTier  the  aged  Countess  sent  the  courtly 
irappings  or  the  argeiit  to  replace  them,  all  we 
Vbow  is,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Spain, 
aiid  returned  to  England  with  Charles,  after 
making  a  sleeveless  errand  of  it.  There  was 
vnainly  an  attempt  made  to  detaiatliem  in  Paris, 
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and  tbey  were  detained  much  too  long^,  as  Charles 
there  saw  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter 
of  Henrie  Quatre^  whom  he  afterwards  marriH 
—how  could  Jameir  Yl.  a  good  politician,  per- 
mit his  son  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic  ? — this 
fatal  marriage  cost  this  King  Charles  his  bead. 

Tbtra  on  bit  arm  bcr  one*  lov'd  portrait  lay, 
There  did  fcif  fata]  aairiagaliiB  coDTcy. 


•  ■ 

At  the  top  of  the  douMe  row  of  ash  and  ffihia 
trees,  Lord  Buchan  has  placed  an  olMJlLsk'V^ 
the  very  spot  where  the  door  of  the  priof-s 
house  stood,  at  the  top  of  the  Abbe}'  dlcfse^  nekr 
the  old  gdte-house  or  porter^s  lodge  of  t& 
Abbey,  with  the  following  inscription-^ 

GEN  10  MA  JORUM. 
7o  the  honour  of  our  Aneesiors. 

^ 

There  are  several  very  large  thorn  trees  ^pn 
this  spot,  as  large  as  those  on  Bag^hot  HmIA, 
called  Wickham  Bushes,  supposed  to  biivefamii 
the  seat  of  William  of  Wycoml^  whir  burat 
Windsor  Castle.  i      /  ^^ 

Sir  David  JErskine  has  had  two  figures  ciii  oo 
this  obel»«fc^  by  CJeorge  Burnet  in  Newstead; 
on  one  uil«;i»  James  1.  of  Scots,  ahd  James  it. 
of  Scots^  who  was  killed  in  besieging  Roxburgh 
Castle  ;  tliey  are  beautifully  done. 


CHAPTKll  VI. 


(er^iin  (4«  LIITES  of  BRITISH  SAIKTS.) 

dOISIL  was  a  Monk  of  the  Monastery  of 
Maitros,  (on  tlie  river  Tweed),  in  the  lime  of 
'li<>  primitive  fervor  of  our  KiigliBh  Saxon 
'-'mrcli.  He  was,  in  all  appearance,  one  of 
'  ii.se  English  youths  that  were  trained  up  by 
"^i.  Aidan,  and  his  Scotch  or  Irish  associates,  in 
ri-itiiin  \)\e\y  and  monastic  discipline  ;  in  both 
r  irbicb  he  liecame  so  great  a  pro6cient,  as  not 
nlj  lo  be  judged  worthy  of  the  priestly  degree, 
irj  of  the  ofBce  of  PrcF-posittts  or  Prior  of  his 
'iaitBetery,  but  also  to  be  famed  all  over  the 
"Tinlry  for  his  rare  and  excellent  virtues :  in- 
iiDnch,  that  the  chief  motive  that  determined 
Si,  Culfibert  to  make  choice  of  the  Monastery 
<  I  Mailros.  rather  than  thatof  LindisrBrae,fortbe 
:  'i<ie  in  which  he  would  learn  the  sckuice  of  the 
'^<in(s,  was  because,  thous^h  the  latt^rwanted  not 
(eaiHi4^li>ra!nthiakind,yet  noone  was  thought 
■  perfect  therein  as  the  Prior  «f  Rfeilros  ;  as 
v_-  learn  from  Si.  Bede  in  the  Hf&-of  St.  Cuth> 
liert,  c.  6,  who  in  the  same  place  calls  St  BoisiL 
i  man  of  sublime  virtues;  and  /,  4i  kittar.  e. 
27,  n  man  of  great  virtues,  and  of-  a  prophetic 
ipirit  ;  to  whose  direction,  says  he,  Culhbert 
humbly  subjecting  hinu'eW',,  received  from  him 
bolh  t^e  knowledge  of  Ihe  holy  scriptures  and 
ike  examples  of  all  good  works.  We  may 
judi^  of  the  exceltep$^  of. Ibe. muster  from  the 
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Eerfection  to  which  the  scholar  attained  under 
is  discipline ;  who  was  used  afterwards  to  speak 
of  our  Saint  as  of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  one 
highly  favoured  with  the  grace  of  prophecy. 
St.  Bede  relates  several  instances  of  his  spirit 
in  this  kind  :  as  when  at  the  first  sight  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  he  said,  to  the  standers  by,— ^^^  Behold 
a  servant  of  God  ;''  and  afterwards  foretold  all 
that  should  happen  to  th^  same  St,  Cuthbert  in 
the  sequel  of  his  life.  As  aUo^i  when  he  foretold 
three  Ve^rs  beforetiiBndHhe^gr^at\)^dlilence  of 
664,  and  that  he  htnfSi^lf  "slimild  die  of  it  ;  but 

•  Eata,  the  Abbot,  should  outlive  it  and  die  of^a 

•  dysentery. 

^  But  let  us  hear  St.  Bede,  iii  StrCutfibert's 
life,  c.  8,  speakingof  these  things,  and  wirhalof 
the  happy  end  of  this  holy  roan.  ^<  Tbe'chapi- 
pion  of  Christ,  (Cuthbert,  returning froni  Rippon 
to^lVfailros),  by  change  of  place  no  way  changed 
in  his  mind  from  the  resolution  of  the  hei^venly 
warfare  he    had   undertaken  ;'  but    with  .the 

f^reatestdi^igemce,  according  to  what  he  had  be* 
ore  been  accustomed  to  do,  attended  both  to  the 
words  and  actions  of  blessed  BoisiU  At  which 
time  he  was  taken  with  the  pestilential  disease, 
of  which  great  numbers  died  throughout  Britain^ 
'&c.,-  whom  when  the  servant  of  God,  Boisil, 
saw  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  said  to'himi 
^^  thou  seest,  brother,  thou  art  now  delivered  from 
the  disease  under  which  thou  didst  labour ;  and 
I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  no  more  be  touched  with 
it,  nor  die  at  this  time ;  at  the  same  time'  I  ad* 
monish  thee,  as  my  death  is  near  at  hand,  not  to 
neglect  to  learn  something  of  me,  as  long  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  teach  ;  which  will  be  no  more 
than  seven  days.''  "And  what,"  said  Cuthbert, 
^^  will  be  best  for  me  to  read,  which  will  be  fi* 
nishedin  seven  days?''  "The  Gospel  of  St.  John,'* 
said  he,  "  which  we  may  in  that  time  read  over 
and  confer  upon  as  mucn  as  may  be  necessary,*' 
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^for  they  only  sought  therein  the  sincerity  of 
iiiith,  working  throjugh  Ipye,  apd  not  the  treat- 
ing of  profound' qtiestrons.  Haring  therefore 
aocompiished  the  reading  in  seven  days,  the 
man  of  God,  Boisil,  .being  attacked  by  the  fore- 
said disefise,  came  to  his  last  day,  wdicti  having 
Cssed  over  with  great  joy,  he  entered  into  the 
ppiness  of  light  eternal'.  'Tis  said  that  in 
these  seven  days,  he  told  Cuthbert  all  thethin^ 
that  were  to  befalhJm;  for  he  was,  as,  I  have 
Mid^  a.  prophetic '  man,  and  one  of  wonderM 
unctitv.  He  foretold  to  his  Abbot,  Eata^  three 
years  beforehand,  the  coming  of  that  ragipg 
pestilence  ;  nor  did  he  conceaifrom  him  that  he 
should  die  of  it ;  but  that  the  Abbot  ehould  not 
dfe  of  the  pestilence,  but  rather  of  that  disease 
which  the  physicians  call  a  dysentery,  as  it  s^f* 
lerwards  happened.  He  also  signified  to  Cuth- 
bert amongst  other  things,  that  he  should  be 
i»rdained  a  Bishop,  &c.  So  far  St.  Bede : 
who  informs  us,  c.  9,  that  it  was  his  custom 
during  life,  not  only  to  labour  in  bringing  his 
religious,  by  word  and  example,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  calling,  but  likewise  to  make  fre- 
quent excursions  amongst  the  villages,  to  instruct 
and  prench  to  the  poor,  and  bring  straying  souls 
into  the  paths  of  truth  and  life.  We  learn  also 
from  the  same  Historian  I.  5.  c.  10,  how  be 
twico  appeared  (in  a  dream)  after  death,  to  one 
of  his  disciples  with  a  message  from  God,  to  St. 
Egbert,  to  send  him  to  convert  the  Monks  of  St. 
Columba,  to  the  right  observance  of  the  feast  of 
Easter.  His  body  was  long  after  his  death  (anno 
1090)  translated  to  Durham,  and  deposited  near 
that  of  his  disciple,  St.  Cuthbert. 
Britannia  Sancta,  Lond.  1745. 

[ne  aboTC  was  itnt  to  the  Author  by  tht  Rot.  William  Wallace, 
faiB  3nr»qiwif  Houw,  Ptcbles,  to  whom  behad  lent  a  oopy  of  tbit 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TREES  AT  DRTBURGH. 
H«rt  ttandf  ths  oak,  tht  moiunL  of  tb«  wood« 

DOUOLAI* 


X  HERE  are  many  fine  trees  at  Dryburgfi— 
1.  Close  to  the  old  Abbey  there  is  a  splendid 
yew  tree,  planted  in  .1150,  when  the  cemetery 
was  consecrated.  It  is  at  present  (1836)  686  years 
old,  and  is  perfectly  entire ;  the  head  of  it  as 
roundas  a  bail — I  measureditin  18S0,  when  it  was 
10  feet  in  circumference  6  feet  from  the  ground* 
S.  There  is  a  fine  large  spreading  beech  (some 
call  it  a  weeping  beeeh>  near  the  stables,  ait  the 
beginning  of  the  Abbey  Close ;  I  measured  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  waa  M  feet  9  inches. 

S.  Near  the  mansion-house  of  Dryburgh  there 
is  an  elegant  umbrageous  horse  chesnut,  9  feet 
round' the  stem,  6  feet  from  the  ffround ;  there 
were  two  of  them,  one  on  each  side  an  old  gate- 
way, but  the  one  killed  the  other. 

4.  Near  the  back  gate  to  the  house,  by  the 
river  side,,  is  a  fine  old  Spanish  chesnut ;  it  ia 
10  feet  8  inches  round  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
— it  would  do  honour  to  the  pencil  of  Mr  WiU 
liam  de  la  Motte,  of  the  Pavilions,  York  town,. 
Surrey,  the  Silvator  Rosa  of  England,  R.  IVl.. 
ColK 

5.  A  cedar  of  l^ebanon,  near  the  dining-room 
windows,  is  7  feet  2  inches  in  circumferencet  a 
great  size  for  a  tree  of  such  slow  .growth — it  is 
about  SCO  years  old,  and  was  (jlanted  by  the 
llaliburtons^ 

6.  An  old  walnut  on  the  south  side  of  the 
orchard  pjirk — it  is  1 1  feet  8  inches  ;  there  are 
Other  large  walnuts,  but  uuue  so  large  as  this. 
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Near  this  tree  Lord  Buchan  erected  a  sun  dial, 
engraved  b^  Adam  Simson,  ciockmaker,  St. 
Bmiweirs,  it  has  D.  O.  M.  on  the  north  side 
ofit. 

7.  Three  large  oaks  near  the  walk-mill ;  the 
first,  7  feet  3  inches — the  second,  7  feet  1  inch— 
aod  the  third,.  6.  feet  6  inches ;  also  two  smaller.. 

8»  An  old  elm  near  the  barn-yard,  7  feet  11 
inches. 

9h  At  wild  cherry  near  the  great,  yew,  8  {bet 
fi  inches. 

10.  A  spruce  fir  near  the  honse,  7  feet  7 
inches. 

il.  A  cypress- fir  near  the  red  cross  well,  on 
the  way  to  Bemersyde,  6  feet  6  inches  ;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly carious,  being  a  Scots  fir,  and  growing 
like  a  cypress. 

12.  x\n  acacia  tree  by  the  side  of  Lady  Hali- 
WirionV  bower,  3  feet  3  in  girth,  at  4  feet  fronv . 
ibe  ground. 

On  the  approach  to  Lord  Buoban^s  house  yon- 
pa<tR  a  bower  of  holly,  called.  ^^  L^dy  Halibur- 
ton*s  bower;*'  it  is  a. circle  of  holly  trees  with  a 
\ew  in  the  cent  re,,  and  has  been,  used  as  a  place 
to  smoke  tobacco  in,  to  keep  the  house  free 
from  that  noxious  weed.  Lady  Haliburton  was 
taken  in  a  fit  in  this  bower,  being  overpowered, 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco— in  taking  her  up  one 
of  the  female  servants  thought  she  was  dead, 
and  proposed  to  take  her  to  the  dead-room — the 
Lady  hearine  what  was  said,  and  not  being  able 
to  speak,  to  let  it  be  known  she  was  still  alive, 
bit  this  maid  it)  the  arm  with  so  powerful  a  hold 
that  the  maid  hollowed  out  lustily  :  and  when: 
Lady  Haliburton  reco^'ered  she  had  much  ado 
to  koep  her  place,  which  she  certainly  would 
have  lost  had  her  arm  not  nearly  mortified  ;  and 
the  Luily  was  told  if  she  died  she  would  be  tried 
for  hor  life,  and  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  sent  ta» 
Jedbi'r*»;h  Casllej^ 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  approach  to  th^  li 
18  the  old  brew^house,  or  malt-housef  ^ 
Abbey  ;  it  stood  by  the-side  of  one  of  the  -J^ 
orchards.  At  present  it  has  the  appearanc 
a  tumulus  covered  with  trees  and  evergi)i 
but  in  the  inside  of  it  is  two  fine  larffe  vai 
cellars  ;  it  is  often  taken  for  an  ice-houaey^ 
strangers  repeatedly  ask  if  it  is  not  used  for 
purpose,  but  it  is  only  used  as  a  cellar.      p 

The  Rev.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erak 
house  is  near  the  brew-house,  between  if 
the  gardener's  house — it  is  near  the  Tweed: 
this  house  those  two  ornaments  of  the  Cb 
were  brought  up;  only  the  north  and  east 
are  now  entire,  and  the  ancient  door  of  it  £ 
one  strangers  are  admitted  to  see  the  ruif 
the  Abbey.  These  two  divines  were  femoti 
their  Sermons  and  Gospel  Sonnets;  they 
of  the  Shieldfield  family.  This  house  wat 
jointure-house  of  the  estate,  when  the  fa 
resided  in  the  old  Abbey.  It  appears  thai 
Rev*  Henry  Erskine,  father  of  those  two  divi 
was  born  and  lived  in  it.  In  a  small  p 
published  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  wbici 
very  respectable  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr  JLo 
minister  of  Chirnside,  &c.  is  attached,  wc 
the  following  notice  : — 

"  As  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Era 
IS  not  generally  known,  the'  follbiVing  shdrt 
count  may  not  be  unacceptable  (ahdfor  fi 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Woodt 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  and 
tners   Continuation  of  the  Memorials  of 
J^ives  of  the  Non- Conformists)  t — He  was 
in    1624,  at   Dry  burgh,  in  Berwickshire, 
father,  Mr  Ralph  Erskine,  was  descended  1 
the  noble  family  of  IMar,  and  had  thirty-t 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  one  of  the  youi 
He  ^as  educated   at   Edinburgh,   and    ha 
gone  through  his  studies  with  Toputation, 
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liensed  to  preach,  d^d  was  ordained  minister  of 
Cortlhill.  When  he'  had  been  in  that  'charge 
three  years,  he  was  ejected  by  the  act  of  inn- 
formity — from  that  period  to  the  revolution  he 
inffered  a  continued  series  of  persecution,  by 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  banishment ;  and  these 
sometimes  agffravated,  owing  to  his  sufiering 
noder  great  bodily  disease.  To  these  were 
added  the  care  and  management  of  a  large 
fanily,  who  were  frequently  reduced  to  appaling 
straits  for  temporal  support.  One  anecdote  1 
mast  here  mention ;  when  he  and  his  large  family 
were  ejected  from  Cornhill,  in  passing  by  Eccles. 
his  wife  and  two  children  on  one  horse,  severaii 
children  in  a  cart,  and  himself  on  foot,  going  to 
Dryburgh,  thby  came  to  a  green  where  the 
young  men  were  putting  and  throwing  the  bar  ; 
one  of  the  young  men  seeing  he  was  a  stout 
bodied  man,  insisted  he  should  try  with  him  the 
best  of  three  throws,  and  insisting  upon  it,  he 
offered  a  bet  of  twenty  shillings  sterling.  Mr 
Erskine  threw  first  a  very  short  way,  the  young 
men  set  up  a  laugh  and  over  shot  hiin-^the  se- 
cond time  he  threw  farther,  but  the  laugh  was 
not  renewed — the  third  time  Mr  Erskine  threw 
so  far  that  he  beat  his  ad  versary — so  t  he  money  and 
the  laugh  was  all  on  his  side.  These  various 
hardships  he  bore  with  meekness  and  resin;nation, 
and  a  holy  trust  in  his  God  ;  and  many  times 
he  was  mercifully  relieved,  when  "  the  barrel 
of  Dieal  and  the  cruse  of  o\V^  \md  ainio.-'i  come 
to  their  last  contents,  and  seemed  to  fail.  One 
instance  we  will  mention,  l)oin«:  on  record  : — 
Cine  night  when  the  family  had  supped,  iliere 
remained  neither  bread,  meal,  meat,  nor  money 
in  the  house— in  the  morning,  the  joung;  children 
cried  for  breakfast,  and  the  father  tried  \o  divert 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  his 
uife  to  depend  upon  that  Providence  '*  which 
feeds  the  joung  ravens  when  they  cry" — while 
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ke  was  thus  engaged,  a  countryman  knocmt 
kard  at  the  door,  and  called  for  some  one  to  he& 
him  off  with  his  load,  which  was  a  sack  filled 
with  butcher's  meat  and  meal— -ah  occurrence* 
which  gave  Mr  Erskine  no  small  encouragement 
to  depend  on  his  bountiful  benefactor  in  fiiiu^^ 
straits. 

^  After  the  revolution,  he  was  called  lo  lia^ 
minister  of  Chirnside,  where  he  continued  to 
labour  with  zeal  and  faithfulness  till  the  day  of 
bis  death,  which  happened  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1696,  in  the  7:^d  year  of  his  age^     Some  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  death  are  worthy  of- 
bein^  recorded.     He  wa<t  seized   with  a  fever* 
which  carried  bini  off  in  i4da\s.  Findlnshis  end^ 
drawing  near^  he  set  his  house  in  order;  he 
called  for  his  children,  of  whom  six  of  ninethejir. 
Iivin<^  were  present — with  a   kind  of  heavenly 
authority  he  exhorted   them   to   cleave  to  tlier 
Lord  with  Full  purpose  of  heart,  declaring  thait 
the  advantH<^es  of  relis^ion  and  true  holiness  in^ 
finitely  outweighed  all  the  hardships  and  diffi«>. 
culties  that  could  possibly  attend  it;  ns  a  dying« 
man  and  a  dying  father,  be  gave  his  testimony 
to  the  goodness  of  the  ways  of  God,  assuring, 
them  that  as  he   never  had  repented,  so  more. 
especially  he  did  not  repent  of  any  suflSsrings  he  • 
had  endured,  or  he  had  suffered  in  hi$  Master^s-. 
seroice.      He  added,    1    know  1  am  going  to  . 
heaven,  and  if  you  follow  my  footsteps:,  you  and 
I,  ere  long,  shall  have  a  jo\fid  meeting  there^ 
lie  then  caused  them,  on&  nYter  another,  from 
the  eldest   to  the  youn^rest  uretent,  to  kneel 
down  at  his  bed-side,  and  taki^ig  them  in  hia 
arms,  he  solemnly  charged  them  to  serve  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,,  and  his  own 
God,  and  to  keep  his  ways,  as  ever  they  would 
look  him  in  the  face  at  the  great  day  of  tne  Lord 
-—and  whereupon,  like  dying  Jacob,  he  blessed 
Uienii  and  committed  bis  wife  and  them  to  the 
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ctre  of  Diyine  Providence ;  he  recommended 
Ida  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  covenant  Grod^ 
who  had  cared  for  him  all  his  life  long/*— 
(Palmer J  voL  3.  p.  6li») 

Before  we  mention  what  we  know  of  his  pious 
ions,  we  will  saj  how  this  family  is  descended 
from  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Lord  Erskine  :•— John 
Erskine  of  Balgony  was  descended  of  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  John  Erskine  of 
ShieldGeld  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Bal- 
ffony-^they  also  quarter  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Northesk,  and  that  of  Grandmain  iu  England, 
having  married  into  those  families  ; — these  were 
the  noble  ancestors  of  the  pious  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine. 

We  now  proceed  to  relate  a  few  particular^  of 
Ebenezer  brsktne,  (M.A.)  son  of  the  above 
Rev.  Henry  Erskine,  who  was  burn  in  the  prison 
of  the  Bass,  June  9;^,  1680,  and  in  1701  he  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh  : — 
In  1703  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Portmoak, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  he  dischari^ed  tlie 
pastoral  duty  with  great  integrity  till  1731,  when 
be  was  chosen  one  of  the  minister8  of  Stirling. 
In  April,  being  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Stirling,  it  was  his  turn  to  preach 
at  the  opening  of  that  Synod  at  Perth,  and  in 
his  sermon  he  took  occasion  to  censure  some  of 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
refpecting  patronage,  and  this  brought  on  a  pro« 
secution  against  hbn,  which  was  conducted  with 
so  little  judgment, or  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutors,  as  eventually  to  occat-ion  a 
schism  iu  the  Chuich  of  great  extent.  This  was 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Secession,  and 
its  adherents  b>  that  of  Seceders,  now  a  very 
Humerous  body  in  Scotland,  who  permit  no 
Church  patronage.  (See  an  Account  of  them 
bu  John  lirown^  Mhfisier  of  Haddington.) 
The  Rev.  E.benczcr  Erskine,.  howeverj  experi- 
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enced  by.  this  no  falling  off  of' hi8:popul4riQf|' 
being  still  beloved' by  his- hearers,  and  esteeiMd 
by  his  greatest  opponents.  A  meeting-hoilse 
was  built  for  him  at  Stirling,  where  he  omciatiid 
to  a  numerous  cpngregation,  and  where  he  died 
June  2,  1745.  As  a  gentleman  and  a  schoUtr 
few  equalled  him,  says  his  biographer,  and  aU 
though  but  low  in  circumstances,  his  charity 
was  unbounded.  Four  volumes  of  his  Sermoill 
were  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1763,  and  a  fiflbkit 
Edinburgh  in  1765,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
then  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  in  whose 
family  one  of  his  sons  resided.  (See  his  Lih 
prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Ralph  Erskine^  M>A.} 
This  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine,  his  brother^  wa» 
bom  at  Monylaws,  in  Northumberland,  (close 
to  Chevy-Chase)  the  15th  of  March,  1685 — was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  MA,  in  1704,  following  close  6ft 
his  brother^s  heels  :  after  which  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  jointure-house  in  Dryburghi 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  probationer  \^ 
1709.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  being  very  po* 
pular,  he  did  not  obtain  a  settlement  in  tb< 
Church  until  1711,  when  he  was  presented  t< 
the  kirk  of  Dunfermline,  where  he  continued  tfl 
1734,  when  joining  the  Seceders  with  his  broths* 
Ebenezer,  he  was  deposed  by  order  of  tbfi 
General  Assembly.  Esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  hearers,  they  built  a  place  of  worship  for 
him,  and  attended  his  ministry  till  his  deatby 
which  took  place  November  6,  1732,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  nge.  Mis  mother  died  at  Dry- 
burgh,  after  being  a  widow  twelve  years.  Asa 
divine,  few  men  were  ever  more  esteemed  than 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine  in  Scotland.  His 
works,  in  two  volumes  folio,  were  published  in 
J  764,  consisting  principally  of  Sermons,  Gospel 
Sonnott*,  and  a  Paraphrase  in  Verse  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon.     His  Jiie  is  prefixed  to  his  works^ 
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We  will  here  give  the  late  Earl  of  Buchairs 
descent  ttom  the  lle<;ent  Mar  : — 

John,  6th  ]!Uirl  of  Mar,  RegenU 
800  John,  7th  Eail  of  Mar»  Lord  .Treasorer  of  Scotland. 

h  John,  8th  Xar)«r  Mar;  John,  '^l\k  Earl  of  Mar;  Cbarlei, 
lOthEartofBftar;  John,  lltb  Sari  of  Mar;  T6omaij:.6rd  Er* 
Aim  9  Jamca  SnkuMi  Lord  JotUco  Gerk ;  Sir  James  Erakine, 
UghLHuahal ;  John  IVanoii  12ih  Earl  of  Mar ;  John  Thomaa, 
ink  Sari  of  Mar. 

9.  Jamety  Earl  of  Biiphan  ;  Jamei,  Earl  of  Bocban ;  VFillianif 
Earl  of  BnchaOy  (died  prisoner  in  BlackncM  Caitle,  having  foaght 
ipinit  WiUiam  la) 

t.  Hieniy,  Lord  Cardrow ;  JDavid,  Lord  Cardross ;  David,  Lord 
Ctrdmi;  (David,  Lord  Caidiois,  succeedtd  hii  cooiin  in  the 
Earidom  of  Boohan,  and  wu  Master  of  the  Mint ;)  Henry  David, 
Eiri  of  Bnehan;  David  Smart  Erikine,  late  Earl  of  Bncban. 
The  ifOMMmeU  brother  of  the  late  Earl  <f  Bwhan,  umm  J^ard 
Enle^M^  Juord  High  Chancellor  {^  England  ;  ftii  »on.  is  DaM, 
Ufi  Erskitu, .  Amba$9ador  at  the  Court  of. Bavaria, 
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CHAPTER  VII  L 

THE  FAMILY  HOUSE  OF  THE  ERSKINE8  OF  / 
SniELDFlELD,    CALLED    DRY  BURGH   PRIOftT' 

Ye  fueoien,  e'tr  yoo  itorm  this  Kocient  pet). 
Their  motto  use, — remeiubcr  'li*  ••  Thmk  fVerl,** 

HxLTOH  Hill.' 


1  H  E  mansion  of  Charles  Riddell,  Es:q.  Drj- 
bur^h,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Erskiries  6f 
Hhieidfield.  The  spot  it  is  built  on  is  deaig*< 
nated  in  the  niarria««:e  contract  between  Ralph 
(sometimeR  called  Alexander)  Ersktheand  Elica- 
i>eth  Halihurton,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Hali- 
burton,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  (the  Abbot  James 
Stuart's  daus^hter)  as  we  said  above,  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Alemorials  of  the  J/alibutlortSmm 
^^  A  piece  of  waste  land  l>ing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mantle  wall/'  (which  wall  is  stifl  stand- 
ing, and  is  well  mantled  with  ivy.  In  one  piart 
of  it  is  built  a  monument  of  what  the  country 
people  call  the  Nun  ;  it  has  this  inscription  :— 

t  Eloise  Therese. 

The  author  has  often  taken  the  ivy  off  it.) 
*^  Also  four  acres  of  feu  farfti  land,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Dryi)urgb,  with  one  acre  ca;lled  the 
Cross  Acre,  (the  cross  of  the  town  stood  at  the 
gate  leading  to  this  house)  Hai^*s  Land,  &c.*' 
On  this  piece  of  land  the  Shieldfield  Erskine 
house  is  built,  at  the  west  end  of  the  mantle 
wall,  and  was  possessed  by  thai  family  of  Erskine 
from  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1559,  till 
1T9J,  a  space  of  S34  years.  When  I  first  saw 
it  in  1784,  it  was  a  very  old-fashioned  house, 
with  an  ancient  tower  at  the  east  end  of  it,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  built  934  years ;  it  had 


Irold-rastiionetl  turnpilEe  stair;  Ihe  Kouad  "waa 


Itunr  wilh  ancient  tapestry,  itnd  had  very  Biiiatl 
iiinJons.  Tliere  vtas  an  addition  tu  (tie  west 
end  of  it,  but  it  alto  Ktid  u  great  oast  ot*  an- 
liouity,  littviii^  email  windows,  liisih  peaked 
pnleft,  with  plg(^ol>  or  eruw  Bie{.K.  When  tbf 
lower  was  pulled  down,  it  was  mo  solidly  built 
(ill walls  being  leu  fi^et  (hiik>lltu1  when  lihisietl 
nitli  gunpoifdiT  it  came  dovti)  in  ni»sics  ulnioKi 
entire  ;  the  rest  of  the  houi^e  has  been  gnlted 
■od  modernized.  We  believe  it  is  ihe  place 
alluded  to  in  the  beaulifnl  ballad  the  Exe  of 
<i  .;oA«-*'Tbe  Nun  of  Drybnr^h  Tower." 
The  old-lushioned  garden  witli  hofiy  hedges  n 
<ii\\\  in  being,  and  a  very  ancient  cork-screw 
tun-dial.  In  front  of  the  mantle  wall  there  is 
a  very  fine  plane-lree  to  Ihe  east  of  the  house, 
wliicli  it  screens  from  the  eatitern  blast,  as  does 
-■i  ver)  large  spreading  beech  from  the  west,  the 
i-^ibraseoua  shade  of  which  covers  u  great  ex- 
'■»\  ofgronnd.  There  is  a  young  jellon  herse 
le^nut  near  Ihe  bouse,  in  front;  it  was  wan- 
< 'ily  broke  by  some  mischlevious  boys  a  few 
Ljrg  ago,  but  is  now  recofering  its  beauty. 
OppoEiie  Dry  burgh,  on  the  foulh  side  of  the 
^i<e^  Tweed,  is  an  extraordinary  mck  called  by 
liie  people  llie  HareCriiit;, — properly  the  Saxon 
<ronl  llerr,  or  Ixvd'a  Ciuig,  from  beingappro- 
prialed  lo  holy  purposes ;  for  iii  thiscrai^'  there 
ore  still  lo  he  seen  the  remains  of  two  hermi- 
tngcs,  which  were  occupied  by  recluses  from 
Dryburgh  Abbey — but  the  roofs  of  those  places 
Ihe  toldhanl  reformers  threw  down  and  muti- 
I»t«l  with  Gothic  barbarity — these  were  called 
the  Holy  Men's  llernii'ages,  contracted  into  the 
Holmes.  This  propeMj  D.  S.,  Earl  of  Bucban, 
|)UTr-hitM>d  from  Mr  hommerville,  now  a  judge 
ra  Auterics,  near  New  York. 

From  the  lop  of  this  rock,  Dr  Stoddard  and 
i  iiude  Nattes,  Es({.  in  Iheir  (cur  through  Scot- 
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land  in  1799,  entitled  ^^  Stoddard's  Loc^l 
Scenery ^''^  observe-^"  that  the  finest  riew  of 
Drybiir(>;li  it;  from  the  house  of  Holmes  Hill,** 
and  the  walks  on  the  banks  on  that  side  of  the 
river  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  from  having 
Dryburgh  in  the  fore-ground — in  the  distance 
Hemersyde  Hill,  Gledt^wood,  with  a  distant 
view  of  CowdenknowB,  at  the  foot  of  whidi 
stands  the  house  of  Cowdenknows  (Dr  JaniiM 
Home's),  in  which  Queen  Mary  of  Scots  re- 
sided ;  and  also  at  some  distance  the  Tower  pf 
Thomas  the  Ityraer. 

There  is  another  fine  view  from  the  house 
«>f   Holmes   Hill,   toivards   Smailholni   Crags;. 
Smailholm  Tower  is  discernable,  though  it  stands, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  craf — beijig  very 
high,  the  top  of  it  is  seen  over  the  rock.     The 
reader  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  Tower,   which   is  two  miles 
from  Dryburgh,  as  it  was  very  useful  in  anciefit 
times.    Sir  W.  S.  assigns  this  Tower  iis  the 
scene  of  his  poetical  ballad  or  legend  of  tbd 
Eve  of  St  John.    It  is  situated  on  the  northera 
boundary  of  Roxburghshire,  amongst  a  cluster 
of  wild  rocks,  with  seven  peaks,  the  property  of 
Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden.    The  Tower  i&a 
high  square  building,  surrounded  by  a  wall  now 
ruinous,  which  incloses  an  outer  court,  occupy-, 
ing   the  summit   of  a  considerable  elevation. 
This  building  has  one  crag  near  it  higher  than 
the  rest,  called  the  watch-fold,  which  was  the 
station  of  a  beacon  in  the  times  of  border  war- 
fare with  England  ;    without  this  Tower  iaa, 
small  ruined  chapel.    The  circuit  of  the  outer 
court  being  defended  on  two  sides  by  a  mora^, 
and  on  the  third  by  a  precipice,  is  accessible 
only  by  the  west  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path. 
The  apartments,  as  was  usual  in  a  border  £eep, 
are  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  couioiulli- 
cate  by  a  narrow  stair^  oqe  step  of  which  on^ 
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Is  iraDfin'g ;  ob  Ifte  roof  there  are  two  bartizans 
ht  (if  reiice  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the 
Tower  is  wood,  Ihe  outer  an  iron  gate — but 
itlikh  has  lately  been  taken  away— the  distance 
I  "Ineen  tbem  having  been  nine  feet,  the  thick- 
r>;a  of  the  wall.  This  building  forms  an  exact 
:tirj  curious  specimen  of  an  ancient  border  lieGp, 
Aliibiling  the  bartnlet/n  or  outer  fortification, 
Mihin  which  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood 
■  ■J.:,  driven  upon  any  sudden  alarm  ;  and  a 
I  mg  Tower  within  that  interior  defence,  for 
lio  residence  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family.* 

Smailholm  Tower  corresponds  exactly  in  di- 
iitiisions  with  the  Tery  ancient  Baronial  Castle 
w  Tower  of  BemerByde,  and  being  within  view, 
tMimunieated  with  each  other  by  signal  in  limee 
of  invasion.  The  Tower  of  Bemersyde,  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  Smailholm,  is  still  inha- 
bited, and  forms  the  country  seat  of  the  very 
■Dcienl  family  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,  whose 
long  residence  upon  the  same  spot,  and  trans- 
ference of  the  »iame  estate  from  father  to  son, 
thfougb  a  series  of  generations,  afford  an  in- 
itinceofpermanencyvery  rare  upon  the  borders. 

The  etyle  of  architecture  and  defence  em- 
ployed in  both  tbojo  peel  houses,  is  that  pointed 
wt  by  an  act  of  the  Scoltish  Parliament  in 
1533,  when,  among  other  preparations  for  de- 
feoding  bis  kingdom,  the  pobcy  of  James  V. 
wu  desirous  to  increase  the  strongholds  upon 
■hi  borders,  by  compelling  every  proprietor  of 
aliuodred  pound  land  of  valuation  to  construct 
Mic))  a  fortress  as  might  be  a  place  of  refuge  to 
tiif  neisbbours  in  ease  of  invasion — and  it  gives 
*  l^recise  idea  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
htira  the  house  of  a  border  baron  of  conse- 
^kBiie«  ought  to  be.     The  act  is  called  an  act 

"  k  pMr  l«j  <T»  kUJtd  bere  in  ISM,  catching  rabbili,  Ij 
a  rock  falling  oil  hit  lica^l. 
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'^  PPOR     BIGG1NG   STI^EiyrUIS^UPON    TUK    BOR- 
D0UR8. 

The  former  proprietors  of  SmaiUiolm  Crags 
and  Tower,  were  the  Pi^ngles  or  Whitebauk 
and  Galashiels,  Sir  James  Pringle,  the  last 
who  retained  the  desis^ation  of  Galashiels, 
about  the  year  1^35,  settled  that  estate  ypon  his 
son-in-law  Hugh  Seott,  the  first  of  the  family 
of  Gala.  After  having  given  up  the  estate  to 
his  son-in-law,  Sir  James  retired  to  his  old 
Tower  of  Smailholm,  and  thenceforward  as- 
sumed that  title*r-he  settled  it  upon  his  son  John, 
and  died  at  Newcastle  in  16-11.  John  Pringle 
was  served  heir  on  a  brief  of  Chancery,  as  ap* 
pears  from  a  return  dated  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  charter  chest  of  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of 
Whitebank,  the  representative  of  Sir  James  in 
the  male  line  of  descent.  John  Pringle  did  not 
lono;  survive  his  father*  but  before  his  death  he 
Hold  Smailholm  Crags  to  Sir  William  Scott  of 
Harden,  to  whose  estate  of  Mertoun  it  lay 
adjacent,  and  now  belongs. 

The  Haliburtons  sold  the  estate  of  Mertoun 
to  the  Hetlies;*  and  the  Hetlies  sold  it  to  the 
present  tamily  of  Scott  of  Harden. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  Avenell 
Castle  of  the  Monastery,  from  the  situation  of 
the  Tower  (almost  t^urrounded  by  water)  resem- 
bling it  so  much,  and  Gilbert  de  Avenell  being 
mentioned  in  the  Memorials  of  the  U  aliburton^y 

f>.  II  and  13^  in  allusion  to  the  lands  of  Mel- 
erstone  Mole  and  Kelso,  anno   1270 — but  in 
this  I  may  be  mistaken 

From  the  time  the  Touer  of  Smailholm  was 
sold  by  the  son  of  Sir  Jauu*s  Pringle,  it  was 
abandoned  to  decay.  I'hete  is,  however,  a  tra- 
dition that  an  old  lady  re-ided  in  it  about  the 
1700  ;  but  the  floorin*:.  joisting,  (beams),  &c. 
now  totally  destroyed,  were  entire  in  the  memory 

•  or  Hurdlaw. 


rinon.     Some   Tew  tague  traditions  preserve 

'-'  recollection  of  a  siege  by  the  English,*  and 

'  place  of  a  vieW  Ia  pointed  out  at  the  foot  of 

■'.:■■■  traj,  and  called  the  si/ier  well,  tljat  is  the 

vier  well,  because  the  plate  of  the  family  of 

'ingle  ia  said  to  ha*e  been  thrown  into  it.     A 

'^iculuus  old  story  la  told  of  a  human  skull  in 

I-  castle,   po98csBed    of   such    extraordinary 

wer  of  self  motion,  that  if  carried  to  any  {lia> 

ijce   it  would   be  found  next  morning  tn  i(s 

iMial  repository. 

This  Tower  is  seen  from  the  three  entrances 

into  Scotland ;  and   whenever  an   inroad  was 

oaile  by  either,  it  was  isignalled  (o  hy  fire  from 

OotrdiUnds,  or  Minto  Towers,  on  the  west,  or 

from  border  towers  on  the  Wooler  aide  from 

(Heast,  when  it  repeated  the  signal  to  Bemer- 

f)ie,  which  again  repeated  it  to  Lamuieroioor- 

I.<w  and   Soutra    Hospitals,   and    thence    tu 

!  lirihur^li  Castlo.     It  was  the  usage  in  those 

:m,  whenever  a  signal  was  given  by  fire,  to  »end 

carder  on  horseback  tn  the  next  fire  station,  to 

ri'C  tnfornietion  of  the  strength  of  the  force 

Fil^ring  (he  country  ;  and  they  again  forwarded 

iiiiin  on  horseback  as  Ponn  as  the  former  ar- 

rJ: — the  Rame  thing  is  done  during  ihe  pre- 

lil  day  in  a  much  more  expeditious  manner  in 

■'■  telegraphic  way — but  more  of  this  Tower 

■rfufter. 

I'o  rttuni,— we  have  made  a  long  digresi^ion. 
'I  (he  old  Holmes,  which  stands  by  the  side  of 
'■  post  road,  or  turnpike,  from  Edinburgh  to 
'■'iiilon,  by  Jedburgh  and  Carterfelt,  there  is 
ii  oldsun-dial,  with  the  letters  J.  L.  1711.  u»- 
-I  it — for  John  Laldlawt,  who  was  one  of  the 
■"nitcT  proprietors,  and  left  it  to  his  daughter. 

*  §f  Ollrcr  Crnnwell  iLe  regieide,  nhsn  bs  lintlered  grtalcit 

put  of  Hume  Caiilc,  thcas  mUu  cIT. 

t  Or  UaneUy.  nbir*  th«  Moakt  bair-n-a;  houu  »*!. 

f  Carrupled  fioni   f.udioo. 
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makinfi^  her  an  heiress.  -She  married  Mr  9wit 
inerville,  whose  son  sold  the  property  to  tlii 
late  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  it  now  belongs  to  fei 
son,  Sir  David  Erskine  of  Dryburffii.  9l 
Summerville  went  to  America,  where  he  is  nai 
a  judge  near  New  York ;  his  farmer's  son  tA 
lowed  him,  that  is  the  son  of  old  Gideon  Som 
but  he  never  was  heard  of  afterwards — it  is  nev 
rented  by  Mr  John  Miller,  from  PalmertoM 
East  Lothian. 

There  is  a  very  fine  spring  on  tho  boundari 
of  the  lands  of  Holmes  and  Hawkesly,  whid 
formerly  supplied  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  wM 
water,  as  the  lead  pipes  have  been  found  whM 
conveyed  the  water  across  the  Tweed,  and  parti 
of  them  are  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  CloM 
to  this  spring  there  are  some  fine  willow  tree^; 
they  are  the  largest  trees  on  the  lands  of  tirt 
Holmes.  This  property  joins  St.  Boswell-i 
Green,  where  the  largest  fair  in  Scotland  is  held 
on  the  18th  of  July. 

As  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  tb^ 
family  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,  we  willgi'V 
as  concise  an  account  of  them  as  we  can.  The 
are  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  ancient  record 
the  name  is  written  De  Haga,  and  they  are  stt^ 
posed  to  be  ancient  Britons. 

Petrus  de  Haga,  proprietor  of  BemersycJ 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  a  > 
William  the  Lion,  1165,  and  died  in  19 Jt 
about  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  Clo^ 
ters  of  Dryburgh* 

In  the  donation  of  Richard  de  Morville,  Cc^ 
stable  of  ScoUand,  of  St  Liconard's  Chapel 
the  Abbey  of  Dryborgh,  this  Pelrus  de  Hag"- 
Armigery  is  a  witness,  1 188.  He  is  afterward 
called  Patricius  Odel  de  Haga,  as  a  witness  "i 
a  charter  of  confirmation  by  Richard  de  Moi 
ville,  of  the  lands  of  Carfraei  to  Sir  Henry  Sir 
riair,  1188.  {SeetheChariularj/ af  Druburgh^ 
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In  the  AdiFoeate*s  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  ihm 
Ckartulary  of  Kelso^  in  which  there  is  an  ami-* 
dble  conr^position  between  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
iVHt  of  Kelso,  and  William  de  Veteri  Ponte^ 
and  the  witnesses  are,  William  de  Gallowav;, 
Allan  de  Thirlstone,  Richard  Nano,  AUano  de 
Chphan,  Vice-comitc  de  Lauder  Willhelmo, 
BHi  of  Rogeri — Patro  de  Haga,  dated  in  1S03. 
The  second  charter  is  granted  by  Allan,  son  of 
Roland  of  Galloway,  Constable  of  Scotland ; 
the  witnesses  besides  the  churchmen  afe,  Tho-^ 
QNU  Coiville,  and  the  above  Peter  Hajg ;  and 
iR4he  third  charter  by  Allan  of  Galloway,  Peter 
Qaig  is  a  witness.  They  are  without  date,  and 
«Mt  granted  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Aluandcr  II.  or  beginning  of  Alexander  III. 
Thoinas  the  Rynier  is  a  witness  to  a  donation 
toihe  Abbey  of  Melrose,  of  ten  salmonds  an4 
Ufa  stone  of  wax,  by  Peter  Haig  (annually);  it 
ii  there  said  his  name  was  Thomas  Learmoathof 
Earlstoun ;  on  account  of  his  learning,  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  which  took  place 
according  to  his  prophecy.  In  the  Ragman's  . 
Ao//,  Ilaig  of  Bemersyde  is  one  of  the  Barons 
ttbo  submitted  to  Edward  I.  of  England. 

This  Peter  de  Haga,  in  1228,  for  the  blessing 
3f  his  soul  and  that  of  his  wife,  made  a  donation 
to  the  Abbey  of  Dry  burgh,  which  was  confirmed 
!)y  Gregory  IX.,  and,  being  a  brave  man,  he 
was  appointed  with  Allan  Devenent  by  Alex- 
inder  11.  to  apprehend  John  de  Bisset,  who 
luul  burned  the  tiouse  of  the  Earl  of  Athol  at 
Haddington,  when  the  Noble  Lord  was  in  it^^'^-a 
shameful  act,  which  took  place  in  124^. 

He  had  a  burying- place  allotted  to  him  near 
the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  Dryhurgh,  and 
which  is  enjoyed  by  his  posterity  to  the  present 
jiaj.  By  his  wife  Adae  he  had  tnree  daughters. 
Ttie  first  married  to  Ellis  of  Brotherston  ;  the 

F 
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second  to  Thomas  Coss  de  Wynne ;  and  the 
third  to  Adam  de  Faunes. 
-  His  second  son  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Bello  Campo  (Acilles  de 
Haig),  assisted  in  settinn^  Alexander  HI,  at 
liberty,  when  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling 
by  Comin  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  other  factious 
noblemen,  in  1355.  He  was  also  at  the  battle 
of  Largs,  in  11^63. 

John,  the  third  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  con- 
firmed his  father's  donation  to  the  Abbej  of 
Dryburgh  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  111.  Thi»* 
John  was  one  of  the  Scots  Barons  who  was 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  over-ran  Scotland  (surnamra 
Lfong^hanks)  in  1S96 — yet  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  join  Sir  William  Wallace  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  waflr  with  him 
at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  in  1397.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Gordon,  of  the 
Gordon  and  Huntley  family  in  this  county,  and 
he  died  in  1300. 

Peter,  the  fourth  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  was 
a  steady  friend  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
fou£[ht  under  his  banner  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nocKhurn,  in  1314,  where  he  slew  with  his  own 
band  more  than  one  Englishman  of  Edward  1I.*8 
army*.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Allan  Purvis, 

*  Edward  II.  kept  up  the  same  .claim  upon  Scotland  hit  fatker 
had  set  up,  and  resohcd  to  make  a  great  altcmpi  to  establish  it. 
In  spring  1314,  he  assembled  the  most  numerous  army  ever  raised 
against  the  Scots,  at  Norham  Castle,  and  crossed  the  borders  with 
100,000  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  marciied  northwards. 
Robert  the  Bruce  raised  an  army  oF  80,000  men  to  oppose  bim. 
having  been  crowned  King  of  Scotland  in  1306 ;  this  was  a  small 
army,  but  the  men  were  veterans  in  warfare.  "With  these  0e 
Bruce  took  up  his  station  near  Stirling,  and  waited  £dward*s  ar- 
rival. The  two  armies  came  in  si«<hl  of  each  other  in  June,  and 
soon  after  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  obtained 
a  victory  the  most  celebrated  in  their  history.  The  Scots  army 
was  posted  near  the  village  o^St  Nmian's^,  and  Robert  <A#,fir«cr*s 

f  From  this  place  many  of  the  Bruccs  are  called  St.  Ninian  Brucr. 
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of  Thirlstone  Castle,  Dear  Lauder,  and  had  by 
her  two  sons — ^Jobn,  bis  heir,  and  Henrj,  who 
is  a  witnejss  to  a  donation  of  Sir  William  Aber- 
oetby'sof  Saltoun,  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh, 
in  1368.  This  Peter,  the  fourth  Baron,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  1333, 
ftod  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

John,  the  fifth  Baron  de  Haga.  He  was  a  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  of  a  ^ift  of  the  lands  of  Snaw- 
down,  given  Co  the  Monks  of  Dryburgh  by  Sir 
John  Maitland  of  Thirlstone,  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  1380.  He  married  a  daughter  of  this 
Sir  John  Maitland,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Lauderdale,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Andrew 

• 

>tiBdftrd  was  placed  in  a  stona  rank  in  the  eartb,  with  a  rodnd 
holo  io  it,  about  three  inches  deep,  upon  the  summit  of  Brockbrae, 
htThig  got  that  name  from  the  stencil  of  dead  bodies  after  the 
kiUle«>Bn4ce*8  tent  was  also  here— this  stone  is  well  known  now 
'^  the  name  of  the  Bore  Stone ;  the  Bannockburn  ran  between 
Om  two  camps.    The  Scottish  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  divi- 
liong;  the  right  was  commanded  by  £d ward  Bruce,  the  King's 
trother ;  the  left   by  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray ;  and 
Kiag  Robert  II.  commanded   the  centre;  and   a  small  fourth 
dJTiiion  was  commanded  by  the  Xjord  High  Steward  and  Sir  James 
Dooglas,  both  of  whom  bad  been  knighted  that  morning  by  their 
Sufereign.    The  English  began  the  action  by  a  charge  made  upon 
Randolph — a  large  body  of  cavalry  advanced  to  attack  him  in 
fioot,  while  another  attempted  to  take  him  in  the  rear;  many  of 
tbeir  horses  were  killed  by  coming  upon  sharp  irons,  the  Earl  of 
Morray  had  concealed  in  pits,  and  could  not  disentangle  them- 
>elv«s ;  Randolph  immediately  charged  them  with  vigour,  and 
gsve  a  total  route  to  their  right  wing.     While  these  transactions 
were  goinjg  on,  the  battle  was  spreading  along  the  front,  and  it  was 
foa^ht  with  vigour  upon  both  sides.     An  attack  was  made  upon 
tbeKing  by  an  English  Knight  ycleped  Bohun,  but  missing  his 
blow,  the  King  killed  him  with  his  battle-axe.     This  was  a  sort 
of  signal  for  the  charge— and  this  heroic  achievement  performed 
1*5  De  Bruce  before  their  eyes,  raised  their  spirits  to  the  highest 
pileb— their  courage  was  too  warm   to    suffer  restraint — they 
iished  fnriouily  on    the  English,  who  gave    them    a  warm   re- 
ctptian,  and  they  almost  thought  they  had  got  the  bull  by  the 
benii.    The  ardour  of  the  King's  division  having  carried  them 
teo  &r,  occasioned  their  being  sorely  galled  by  a  large  body  of  the 
£ngliill  archers,  who  charged  them  in  the  flank,  but  those  were 
*^>oBrouUd  by  Edward  Bruce,  who  HtUckcd  them  in  the  rear  with 
^Ikirk  spearmen.     Kin^  Robirt,  howtver,  soon  stood  in  need  of 
(b«»anie  relief  lie  hnd  given  to  oibcrs,  and  he  would  have  been 
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and  William.  He  was  killed  at  an  advanced 
mge  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn^  or  CheTy-ChaMi^ 
fif  kting  gallantly  against  the  enemy  of  hi8cou»> 
tr;y,  in  1588,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sodi 

Sir  Andrew  Haig,  sixth  Baron  of  Bemersy^tfi 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  knighted  by  &in|p 
Robert  III.,  and  was  witness  in  a  charter  of  # 
gift  to  the  Monastery  of  Dunferttline^  in  1400|- 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  King  James  1.  of  Scot^ 
land,  leaving  bis  son, 

John  Haig,  seventh  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Yester,  by  whom  hb 
had  Gilbert  his  heir,  and  two  other  sons,  David 
and  John.  It  seems  that  this  seventh  Baron  had 
committed  some  trespass,  as  well  as  his  sonsi 
upon  the  lands,  servants,  and  cattle  of  Redpatb^ 

overpowered  had  not  Randolph  marched  to  hii  auistancei  Tbjfe 
bftttki  wms  now  at  its  hottest,  and  it  wai  yet  unoertain  how  |hii 
day  shonid  go-^^the  Englith  still  contiiioed  to  eharge  with  naeon^ 
moB  vigour;  the  Soots  received  them  with  an  inflexible  inlrtpidjt^ 
and  fooght  every  one  as  if  victory  had  depended  on  his  tingle  vn* 
AM  the  Bcrvanti  ftnd  followers  of  th«  Scots  army  drew  theaselmi 
up  «n  a  hiJl,  and  ap{)fared  with  buanersand  wbitie  sheets  as  aaej^r 
mnuy  come  op,  and  setting  np  a  war  ory  advanced  towards  thv 
cembatant9-^he  JCnglisli  perceiving  this  supposed  new  amy,  wen 
seind  with  dismay,  that  lliey  began  to  ron  off  in  great  connuioa 
■^Buclianansays  Edward  IJ.  was  the  first  to  fly»  bat  other  hittoftam 
contradict  this — a  fate  Buchanan  often  meets  with— the  Scoti 
pursu^,  and  great  wat  the  slaughter  among  the  soatheins.  There 
is  a  plaoe  oalled  still  the  Fighting  Field,  where  a  party  of  ■ 
English  made  a  stand,  but  after  a  dreadful  elaughteramongthefl^ 
they  were  forced  to  tarn  their  backs  apd  ran  for  it.  The  Karl.ef 
Gloucester,  at  the  bead  ef  his  military  tenants,  attempted  to  renew 
the  battle,  and  after  baling  done  "great  deeds  of  death*'  upon  the 
Caledonians,  he  was  with  the  most  of  hii  brave  Gloacesterooiam 
cut  to  pieces.  In  fine,  much  valour  was  shown  on  both  sides^  aad 
this  victory  brought  the  greatest  honour  to  the  Scots,  as  it  was 
obtained  over  a  regular  and  well  ordered  army,  who  fought  both 
with  valour  and  skill.  According  to  the  common  ac^oonaty  tlw 
Scots  only  lost  4000  men,  while  the  Knglish  lost  abont  80,000; 
amongst  whom  were  70O  noblemen*  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
besides  the  Earl  of  Gloitoesttr,  ont  of  their  Generals,  whose  d^ 
body  was,  by  Robert's  order,  carried  to  the  Church  of  Sl  NiniaaX 
where  it  lay,  till  with  the  Lord  Clifford  it  was  sent  to  T«dward  to 
be  interred  in  £ng]and.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  great* 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  exchanged  for 
Robert's  Queen  and  daughter. 
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^f  longing  to  ihc  Abbey  op  Melrose,  fiu-  which 
ififv  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesiai- 
ii:;il  Court,  btit  tbey  disdaining  ur  iiegleclin^to 
ipeur,  were  condemned  and  excommunicated 
N  Pulni  Sunday,  i4tfS,  but  being  compromised, 
'<'  incoiiiiriunication  was  taken  oft'.  This 
■lenlli  Uaron  John  died  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  bind  was  succeeilet  by  his  eldest  son, 

(•iibert,  ei<fht!i  Buron  Hnii^,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  David  M'Doui^ai  of  Makerston,  by 
wlioio  he  had  a  son,  James,  called  af^er  the 
King.  This  eiehth  BaiYin  Gilbert  went  in  the 
irain  of  Hag:h  Earl  of  Orniond,  brother  of  the 
Duiiglas,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Wigton,  to  fight 
ijainst  Magnus  with  the  red  main  at  Sark, 
'!jere  the  Scots  army  gained  a  complete  victory 
Ml'  the  English,  in  "l449,  and  took  Lord  Percy, 
ihl  ilie  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  the  Sherwood 
irfstor*,  prisoners,  and  killed  Magnus  with  the 
'il  main.  He  eeems  to  have  sided  with  the 
'ijttjjlasses,  as  he  assisted  tlie  Ear!  of  Angus  in 
ipporting  the  cause  of  James  Earl  of  Douglas, 
I  1155,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
J<ime*)  Haig,  ninth  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  a 
'iiiilant  friend  of  King  James  HI,  After  the 
'■■■  <*h  of  that  unfortunate  and  ill-fated  King,  be 
'""^  aUV\"rii  to  abscond  and  conceal  himself,  but 
I'  rnliitiunii  soon  made  peace  for  him  with  James 
1^ .,  but  he  wai  obliged  to  resign  his  estate  (o 
!-  *on  William,  in  H89,  and  the  procurators 
-■re  AtoxHiider  Home,  Chi>mberlain  of  Scot- 
'iiicl,  &c.  He  married  Margaret  Scott,  daughter 
'■t  llic  l>air(l  of  Branxliolme-Hall,  ancestor  of 
llie  Dukes  of  Buccleuch.  He  married  a  second 
■ifc,  ibo  (jaugbler  of  Lord  Sumnierville,  by 
"Vim  he  had  a  sou,  VVilHam,  and  a  daughter, 
!  'iulMjiii — and  he  ";ot  a  charter  of  the  land^  of 
lil-Uaiik,  in  ]49!),aucl  was  succeeded  by  bis 
**'ii,  ("lill  oonlirming  th«  Uymer's  prophecy) 
^TnUittm  Haig,  ttnth  Baron,  who  upon  hja 
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father*s  resignation  of  his  estate  got  a  charter, 
for  it  under  the  great  seal,  to  which  David  Duke 
of  Montrose  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsav  were  wit-^ 
nesses,   February    14,    14S9.     He    married    a.^' 
daughter  of  Sir  Mungo  Hume  of  Cuwdenknows 
(the  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Hume),  |>y  whoin* 
he  had  Robert,  his  heir.     He  always  adhered  toj 
James  IV.  even  in  his  father's  (James  11 1.)  life-, 
time,  by  which  means  he  got  the  estate  long 
before  he  otherwise  would  have,  had  it,  anu  he 
marked  his  strong  attachment  to  him  by  going; 
to  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  and  was  killed 
near  his  Sovereign,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
most  sanguinary  of  all  border  battles,  in   joI^at 
His  son  succeeded  him*. 

Robert,  eleventh  Baron  of  IJemersyde,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  futher  when  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  on  Flodden  Field.  He  had  a  considerable 
command  in  the  sirmy  of  the  iiurl  of  Arran, 
Governor  of  Scotland  during  the  minoritv  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  They  engaged  the  Eng- 
lish near  the  town  of  Ancrunu  on  Ancrum  Moor| 
in  Roxburghshire,  about  three  miles  from  Be« 
mcrsyde,  where  they  beat  the  English  in  1544; 
and  this  brave  Baron  Robert  Haig  took  Lord- 

*  The  success  wliicli  bad  attended  the  arms  of  Heniy  VIIL  ia 
the  north,  elated  his  youthfu]  mind.  The  King  of  Scotland  ha^, 
called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  having  patted  tbt 
Tweed  with  a  hrave,  though  tumultuous,  aimy  of  50,0(X)»  he  took 
the  Castles  of  Norham,  £tal,  Wark,  and  Ford,  The  Lady  Heron 
of  Ford  Caslle,  and  her  daughter,  two  females  of  great  personal 
charms,  were  taken  in  the  Castle,  and.  presented  to  Jamet,  and  to 
gained  on  the  affections  oF  that  Prince,  that  he  wasted  in  pltnturo 
^e  valuable  time  which  during  the  absence  of  his  enemy  he  ought 
to  have  employed  in  pushing  forward  his  conquests.  The  country 
wat  unpiodnctive  and  toon  eat  up,  and  his  troo{)s  began  to  feel  tho 
want  of  provisions;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  Prince  wat  not 
great,  and  military  discipline  extremely  relaxed,  many  of  hit  men 
had  deserted  his  standard,  and  re*crossed  the  Tweed.  Meanwhik, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  marched  from  Berwick  with  a  force  of  26,000 
men  (of  which  there  were  5000  trained  soldiers  from  France),  and 
encamped  at  Barmoor  Castle,  the  Scott  being  then  on  the  top  of 
Flodden  Hill,  and  Millfield  Plain  and  the  river  Till  being  between 
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Evres  of  Corbridge  prisoner.  Of  this  battle  we 
will  say  a  few  words : — while  the  furions  and 
bjvotted  Cardinal  Beaton  was  persecuting  the 
reformed,  \i^  the  eonsenl  of  the  Regent,  with 
releiitles'S  rancour,  the  subjects  oC  HenKy  werie 
ravaging  Sjcotland  ;  they  had  burnt  Letth  and 
Edinburgh,  and  laid  uaste  the  whole  country 
round — that  blood-thirsty  man  (C.  Beaton)  who 
had  the  sole  ascendant  over  the  Regent,  not 
penDitting^  him  to  enter  on  vigorous  measures  for 
repelling  the  English  in  the  south.  It  is  uncer- 
tain what  the  event  might  have  been,  had  not 
the  Earl  of  Angus  been  roused  by  the  progress 
of  the  enemy — he  repaired  to  the  Regent,  and 
laid  before  him  the  danger  of  the  country,  and 

tbc  two  armiet.  Lord  Surrey  seDt  a  herald  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
lud,  challenging  them  to  the  martial  field  on  Millfield  Plain,  (a 
■Kuare  which  would  have  been  very  foolish  in  the  Scots),  and  to 
•ppoint  a  day  for  oombat ;  but  Lord  Surrey  having  received  an 
enuive  answer^  he  ma^e  aj^z>t^  of  marching  towards  Seotland,  as 
if  be  intended  to  enter  the  country  to  lay  waste  the  borders,  and  to 
cat  off  the  supply  of  provisions  from  the  Scots  King's  army.  King 
JsmeilV.  and  his  army,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  very  unwisely 
tloetaded  from  the  hill  covntry  and  set  fire  to  their  hutted  camp* 
I^  Sorrey,  taking  advantage  of  the  dense  smoke  from  the  huts 
s>d  thateh,  which  was  blown  towards  him,  changed  his  route  of 
Darcb  and  pHSsed  the  Till  river  by  the  bridge,  between  Twizel 
Csitle  and  Tilroouth  vijlnge,  with  his  artillery,  and  sent  the  rest 
ofbiiarmy  to  a  ford,  at  Ford,  farther  up  the  river*;  while  thus 
divided  Jiimcs  was  advised  to  attack  them,  but  this  he  neglected| 
Bikiag  use  of  the  unaccountable  expression,  <*  that  he  wished  to 
Ke  his  entire  enemy  before  him,"  an  idea  which  never  entered  the 
besd  of  any  General  but  himself  An  engagement  was  now  become 
ioeTitable  between  the  a^nxies,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  it  with 
tnnquillityand  order.  The  English  divided  their  armyintotwo  lines 
— LordHoward  led  ihemuin  body  ofthe  first  line,  Sir  Edward  Howard 
tbe  right.  Sir  Marmaduke  the  left — the£arl  of  Surrey  commanded 
tbe  main  body  of  the  second  line,  Lord  Dacre  the  right  wing  of  it, 
•Bd  Sir  fklwacd  Stanley  the  left.  The  Scots  front  presented  three 
divisions  to  the  enemy^^the  centre  was  aommaudcd  by  King 
James  IV.  in  person,  the  riglit  by  the  £ail  of  Huntley,  assisted  by 
tb«£arl  of  Home,  and  the  left  by  the  £arl  of  Argyle,  assisted  by 
the  Earl  of  Lennox — a  fourth  division  under  the  Earl  of  B.othwell 
coBposed  a  corps  of  reserve.    Lord  Huntley  bravely  commenced 

*  Q is  train  of  artillery  passed  the,  river  at  |)ordiL 
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upbraided  him  for  betng^  misled  by  the  Cardinal 
and  Clergy.  His  reprdaches  had  the  desired 
effect— the  Earl  and  the  Regent  set  out  for  the 
south  with  only  SOO  horse,  but  the  neighbouring 
barons  and  gentry  were  summoned  to  join  them, 
with  all  the  force  they  could  raise,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1545.  The  Regent  and 
Angus  having  advanced  with  a  few  followers  to 
Melrose— the  English  who  l«y  al  Jetiburgh, 
commanded  by  Ralph  Liord  Evrasiy  and  -ilir 
Bryan  Leyton,  made  a  motion  to  surprise  tbem, 
upon  which  the  Regent  retired  to  a  place  called 
the  Shields,  on  Gala  Water,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  sent  intelligence  to  the 
troops  who  were  advancing^  to  join  him  tliere, 
and  to  meet  him   with  ail  expedition.     The 

%ht  action,  ati<}  after  a  short  conflict  put  Sir  Marmaduke  ami  the 
left  wing  to  the  ronte  and  followed  them  too  fbr, — on  returning 
from  the  nursuit,  he  found  the  whole  Scotch  army  in  great  dlwritU 
The  (tivhionii  under  Lennox  and  Argyle^  elated  with  the  gncctis 
of  the  other  wing,  had  broken  th<;ir  ranks,  and,  notwithfitanding 
the  remon^r&MCes  and  entreHtics  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Motte,  tike 
Fi'ench  amhassador,  hud  rnshed  headlong  upon  the  enemy.    K9I 
only  Sir  Edward  Howard,  at  the  head  of  his  division^  reedTcd 
them  with  great  valour,  but  Lord  Dacre,  who  commanded  in  tilt 
second  line,  wheeled  about  during  the  action^  fell  on  their  rtar, 
and  put  them  to  the  sword  without  resistance— the  divisions  under 
the  king,  and  that  under  fiothwe*l,  animated  by  the  Taloiir  of 
their  leaders,  still  made  head  against  the  Cnglish,  anid  throwing 
themselves  into  a  circle  protracted  the  action  till  night  partei 
the  combatants — the  victory  seemed  yet  uncertain,  and  the  nnmbei 
which  fell  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  above 
5000  men — but  the  niorning  evidently  discovered  where  the  adran* 
tage  lay — the  English  had  only  lost  persons  of  small  note,  bot  the 
flower  of  the  Scots  nobility  had  fallen  in  the  battle;  and  the  King 
himself,  af^er  the  strictest  inquiry,  could  no  where  be  found-— In 
searching  the  field  a  dead  body,  which  the  King's  servants  said 
was  bis,  was  fbund  by  the  English  and  sent  to  London  and  in- 
terred at  Sheen.    Various  weie  the  opinions  of  the  Scots  con* 
eeming  his  fate — a  body  was  found  in  Roxburgh  Castle,  with  an 
iron  hoop  round  the  wai^t,  a  penance  imposed  on  himself  for  the 
death  of  his  father — others  say  he  crossed  tlie  Tweed  at  KeYso^ 
and  went  to  Hume,  and  wait  there  killed  by  the  vassals  of  Lord 
Hume, — but-  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  he  was  killed  with 
a  hedge  knife  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  to  the  Earl  of  Fercyi 
who  had  a  guard  of  lied^e  bill  men. 
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Bii^lUh  finditT^  M^lroae  abandoned,  plundered' 
jnd  titirnt  it,  and  were  reluming  towards  Jed- 
liur^l),  when,  passing  Lessudden,  they  heard  the 
bfUsof  Drjburgh  ringing  a  merry  peal  on  ac- 
:'iiinl  or  their  reltent,  when  Lord  Evres  sent  a 
Illy  to  burn  it  uUo.  At  this  time  the  Scots 
11  re  joined  by  (he  ruinous  Norman  Lgbltb, 
eUest  son  of  Lord  Rothes,  and  a  g^allant  com- 
pany of  Fifeshire  gentlemen,  all  of  them  friends 
of  the  reformation,  and  enemies  tu  the  Cardinal, 
The  whole  body  under  the  Regent  exceeded 
ITDO  men.  The  Englisji  were  no  wajs  alarmed* 
Tlie  Scots  gave  the  watch-vvord,  '*  Remember 
ISriKimhouse,"  because  the  English  had  burnt  it 
ini  (be  old  Lady  Broomhouse  and  her  female 
"^vunts  in  their  beds  :  she  was  the  mothf)r  of  a 
HI  of  rank  of  the  name  of  Ker.  The  English 
i!iniiced  again  from  Jedburgh,  and  thought  to 
'.^e  ibe  sinalt  Scots  army  prisoners,  but  met  with 
■■  It-'liJe  in  (heir  way  which  cost  tliem  some  time 
' '  pass.  Meantime  Scott  of  Bucclcnch  arrived, 
nJ  informed  the  Reijent  that  his  clan  were  on 
^t  march,  and  though  the  whole  was  far  inferior 
'  ihe  English,  yet  he  would  return  and  draw 
"li^iii  up  in  n  place  where  they  would  not  be  dis- 
tyvered  by  the  enemy,  who  by  the  Regent's 
rsircst  might  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
l^'»rl  of  Angus  approving  tliia  dispusition,  the 
Iti^'ciit  began  (i)  iftire  wiili  some  apparentcon- 
iu^ii>n,  and  the  English,  to  the  number  of  5000, 
udt-anced  to  secure  their  prey,  with  the  greatest 
precipitation.  The  Scots  continued  retreating, 
till  the  English,  harassed  and  out  of  breatli  by 
Mcending  the  steep,  now  called  Lilliard's-Edge 
(i  Continuation  of  the  hill  called  Lilliards-  Lea, 
cormpted  by  the  modern  Gothe  to  Lilliesleuf), 
fell  into  the  ambush,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
Lord  Evres  de  Corbridge  was  wounded  and 
Ukeii  to  Bemersyde,  where  he  died  next  daj,  and 

Knoiminent  is  still  in  Melrose  Abbey — "  Pray 
F3 
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for  the  8oul  of  Lord  Evres  de  Corbridge/'  Lord 
Ogle  and  Sir  Bryan  Leyton  were  also  killed  and 
interred  at  Melrose;  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, and  about  500  private  troopers,  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  Regent  complimented, 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  George  for 
their  gallant  behaviour — the  brave  Buccleucb| 
to  whom  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  chiefly  owing, 
had  a  share  of  the  public  thaaks,  as  had  the 
Master  of  Rothes  and  Lochleven — but  the 
eleventh  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  Robert  Haig^had 
more  than  thanks,  for  the  Regent  on  the  spot 
granted  him  adischarge  for  all  the  duties  due  by 
his  family  to  the  Crown  ;  and  he  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  marched  to  Jedburgh,  and  supped  on 
the  provisions  which  had  been  cooked  for  Lord 
Evres  and  Sir  Bryan  Leyton's  army.  But  his 
military  duty  was  not  thus  over— for  the  Eurl  of 
Hertford,  who  was  again  intrusted  with  the  con;« 
mand  of  an  army  in  the  north)  entered  Scotland 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  with  12,000  men, 
among  which  were  many  foreign  trained  troops^ 
He  marched  up  from  Coldstream,  through  Ber» 
wickshire  and  Roxburghshire,  and  ra vanned  and 
burnt  the  whole  country  in  revenge  on  his  way. 
The  Abbe)  8  of  Kelso,  Dry  burgh,  Melrose,  and 
Jedburgh,  places  no  longer  sacred  to  the  English 
of  the  reformed  persuasion,  shared  the  general 
calamity  ;  nor  did  the  Scots  attempt  any  where 
to  make  opposition,  except  at  Kelso,  which  was 
defended  for  a  while  by  500  men,  but  thpse  were 
soon  killed  or  made  prisoners  by  the  assailants, 
and  on  that  account  there  is  less  of  the  Abbey  of 
Kelso  remaining  than  of  the  other  Abbeys,  as 
the  English  vented  their  fury  on  that  beautiful 
building,  when  they  had  killed,  the  brave  men 
who  defended  it — and  those  who  made  the  attack 
were  foreign  mercenaries  in  English  pay.  After 
those  distressing  troubles  were  over,  Robert 
Haig,  the  eleventh  Baron,  married  a  neighboiir 
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of  bis  own,  a  daughter  of  James  Spottiswoode  of 
SpoUiswoode,  Esq.  by  w-boiii  he  had  a  son, 

Andrew,  twelfth  Baron  of  Bemersyde,  who 
got  a  charter  of  confirmation  under  the  great 
8eal,  of  his  own. lands  of  Bemersyde,  in  the  vice 
cooDty.  of  Berwick,  June  3,  1554.  He  married 
Janet,  daughter  of  Nisbet  of  Nisbetv  on  Teviot- 
Water;  secondly,  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Renton 
of  Lamberton;  and  thirdly,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  William  M^Dougal  of  Makerstoun, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  John. 
John,  the  second  son,  got  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  lands  and  houses  of  Crofts,  near 
thechurch  of  Lessudden,in  the  parish  of  St.  Bos- 
wells,  in  Roxburghshire,  dated  I6th  February, 
1585.  Andrew  Haig  of  Bemersyde  died  in  1581, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  his  eldest  son, 

Robert  Haig,  thirteenth  Baron  of  Bemersyde, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  George  Ker  of  Fad- 
donside,  descended  from  the  Kers,  Earls  of  Rox« 
burgh;  James,  his  heir,  and  William,  Solicitor- 
General  to  King  James  Vi.  of  Scotland. — 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  married  Thomas  Hali- 
burton of  Ncwmains  and  Drjburgh.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

John,  ruurleeiilh  Baron  of  Bemersyde.  He 
mrirrieci  l!ie  dau^Lichler  of  William  M'Dougal  of 
Todd*ii»-;  slie  iiujseil  ihe  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  King  James  Vi.  who  afterwards 
married  the  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  King  James  settled  a  considerable  pension 
on  Lady  Bemersyde  for  life,  for  the  care  she 
took  of  his  daughter.  From  this  Princess  Eliza- 
beth is  descended  the  present  King  of  (ilreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Sovereign  of  Hanover. 
By  this  Lady  the  Baron  of  Bemersyde  had  eight 
Bons— Andrew  had  the  lands  of  Bemersyde  and 
fishery  on  the  Tweed,  1(>20 ;  Robert,  George, 
and  James, — all  four  ^\  ere  killed  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  in   1630;  David,  who 
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became  his  father's  heir ;  Frederick  died  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  father  died  abroad;  the  line 
of  the  family  was  continued  by  David,  the  fifth 

SOD. 

David,  fifteenth  Baron  of  BemerH^-de^  in  1638, 

fot  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  his  lands  and 
sheries.  While  he  was  in  foreign  countries,  be 
married  Hybernia^  daughter  of  Senior  deScbolci| 
and  widow  of  Anthony  Gunterprot,  son  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Oldenburgh,  and  by  her  he  had 
three  sons— first,  Anthony,  bis  beir«-^econd, 
William,  who  married  Mary  Lowrie,  daughter 
of  Gavin  Lowrie,  Governor  of  East  Jersey,  in 
North  America,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  who 
settled  also  in  America,  and  died  there  in  1688; 
third,  David,  who  died  without  ever  being  mar- 
ried. This  fifteenth  Baron  was  a  steady  loyalist, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  the  family  on  the 
throne;  and  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Wor* 
cester,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  and  continued 
there  privately  till  his  death,  in  165-i,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son, 

Anthony,  sixteenth  Baron  Haig  of  Beroer^ 
syde.  In  Iiin  fnther^s  lifc-time,  whena  very  young 
man,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Great 
GustavUvS  Adolpbus,  and  from  his  merit  was 
appointed  a  Captain  of  Swedish  Cavalry.  He 
raised  50  men  in  Scotland  for  that  service,  and 
clothed  them  at  his  own  expence.  But  being  no 
less  a  great  loyalist  than  his  father  had  been,  his 
estate  was  sequestrated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  the 
Regicide,  and  he  suifered  a  long  imprisonaieftt, 
and  many  other  hardships,  during  the  usurpation  • 
However,  he  had  the  siitisfaction  to  live  to  see  a 
happy  re^-^toration,  and  was  frequently  employed 
by  Charles  II.  as  one  of  his  commanding  officers 
of  militia,  for  suppressing  the  insurrections  of 
that  reign.  He  took  tu  wife  Jean  llonte,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Home  of  Bassendean,  by  whoa 
he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughter:*.  2ierubabel, 
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Ae  third,  wers  bis  hein  His  fourth  eon,  Emanuel, 
left  a  soiy,  Imiac.  who  possessed  the  lands  of  the 
Thirds  aivd  died  in  1699.  His  fifth  son^  William, 
was  a  merchant  at  Antiffua,  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Hannah,  married  James 
Dickson,   Esq,   of   Belchester.     His  daughter 

2"  hernia  married  John  Dickson,  Esq.;  the 
er  sons  died  unmarried,  and  this  brave  man 
was  succeeded  by 

Zerababel  Haig,  seventeenth  Baron  of  Bemer- 
syde,  who  married  Elizabeth  Gordon,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  twelve 
daaghters ;  the  eldest,  Janet,  married  the  Ho- 
nourable James  Home  of  Ayton-Hall,  second 
800  of  the  Earl  of  Home^,  and  one  of  them 
married  James  Potts,  Esq.  of  Jedburght.  This 
seventeenth  Baron  died  in  175S,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

James  Anthony,  eighteenth  proprietor  of 
Bemersyde,  from  father  to  son  in  a  direct  male 
line;  he  resided  lonj^  in  Yorkshire,  and  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Robison,  Esq.  of 
Ladykirk,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Isaac,  the 
second,  is  proprietor  of  St.  Helens,  above  Mel- 
rose, and  was  long  at  Bourdeaux,  in  France:|:. 
William,  his  third  son,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
56th  Pompadour  regiment  of  the  line,  and  died 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  eii::hteenth  Baron 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  about  71  years,  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Dryburgh,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

James,  Z.  nineteenth  Baron  of  Bemersyde, 
who  served  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s  Lothian 

*from  vihom  is  dt>scended  Mrs  Hunter  of  Bir^hani ;  Dr  Alex* 
nder  Home  of  Carlstoun,  is  descended  trom  one  of  these  sisters.— 
Ur Pulls'  family  of  Keisu  and  Jedburgh,  iVc.  &c. 

f  Frum  whom  is  descended  Ains'ie  of  Wells,  Ciiiefof  the  Ainslies. 

I  Died  June  14,  1335,  aad  was  buried  ia  the  family  burying 
|i«iid  Kt  Dry  burgh. 
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Fencibles,  and  as  a  Captain  in  the  35th,  or 
Sussex  regiment  of  the  line.  He  married  Miss 
Watson,  daughter  of  Samuel  Watson,  Esq.  and 
niece  of  Colonel  Pringle  of  Georgefield,  near 
Earlstoun,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Love  and  Mecknets,  Lord, 

Become  a  Cborcbman  better  tbao  aiqbitipD. 


ffE  will  now  give  the  reader  a  few  e^^tracts 
from  Ihe  Register  of  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh, 
mentioning  various  deeds  and  copyholds  :-— 

l8t.  A  feu  set  by  James  Ogilvie,  Abbot  of 
Oryburgh  and  Convent  thereof,  to  George  Hop* 
prioj^Ie  of  St.  John^s  Chapel  (this  is  now  only 
called  Chapel),  and  Elizabeth  Ker,  his  spouse, 
of  all  and  the  hail  lands  of  Chaddersby  and 
Hai^gs,  in  the  lordship  of  Lauderdale,  to  be 
klden  of  the  said  Abbot  and  his  successors  in 
(he  feu  farm,  and  heritage,  paving  therefore 
yearly  xxivlb.  money  at  two  usual  terms,  and  iv 
<iozen  of  poulards,  and  doubling  the  said  feu 
farm  at  the  entry  of  every  heir  ;  5(h  July,  1539, 
under  the  common  seal  of  the  Abbey. 

Sd.  A  charter  of  confirmation  made  by  our 
Sovereign  Lord — by  David  Erskine,  Abbot  of 
Oryburgh  and  Convent  thereof— to  John  Sud- 
<len,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  lands  and  houses  some 
lime  belonging  to  Andrew  Dewar,  with  the 
paiturage  of  two  colts  and  one  horse,  within  the 
town  and  lands  of  Dryburgh  and  Hoi)  ton  n- 
bugh  ;  and  of  two  acres  of  land  some  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  said  John  Sudden — with  teind 
8hipf  included.  To  be  held  of  the  said  Abbot 
and  Convent,  and  their  successors  in  the  feu  farm, 

}ing  therefore  yearly  xx  pounds  and  iii  pou- 
ards,  or  for  each  poulard  iiii  pence  of  the  s^id 
acre  s.  1. ;  and  for  the  said  two  acres  vi  firlols 
Ixar,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  doubling  the 
«»id  ten  farm  at  the  entry  of  every  he'waUenarli/. 
Dated  at  the  said  Abbey,  January  1st,  1582. 
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The  said  confirmation  dated    at   Holyrood^ 

house,  24th ,  1584,  tinder  the  great  seal. 

Shakespeare  says,  'J 

« 

If  yoa  deny  it— 4et  tka  dsnger  light 
Upoa  your  tikarkr  and  ywr  diy*i  firMdook 

Four  Mark  Land  in  Merlon. 

A  charter  of  confirmation  made  by  our  So?^^, 
reign  Ijord,  and  advice  of  James  Earl  of  Murrayji 
Regent,  ratifying  a  feu  set  by  David  £rskin(a|i. 
Abbot  of  Dry  burgh  and  Convent  thereof,  ia. 
Walter  Haliburton,  and  his  heirs  male  whatMf 
ever,  of  four  marks  land  lying  within  the  town 
and  territory  of  Merton — to  be  holden  of  thd^ 
said  Abbey  and  Convent,  their  successors  in  feti^. 
farm,  paying  therefore  yearly  iiii  marks  moneji 
xxi  poulards,  or  iiii  pence  for  the  price  thereof  oj^ 
each  yearly  duty  and  e.  4  p«  in  augmentation.^ 
Dated  at  Dryburgh,  17th  July,  1567.     The  said 
confirmation  dated  at  Stirling,  2d  September^ 
1569,  under  the  great  seal. 

Four  Acres  in  Drj/hurghy — Ralph  Erskini* 

A  charter  of  confirmation  by  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  ratifying  a  feu  granted  by  Davidl: 
Erskine,  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  and  Convent  there^ 
of,  to  Ralph  Erskiiie  and  heirs  whatsoever,  6f 
four  acres  of  land,  with  the  outsets  and  lilly-^ftrd 
thereof,  with  the  new  orchard  of  the  same,  and 
with  ane  piece  of  waste  land  lying  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Maxtle  Wall,  four  acres  of  the  farttl* 
landslyingin  (he  town  of  Dryburgh, called  Cross-* 
Acre  and  Haigsland,  with  one  acre  to  the  soutfi 
end,  lying  between  the  lands  of  Loch  flat  and* 
Bemersyde,  and  house  and  outstead  and  pieces 
land,  and  Walker  Croft,  and  oj/n  crofl  callet 
Velvet  Yard,  with  the  yard  called  Jack's  Wall,- 
and  two  yards  pertaining  before  to  Walter 
Haliburton  of  Shieldfield,  and  of  the  free  mark 
laud  lying  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Merton, 
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EyiBg  yearly  viiilb.  money,  i)b.  per  beer,  &c. 
u  and  doubliitg  the  said  tea  farm  at  every 
entry  of  every  heir ;  also  reserving  the  life-rent 
thereof  to  Elizabeth  Haliburton^  relict  of  the 
nid  Waher  Haliburton.  Dated  at  Stirling  and 
Dryburgk,  9th  and  —  days  of  May,  1581.  The 
confirmation  dated  at  Holyrood  House,  Slth 
March,  1584,  under  the  great  seal. 

—  A  charter  of  confirmation  made  bv  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  ratifying  a  feu  let  by  l3d\id 
Erskiiie,  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  and  Convent  there- 
of, to  Aniirew  Hog  and  his  heirs  whatsoever,  of 
one  tenement  of  land,  and  one  crotl  called  the 
Whinstune  Croft,  v»ith  tuo  jard  arable  and 
Avitfal,  called  the  Roy  Yard,  and  the  yard  lying 
fctffde  Sir  Thomas  Erskine^s  and  the  yard  lying 
beyond  the  said  place  and  the  common  gate  of 
Ae  town  of  Dryburgh  on  the  east,  and  the  kirk* 
yard  of  the  said  monastery  on  the  west  parts; 
•ad  one  acre  of  land  lying  tinder  the  >vaod,  and 
of  one  fourth  part  of  lhe^$aid  farm  lands.of  Dry- 
burgh and  teind  shieves  included,  ail  lyinir  in 
the  town  and  territory  of  Dryburgh.  To  be  held 
of  the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  and  their  succes- 
sors in  feu  farm — paying  therefore  yearly  s*  1.  p. 
in  money,  iit  beer  and  24  half  firlot^  for  ilka  boll 
thereof,  xiiilb.  and  iiiid.,  or  for  f/Ara  half  firlot 
nid.  and  in  augmentation  iiiid.  indo  iiiilb.  iip* 
St  the  two  usual  terms  of  the  year,  and  double 
of  the  said  feu  farm  at  the  entry  of  every  heir 
with  3s.  of  court  to  bo  holden  at  the  said  Abbey. 
Dated  at  Dryburgh,  26th  December,  1585,  under 
the  great  seal. 

—  A  feu  farm  by  James  Stuart,  Abbot  of 
Dryburgh,  to  John  Robson  in  Gledswood,  and 
Marion  Ladderdale  his  spouj^e,  in  life-rent,  and 
to  Adam  Robson^,  (brother-german  to  the  afore- 
>4d  John)  and  Elizabeth  Dower  his  spouse  and 

*  His  faUier*!  monument  is  nicntieo«cl  ftbe?«,  fti  Dr^bm^l^ 
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consort,  and  their  heirs  male— whilk  failinig,  the 
said  Adam  and  his  heirs  male  whatsoever,  of  ali 
the  lands  of  Gledswood,  which  the  said  Jobk; 
pre-occupies,  with  all  pertinents  lying  in  thfi 
sheriffdom  of  Berwick.  To  be  holden  of  t\m 
said  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  their  successors,  w 
feu  farm  and  heritau^e,  paying  therefore  yearly 
twenty-six  shillings,  eight  pounds  of  oatniea^- 
and  13s.  4(1.  in  augmentation.  Indo  xlp.  money, 
at  the  two  usual  terms,  and  six  capons,  and  slf^ 
poulard  fowls,  with  service  at  three  head  courti 
to  be  held  at  Dryburgh,  and  paying  to  Johp 
Hoppringle  of  Galashiels,  his  heirs  and  assignefflp 
and  oyes  (grandsons)  xlp.  at  the  said  term,  apia 
doubling  the  said  feu  farm  at  the  entry  of  eacft 
heir.  Dated  Dryburgh  Abbey,  November  I^ 
1587,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  said  Abbey. 
VVhereunto  is  a  commission  directed  to  Antoniaa^ 
Cardinal  of  the  Archdeanery  of  Teviotdale,  and 
Provost  of  Seaton,^for  cctniirn^ing  b?C<?of,  dat^ 
at  Placentia,  ciii.  Calend  J ulii,  the  fourth  year 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  under  the  Cardinal's  setal  and 
hand.* 

item. — Instrument  of  sai^ine  undeP'  the- band 
of  the  said  John  Learmonth,  dated  the  said  17th 
day  of  September,  16^2,  and  regret  (entered)  ip 
the  same  register  the  c^Olli  October,  these  year, 

Charier  of  feu  farm  by  David  Erskine, 

Abbot — perpetual  Commendator  of  the  Monas? 
tery  of  Dryburgh  and  Convent  thereof— tQ 
Ninian  Bruce,  brother-german  to  Archibald 
Brcice  of  Ponsouls,  Argyleshire,  the  hail  38  acres 
of  the  town  lands  of  Dryburgh,  and  sundry  per? 
tinents  thereof,  together  with  the  teind  shieves 
uicltided,  as  also  21  acres  thereto  belonging,  and 

^Signed,  Jacobus  Abbas;  Andrais  Connelson;  StephamM 
Bal  endean  ;  Andrais  Purvis ;  Rob.  Miln ;  Jac«  JaoMiOD  ;  Joi 
Kodfurd;    Joas  Tarnbull;  Andrais  Crosnel;    Joannoa  ChtttUi 

Blackasked;  G«o.  Robertson;  Will.  VeicbcoB;  under  tb( 

Coipiqpn  Seal  of  the  Abbey. . 
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with  due  and  usual  pasturage  in  tke  wood  of 
Dr}burgb,  Harden-haugh,  and  other  places,  in- 
dudinff  three  houses  and  yards,  and  five  other 
)ard8  bounded  and  possessed  in  manner  parti- 
cularly specified — together  also  with  passage- 
boat,  fishing,  &c.  of  the  said  towji  of  Dryburgh 
^I  to  be  holden  of  the  9aid  Abbot  for  yearly 
payment  of  xllb.  Scots,  payable  at  the  usual 
terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  equally-— 
and  doubling  the  same  at  the  entry  of  each  heir, 
aod  performing  three  suits  yearly,  at  three  head 
courts   of   the    said    Monastery   of    Dryburgh. 

Dated  24th    February,  1580. Item.— Sasine 

under  the  hands  of  William  Br}  ten  and  Alex* 
aoder  Young,  notary  public,  dated  ^4th  March, 

Item. — Charter  ofconfirmation  by  King  James 
yi.  under  the  great  seal,  narrating  and  confirm- 
ing at  length  the  above  charter  of  feu  farm  and 
sasine  thereon,  dated  the  2Sih  of  April,  Ll£l. 

— —  Item. —  Precept  of  dare  constat^  granted 
'  bytbe  said  John  Earl  of  Mar,  superior,  for  in* 
fefting  of  Margaret,  Jean,  Maria,  and  Rebecca 
Bruce,  daughters  of  urn  while  Ninian  Bruce, 
and  George  Ilaliburton,  eldest  lawful  son  pro- 
create between  John  Haliburton^in  Dryburgh, 
and  umwhile  Barbara  Bruce,  another  of  these 
dauo^hters,  all  heirs  portioners  to  the  said  un- 
while  Ninian  Bruce,  in  lands,  teinds,  and  oilier 
effects,  dated  the  last  da\  of  January,  1617  years. 

Item.— /iwe  instrument  of  sasine  conformable 
thereto,  given  to  the  said  six  heirs  portioners, 
under  the  hand  of  ilobert  Alison,  notary  public, 
dated  the  lith  Februarx,  1617. 

Item. — /Ine   disposition  granted   by  the 

Raid  George  liulihurton,  o>e  (grandson)  and 
(^ne  of  the  said  i^ix  heirs  portioners,  of  the  said 
nniwhile  Ninian  Bruce,  with  consent  of  the  said 
John  Haliburton,  his  father,  as  lawful  adminis- 
traior  for  him,  to  Ualph  Ersbine,  portioner  in 
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Dnbirrgh,  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  said  acres^ 
and  utht*rH  above  writ,  containing  a  procurator} 
of  re}*ignution  of  warrandice,  and  adjudgment  td 
ratify  and  renew  at  his  majority ;  dated  I5tfc 
November,  1622. 

— —  Item.— Contract  of  marriage  passed  be^ 
tween  John  Haliburton,  younger  of  Newnialna 
(of  Dryburgh),  with  the  consent  of  Thomas  anil 
Mary  Ilaliburtons,  his  father  and  mother,  oil 
the  one  part,  unci  Mari>:aret  Rutherfor(i|  iaufnl 
daughter  of  John  Rutherlordof  Edgerston,  wttlj 
the  consent  of  John,  hor  father^  on  the  othet*' 
part, — whereby  contemplation  of  t!ie  niarriagtf 
therein  mentioned,  the  said  Thomas  Haliburtod 
for  having,  and  with  advice  and  consent  andl 
taking  burden  on  him  for  his  said  spouse,  oblige 
them  to  infeft  the  said  John  Haliburton  wlu^ 
heir»  male  lawfully  begotten,  to  be  procreate  beii 
twixt  him  and  the  said  Mar^^aret ;  which  failinri^ 
his  other  near  and  lawful  heirs  male;  whilk 
failing,  his  heirs  whatsoever,  and  their  assignees 
whatsoever,  heritable,  in  all  and  hail  the  said 
corn  mill,  with  the  mill  house,  moulters,  and 
acres  thereto  belonging,  and  in  the  said  flirm 
lands,  and  21  acres  of  land  with  house  and  on- 
sets thereof,  with  the  teind  shieves  of  the  same, 
and  of  the  five  acres  of  land  sometime  belonging 
to  George  Haliburton,  with  all  and  sundry  trieir 
pertainments,  and  also  the  two-sixth  parts  of 
the  28  acres  and  of  the  21  acres  of  land  with  the 
teinds  thereof  included,  designated  and  specified 
in  the  said  Thomas  Haliburton's  charter,  all  ly- 
ing within  the  said  town  and  territorv  of  Drj« 
burgh.  In  all  and  hail  Over  and  Nether  New- 
mains,  and  the  lands  called  Mori-den,  with  the 
Manor-place,  houses,  &c.,  and  fishings  upon  the 
water  of  Tweed  with  their  pertinents,  being  pro* 
per  parts  of  the  feu  land  of  Bemersyde  of  old 
extent,  bailiery  of  Lauderdale*  The  remnant  of 
the  said  town  and  lands  of  Bemersyde,  with 
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bouses,  yards,  &c.  all  lying  as  said  in  special 
warrandjr  conceived  in  favour  of  the  said  Thornas 
and  Mary  Ualiburton^ — which  contract  contains 
one  procuratory  of  resignation,  assignation  to 
rights,  and  one  precept  of  sasine.     And  5000 
iDprks,  Scots  money,  of  dote  (dower)  and  tocher 
ffood,  payable  by  the  said  John  Rutherford  and 
ois  said  daughter ;  the  said  Margaret  is  thereby 
provided  to  900  merks  annuity  for  the  said  Over 
and  Nether  Mains,  which  she  with  consent  ac» 
cepts  in  full  satisfaction — except  the  two  parts 
of  the  household  plenishing,  goods  and  gear^ 
stanrling  within  the  said  house,  the  time  of  the 
said  John  his  discharge  of  all  the  life  rent,  pro- 
bations, and  others  whatsoever  she  can  claim  by 
the  decease  of  her  said  husband  in  manner  more 
fully  mentioned    in    said    contract,  containing 
Kreral  other  clauses  and  conditions.     Dated  ait 
Edgerston,  the  J2th  and  — daysof  October,  1666. 
1634. —  Item. — Charter  of  resignation   under 
the  great  seal,  relatire  to  the  general  surrender, 
and  acts  of  Parliament  thereupon,  in  favour  of 
the  said  Thomas  Haliburton,  nis  heirs  and  as- 
signees whatsoever,  of  all  and  the  hail  corn  mills 
ofDryburgh,  with  the  said  moultersand  acres  of 
land,  with  houses  and  onsetts  thereof  in  Dry- 
burgh,  occupied  by  Elizabeth  Penny  and  George 
Haliburton,  her  son,  the  said  Thomas  his  guiiU 
tify  lying  within  the  town  and  territory  of  Dry- 
burgh— bail  iery   of  Lauderdale,   sheriffdom   of 
Berwick  ;  and  likewise  the  piece  of  land  called 
theMill-Haugh,  and  Chinghill, contiguous  there- 
to, with  the  new  orchard  and  Walker's  Croft, 
with  free  issue  and  entry  thereto,  with  the  par- 
'^oimge  teinds  of  the  same   included,  and  of  the 
said  five  acres  of  land,  possessed  by  the  said 
Cleorge,  and    Ixingassaicl  is— and  2-6  parts  of 
the  28  acres  of  land  possessed  by  the  said  George, 
in  the  said  town  and  lands  in  Dryburgh,  &c.— 
^vhich  charter  proceeds  upon  the  said  Tho.nas 
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Raliburton,  his  own  resignation  and  the  resii^iifei 
tion  of  the  said  George  Haliburton,  anidof  Jftoij 
and  Mary  Bruce  and  their  spouses,  and  contattJ 
therein  a  novo  domus  (new  house)  to  be  hold^ 
of  his  Majesty  in  feu  farm,  and  heritage  for  eviVi 
by  virtue  of  the  general  surrender,  paying  yearlj 
the  victual  suras  of  money,  fodder,  and  poultf/ 
therein   mentioned,   in    the  name  of  feu  dutVi 
which  being  liquidated,  extends  in  the  mannff 
aftermentioiied  for  the  mill,  moulters,  hail  acreii^ 
and  farm  lands  in  Dr^biirgh,  and  for  the  fi.v« 
mark  land  in  Merton,  receiving  the  sum  of  5t 
merks  money,  21  thraves  of  fodder,  three  dos^es 
and  a  half  of  poultry,  and  ten  shillings  of  yeariv 
augmentation  of  rental,  and  for  the   said  Mill' 
Haugh  and   Chinghill,    and    parsonage  teinds 
thereof,  and  fire  of  the  acres  of  lands  above- 
mentioned,  &c.  and  the  6th  part  of  the  38  and 
21    acres  of  land,    with    the   parsonage  teindi 
thereof,  and  houses  and  ferry  boats  and  fishing^) 
and  others  aforesaid,  the  sum  of   ISl.  6s.  Scots 
money  payable,  the  hail  feu  duties  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  usual  terms,  and  doubling  the  said  feu 
duties  at  first  year  entry  of  said  heir  and  givinif 
three  suits  to  the  three  head  courts  to  be  heldBl 
the  Monastery  of  Dryburgh,  and  performing  and 
observing  all  the  other  provisions  and  conditions 
(if  any  be)  contained  in  the  said  Thomas  Hali- 
burton  and  his  predecessor?,  their  old  infeftment 
of  the  said  property.     Probating  that  the  said 
charter  be  without  prejudice  to   his  Majesty's 
annuity  out  of  the  teinds  of  the  lands  as  written; 
which  charter  is  dated  ut  Edinburgh  the  l^th  of 
July,  1634,  being  the  third  >earof  the  reign  of 
Kinsr  Charles  I. 

A   feu   set  bv   James  Stuart,  Abbot  of 

Dryburgh  and  Convent  thereof,  to  Sir  John 
Castleman,  and  to  James  Castleman,  his  father'^ 
brother,  and  his  heirs  male — which  failing,  \m 
oldest  anent  female,  without  division,  of  all  and 
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hail  the  lands  of  Kirklands  and  Pencaitland, 
with  the  —  pertinences  lying  in  the  town  and 
territory  of  Pencaitland  pflmA  (so  I  suppose  the 
word  to  be)  of  St.  Andrews,  sheriiTdom  of  — — 
and  constabulary  of  Haddington. 

I5S6. — Smailholm  Spittalyio  Home  of  CoW' 
ienknows. 

A  feu  j^et  by  James,  <Stuart)  Abbot  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Convent  thereof,  to  John  Home  of 
Cowdenknows,  and.  Margaret  his  spouse,  in  con- 
joint feu  and  their  heirs;  which  failing  anent 
them  to  the  oldest  and  nearest  heirs  of  the  said 
John  (Home)  whatsoever,  of  all  and  hail  the 
lands  of  Smailholm  Spittal,  and  the  pertinents, 
lyniff  within  the  sheriffdom  of  Roxburgh.  To 
he  Dolden  of  the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  there- 
of, in  feu  farm  and  heritage,  for  which  paying 
thereof  yearly  xx  mcrks  at  two  usual  terms. 
Dated  at  the  said  Abbey,  28th  of  November, 
1536,  sic  subscribitur  Jacobus  Abbas  de  Dry- 
burgh  ;  Andrias  Conneison,  senior ;  Georgius 
Haliburton  ;  Joannes  Rutherford ;  Joannes 
Chatto  ;  Joannes  Blackasked  ;  Joannes  Turn- 
bull  ;  Stephanus  Ballendean  ;  Andrias  Purvis  ; 
Palmerus  Purvis  ;  Andrias  Crosstop ;  Bartho- 
liroeus  Weodel  ;  Georgius  Palmorson  ;  Wly- 
Wilson. 

16^. item. — Two    charters    granted     by 

George  Haliburton  with  consent  of  his  father, 
to  the  said  Ralph  Erskine,  conform  to  the  said 
disposition,  one  to  be  holden  of  himself,  and  the 
other  of  the  said  John  Erj'kine,  Earl  of  Mar,  his 
superior  ;  both  dated  the  15th  day  of  November, 
1622. 

J()26,  1629,  l633.--Nota,— King  Charles  1. 
at  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  having  made  a  very 
ample  revocation  of  all  deeds  done  in  prejudice 
thereof,  there  was,  upon  the  *iO\\\  of  August, 
I6?6,  anc  redemption  intended  thereupon  of  all 
erections  of  kirk  i;nids,  teinds,  &c.  that  did   per- 
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tftin  to  whatsoever  abbey,  priory,  or  other  b 

fice»  and  acts  of  Parliament,  ratifying  the« 

—'Which  process  having  made  a  ffreat  nois^^ 

King  gave  commission  to  several  noblemen 

others,  to  endeavour  an  agreement  with  tj 

having  right  of  erections  and  kirk  ]and9|. 

Whereupon  there  was  general  submission  v 

bv  the  lords  of  erection,  bishops,  boroughsi 

all  other  persons  for  their  received  interest! 

kirk  lands,  superiorities  thereof^  and  teinds,. 

containing  a  procuratory  of  resignation  in 

King^s  hands    ad  perpetum   Heman-^'^H^ 

which  submissions  were  accepted,  and  therein 

followed  instruments  of  resignation  in  favoii 

his  Majesty,  at  Whitehall,  the  14th  of  TA 

16S8.     Whereupon  his  Majesty's  determinat 

followed  the  2d  of  September,  1629,  and  by 

10th  and  14th  acts  of  bis  Majesty's  Parlianic 

anno  1633,  co-relative  to  the  said  determinat 

— the  superiorities  of  all  kirk  lands  are  anne: 

to  the  Crown  (except  those  belonging  to 

bishops,  with  the  feu  duties  of  the  said  superi< 

ties,  reserving  to  the  lords  and  titulars  of  er 

tion,  who  subscribed  the  above  general  surren 

or  submi^sion,  their  feu  duties,  until  they  be 

deemed  by  the  King  at  ten  years  purchaso 

their  own  lands,  is  also  reserved  to  them,  hoh 

of  his  Majesty  for  payment  of  the  feu  dutieso 

tained  in  the  old  infeftments,  by  virtue  of 

annexation)  by  virtue  of  which  the  Kingbecor 

superior  of  the  lands  above  and  after-mention 

and  are  taken  holdenof  his  Majesty  according 

as  follows  : — The  feu  duties  thereof  being  s 

payable  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  successc 

as  lords  of  erection. 

Act  of  Court — Account  of  Tax  Roll. 

1666.— At  Edinburirh,  the  14th  day  of  Mar 
1666  years  ;  in  a  judicial  court  holden  on  mli 
the  Abbotts  Hall,  being  the  ordinary  place 
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koldiog  courts  by  the  said  lord,  by  John  Er- 
skine  of  Shieldfield,  baron  bailie^  to  David  Lord 
Cardross,  lord  of  erection  of  the  said  lordshtp 
of  Dryburgh— compeared  personally  Alexander 
Patterson,  in  Rutherford,  as  proxy,  specially 
constituted  by  the  said  Lord  Cardross — giving 
fall  poirer  to  him  to  compear  in  the  said  court 
io  name  of  the  same  Noble  Lord^  for  setting 
down  all  the  said  roll  aforesaid  of  the  said  lord- 
ihip  of  Dryburgh,  and  the  said  Alexander  Pat- 
tenon  as  proxy  aforesaid.  And  in  the  name  of 
tkpaid  Noble  Lord  produced  account  from  the 
sid  Noble  Lord,  of  the  rent  above  and  after  sc^, 
with  a  printed  act  of  the  late  convention,  dated 
the  4th  of  August  last  by  past,  being  a  taxing  to 
kg^anted  to  his  Majesty  of  forty  shillings  for  ilk 
jWffdland — whereby  forfeit  terms  yearly  and  an* 
twerable  to  taxation,  out  of  all  the  kirk  lands 
Vnd  benefices  of  this  kingdom  for  the  said  feu 
termB^-and  bearing  and  appertaining  to  (the) 
manor  and  standing  of  the  said — that  has  or 
enjoys  in  land,  portion,  or  outfield,  of  any  be- 
longing, or  indeed  formerly  belonging,  to  any 
bishopric,  abbey,  priory,  or  other  benefice,  at 
length  set  down  in  the  said  act  of  convention — 
also  produced  a/;e  act  secret  council,  dated  the 
Ml  day  of  December  last. 

Secondly,  This  14th  of  March  instant,  ap- 
pointed by  the  act  of  convention  for  convening 
lad  setting  down  of  the  aforesaid  tax  roll,  for  the 
Mief  of  the  said  taxations,  after  the  form  and 
tenure  of  the  said  act  of  convention,  for  conven- 
ing and  setting  down  of  the  foresaid  tax  roll. 
As  also  provided  to  specify  under  the  hand  of 
Alexander  Ogilvie,  clerk  to  the  said  taxation, 
specifying  that  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  in  every 
oiie  of  the  two  said  terms  of  the  said  taxation,  is 
Uxed  to  tlie  summe  of  9181.  10s.  i  Id.  Scots,  af- 
ter  producing  the  said  writs  of  the  said  Alexander 
Patterson  as  proxy  aforesaid,  and  in  the  name 
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of  the  said  Liord  Cardross  required  the.  said  John 
Erskine,  haron  bailie,  to  proceed  in  the  said 
matter  accordiag  to  the  act  of  convention,  and 
to  the  said  writs,  proceeded  according  to  the  said  i 
reply — in  the  first  place  called  publicly  all  by  J 
the  names  and  designations  of  their  lands,  tone*  \ 
ments,  and  yards,  possessed  by  them,  and  liable    ' 
to  rollof  the  said  lordship  of  Dryburgh,  all  and 
.  sundry  the  feuars,  vassals,  taxroen,  portionerSjand    ; 
.  renters  of  the  said  lordship  of  Dryburgb,  liable 
in  every  part  of  the  said  taxation  ;  and  after  call-    ' 
ing  of  the  whole,  both  partly  by  their  names  and    \ 
.  quality  as  case  is,  there  compeared  (none)  except 
the  persons  after  set,  to  wiUi — Thomas  Hali- 
burton  of  Newmains — James  Erskine  of  Shield- 
field — John  Hog,  portioner  of  Dry  burgh— James 
Haliburton,  portioner  of  Mertoun — Alexander    \ 
Lockey,  younger — James  Scoit,  Chamberlain  to 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  praxy  for  him— 
Thomas    Cranston,    notary  public^  proxjr  for 
Patrick  Scott  of  Thirlstone,  and  after^all — time 
of  day  bidden — and  all  the  rest  of  the  feuars, 
vassals,  taxmen,  heritors,  and  oyers,  in  the  said 
lordship,  liable  to  the  foresaid,  being  often  time 
called,  and  not  compeared,  the  said  Alexander 
Patterson,  proxy  foresaid,  protested,  that  con- 
formable to  the  act  of  convention  it  might  be 
lawful  for  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  portioners, 
croftmen,  compeared  as  said  is,  a  fair  and  perfect 
tax  roll  of  the  said  lordship  of  Drvburgh  for  the 
said  Lord  Cardross,  his  relief  of  all  the  five  terms 
of  the  said  taxed  ;  which  protestation  of  the  said 
baron  bailie  admitted  of  upon  the  fore-named 
persons  compeared  as  said  is,  after  due  and  seri- 
ous deliberation,  all  with  one  consent  did  make 
and  set  down  the  tax  roll  after  following,  forth© 
said  Lord  Cardross  his  relief.    By  the  whilktaS^ 
roll  it  is  found  and  ordained  by  the  said  heritor^ 
that  exevT/  twenty  shillings  of  Scots  of  teu  rei*^ 
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mttun*  the  lordship  of  Dryburgh  as  now  belongs 
to  the  said  Liord  Cardross  himself,  as  to  any 
other  person  either  in  teinds  land,  or  any  other 
benefit,  shall  in  every  one  of  the  said  five  terms 
of  the  said  taxation  be  taxed  to  the  sum  of  ten* 
pence  halfpenny,  Scots  money,  whilk  proportion 
.foresaid  will  make  up  the  'foresaid  to  sic  sum 
imposed  relatively   upon  the  said   Abbey  and 
lordship  of  Dryburgh  as  a  competent  and  rea- 
lonable  allowance  for  the  expence  of  collecting 
tbe  same  ;  and  accordingly  they  have  set  down 
'the  following -tax  roll  for  the  first  term  paid  of 
this  taxation,  and  ordering  the  same  to  stand  in 
full  force  for  the  other  four  terms  thereof—  and 
ID  the  subsequent  tax  and  stent  roll  they  have 
onljr  rentalled  the  feu  rent  of  lands  and  teinds  of 
the  Abbey  by  and  attour  the  minister's  stipend, 
ind  other  burdens,  and  in  witness  here  of  the 
mid  baron  bailie,  proxy  aforesaid,  and  other  per- 
sons anenij  have  subscribed  these  presents — the 
nid  tax  roll  with  their  hands — day,  year,  and 
place  aforesaid. 


The  Monument  of  the  Poet  Thomson  is  very 
like  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli. 

The  Statue  of  Wallace,  erected  on  Clinthill 
above  Dr}  burgh,  is  31  feet  high ;  the  pedestal  is 
10  feet,  and  the  hero  21. 

The  Bridge  of  Dryburgh  over  the  Tweed,  is 
STOfeet  long.— Of  these  more  hereafter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  a  poor  woman,  mentioned  in  the 
Minstrelsj/  of  the  Scottish  Border^  as 

"  The  Nun  who  never  saw  the  day^'^ 

Who  resided  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  as  not  entirely 
iojaginarjt.     About  the    1745,   an   unfortunate 

*  1  suppose  this  old  law  word  is  withiD. 
\  I  have  lal«ly  learned   ber  name  was  Jenny  Crammond,  so 
Jmivh  Hood  says,  who  pen'cclly  remembers  bei  \  lie  was  then  icu 
)tti>  of  age. 
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female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  vaidl 
(it  was  the  Abbot's  cellar)  in  Dr}  burgli  Abbej] 
ivhich  during  the  day  she  never  quilted^whas 
night  fell,  she  issued  from  her  miserable  habita- 
tion, and  went  to  the  houses  of  Mr  Haliburtqii 
of  Newmains,  and  that  of  M r  Erskine  of  SbieU- 
field— from  their  charity  she  obtained  such  Bf^ 
cessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
— at  tvrelve  each  night  she  returned  with  hei 
lighted  peat  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  frieodl] 
neighbours)  that  during  her  absence  her  habitc* 
tion  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  shegavi 
the  uncouth  name  of  FatlipSy  describing  him  ai 
a  little  man  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  witi 
which  he  tramped  her  vault  to  dispel  the  damps 
The  circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regarded  i)] 
the  well-informed  with  compassion,  and  by  thi 
vulojar  with  some  degree  of  terror.  The  caus« 
of  her^dopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  lif< 
f;he  never  would  explain— it  was  however  be 
lieved  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow,  (ha 
during  the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  wai 
married,  she  had  resolved  never  to  behold  tb< 
lio;ht  of  day  until  he  returned,  ^vhich  he  never  dii 
being  killed  over  the  border — which  she  faith 
fully  kept  for  many  years.  Her  only  companioni 
were  two  or  three  fowls,  and  the  stone  troo^l 
out  of  which  they  drank  is  still  at  the  door  of  th 
apartment.  Her  lover  never  returned — it  is  sup 
posed  he  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-u 
She  often  called  him  Iron  ^hoon. 

These  circumstances  the  Editor  of  the  iJin 
slrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  says  he  gave  t< 
the  public  on  the  best  authority,  and  the  autboi 
of  this  little  work  had  it  from  the  gardener': 
father,  ^^ho  was  miller  at  Dr\  burgh,  and  remeni 
bers  the  poor  woman  ;  the  gartler.er  is  now  70 
and  his  father  (who  died  at  Longnewtcn-Place 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Sc-ott  Douglas),  wa 
about  80.    The  vault  in  which  this  p6or  uoniaJ 
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Jired^  still  passes  by  the  name  of  the  supernatural 
being  nritb  which  its  gloam  was  tenanted  bv  her^ 
disturbed  imagination,  i^nd  few  of  the  neighbour"*  * 
i(M[  peasants,  will  enter  its  dark  recess  by  night. 
Ilece  is  another  ghost  called  FalsideSy^  and' 
onecalhed  The  fVhiteheffer. 

Oa  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
known individual,  the  following  lines  tell  her 
itory  in  a  very  few  words  :— 

It  Adam,  Here  comes  an  odd  old  fasbionM  daoit, 
Pra/  seitoa  can  yoa  tell  ber  aameF 
S$xUm»  That  oaa  I  not ;  no  one  can  tell, 
Slie  ae^.er  went  out  ere  currew  bell ; 
The  beam  of  day  ibe  ue*er  would  set. 
And  alwajrs  from  the  light  did  flee. 
*Tu  laid,  tbii  Non  this  tow  did  make 
For  'William,  her  true  loier's  sake. 
Bat  he  was  kill'd  in  border  war. 
On  English  side— yes  Tery  far ; 
They  callM  her  Fatlips  for  bye  name. 
She  was  a  holy  pious  dame, 
^me  thought  her  mad-^O  so  di4  I, 
1  her  interred  when  she  did  die, 
Just  by  the  oriental  plane. 
And  there  now  rests  Fatlips*s  bane* 
She  caird  her  Vt^illiam  Iron-sboes, 
She  said  at.  night  he  told  her  news 
Of  what  did  happen  o*er  the  border, 
Where  oft  there  was  much  sad  disorder. 
Alas,  she's  gone,,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
And  what  her  naine  was  none  can  say. 
So  here  she  rests — ab,  welUa-day ! 

I  have  found  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
Abbot  Ogilyie  of  Drybuirgh,  which  1  bad  better 
piitin  here  than  leave  it  out  altogether;  be  was 
of  the  Finlater  family. 

Sir  James  Ogilvie  of  Dreskford,  Kt.  of  Banff, 
married  Lady  A<;nes  Gordon,  daughter  of 
George  Earl  of  Huntley,  by  whom  he  had  five 
wns  and  two  daughterst — 1.  Alexander,  his 
lieir ;  2.  James,  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  and  rector 
of  Kinkeldon.     He  was  the  first   professor  of 

*01d  Jenny  at  Major  Riddell's  says,  she  has  often  heard  him  oTer 
ikKick  Yard  dike  grQaning,  though  she  says  she  never  saw  him> 
f  Martip,  Ci^^wfocd,  an4  Douglas,  p.  S!pO^ 
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civil  law  In  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  wqi 
elected  Bishop,  bat  the  Earl  of  Huntley  oYet^ 
awed  the  Canons  when  they  were  about  to  cQl|j 
firm  Offilvie  in  that  see,  and  forced  them  fa 
elect  Alexander  Gordon,  his  kinsman.  Tik 
Duke  of  Albany,  to  console  Ogilvie  and  hii 
friends,  gave  him  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  and 
rectorship  of  Kinkeldon  above  mentioned.  Tijfi 
abbot  was  employed  on  several  embassies  by  tin 
King  and  Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  which  hi 
conducted  himself  with  credit  to  his  King,  and  tfj 
the  satisfaction  of  his  country ;  he  also  held  olha 
employments,  to  which  he  did  credit,  betweei 
the  years  1514  and  1540^  See  MackenzieU 
Lites^  xoL  2,  p.  383,  and  Register  of  Drt^burgE^ 
penes  comes  de  Buchan. 

This  abbot's  second  sister  married  Lord  Ltf^ 

vat,  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  and Moniili 

of  Foulis,  and  had  children  to  all  three.  Con^ 
tract  penes  comitem  de  Finlater.  His  eldeit 
sister  married  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Westfield. 


Lord  Buchan  (D,  S.  E.)  plaited  an  orchard  of  13  aeret  at  tiM 
town  head  of  Drybnrgb/and  dedicated  it  to  his  father  and  motbcri 
with  the  following  inscription  on  a  Tery  handsome  Qoibic  gatewaj 
his  lordship  built— 

Boc  Pomariwn  J).  S,  Buchanue  earner 
JDed.'cumt  ad  jparentibus  suis  optimus. 

His  I/>rdship  placed  an  elegant  sun-dial  to  the  south  west  of  thi 
mansion  house,  on  a  small  knoll ;  it  is  engraved  by  Adam  SImaoi, 
clock  and  watchmaker,  Lessudden ;  and  on  the  base  to  tbe^orik 
are  D  0  Jf  Dew  optimus  maximus* 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  TKE  FAMILY  OP  ER3K1NB, 

(tfJR,  BVCBAJV.  AJVD  CARDEOSS.) 


iVrE  have  said  above,  that  Jame;;  Ogilvie 
orOreskford,  continued  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  till 
H*  death  in  1516,  when  David  Ers^kine,  son  of 
Lird  Erskine,  elder  brother  of  the  Regent,  was 
i'Moinled  Abbot.     (Grose.) 

Ilalph  Erskine,  the  son  of  David,  married  a 

iiiighter  of  Haliburton  of  Mertoun,  and   was 

jcestor  of  the  Erskines  of  SUieldfield,  (Grose), 

IF  domiciled  in  Melrose  Priory.    James  VI. 

■-olved  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgli,  and  erected 

into  a  temporal  lordship  and  peerage,  in  fa- 

iiir  of  John  Earl  of  Mar,  son  of  the  Regent, 

i    Lord    High    Treasurer   of   Scotland,  by 

lie  lille  of  CardroBs,   uniting  Cambuflkennetli 

<   "ni  iiichmahomoe  with  it,  as  also  the  lands  of 

Xewtotvn  of  Dryburgh,  to  form  the  Lordship 

Bill  Peerage,  in  a  manner  so  singular,  that  we 

I'link  it  will  be  acceptable  to  oUr  readers  to  give 

f  log  of  the  patents  from  the  public  records ; 

-■Anno    1604,  March  27.     To  John  Earl  of 

Mar,  Sec.  and  for  the  good,  true,  and  faithful 

urvice,  and  acceptable  pains,  and  care  taken  by 

Uiaocestors,  in  the  education  of  his  Majesty  s 

royal  person,  from  his  birth  to  his  perfect  age, 

iJ  for  the  like  service  done  by  the  said  Earl 

'■self,  in  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  the 

!  iiiice  (Henry),  and  for  his  speedy  and  dutiful 

-■chargins  himself   of  the   several   embassies 

whenever  Tie  was  employed  by  his  Majesty,  and 

upon  consideration  that  the   monaslaries  after 

BeDlioiied,  were  commonly  disponed  to  some  of 

the  taid  house  of  Erskine,  &c.     (_^ct  of  Pari. 

^  Juli/f  1587.)    To  the  said  Earl  of  Mar,  &Qd 
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his  beirs  male  and  assignees,  all  and  sundry  ol 
the  landS}  baronies,  castles,  towers,  fortjlices, 
manors,  places,  &c.  ndiich  pertained  to  the  priory 
of  Inchmahomoe,~and  the  Abbies  of  Dryburgfa 
and  Cnmbuskenncthii  right  of  patronage  inc 
vicarage  of  the  said  oronasteries,  with  their  per- 
tinents, all  united,  annexed,  and  incorporated  ir 
ane  free  lordship  and  barony,  to  be  called  in  a1 
time   coming    the    Lordship    of   Cardrosa/^^i 

Of  John  Earl  of  Mar,  of  whom  we  have  spotei 
above^  on  his  return  from  Ireland  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  particular  confidence  and  favour  (U 
King  James  VK  who  restored  to  him  the  govenr 
meut  of  the  castle  of  Stirling..  Noi  lojig  aflei 
thifi,  James  bestowed  on  Lord  Maj  in  marriage 
he  being  a  widower,  the  Laxly  Mary  Stuac 
(second  daughter  of  Esme,.  Duke  of^LennoXi 
the  King's  kinsman),  of  whom  Lord  Mar  hac 
become  deeply  enamoured,  net  only  on  accoua' 
of  her  beauty,  but  of  her  amiable  qualities  aiic 
high  rank. 

Lord  Mar,  a&  was  the  superstitious  custom. o 
the  times,  had  listened  to  the  nonsense  of  ai 
Italian  conjurer^  who  showed  him.  the  liominf 
of  a  lady  whom  he  said  Mar's  future  sweetbear. 
and  wife  resembled,  and  Mar  thought  it  resem.' 
bled  the  features  of  Lady  Mary.  He  had  bean 
that  she  was  destined  for  anotuer,  and  he  wroti 
a  plaintive  letter  to  the  King»  saving  his  heaUJ 
hud  suffered  from  the  fear  of  a  atsappointmenl 
upon  which  Jame» visited  Lord  IVIar,  and  inthei: 
conversation  said  in  his  emphatic  way,  ^^  In 
G—  Jochy  ye  shanifiy  dftefor  ony  lass  in  aw^-  in\ 
landJ"^    Of  course  they  were  married.* 

July  24,  \bQ5^  King  James  committed  to  hi 
care  his  son  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  in  ever 
thing  relating  to  his  government,  by  royal  wac 

*  9he  leibsed  biro  at  first,  heesose  he  had  a  loa  who  wootd  b 
Xarl  of  Mar ;  but  ^e  King  obviated  ibii  by  teUiiic^  bee  ha  woill' 
■Mite  Imjt  eldeti  son  Z^ri  of  JBuebfui« 


ra^t^  aod  that  amiable  young  Prince  remained 
with  Lord  Mar  during  iiis  »ofi-^/igfe. 

On   th^  9cce8sion  of  James  to  the   British 
throne,  and  before  he  set  out  for  En^land^  April 
4,  t603y  h0  eave  orders  for  Prince  Henry  to  re- 
main at  Stirling  with  Lord  Mdtv*  ;  but  the  Queen 
being  impatient  to  have  the  Prince  in  her  owa 
power,  went  to  Stirling  to  bring  him  away  and 
es^ry  hun  to  England  with  her,  but  the  trustees 
appointed  by  Mar  (who  went  personally  to  Lon* 
doa  with  th^  King),  refused  without  the  royal 
warrant  to  deliver  him  into  her  Majesty's  hands^ 
which  threw  her  into  such  an  agony  of  indigna- 
tion  that    she   miscarried.    (Birches^  Life  of 
frince  Henry*') 

King  James  being  informed  of  the  accident, 
ordered  Lord  Mar  to  return  to  Scotland,  send* 
lag  (he  Duke  of  Lennox  after  him  with  a  royal 
warrant  to  receive  the  Prince  and  deliver  hin^ 
to  the  Queen,  which  was  done  accordingly  in 
the  end  of  May. 

On  the  4th  of  June  this  year,  the  King  gave 
Mar  the  blue  ribbond,  or  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  a  gold  key  as  his  Chamberlain  for 
Scotland,  1603. 

lo  the  year  J606,  his  eldest  son  by  his  second 
luirri^ge  with  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  was  married 
to  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  Countess  of  Buchan  ia 
lier  own  right,  she  being  the  heiress  of  that  honor 
descended  from  James  Stuart  of  Lorn,  utorine 
krother  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  by  Queen  Jane 
Plaatagenet,  (daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
ind  grand  daughter  of  King  Edward  111.  of 
England),  who  was  widow  of  King  James  [.  of 
Scotland;  by  this  marriage  his  son  became  Earl 
tf  Buchan.  This  Earl  of  Bucban  went,  by  the. 
King^s  appointwient,  with  the  young  Charles,. 
I^riflce  of  Wales,  to  Spain. 

*uoder  the  care  of  his  Lieutenant  Governor  of  th«  Casile|.sup« 
foted  to-be  bii  soBi  X^vd  Garricob,  a  royal  title. 
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On  the  17th  of  Decemher,  1615,  on  the  fall  of 
Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  King  gave  the  white 
staff,  as  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  to  Lord 
Mar,  which  he  retained  upwards  of  fifteen  years, 
when  being  old  and  infirm  he  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  Majesty,  who  then  conferred  it 
on  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

This  faithful  old  nobleman  and  courtier  liy€^ 
several  years  after  his  retreat  from  public  affair'Vi 
at  his  castle  of  Alloa,  in  Clackmannanshire,  a'anfl 
addicted  himself  to  study  and  rural  amusemeik  'itt 
having  married  his  four  daughters  to  the  Earlst  o 
Marishal,  Rothes,  Strathmore,  and  Haddingtczsil 
and  established  all  his  sons  in  very  honouraltr^i 
employments.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Stirls.  njj 
Castle,  on  the  14th  of  December,  IG34,  and  vi^^m 
interred  in  the  family  chapel  of  Alioa,  April  T  ^ft, 
1635.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  him  with  •- Ae 
Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  bouse  of  Dryburg'fc 
Abbey,  and  one  of  Lady  Mar. 

April  1st,    1608,  he  made  his  last  will  and 
testament.   His  eldest  son  was  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
had  the  Mar  and  Alloa  estates,  with   the  silver 
bason  and  ewer  he  had  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  the  baptism  of  King  James  VI. 

To  his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he 
gave  the  Hundred  of  Ochan,  but  saddled  hii& 
with  legacies  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

His  son  Lord  Cardross  died  before  hini*i  To 
his  grandson  Lord  Cardrosst,  he  left  as  a  memorial 
of  his  particular  affection,  the  bason  and  ewer  of 
iortoise-sheli^  he  had  from  Queeii  Elizabeth  at  the 
baptism  of  King  James,  or  which  was  rather 
iriven  to  his  father  to  remain  with  his  house, 
(family)  along  with  all  his  silver  plate  and  fine 
tapestry.  To  the  Lord  Erskineij:,  his  fairest  jewel 
he  got  from  Ilenr)  the  Groat  of  France.  To  Loid 
Cardross  his  grandson,  the  estates  of  Drj burgh, 

*  Henry  Lord  Citrdross.  f  David  Lord  Car^rosi. 

i  Lord  Ersl^ine  »r  Garriocii. 
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Cambiiskenneth,  and  Licbmahomoe.  To  the 
Countess  of  Mar,  the  fine  jewel  be  bought  in 
LondoD  from  Sir -William  Lerrick  .  Lortly.  I 
leave  my  heart  to  the  Kind's  Majesty,  most  hon*. 
oorably  intreating  bis  Hig;hness  to  be  a  patron  to 
By  wife,  that  none  do  her  wrong.  So  also  I 
leave  unto  mv  sweet  master  the  Prince,  my  eld- 
est son  and  bis  A  ai7  brothers  and  sisters,  because 
tbeir  greatest  honour  is  that  they  were  brought 
vp  with  him  in  our  house  at  Stirling ;  not  doubt- 
ing that  when  time  serves,  if  they  be  worthy 
themselves,  seeing  that  their  father  was  his  faith* 
M  servant,  he  will  take  care  ol  them. 

As  the  Earl  of  Mar  died  many  years  before 
Lady  Mary  his  Countess,  he  left  her  a  consider-^ 
able  jointure  ;  and  in  1625,  King  James,  who  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  regard  for  her  on  account  of 
lier  father,*  settled  a  pension  on  her  of  5001.  a  year. 

We  must    say   a   few    words  about   History 
Lady  Mary  Stuart,  Countess  of  Mar,    of  Lady 
the  "King  8   cousin.      On    the  2 1st  of  ^ar. 
July,  the  Lady  Henrietta,  her  elder  sister,  was 
married  to  George,  first  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
aad  Archbishop   Adamson    of    the    see   of  St. 
Andrews  performed  the  ceremony ;    and  John 
Earl  of  Mar,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  made  a 
conquest  of  by  the  Lady  Mary.     Her  Ladyship 
was  at  first  highly  indignant  at  the  Lord  Trea* 
iurer*8  boldness  in  presuming  to  pay  his  addresses 
lo  her;  but  as  we  nave  said  above.  King  James 
interposed  and  warmed  the  heart  of  the  young 
iady  to  Lord  Mar,  and  her  ladyship  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  Noble  Earl  about  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  1562.     1  he  King  attended  the  cere- 
mony at  Alloa  Castle,  and  past  his  holydays  with 
them.  {Lodges^ llluslTQtionsof  British  History.) 
Lodge  also  says,  Lord  Mar  shed  tears  on  a  much 
more  rational  account  than  about  Lady  Mary, 

^  His  ooflsifl  and  faTooritei  Slsine,  Duke  of  LtDOox. 
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ivhen  he  heard  of  the  condemnation  of  Sim 
Walter  Raleigh.  :$ 

In  ]593>  the  Countess  of  Mar,  attended  by  f|; 
number  of  ladies,  was  present  at  the  solemniljr: 
of  baptism  of  the  King's  eldest  son,  Prince  Henrfii^ 
Her  ladyship  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  youa^ 
Prince  of  Scotland  in  her  arms  from  his  place  aj[ 
repose,  and  gave  him  over  to  the  Duke  of  L«ea>A 
BOX,  who  presented  him  to  the  ambassadors,       1 

The  folloning  account  of  Lady  Mary  Ih  takeH: 
from  a  history  by  James  Sommerville  of  DrunO)^ 
11th  Lord  Sommerville  :—  :: 

^^  John  Earl  of  Mar  marries  for  his  second, 
wife  Dame  Marie  Stuart,  sister  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,*  who  being  of  a  hasty  spirit,  disdained 
that  the  children  begotten  on  her  should  be  any* 
wise  inferior,  either  as  to  honour  or  estate  to  her 
lord's  children  by  his  first  wife,  l>ame  Arabella 
Murray.  He  leaves  no  means  unassayed  to  ad* 
vance  their  fortunes.  The  Lords  Livingstonew 
Elpliinstone.  Torphichen,  and  the  present  Earf 
of  Mar^ can  best  testify  whose  estate  that  ladf 
went  near  to  have  ruined,  as  she  wholly  did  that 
of  Lord  Sommerville.  The  means  that  gave  thfr 
first  opportunities  thereunto,  was  during  the  timo 

theEarlof  Mar  made  his  residence  at  WallistouOi 
within  Clydesdale,  these  lands  then  belonginfl* 
to  him  for  his  recreation  at  hawkin^y  in  whicK 
sport  he  exercised  himself  much  when  his  Ma« 
jesty's  pleasure  or  state  afiairs,  in  which  he  was 
much  emplo\ed,  allowed  his  lordship  to  foUo^. 
that  sport.  iVir  Sommerville  states  that  the  con- 
fidence of  his  predecessor  was  gained  by  Lordl 
Mar,  and  being  informed  of  ihe  dilapidated  situ- 
ation  of  his  aftairs,.  resolved  either  by  purchase  or 
maniage,  to  make  the  Lordship  of  Sommeryille 
his  own.  In  order  to  this  design,  he  often  \n* 
vited  Lord  Sommerville  and  his  Ladj*  to  \ValIis« 

^  Shtfr  to  LoBdovick,  DlU  cfLcrEos;  R«  T.. 
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tonn,  wh^e  they  were  courteously  rspceived  and 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  his 

bdy,  who.  albeit  she  was  extremely  proud  and 

*  •  «  «  « 

"yet  in  point  of  courtship  and  civility,  her  lady- 
ship was  short  of  none.  Lord  Sommerville  had  a 
daoo^htor  who  was  rp<^arded  as  his  heiress.  The 
Laoy  Mar  professed  the  service  of  her  eldest  son- 
James,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  youngp 
nobleman  much  about  her  own  age  at  the  College 
of  St.  Andrews  ;  this  motion  being  made  in  the 
presence  of  her  parents,  she  was  pleased  to  an* 
sirer  the  same  by  a  low  salutation  to  the  Lady* 
Har,  and  a  look  to  t^eni  which  abundantly  de- 
dared  her  respect  for  the  one,  and  reverence  for 
the  other,  ana  Lord  Gilbert  and  his  lady  never 
consulted  the  little  reason  they  had,  (for  the 
tnith  is  they  never  were  masters  of  much),  but 
snatched. at  the  bait.  A 'contract  was  entered 
upon,  in  which  the  estate  and  honours  of  8om« 
raervitle  were  agreed  by  his  lordship  to  be  set- 
lied  on  his  daughter  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  in  the  first  place  prevented  by  my 
lord's  embassy  to  England  ;  and  after  that  was 
pi  over  by  the  extreme  )outh  of  his  son,  he  be- 
lug  called  only  sixteen,  though  he  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  at  that  period.  We  are  farther 
informed  by  the  same  author,  that  Lord  Mar, 
having  gained  over  Lord  Sommerville,  he  bought 
his  whole  estate  for  4(i,6()6  pounds  Scots,  or 
JPi,888  sterling.  To  accomplish  this  matter. 
Lord  Sommerville  went  to  Alloa,  in  1602,  at 
Christmas,  where  many  friends  of  Lord  IMur 
were  celebrating  that  holiday.  They  still  talked 
of  the  marriage  after  the  purchase  was  made,  but 
Lady  Mar^s  eldest  son's  inclination  to  travel  was 
jiven  as  a  reason  for  puttmg  Lt  oft'  for  the  pre- 
sent;  it  never  afterwards  took  place.  Lord  Mar 
being  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Mai7,  he  died  at  Stirllug^  Dec^ 
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I4th,  16S4,  and,  as  we  have  said,  was  interred  at| 
Alloa  Castle.  We  are  told  by  Scotof  Scotstarvejl^ 
that  his  chief  dcli6:ht  was  in  hunting,  and  h^ 

Krocured  an  act  of  Parliament,  that  none.shoulj 
unt  within  divers  miles  of  the  kinji^^s  house  iqg 
Stirling  Castle;  yet  often  that  which  is  mo$^ 
pleasant  to  man  is  often  his  overthrow,  for  walktj 
ing  in  his  own  hall,  a  dog  threw  him  off  his  fee^ 
and  lamed  his  leg,  of  which  he  died  ;  and  at  hit. 
burial  a  horse  having  run  through  the  company.^ 
his  special  chamberlain,  Alexander  Stirling,  fell] 
off  his  horse  and  broke  his  neck.  Knox  in  hii^ 
own  way  called  Lady  Mary  a  Jezebel," 

Lady  Mary  wrote  many  letters;  among  the: 
rest  one  to  her  son.  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva« 
f.  om  Stirling  Castle,  where  she  chiefly  resided 
afier  Lord  MarV'  death.  She  says  to  Sir  Charles, 
(lie  was  the  great  favourite  of  his  mother,). 
^  The  does  in  the  parii  long  for  you  ;  so  do  L" 
(Part  of  the  following  are  taken  from  the  house« 
hold  book  of  Mr  George  Monogram.)  HerJady* 
ship's  son,  the  Hojiourable  Sir  Arthur  Erskine. 
of  Scotscraig,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Buchanan  of  Scotscraig,  by  whom  he. 
had  three  sons — John,  William,  and  Charles* 

James  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  his  mother,, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess 
of  Mar,  dated  London,  22d  October,  16S3 ;  it  is. 
in  Dr)  burgh  Abbey. 

*'  Madam, —  1  dare  boldly  aiCrm  I  never  did 
neglect  any  business  your  ladyship  was  pleased 
to  command  me,  and  in  this  particular  especially 
concerning  your  ladyship's  pension,  for  1  know  I 
have  done  as  much,  and  with  as  great  haste  as^ 
was  possible  to  any  whatsoever  to  have  done  at 
this  time,  and  till  i  received  your  ladyship's  let- 
ter, 1  thought  you  had  known  of  this  six  weeks 
ago  ;  but.  Madam,  1  am  confident  you  received 
my  last  letters  which  I  sent  by  James  Brown,  my 
Idiord  of  Rpthes'  man^  but  of  this  1..  will  say  no. 
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more,  for  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  suffer  what  you 
please  to-  lay  on  me.  As  for  that  case  of  Jame& 
Stuart's  roume^  (suppose  farm)  I  was  informed, 
I  suppose  by  George  Baiid,  but  1  knew  not  well 
that  it  was  Abraham  Stuart's  desire  to  me  to  take 
hisroume,  for  he  was  not  able  to  labour  it  him- 
sell,  and  that  in  respect  he  was  asking  me  great 
rents,  that  I  should  forgive  him  part  and  he  would 
pay  the  rest.  Now,  William  fcrskine  being  de- 
sirous to  have  it  for  silver  denlie^  \  was  content 
to  let  him  have  it,  paying  one  hundred  marks  for 
the  chalder,  for  1  know  it  pays  only  meal,  but 
since  1  perceive  it  is  otherwise  than  I  expected, 
and  that  Abraham  Stuart  is  willing  to  part  with 
his  roume,  I  will  write  ane  letter  to  William 
Erskine,  and  1  know  he  will  give  back  the  right 
he  had  of  me,  and  therefore  you  may  do  in  it  what 
you  think  best.  As  for  my  own  business. here,  I 
am  to  have  a  new  commission,  which  I  think  will 
end  the  business  very  shortly  ;  but  one  thing  I 
must  let  your  ladyship  understand,  1  am  so  much 
beholden  to  my  Lord  Treasurer,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  express  it,  for  if  your  ladyship  was  in  this 
place  you  could  do  no  more  than  he  has  done. 
Therefore  1  think  your  ladyship  had  better  write 
ane  letter  of  thanks  to  him  tor  his  kindness  to  me, 
ivhich  I  know  he  will  take  well,  and  will  make 
him  continue  more  his  noble  favours  to  me.  I 
think  before  this  comes  to  your  hands,  my  Lord 
of  Binning  will  be  corned  home.  1  did  not  meet 
him  at  all,  for  I  was  forced  eiiher  to  stay  here 
and  play  my  business  or  else  lose  it,  so  1  could 
not  go  to  the  Bathe  (Bath)  to  see  him.  1  have 
no  news  to  write,  so  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 
Your  ladyship's  humble  and  affectionate   son, 

nd  servant, 

(Signed)  "  BUCHAN. 

"  P.S. — On  Friday  last,  my  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  ane  daughter." 

James  Earl  of  Bucbau  to   the  Countess  of 
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Mar,  Dowager  at  Dryburgh,  dated  Paris,  Utb 
June,  163S— 

''  Madam, — My  departure  from  England  wag 
so  sudden  (with  Prince  Charles),  that  1  bad 
scarce  time  to  write  that  letter  I  wrote  to  your 
ladyship.  Then  now,  madam,  be  pleased  to  knour 
that  I  have  been  here  these  three  months  about 
some  of  my  master^s  affairs,  and  by  his  command 
I  am  going  within  this  fortnight  to  Spain.  It  19 
not  pertinent  for  me  to  write  more  particularly; 
but  if  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  witl^ 
you,  1  should  let  you  know  what  whereat  I  am 
assured  you  would  be  glad  of.*  There  befel  me 
here  ane  most  unfortunate  accident ;  for  beiog^ 
asleep  in  my  bed,  about  midnight  I  was  almoi^t 
l^nnH  (burnt)  in  my  bed  before  I  was  aware,  jet 
I  thank  God  i  escaped,  only  being  a  little  scalded* 
but  my  misfortune  was  that  the  greater  part  o( 
my  moneys  1  had  for  my  provision  I  lost,  for  be- 
fore I  could  get  time  to  save  any,.  I  think  the  fire 
was  so  violent  that  nobody  durst  venture  to  savQ 
any  thing.  This  has  put  me  to  my  shifts,  so  that  \ 
was  forced  to  borrow  money  for  my  provisioiii 
and  could  have  none  but  from  Scot&  merchantSf 
so  that  it  must  be  paid  in  Scotland.  If  your 
ladyship  knew  the  pain  I  am  in,  you  would  pity 
me,  for  on  Saturday  1  have  received  letters  from 
tlie  King  to  make  haste  to  begone,  is  that  of  ne« 
cessity  1  must  obey,  and  I  have  no  other  remedy  ' 
to  be  extortioned  but  bv  our  Scots  merchants 
here.  Now,  madam,  believe  this  as  I  am  a 
christian,  it  stands  me  no  less  than-  my  ruin,  my 
honour,  and  reputation,  the  repayment  of  these 
moneys  ;  how  much  there  shall  be  of  it  you  shall 
know  in  my  next,  and  madam  for  this  favour 
which  I  expect  from  your  ladyship  or  any  of  my 
friends  k\  Scotland  ;  secondly,  1  do  here  promise 

*  Alluding  to  the  intended  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walct^  t^ 
Ihe  lufaata  of  Sj)aiD,  which  never  Lookpbice. 
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Aithfully,  tbat  bo  soon  as  I  come  to  Spain  with, 
an  the  possible  baste  that  can  be,  out  of  the  first 
oionays- 1  ani  to  receive  there  (where  1  ai)  to  re-' 
ceive  reasonable   store),   1    shall   hastea  those 
rooneyiS   to   Scotland,   to   your  ladj'ship  or  n^y 
Lords  of  Rothes  and  Kiui^horn,  with  all  haste, 
that  can  be  imagined.     Vet  I  know  my  moneys 
cannot  come  in  time  from  Spain  to  pay  those/ 
moneys.      I  take  liere  presently  at  the  day  ap-' 
pointed^  the  failing  of  which  will  be  my  utter 
ruio  and    disgrace    here  in   Spain  ;    therefore, 
madam,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  as  ever  you  will, 
think  Die  worthy  of  the  title  of  your  son,  fail  me 
not  at  this  time.    1  have  written  to  my  Lord  of 
Rothes  and  Kinghom  to  this  same  effect,  who  I 
ho{)e  will  join  with  you  for  the  lifting  of  these' 
moneys  only  for  one  term,  and  I  protest  to  God|. 
1  shall  have  money  t5  you  before  the  next.     So^ 
dear  madam,  let  me  oiice  again  6n  my  knees  beg 
this  favour  of  you,  and  I  will  protest  to  God  1. 
shall  perform  alt  1  have  promised  your  ladyship, 
b\v  the  doing  this  business,  or  not  doing  it,  i^ 
the  ruining  or  making  my  fortune,  and  so  1  pray 
jou  to  convey  it,  for  1  protest  to  God  that  it  is 
80,  for  if  I  were  with  you  that  I  might  say  what 
I  dare  not  write,  t  know  1  need  not  so  fear  the 
granting  my  desire. 

"  My  brother  Alexander  knows  all  this  to  be 
true  I  have  written,  and  I  believe  he  will  answer 
for  the  performance  of  all  I  have  written — when- 
ever yon  will  do  me  tlie  honour  to  write  to  me,^ 
my  brother  Alexander  will  cause  send  them  to 
me.  Would  to  God  I  were  but  an  hour  with 
you,  for  1  am  certain  it  would  give  you  a  ";reat 
deal  of  satisfaction  if  things  fall  right,  as  I  am 
confident  they  shall.  It  may  be  1  see  your  lady- 
ship sooner  than  you  could  imagine.  1  beings 
going  so  long  a  journey,  I  will  say  no  more  a.t 
tfai»  time,  only  1  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  air 
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your  company.  So  I  Ivumbly  rest  your  ladysbip^iB!, 
most  faithrul  scm  aud  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "  BUCHAN."    .^ 

On  the  side  of  the  letter,  7 

^  I  cannot  yet  write  how  much  money  I  wilk 
take  up  here,  but  as  I  think  it  will  be  about  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  marks,-^(one  mark  Scots  » 
ISd.,  and  a  plack  about  dg^GOO,'*) 

Lord  Buchan  at  the  time  he  wrote  from  Parisi. 
was  .on  his  way  to  Spain  with  Prince  CharleSi^ 
afterwards  Charles  L,  to  ask  the  hand  of  the. 
Infanta  of  Spain  in  marriage  ;  but  that  embassy, 
failed.  Charles  was  generally  called  the  baby  at. 
that  time,  from  his  father  King  James  always 
calling  him  by  that  appellation. 

Memorandum   written  about    the  year    I6S8) 
from  Maria  Douglas,  Countess  and  heiress  of. 
Buchan,  to  her  mother-in-law,  Lady  Mar;  it  is 
signed  in  the  old  way  with  the  Counters*  inaideiL 
name,  and  seems  to  be  written  on  her  death  bed», 

^^  Dear  Madam, — Since   1  (am>  almost  past 
hope  ever  to  see  jour  ladyship,  or  ever  to  hare, 
the  occasion  offered  which  1  could  have  wist^edl' 
to  have  sooner,  my  thankfulness  for  your  lady- 
ship's great  favours  towards  me,  I  am  forced  to 
write  how,  having  little  or  no  hope  of  any  farther 
ti.ne  to  show  my  desires.     For  I  having  found 
your  ladyship's  kindness  and  help  to  be  great  ia 
all  concerned  me,  I  must  now  in  my  greatest  ne^ 
cessity  beg  your  prayers  for  me,  that  I  may  ever, 
continue  more  beholden  to  your  ladyship  than  to^ 
any  else.     I  am  certain  I  need  not  recommend^ 
my  greatest  worldly  care  to  your  ladyship,  which 
is  the  well  (fare)  and  education  of  my  c4iildren^. 
for  I  have  ever  found  your  motherly  aQectiQn  tOf 
wards  me  and  them,  that  1  persuade  myself  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  loving  mother  as  long  as 
it  shall  please  God  to  preserve  your  ladyship  to 
them.  1  have  no  desire  more  earnest  which  I  shall 
still  pray  and  wish  for  to  my  last,  having  it  in  of 
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my  greatest  regrets  that  I  cannot  have  the  con- 
tentment to  sec  your  ladyship,  yet  1  cannot  be  de- 
prived  of  bearing  my  best  wishes  to  your  ladyship, 
which  none  shall  ^o  farther  in  than  I,  who  ever 
is  your  most  affectionate  and  obedient  daughter, 
(Signed)  "MARIE  DOUGLAS.' 

lo  Pfnkerton*8  Scots  Gallery,  there  is  a  por- 
trait  of  this  Mary  Douglas,  Countess  of  Buchan, 
engraved  by  Harding;  ^he  dress  is  evidently  of 
tbe  time  of  Charles  1* :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Oliver,  who  flourished  from 
1680  to  1650.  This  lady  succeeded  her  father  in- 
1601,  says  Pinkerton,  being  a  minor  about  the 
vear  1615,  She  married  James  Erskine,  son  of 
Lord  Mar,  the  Treasurer.  This  Countess  died 
in  England,  anno  16^8^  as  may  be  seen  from  her 
too  James  being  served  heir  to  her  in  September 
that  year.* 

Lord  Mar,  eldest  son  by  his  former  marriage 
with  Lady  Arabella  Murray,  was 

1.  John  Earl  of  Mar. 

Lady  Mary  had  seven  sons — 

8.  James  Eaii  of  Buchan. 

3.  Henry  Lord  Cardross  and  Dryburgh,  ta 
whom  his  lather  assigned  that  Peerage,  and  trom 
whom  the  present  Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  Erskine,. 
and  Earl  Roslin  are  descended. 

4.  Colonel  Alexander  Erskine,  blown  up  at 
Danglass,  in  1640.  There  is  a  picture  of  him  in 
full  length  in  the  house  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  He 
wag  tent  master  to  the  army,  nuw  called  quarter 
master  general. 

5.  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva,  Knight,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of 
Crag)  hall. 

*Thfre  u  an  original  picture  of  her  at  Dryburp;h,  with  thisin^ 
Kiipiion  on  the  buck : — "  Purlraiture  of  Liady  Mary  Dougia*, 
CowicM  of  fiuchan,  tbe  which  wai  presented  lo  me  by  my  kinsman 
of  Mir,  generoosly  painted  lo  the  life  by  one  Cooper. 

(Signed)  ••  Cardrow,  1697^" 
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6.  Sir  John  Erskine,  who  married  Margaret 
In^iis,  heiress  of  Ottertown,  iu  Fife* 

7.  Sir  Arthur  Erskine  of  SGOtjBcraig. 

8.  William  Erskine,  cup  bearer  to  King;' 
Charles  11.,  and  master  of  the  charter  boqsei, 
London. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  died  many  yeart  before  Lady 
Mar  she  lived  the  rest  of  tier  life  in  Mar*s  housei! 
in  Stirlintj^  Castle.  Lord  Mar  left  her  a  coa* 
side;  able  jointure,  and  in  1625,  King  James  wb(^ 
always  had  the  greatest  regard  for  her,  settled  m 
pension  on  her  of  j^oOO  a  year. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  year  she  died. 

Hisioryof  .^®  "^^^  proceed  to  Henry  Enr- 
Henry  kine«  first  Lobd  Cardross,  third  son 
hord  of  John  Earl  of  Mar,  by  Lady  Msrv; 

Cardms.  Stuart,  the  King's  cousin.  James  Vl^ 
amongst  other  instances  of  royal  favour,  iiudt 
Lord  Treasurer  Mar  had  the  honour  and  title  of 
Cardross  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  estate  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  by  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  lordship.  He  had  likewise  the  old 
Abbey  of  Dr}  burgh,  and  the  charter  lands,  Char** 
ter*8  moor,  &c.,  and  tithes. 

He  married  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Lor^ 
Ballendean^  of  firoughton,  and  sister  of  firsl 
Lord  Ballendean,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Davidn 
bis  heir,  and  ane  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Sir 
James  Buchanan  of  Buchanan.  This  lord  sat 
in  Pailiamont  in  his  father's  life  time,  in  conse-i 
quence  of  the  right  granted  to  his  father.  Wei 
cannot  help  mentioning  a  very  curious  old  clock 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  still  in  the  house  oi 
Dr> burgh  Abbey  ;  it  is  quite  different  from  any 
other  clock,  the  hours  rise  and  set  like  the  sun^ 
and  peem  carried  round  by  little  hourii.  It  bac 
the  foUowi{)g  inscription — 

^  nis  descendant  became  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  immtdiAtcIj  bcfbn 
Sir.  JiUUfu  lane;  Ktr, 


The  winged  hoDrt  sweeping!/  give  place, 

As  they  perform  dieir  sixty  minate  race; 

At  the  Bame  instaDt  when  they  come,  they're  past. 

Each  other  they  pursue,  pursued  as  fast, 

Dividing  by  their  swift  and  restless  flight. 

Time's  shortest  measures  of  both  day  and  sighL 

Bat  lhoa(>h  these  hours  pass  and  return  again, 
To  hope  the  like  fur  those  we  pass  were  vain, 
And  for  the  future  which  of  us  can  give 
Himself  Assurance  he  an  hour  shall  live ; 
.Set  then,  thou  use!  the  present  piously. 
For  on  this  moment  hangs  eternity* 

Lord  Cardross died  in  I6!£8,  and  was  succeeded 
bj  his  son ;  there  is  a  picture  of  him  at  Drybur^^h. 
Hiitory  of  David,  second  Lord  Cardross,  who 
Jkrid  got  charters  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
^  whole  estate  of  Drjburgh,  inter  1664 
9"^^'     and  1670. 

In  1615  he  noarried  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Hope  of  Cragyball,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henry 
Ms  heir,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  William 
Conningham  of  Bognham,  Esq. 

In  1665,  his  Lordship  married  Mary,  dausjhtor 
of  George  Bruce,  brother  to  two  Karls  of  Kirk- 
cardine,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  We  have  already  mentioned  Henry, 
his  eldest  son,  ancestor  of  the  Prin'gles  of  Tor- 
woodlee. 

2.  Colonel  William  Erskiue,  Governor  of 
Blackness,  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Erskine  of 
Torey. 

3.  ColonelJohn  Erskine  of  Carnock,  Deputy 
Oovernor  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  afterwards  of 
Dumbarton. 

4.  Captain  Charles  Erskine,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1692. 

His  Lordship's  daughters  were — 

1.  Vironica,  married  to  Walter  Lockhart  of 
Kirkton,  Esq.  in  Lanarkshire. 

2.  MagJaline,  married  to  Alexander  Mony- 
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penny,  Esq.  of  Pitmilly,  in  the^kingdom  of  Fi 

3.  Mary  Erskine,  unmarried. 

There  is  a  small  memorandum  in  the  haa 
writing  of  his  first  wife,  Ann  Hope,  still  extaot- 
Dry  burgh  Abbey —  ...  ; 

Ane  pair  of  silk  stockings  of  deep  scarlet,  :.: 

Ane  pair  of  grey  buie  bose, 
Ane  shirt  and  necklotb^  *)        . 

Ane  hose  of  Perth ,  L     ,  "•' "^^ 

Half  a  dozen  pair  of  coloured  gloT€i,  J      ""•••no*      A 
(Singed  with  her  maiden  nanej  ANNA  H0P&^ 

David,  Lord  Cardross,  sold  part  of  the  land 
of  Dryburgh  to  Haliburton  of  Newmains,calbl 
the  Mill  and  Milt  Ilaugh  Lands,  whereon  UM 

f>resent  house  of  Dryburgh  is  built.  His  Lordsbif 
ived  in  part  of  the  old  Abbey  called  the  Scrkh 
toriumand  Lil^rary,  the  Abbotts  Parlour  and  tb 
Monks'  Dormitories.  He  departed  this.]if(^  III 
16T1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  soai 
Henry.  ,  There  is  a  picture,  cabinet  size,  of  this 
David,  second  Lord,  iu  the  house  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey  ;  it  is  a  copy  by  Wales,  from  the  original 
ia  the  possession  of  l^ir  William  Erskine  of  Tory. 
History  of  Henry,  third  Lord  Cardross,  yfho 
Henry  was  a  great  lavourite  of  King  Vvil- 
JUord  liam  the  I U.  of  whom  (among  Princes) 

Cardross.  there  were  few  better  judges  of  mili- 
tary nierit.  This  wise  King  made  him  one  of 
his  privy  councillors  and  general  of  his  mint  for 
Scotland.  He  was  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  (the 
standard  of  his  regiment  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  David  Steuart  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan.  The  author  saw  it  at  Kirkhill,  ia 
West  Lothian,  in  1780.  His  Lordvship  gaveit  to 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  when  he 
formed  that  Society  at  Edinburgh.)  He  lived 
in  the  mint  house,  Edinburgh. 

This  Henry,  third  Lord  Cardross,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
treat  of  the  union  with  England  ;  but  which  at 
that  time  did  not  take  place. 
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.  His  Lordship  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Lewis  Steuart  of  Kirkhill,  in  West 
liOthian,  Bart^y  (and  heiress  to  that  estate  at  her 
Other's  death),  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters;  his  and  his  wife's  pictures  are 
ttDryburgh. 

His  cousin,  the  Earlof  Mar,  wrote  him  the  foU 
lowing,  still  in  the  house  of  Drybnrgh,  dated 
Kilmarnock,  March  27, 1680,  about  fines  imposed 
opon  him  by  James  VI L 

"My  Lord,— As  I  said  before,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  your  Lordship  should  give  commission  as 
8oon  as  possible  to  son»e  friend  you  trust,  for 
fetting  that  aflfair  betwixt  you  and  the  Treasurer 
Depute  shot ;  and  whom  you  commission  can 

Eve  surely  safer  advice  to  your  coming  to 
iinburgh  than  I  can  at  this  distance.  In  the 
Sean  time  you  may  stay  a  little  while,  till  he  or 
they  are  instructed  farther,  for  at  present  I  fear 
the  field  is  not  very  safe.  I  cannot  but  fear  at 
present  lest  this  scheme  should  miscarry.  I  beg 
your  lordship  may  consider  your  own  advantage, 
and  the  safety  of  your  friends  that  is  engaged 
for  you  ^ — by  the  sending  of  commission  quickly, 
for  the  longer  you  delay  it,  the  worse  it  is  for  us 
both.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
1  am,  my  dear  lord,  your  most  affectionate 
cousin  and  faithful  friend, 

(Signed)  «  MAR. 

"  For  my  Lord  Cardross." 

Another  letter  to  his  Lordship  is  in  the  house 
ofDryburgh  Abbey,  from  G.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
East  Binny,  (my  lord's  neighbour)  fe'ecretary  at 
War  for  Scotland,  by  order  of  Major  General 
L*anier,  (2(i/ec/  six  o'clock  at  night,  Perth,  the 
2l8t  of  AHJgust,  1589— 

"My  Lord, — 1  am  ordered  by  Major  General 
L'aaier,  to  desire  your  Lordship  to  usj  all  your 
endeavour  to  get  a  man  sent  to  Dunkeld,  to  de« 
sire  these  soldiers  of  Lord  Angus'  regiment  to 
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keep  good  heart  and  defend  themselves  to  iki 
utmost  of  their  power  even  to  the  last  man,  ai| 
to  assure  them  (hat  (hey  shall  be  sure  of  relief  flp 
morrow  by  four  o^clock  in  (he  afternoon,  and  ibH 
they  may  be  confident  oF.  1  have  nothing  to  adj^ 
but  (hat  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  moft 
humble  servant,  r- 

(Signed)  «  G.  HAMILTON." 

For  his  Majcsly'p  Service.     7  i  ' 

To  my  Lord  Cardrosg  this,    ^  « 

There  is  ano(her  to  Henry,  (bird  Lord'CaN 
dross,  in  (he  house  of  Dr^biir^rh  Abliey,  tran 
General  Mackay,  Commander*in-Chief  in  Scot- 
land— 

(Extract.) — "  You  are  desired  to  send  op  two  (>etards  at  an^tl 
Si.  Johu's  Town,  twenty  barrels  of  |)owder,  if  there  are  sonMdk 
with  as  many  shells  or  barrels  of  lead,  and  make  emtform,  tvitJiai 
the  meal  that  lye  ready  hI  St.  John*s  Town,  aad  shall  rause  eomf 
that  magazine  and  provision,  and  a  100  firelocks  of  Mar*s  reginrtti 
commanded  by  two  captains  and  other  ofTicers  cofi/bfin,  and  10 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  shall  dispatch  them  away  to-o»«rMV 
morning,  being  the  80th  of  August. — Giren  at  Blair,  the  29tli  <( 
August,  1689. 

(Signed)  "  MACKAT. 

For  his  Mnjesty's  Scrticej 
To  the  Officer  commanding- 
in-chiefat  St.  John's  Town. 

"  Postscript. — Send  up  all  the  spades,  and  shovels,  and  iiei^to 
hew  timber,  thai  can  he  had  at  Si.  John's  Town,  and  snohas  oaSi 
from  Edinburgh,  to  make  some  fortificatiuns  to  Sky  Cuttle,  tV 
wrile  to  Colonel  Tucker  to  send  500  men,      *         ♦         *        • 
(illegible)  lh«  enemy  are  away  to  I^cliaber,  and  separaltd  flK 
ouuht  wc  can  learn.     I  am  about  disarming  this  county,  witbtifr 
which  we  cannot  be  sure  of  them — to  bring  all  their  arms  opM 
oath.     ]  intend  to  leave  the  whole  regiment  uf  Glcncaim  hritfcr 
a  small  gariison  would  not  he  respected. — {^J>Qqu€tted  on  the  Mk 
—> **  Major  General-  Mackny  to  my  J^onl  Caidross,  29th  Aiq(«l| 
1CS9,  received  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  same  dai/.**) 

ThJR  Lord  had  the  charter  chest  of  William, 
third  Enrl  of  liuchan,  who  was  imprisoned. foi 
life  in  Stirlinir  cai^tle,  for  iu^sisting  James  Vll 
ai>ainst  K'u\g  William  lil.,  a  receipt  for  whici 
is  in  the  house  of  Drj  burgh  Abbey. 
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.(Co9»y«>—    Th«  Earl  of  Bucbftn'i  chartir  oh^t  was  bronght  Dp ; 
iaihe  Castle  (oi  Sdiabargb)  to  mo  on  tbe  21st  day  of  Decembsr, 
l^  years.    It  came  from  Mr  George  Campbell  of  Carse  Gowrie, ' 
•Atecate,  his  boost  where  it  bad  stood  aboiit  a  year  from  tbe  time 
that  Hi*  James  Campbell,  who  married  my  Lady  Bochan,  got  it. 
frmSir  James  Baird  of  Newbaith,  in  whose  custody  it  was  ibr, 
mersl  years  before.-    There  is  at  the  coming  to  my  bands  no 
ptpen  of  any  moment  in  it — they  are  all  such  as  they  are  to  be- 
bud  frith  this  papeiv  except  an  act  of  Parliament,  1633,  ratifying: 
siecret  of  redoction  and  declaritor,  pronounced  by  tbe  Lords  of 
Setsion,  annU  the  proceeding  of  the  £arl  of  Buchan  and  his  suq* 
ceaon. 

I  fSigned)  •«  CARDROSS.*'     '• 

[LofueUed — '*  Memorandum  anetii  the  Earl  of  Buchan*8  char, 
tcrdjest") 

The  following  curious  letter  was  written  by: 

Lady  Veronica   Erskine,  afterwards   Lady  V. 

Lockbart)  to   her  brother  Henry,   third  Lord*. 

Otrdross,  concerning  the  pillaging  of  the  castle: 

of  Cardross  by  the  opposite  party,  those  in  favour 

of  King  James  YIl. ;  it  is  beautifully  written. 

.  "  My  Lord, — Blessed  be  God,  your  lady  is 

as  well  as  she  ever  was  in  this  condition,  that  she 

is  in  There  would  an  express  have 

been  sent  sooner,  but  we  did  not  get  a  particular 

account  of  all  these  persons  names  until  this  day, 

which  now  we  have  got  very  exactly,  having  got. 

ten  them  from  one  of  themselves,  whose  name  is 

David  Wannox,  slater  to  his  employment ;  his 

same  is  in  the  information  which  was  sent,  and 

lie  intreats  it  may  be  put  out  again  ;  he  swears 

tliat  he  and  many  others  of  them  knew  not  where 

Ifcey  were  going  until  they  were  beneath  the  ewes, 

and  he  says  he  came  not  in  within  this  house,  but 

ilayed  all  the  time  of  the  rest  being    here  in 

James  Dick's.     'Tis  like  you  will  think  this  a 

rery  sorry  account,  considering  the  information 

flial  you  got  before^  but  all  is  written  which  can 

beprovecl  by  witnesses  ;  as  for  the  brew  house 

window,  William  Stainson  says  he  cannot  swear 

Ibey  broke  it  up,  tho'  he  is  certain  he  locked  it 

(he  night  beforje,  and  the  next  morning  he  found 
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it  open,  and  the  key  of  the  door  in  his  pcKsket 

and  the  women^s  house  door  was  also  locked,  ha 

the  key  was  in  it,  and  it  was  found  open.    Them 

IB  none  that  was  witnesses  to  the  breaking  dowi 

of  the  hay  stack,  but  several  will  depone  tUt 

they  did  see  their  horses  eat  of  it,  they  dil 

neither  draw  sword  nor  dirk.     You  desired  t^ 

know  if  they  took  away  any  thing,  whith  nooi 

can  say  they  did ;  but,  however,  Mrs  'Edroom 

stoun  cloes  miss  a  cradle  blanket  which  shecao^ 

not  get  in  all  the  house,  (his  1  thought  fit  to  makd 

mention  of,  because  you  are  desirous  to  knoir 

anent  this  particular.*    The  man  who  told  us  of 

these  persons  names,  says  they  all  came  out  af 

Downe,  about  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  and  he 

said  also  that  all  the  countrymen  of  them  dwells 

in  my  Lord  Murray's  grounds,  so  that  Achonleck 

had  no  men  here ;  nor  for  what  we  learn  he  hii 

had  no  hand  in  this  affair,  although  we  have  bo 

reason  to  expect  better  if  not  worse  from  hillib 

All  the  soldiers  belong  to  Lithgow*s  regimenti 

(the   Third  Foot   Guards),  but .  we  know  Mi 

whose  company  they  are  in ;  but  that  may  eaBil^f 

be  got  notice  of  since  the  name  of  the  corporal  0 

inserted  amongst  the  rest.  All  was  done  at  Kristie*i 

instance,  except  the  breaking  up  of  the  stabb 

door,  which  was  at  Snow's  instance.     Now,  J 

think  all  the  particulars  of  your  letter  is  an8we^ 

ed,  and  if  any  thing  has  escaped  my  memory 

let  me  know  and  I  will  do  my  endeavour  to  sa- 

tisfy  you  in  it.    Your  lady  desires  me  to  shoi 

you  that  person  which  ye  write  about,  was  a  yes 

and  a  half  in  that  place,  or  if  not  fully  so  mucbli 

her  certain  knowled|<;e  seven  quarters.     She  in 

treats  if  you  be  not  already,  that  you  would  g 

to  Torrie  or  some  other  country  place,  and  he 

being  uncertain ;  but  ye  are  in  Tprrie  has  mad 

her  to  send  the  post  boy  that  way.    She  desin 

*  Taken  for  a  borte  olotb. 
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ve  woDld  dispatch  the  boy  as  soon  as  can  be. 
Tiiere  are  two  summons  of  a^uration  come, 
whereof  one  of  them  is  from  Sir  Greorge  Nichol* 
son,  and  the  other  from  Patton  ;  the  extract  of 
that  paper  shall  be  sent  with  the  Stirling  carrier. 
Your  lady  intreats  you  to  have  a  good  care  of 
foarself,  which  I  hope  ye  will  do ;  ye  know  how 
much  it  tends  to  her  satisfaction  and  your  own 
advantage,  both  whose  welfare  I  most  sincerely 
wish,  and  doth  from  my  heart  wish  that  it  were 
in  my  power  to  be  serviceable  to  either  of  you, 
which  should  be  most  willingly  done  by  her  who 
iii  my  ].x>rd,  your  unalterably  affectionate  sister 
and  servant  to  power, 
(Signed)       **  VERONICA  ERSKINE.'' 
"  P.8. — Receive  the  decreets  and  lists.'* 
During  the  reign  of  James  Y II.  Lord  Cardross 
WIS  imprisoned  four  years,  for  not  paying  up 
lome  fines  that  were  levied  on  him.     We  find 
the  following  memorial  of  Katherine  Lady  Car- 
dross  for  bis  release,  from,  I  believe,  Edinburgh 
Castle;  it  is  in  the  house  of  Dryburgh — 

''The  Lord  Cardross  being  in  August  last  to  be 
released  from  his  four  year's  confinement,  upon 
the  granting  surety  for  his  fines,  (for  the  non- 
payment of  which  he  had  been  formerly  outlawed, 
Qlbeil  he  always  offered  to  pay  the  same,  he  be« 
iDj;  set  at  liberty),  the  Earl  of  Mar,  by  agree- 
meat  with  Sir  William  Sharp,  his  Majesty's 
oaish-keeper,*  was  to  grant  bond  for  the  said 
lord's  fines,  and  to  have  a  gift  of  his  escheat  in 
his  own  name,  which  was  accordingly  past  the 
exchequer,  and  Sir  William  empowered  to  de- 
liver it  up  to  the  said  earl  at  his  granting  of  said 
bond. 

"  Then  the  said  earl,  in  performance  of  the 
agreement,  did  grant  his  bond  to  Sir  William  for 
(08  said  lord's  fines,  he  demanded  the  foresaid 

*  DepQty  Treasorer.  Supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Sharpi 
of  Huutoo,  in  West  Lothian. 
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gift  of  escheat,  which  Sir  William  told  him  hf 
had  forgot  to  bringwith  him,  but  would  delivef^ 
it  when  called  for,  and  immediately  signed  Ml 
order  for  that  end ;  upon  which  the  earl  cooLi 
not  be  doubting  the  performance  from  a  roan  of 
his  reputation. 

<<  Afterwards  the  earl's  agents  called  several. 
tiroes  for  the  gift,  but  was  still  delayed;  and  a| 
last  refused.  And  now  finds  that  there  is  a  gift 
of  the  same  escheat  procured  from  his  Majesty, 
in  favour  of  John  Maitland,  Duke  of  Liaudei^ 
dale's  brother's  son,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
agreement  made  in  the  name,  and  by  the  aiH 
thority,  of  his  Majesty's  treasurer  and  exchequer. 

<<  In  this  gift  granted.to  Mr  Maitland,  his  Ma^ 
jesty  declares  that  he  will  assist  Lady  Margaret 
Cunningham,  wife  to  the  said  John  Maitland, 
against  any  entail  made  by  Sir  Louis  Stuart,  her 
grandfather,  by  which  the  Lady  Cardross,  her 
mother's  sister,  now  possesses  his  estate,  and  is 
confirmed  therein  by  his  Majesty,  under  the 
broad  seal,  and  which  is  in  all  points  valid  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  nation,  and  is  conceived 
thus: — 

^'  The  said  Sir  Louis  Stuart's  son  died  un* 
married,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  dying  without  Rons, 
(having  only  a  daughter,  now  wife  to  Mr  Mait- 
land)— his  second  daughter,  married  to  Lord 
Cardross,  having  several  sons,  hath  now  un« 
doubted  right,  by  virtue  of  the  said  entail,  to  her 
father's  whole  estate,  to  which  she  hath  several 
years  possessed  without  dispute  till  now  her  sis* 
ter's  daughter  is  married  to  —  Lauderdale's  son^ 
^^  Mr  Maitland  and  his  friends  knowing  that 
there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  nor  allowed  and 
asserted  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  than  an  entail 
of  this  nature,  finds  it  not  safe  to  throw  them- 
selves wholly  on  the  issue  of  nu  ordinary  suit  at 
law,  being  conscious  of  their  groundless  preteh- 
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(ions,  but  procures  this  gift  from  hig  Majesty, 
whereby  vamly  thinking  to  force  the  LorclCarr 
dross  to  comply  with  so  illegal  and  ridiculous 
dcmandii.  And  further  to  palliate  their  extrava* 
(lot  demands,  as  it  were  by  his  Majesty^s  coun^ 
lenance,  puts  in  a  clause  whereby  his  Majesty 
declares  that  he  will  assist  Lady  Margaret  Cun- 
ninj^ham  in  the  foresaid  entail,  contrary  to  his 
Majesty's  practice,  who  never  alloweth  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  destinations  of  any  of  hi9 
rabjects  as  to  their  estates,  or  maintain  one  sub-* 
ject  against  another  in  private  concerns,   nor 

Eitects  any  breach  of  agreement.  The  Lord 
rdroBB  hath  these  six  years  past  besides  theso 
nffiered  many  hard  things,  which  for  brevity  sake 
h forbears  to  mention  now." 

We  now  give  what  is  called  in  the  paper  itself 
adouble-*'^  A  double  of  the  King's  letter,  so  far 
veoncerns  Lord  Cardross. — James  Rex." 

*^  Glad  particularly  that  you  take  exact  trial 
of  those  informations  concerning  conventicles, 
and  other  unlawful  grotesses  at  and  near  Cardross 
wd  Kirkhili, — we  are  informed  that  by  your  or- 
der some  of  our  guards  did  in  the  house  of  Car- 
dross apprehend  and  bring  to  reason  one  King, 
(a  chaplain)  who  was  set  at  liberty  upon  caution 
to  appear  ;  and  seeing  the  Lord  Cardross,  in  a 
peremptory  petition,  complains  of  the  apprehend- 
'Dg  of  that  man,  whom  we  are  informed  he  owned 
to  be  his  domestic  chaplain,  you  shall  require  that 
Lord  Cardross  bring  him  back  to  prison ;  and 
yoa  shall  not  give  over  until  that  business  of 
keeping  conventicles  at  and  near  Cardross  be  ex- 
scdy  traced,  and  according  to  law  duly  punished. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  of  Whitehall,  the  22d 
September,  1674,  and  of  our  reign  26." 

VVe  here  give  a  letter  which  is  in  the  house  of 
Dry  burgh,  to  Lady  Cardross,  from  one  of  the 
lords  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council  about  her 
lord, — ^the  name  i&  unfortunately  torn  off,  or 
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perhaps  never  was  signed  at  all — dated  mfl 
February.  ■* 

^^  Madam,— Because  I  know  tbat  yd#j 
ship  probably  could  expect  no  service  W 
m V  power  to  pay  you,  save  to  give  you  an  m 
of  your  lord*8  afl^ir,  and  that  1  have  verri 
business  to  go  about  just  now,  I  have  cm 
let  you  know  it  this  way  rather  than  by  >l^ 
upon  you.  The  council  have  written  to  th^ 
to  take  notice  of  the  paper,  and  trust  thai 
chaplain  was  Mr  King,  who  was  hangedj'i 
take  such  course  to  vindicate  the eouncila 
own  authority,  that  this  maybe  put  a  stopi 
thing  like  it  for  the  future,  1  did  not  stayl 
the  letter — this  is  all ;  and  now  let  me  i 
your  ladyship  (though  it  be  saucy  enough  I 
to  pretend  to  do  it),  to  write  to  my  lord  t 
some  way  of  softening  the  Kin^,  which  is  a 
can  be  hoped  to  do  good  by.  I  neartily  wisi 
ladyship  and  your  family  extricate  out  ofao 
troubles  as  are  now  upon  you,  for  I  assure 
wish  very  well  both  to  my  lord,  to  your  lad 
and  all  you  concerning.  I  am  your  lad] 
ipost  humble  servant."— (We  believe  thi 
written  by  Lord  Mar,  but  are  not  certain. 

We  now  come  to  a  paper  which  explaii 
whole  of  this  case  ;  it  is  headed  ^^  informal 
Lord  Cardross — his  case.'* 

^^  The  Lord  Cardross  was  in  August  167 1 
by  the  council  of  Scotland,  in  d^lOOO  sterlii 
his  lady  having  been  at  two  conventicles  k* 
her  own  house  by  her  chaplain,  at  which 
Cardross  was  not  present  ;  he  was  farthei 
by  the  council  in  £1 12,  lOs.  sterling,  for  hi 
ants  being  at  conventicles;  he  was  also 
imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  h 
tinned  four  years.  In  August  1677,  he  ws 
fined  by  the  council  of  Scotland  in  the  half 
valued  rent,  for  his  lady  causing  baptism  < 
of  their  children  by  non-conforming  min 
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n  Ihe  Lord  Cardiwss  was  a  prisoner,  and  had 
no  access  (hereto.  These  being  the  lines  imposed 
upon  the  Lord  Cardmes,  and  grounds  for  which 
ihey  were  inflicted,  he  is  hopeful  that  hia  four 
)ear's  impritionment  will  be  thought  sufficient 
(iiiaishaient  for  any  thing  he  is  said  to  be  guilty 
of; — and  thnt  therefore  his  Majesty  will  be 
meiuusly  pleased  to  discharge  the  Lord  Car- 
uros».  Hi^  family  and  ancestors  have  in  all  times 
been  mos^t  loyal.  The  late  Lord  Cardross 
(biher  to  Ihis  lord)  had  been  one  of  those  feiv 
wbo  dissented  to  the  delivery  up  of  his  late  Ma- 
jeity  Charles  I,  in  the  year  1646.  He  was  also 
aproinoter  of  the  engagement  of  IGIS,  for  his 
Majesty's  relief,  and  therefore  debarred  the  Par- 
liament in  16t0,  and  fined  in  above  £1000  ster- 
Ibg,  besides  many  other  things  which  he  ajid  hia 
eiiate  Euflered  for  his  Majesty,  during  the  late 
Ifoubles.  Sir  Lewis  Stuart  of  KirkUill,  (whose 
lanjily  this  lady  Cardross  represents),  was  a  per- 
lon  of  untainted  loyalty,  wherefore  was  fined  by 
llielale  usurper  (Cromwell)  in  £1000  sterling, 
ani]  the  bouses  of  Cardross  and  Kirkhill  by  him 
earrisoned,  the  first  whereof  was  almost  demo< 
li'hed  by  it.  And  lastly,  in  the  late  rebellion  his 
Mttjesty  a  forces  were  quartered  upon  the  Lord 
Cardrosfl's  lands  of  Kirkhill,  whereby  the  Lord 
Cardross's  tenants,  (though  neither  rebels  nor 
non>conformiets)  were  damnified  In  above  £500 
Kerliiig ;  aud  these  besides  many  others  which 
t^ey  and  their  estates  suflfered  for  his  Majesty 
iluriiig  these  troubles. " 

Tu  make  a  long  story  short.  Lord  Cardross 
f'litting  it  impossible  to  live  with  safety  or  honour 
ia  his  own  country,  compounded  for  his  fines,  and 
cni(Hged  with  tho>ie  who  settled  near  Cliarlstowo, 
inSuuih  Curoliun,  where  he  established  a  plan- 
Intiou.     From  thence  lie  and  his  people  a  few 

K afterwards  were  driven  by  the  Spaniards, 
of  the  colonists  being  killed  or  destroyed. 
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Forced  to  return  again  to  Europe^  lie  M 

.Us  abode  at  the  Hague,  and  obtained  a  «M 

IB  thearmy  of  the  States  General ;  frontj 

•jbe  came  in  1688  to  England  with  William^ 

of  Orange,  his  son,  honourable  David  BSi 

attending  him,  and  commanding  a  xomp 

foot.     Lord  Cardross  raised  a  regiment  o| 

in  Wales,  and  served  in  Scotland  under  O 

;Ma£kay,  in  the  establishing  King  Willi] 

the  throne.    We  have  stated  that  he  was 

master  general  of  the  mint  of  Scotlandi 

lordship  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded- 

.eldest  son, 

David,  fourth  Lord  Cardross,  who,  ope 

•  death  of  his  cousin  William,  Earl  of  Boeh 
Stirling  Castle,  a  prisoner  for  life,  succeed 
that  earldom,  and  was  the  fourth  Earl  oi  B 

'  of  the  name  of  Erskine.  This  earl  was  a  a 
valour,  and  a  firm  fciekid  to  church  and 

•  He  was  a  member:  :of  King  William's 
-council,  and  Queen  Anne  appointed  him  c 
the  commissioners  of  exchequer,  and  goven 

i  Blackness  Castle. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1706,  his  lordship st 
ously  opposed  the  unions  believing  it  to  be  i 
sistent  with  the  honour  and  independer 
Scotland  ;  and  when  he  found  it  would  be 
eluded  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  it  met 
he  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  ^ 
*being  upon  record  shews  the  strong  attaci 
he  had  to  what  he  thought  the  ancient  priv 
of  his  native  country.  Soon  after  which,  h 
displeased  the  union  ministry  of  Queen  Am 
was  removed  from  all  his  places  and  offic 

rublic  trust;   but  upon  the  accession  of  (ji 
.  his  lordship  was  appointed  one  of  the  coe 

•  sioners  of  trade  and  police,  lord  lieutenant  of 
ling  and  Clackmannan,  and  was  elected .  oi 
the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland,  in  the  three 

.ceeding  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  in 
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1782,  and  1727.  In  the  1729,  he  was  appoint- 
ed his  Majesty's  lord  high  commissioner  to  the 
General  Aasembly  of  Scotland,  and  executed  all 
the  offices  he  enjoyed  with  fidelity  and  honour. 

His  lordship  married,  first,  Francis,  daughter 
af  the  Honourable  Henry  Fairfax  of  Hurst,  in 
Berkshire,  son  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Fairfax, 

Sr  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
is  mother,  Lady  Cardross  wrote  him  a  letter 
worth  preserving— (wo  (/n/e)*  it  is  at  Dryburgh. — 
**MvDEAa  Son, —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 

Snr  Katherin  Ann  (his  eldest  daughter)  was  not 
e  to  be  well.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning 
from  Charles,  (the  advocate)  and  he  needs  money 
ipin ;  it  is  written  July  27th,  which  is  most  two 
veeks  ago,  which  makes  me  send  this  by  Gordon 
toCarnwath,  to  Lewis  March,  for  he  was  gone 
from  this  before  1  got  my  letter,  so  you  must 
lake  out  £\2o  out  of  that  money,  and  give  it  to 
Alexander  Stinson,  whom  I  have  written  toabout 
iti  he  is  to  take  it  to  that  factor  from  whom  I  have 
Ifot  former  bills — he  knew  him.  Charles  says  the 
bombarding  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  English, 
which  they  say  the  Dutch  did  not  join  in,  makes 
a  great  noise  there  ;  says  the  news  also  bears 
Uiai  they  (ired  the  town  of  Copenhagen  with 
bombs,  M'hich  put  the  people  in  a  wonderful  con- 
sternation, for  when  they  saw  their  town  firing 
Ihey  knew  not  of  any  enemy  being  there  ;  and  he 
iays  people  are  longing  to,  know  the  event,  and 
lo  hear  if  they  continue  their  hostilities,  espe- 
cially the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  e^^t  sea. 
This  you  will  bett^T  understand  than  I  do.  He 
tays  Marchani  was  to  write  by  the  same  post,  so 
'expect  more  bills.  1  am  concerned  for  break- 
Agthal  money,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  for  I 
lave  got  a  great  deal  of  Kirkhill  rents  already, 
*ui  for  what  1  take  now  of  these,  I  must  sequjs- 
^te  wliat  is  due  nie  at  INIartinmas  to  make  it  up. 

*  Sunpoted  to. be  IStb  July,  from  TorrieburD,  ia  Fife. 

H3 
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Mr  Iliggins  writes  that  he  is  in  hopes  your  biliH 
ness  against  your  cousin  (Mrs  Maiiland)  willn 
right,  and  that  the  Pole  people  will  delay  an|| 
Martinmas,  all  which  I  was  pleased  with,  t 
would  fain  be  home  next  week  if  I  could ;  thtijf 

fress  roe  staying:  longer,  but  1  shall  write  agaitt* 
cannot  yet  write  to  your  wife ;  give  my  servic^ii 
to  her.  You  was  to  blame  you  told  me  not 
sooner  about  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  I  am,  dear80% 
your  affectionate  mother, 

(Signed)  ^*  K.  CARDROSS." 

<^  P.S. — The  bills  to  be  inclosed  and  the  otb^ 
you  must  keep,  so  you  may  either  send  it  with 
Alexander  Stinson,  and  let  him  inclose  one  cf 
the  bills  in  it,  or  let  him  bring  back  both  the  bilk 
to  you. 

"  Second  P.S. — Give  out  no  dollars.*' 

From  the  above  letter,  we  find  that  the  lat« 
Lord  Erkinc,  who  was  Lord  High  Cbancellorof 
the  British  Empire,  is  not  the  first  sailor  who  htf 
turned  advocate  in  the  Erskine  family*  Then 
is  another  letter  of  Lady  Cardross*  at  Dryburg[li, 
to  her  daughter-in-law,  Francis,  Countess  of 
Buchaii,  of  the  Fairfax  family,  (no  date^  but 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Torrieburn.) 

*^  Dbar  Daughter, — We  came  here  safe  in 
goodtime.^  Sir  William  is  better,  though  he  is 
still  very  faintish  and  sick.  1  cannot  but  see  a 
great  change.    1  find  him  still  much  afflicted,  for 

he  brought  hither  — hath  a  pleasure  to  speak 

of  him,  and  much  affected.     1  am  weary,*anddo 
\\rite  no  more,  dear  daughter  adieu. 

*'  P.S. — 1  find  it  not  known  to  any  what  S. 
W.  hath  done  unto  the  Lady  Henderton.  My 
daujrhter  never  signified  any  tiling  of  it,  but  what 
S.  \V.  allowed  her;  she  is  still  concerned  about 
S.  W.*8  fiiends,  who  thinks  what  he  hath  done 
is  Just.  (The  8.  W.  was  Sir  William  Erskine 
of  Torrie,  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  brother.)  The 
conservator  is  anxious  about  it^  and  said  hu 
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kdy  was  in  the  place  of  a  son,  her  father  had 
ved  her  so,  and  they  think  it  was  rifi^ht  (the  con« 
wirator  was  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale^s  son,  who 
married  Lady  Cardross^s  eldest  sister.)  Mr 
Baillie  designs  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday,  but 
Ihey  doubt  he  (will)  get  out  so  soon ;  but  dear 
daughter  let  my  son  speak  nothing  of  these  things 
lorof  the  other,  but  asif  he'd  hard  it  from  others. 
Iwill  be  anxious  to  know  how  you  are;  I  was 
concerned  1  did.  not  see  my  sweet  little  Mary  e*er 
I  came  away.  1  am  often  frightened  K.  A.  and 
Fanny  for  the  stair,  (this  was  at  the  head  of  the 
i/m/ close),  rert'/y  yon  should  frighten  them  to  go 
straight  up  and  dawn  it*.  1  am  always  iaintish 
after  writing — ^makes  my  letters  at  several  times 
very  confuted. 

(Signed)  "  K.  CARDROSS. 

«To  the  Countess  of  Buchan." 

There  is  a  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  to  this  Earl  of  Buchan  at'Dryburgh, 
dated  London,  Sd  of  May,  [739.  He  was  thea 
only  Lord  Cardross. 

"My  LoitD, — The  friendship  that  has  long 
Bnbsisted  between  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  me, 
tod  the  particular  regard  I  have  for  your  lord* 
ship,  makes  me  flatter  myself  that  you  will  easily 
ibrgive  the  trouble  1  now  give  you,  which  is  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  continuance  and  assist- 
ance to  Mr  Carmichael,  that  he  may  continue 
still  the  collector  of  the  supply  for  Perthshire, 
Tour-lordship  is  no.  doubt  fully  apprised  of  the 
dispute  that  was  last  year,  which  1  find  is  now 
again  to  be  renewed.  .This  gentleman  is  nephew 
to  Balgowasij  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  is 
Umself  of  a  very  good  family  in  the  county,  and 
i  man  very  capable  of  the  business,  as  every 
body  knows;  if  he  is  so  happy,  as  well  as  hon- 

*Tbe  hoDM  at  the  top  of  the  Mint  Close,  occupied  so  long  by 
dw  fiocbaa  family,  is  now  an  Ironmongers — beautiful  fenders  in 
tkc  witdovirt    The  stair  is  one  flat  up,  very  steep. 
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oared,  with  your  friendship  ^nd  assistsai 
this  occasion,  it  shall  be  acknowledged  «| 
your  done  to  my  lord,  your  lordship^tji 
bumble  and  obedient  servant,  <.» 

(Signed)  "  MONTRQi 

*^ToLordCardros8.'*  ^        ^ 

Aucliterhouse  is  in  Perthshire ;  it  «| 
second  title  of  Buchaa  before  the  JLfOrd  Qt4 
succeeded  to  thai  title.  ^: 

This  earl  lost  his  first  wife,  and  marri« 
condly,  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wti 
Blachet,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  no  fi 
She  brought  him  a  fine  fortune,  but  left  il 
the  family  to  the  Travenians  of  WallintoQ, 
'His  lordship  died  in  London,  the  14th  of 
1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sooy 

.Henry  David,  fifth  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
Cardross  and  Aucbterhouse.  He  resjd 
considerable  part  of  his  life  at  the  chief  m 
.the  familj',  Upball-house,  built  near  the  e 
jby  his  grandmother,  Lady  Cardross.  Bef< 
became  Lord  Buchan,  he  married  a  sister  i 
James  S(uart  of  Goodtrees,  who  wrote  his 
ship  the  following  letter  upon  his  mar 
^dated)  Rome,  April  J6th,  17S9.  It  is  at 
burgh  Abbeys — 

'^  My  Lord,— I  had  the  honour  of  your 
ship^s  by  last  post,  and  it  is  with  great  pU 
that  I  am  to  contragulate  you  upon  your 
riage.  1  beg  leave  to  assure  your  lordsbi| 
I  think  myself  infinitely  happy  in  Iiavin 
honour  of  being  your  brother-in-law.  I  wis 
and  my  sister  all  possible. felicity  in  a  m 
state,  and  shall  not  think  myself  quite  hap 
I  shall  bean  e)e«witnessof  your  mutual co 
ment,  though  1  have  not  yet  fixed  the  p 
time  of  my  returning  home;  yet  it  may  pc 
happen  sooner  than  I  at  first  imagined, 
^principal  diversion  here  is  to  read  the  E 
newspapers ;  all  wlucb^  tliat  13  the  bitst^ 
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regalarly  here  by  the  post  every  week.  I  see 
there  has  been  violent  doings  both  within  and 
without  doors  (in  Parliament)  ;  but  for  all  that, 
By  notion  that  no  provocation  from  the  s — n  h 
capable  to  disturb  the  security  of  our  ^ — rm — t's 
temper,  or  (cause)  any  commotion  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  sufticient  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  ministry ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  have  no 
Bore  eager  expectation  of  any  thing  new  than  one 
hgsin  reading  an  old  comedy,  the  denouement  of 
.  which  is  already  known«  So  much  for  politics^  a 
nbjpct  here  little  talked  of.  Pray  make  my 
compliments  to  yoi:tr  lady,  and  do  me  the  justipe 
to  believe  me  to  be  with  the  greatest  sincerity 
your  lordship's  most  affectionate  brother,  and 
very  bumble  servant, 

(Signed)  «^JAS.  STUART." 

We  find  that  Henry  David,  Lord  Cardross, 
married  Agnes  Stuart,  January  Slst,  J7S9, 
diiighter  of  Sir  James  Stuart  of  CJoodtrees,  and 
(trand-daughter  of  solicitor-general  of  Scotland. 
Hehadthreesonsandtwodaughters,  whosurvived 
him.     They  also  resided  at  Carriden  some  time. 

The  following  is  a  curious  letter  to  Henry 
David  Earl  of  Buchan,  while  Lord  Cardross, 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  (it  is  at 
Dryburgh),  dated  Edinburgh,  January  6,  1756. 

**My  dear  Loud  Cau dross, — Though  1  can 

Ufa  no  excuse  for  not  answering  your  lordship's 

Host  obliging  letter  before  now,  yet  I  hope  my 

journey  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  great  hurry  I  have 

been  in  since  1  came  here,  will  in  some  measure 

excuse  this  piece  of  ill  manners  I  have  fallen 

ioto  to  your  lordship.     God  willing,  1  hope  to 

kave  the   honour   to  wait  on   your  lordship  in 

March,  and  am  in  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the 

beginning  of  next,  going  north  for  fourteen  davs, 

Id  see  all  my  friends  there,  and  to  stay  two  niguts 

onl\  when  1  comeback  to  Edinburgh,     i  am  to 

tome  uj)  jouruey  post^  and  to  go  by  Lincoln  and 
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E^t^bies  Park*,  which  will  detain  flie  the  lonn 
on  the  road.  I  had  the  honour  not  long  ago  ji 
see  (your  father)  and  Mr  George  Lewis  in  god 
healtht.  Can  1  have  the  assurance  to  beg  of  veil 
lordship  to  meet  me  two  or  three  stages  fr 
London,  which  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
but  I  shall  write  your  lordship  what  road 
take  before  then.  1  do  not  expect  the  honoi 
of  a  letter  from  your  lordship,  being  now  so  litCtt 
in  one  place,  and  to  be,  in  London  so  soon.  I 
beg  my  compliments  to  Mr  Abercromby  willU 
acceptable  to  your  lordship.  I  hope  to  be  ifc^ 
time  to  the  Prince  of  Wales*8  marriage  yet.  I 
am,  dear  Lord  Cardross,  your  most  obedient^ 
servant  and  unalterable  friend, 

(Signed)      •      ''  GORDON."  > 

Fiederick  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  AprB*^ 
27,.  1736. 

His  lordship  spent  a  s^ood  deal  of  his  time  ii|^ 
London;  afterwards  at  Uphall,  in  West  Lothian; 
then  he  went  to  St.  Andrews  for  the  education^ 
of  three  sons  ;  and  he  afterwards  went  to  Walcot 
House,  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  Dec^ 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  1767,  aged  fifty*- 
seven  years  and  seven  months.  Agnes,  Countert 
of  Buchan,  died  in  St.  Andrew V Square,  Cdin* 
burgh,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1778,  aged 
sixty-one  years  and  six  months. 

Stuai  t.Lord  Cardross,  at  Uie  desire  of  Isabelliy 
countess  dowager  of  Buchan,  his  grandmotbefi- 
assumed  the  name  of  David,  that  of  Stuart  bein^ 
a  family  surname,  taken  by  desire  of  Sir  LewH- 
Stuart,  fur  the  estate  of  Kirkhill. 

David  Stuart  Erskine,  six.th  Lord  Cardrosii 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Buchati  upon  his- 
father^s  death  in  1767.  This  nobleman  com* 
menced  his  political  career  under,  the  patronage 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  tUther  of  Willitttt 

*•  Easterby  Foik. 
t  The  Hon..  G9orge  Lewis  £rikixie,  mv  Lord  Bucbaa*!  brolhw 
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Pitt,— in  the  diplomatie  department  of  the  Spa- 
nish embassy,  after  having  served  in  3^d  Corn- 
wall regiment,  as  an  ensign  and  lieutenant  several 
iears*,  and  was  reduced  at  the  peace  of  176 1.  His 
ordsbip^  with  a  view  of  instituting  an  association 
liinilar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
London,  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1780^ 
iovited  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  his 
lioose  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  where,  in  an  ap- 

Eopriate  address,  he  explained  the  general  plan, 
any  noblemen  and  gentlemen  gave  their  at- 
lendance.  The  earl  then  submitted  hi&  plan  to 
their  consideration,  and  he  proposed  that  another 
meeting  should  be  held  at  his  house  on  the  28th 
of  November,  1780,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a 
society  upon  the  plan  proposed  ;  It  received  una- 
nimous approbation,  and  accordingly  they  met 
,oa  that  day  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  and 
permanent  body,  designated  the  Societj/  of  Anti^ 
quarks  of  SeoLlandy  nnd  they  elected,  on  the  ist 
ofDec.  following,  the  oiRcers  of  that  body«> 

Earl  of  Bute,  President. 

Hurl  of  Buchan,  first  Vice-President. 

Sir  John  Da1ryn<ple,  second  Vice-President. 

John  Swinlon,  Esq.  of  Swinlon,  third  Yice-Presidenh 

Alexander  Wright,  E«q.  fourth  Vice-President. 

W.  Tytler,  of  Woodhousei^e,  Esq.  fifth  Vice-President. 

Sir  William  Forln-s,  Treasurer. 

Mr  James  Cuaniiigliam,  Lion  Office,. Secretary. 

The  author  was  personally  present  at  that 
aeeting. 

The  encouragement  the  society  met  with  from 
the  moment  of  its  institution,  received  from  per- 
toiu  of  all  ranks,  both  male  and  female,  soon 
invested  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  the  valuable  and  multifarious  pro- 
perty so  early  acquired,  a  royal  charter  was  the 
only  effectual  measure.  On  the  21st  of  May  ac« 
cordingly  a  petition  was  signed,  and  afterwards 
presented  to  his  Majesty  George  III.  praying  for 
t  royal  charter  of  incorporation.     It  was  signed 

*  In  the  U'li^hlajidB,  Furl  Geor|;e^  &«•. 
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ID  presence,  and  by  appointment  of  a  generaT 
flieeting,  on  the  Slst  day  of  May,  1782,  byth^ 
earl  and  the  society's  secretary.  The  following 
answer  was  received,  dated 

'*  Whitehall,  September  26, 1782. 
'*  His  Mnjesty  is  pleased  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  ■  right  boo* 
ourable  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  to  consider  thereof,  ni 
report  his  opinion  what  may  be  properly  dona  therein,  wherevpoi 
his  Majesty  will  declare  his  further  pleasure* 

(Signed)  "  T.  TOWNSJEND.**. 

In  consequence  of  this  reference,  the  then  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland^  Henry  Dundas,  gave  i 
most  just  and  favourable  representation  of  the 
nature  and  intentions  of  the  society.  The  rojal 
warrant  then  past  the  great  seal,  the  gentleruea 
of  the  office  generously  refusing  their  fees,  and 
was  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  to  the 
{(ociety,  at  a  general  meeting  on  the  6th  day  oC 
May,  1783  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  received  at 
Edinburgh,  it  was  extended  under  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland. 

In  1784,  jthe  Earl  of  Buchan  repurchased  that 
part  of  Dryburgh  lands  which  were  sold  by  his- 
ancestors,  repaired  the  present  house,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  south  side  of  it,  and  made  it  ft 
most  comfortable  and  commodious,  and  even  aO' 
elegant  dwelling.  i 

In  the  year  1787,  his  lordship  published  an 
account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  inventions  ot 
Napier  of  Merchistoun,  with  the  following  \ery 
elegant  dedication  to  the  King  : — 

^'  Sire,— As  the  writings  of  Archimedes  werfr 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  had  perused 
and  relished  them — so  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
address  to  your  Majesty  the  following  account  of 
the  life,  writings,  and  inventions  of  our  British 
Archimedes,  in  which  I  claim  no  other  merit 
than  having  endeavoured  to  call  forth  and  illus- 
trate the  abilities  of  others.  1  feel  great  picasiir® 
in  dedicating  this  tract  to  your  Majesty,  after  tl'« 
chaste  and  dignified  model  of  antiquity  bestowed 

on  the  King,  the  merited  encomium  of  ha\UiS^ 
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ramoted  the  scieuces  and  arts  with  which  it  is 
Moecled,  aod  in  assuring  your  Majesty  that  I 
%  with  the  greatest  respect,     ^  Sire, 
Your  Majesty *9  most  dutiful  subject, 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "  BUCHAN." 

The  print  of  Lord  Napier  at  the  beginning  of 
is  work,  is  drawn  by  that  inimitable  artist  and 
BDer,  John  Brown,  from  an  old  print  in  Lord 
whangs  possession  (now  8ir  David  Erskine^s), 
Dryburgh,  and  is  engraved  by  liugo  of  Edin- 
rgh,  with  the  following  notice  under  it : — 
^*  Napier  of  Merchistoqn,  the  famous  inventor 
the  Logarithms,  the  person  to  whom  the  title 
great  roan  is  more  justly  due  than  to  any  other 
country  ever  produced." 
[o  the  year  1788,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  came 
m  Kirkhill.witb  Lady  Buchan  to  reside,  as  a 
umer  residence,  at  Dryburgh.  I  ought  to  have 
d  he  married  his  own  second  cousin  in  1771, 
u*£aret  Eraser  of  Fraserlaw.  Kirkhill  he  had 
Hiired,  and  used  it  occasionally  when  he  went 
West  Lothian  on  business.  It  had  been  a  castle 
merly  in  the  time  of  James  11.  of  Scots,  and 
8  attacked  by  Lord  Douglas,  and  defended 
that  time  from  the  rebel  Douglas'  army,  when 
was  in  open  rebellion  against  James  11. 
In  the  year  179!^,  the  earl  published  the  lives 
J  writings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  the  poet 
lonison,  biographical,  critical,  and  political 
ays,  with  some  pieces  of  Thomson's  never 
bre  published,  in  the  title  page  there  ap- 
ars  the  following  lines  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
the  honour  of  Thomson  : — 

If  Britain  palsied,  cannot  feel  those  lays 

Warni  in  the  heart,  and  bursting  furlh  thy  praise, 

Me  from  Bcetia  lei  the  Fates  convey. 

Or  dratb  remove  me  lo  a  brighter  day 

To  scenes  exalted,  where  the  noble  souls 

Of  men  like  these  no  servile  court  controls ; 

Scenes  where  the  good  no  modest  worth  conceaI«, 

And  where  no  praise  ibo  worlhltss  coxcomb  itCRli. 
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In  1796,  I^rd  Buchan  purchMed  the  Holma 
and  South  Hawkeely,  on  tW  oppoBke  side  of  tip 
Tweed  from  Drybitrgh,  from  Mr  =  Somnierv9Uk 
who  had  ffone  some  yea%-s  before-ta  Ae  United 
States  of  rf  orth  America. 

At  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  late  Earl  of  Bucba» ' 
past  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  literary  retire^ 
inent.     He  is  the  author  of  several  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  some  letters,  in  whick  he  wamif 
embraced   the  cause   of  the  unfortunate-  Mary  j 
Queen  of  Sects  against  Dr  Robertson,  who  wrotf>  j 
a  titie  of  her,  in^which  he  does  little  credit  to  bii  j 
pen  OP  to  his  heart.     He  contributed  seveni ! 
papers  to  the  Trnnsaetions  of  the  Society  of  Aots* ' 
quaries  of  Scotland ;  several  in  the  British  Phllo* 
sophical  Transactions  ;  many  in  the  Gentlenuin'l 
and  SibbaId*sM^gazines^and  Dr  Anderson*s  BcSi.. 
hi  the.ea^ly  part  of  Jjord  Buchan  V  life,  he 
excelled  in  lanascape  and  natural  history  draw* 
ing.  The  former  he  cultivated  with  much  succeli 
while  with  the  S2d  or  Cornwall  regiment  of  fdot 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  Fort  George; 
and  in  lona  or  Icolmkill;  and  in  the  latter. he 
was  much  assisted  and  improved  in  consequenet 
of  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between  hielnili*^ 
ship  and  Mr  Eawards,  the  celebrated  naturaliiC^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  lordship  resided 
almost  always  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  except  oae 
summer  he  went  to  his  nephew's  house lat  Hol«- 
bush,  in  Suf^sex,  in  J8l9tf     It  is  with  the  deepMt 
sorrow  I  record  that  his  lordship  departed  tliia 
life  on  the  lOlh  of  April  1839,  in  the  87  year  of 
his  ago,  and  was  interred  in  St^  ModenVchapely 
in  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

Thei:e  is  a  letter  doquetted  as  follows,  and  I 
ought  to  have  given  it  in  Lord  Buchan*s  memoir: 
— ^'  Hugh  Lumsden,  Esq.  advocate,  to  the  Earl 
of  Buchan.  June  17,  l807.-*Report  on  i 
search  iu  the  records  for  the  seals  of  Hugo  di 
Morville^  hig^h  constable  of  SpQtland^.  and  q 
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Bnitrix  de  Beauchamp,  his  wife,  founders  of  the 
Abbey  of  Drybtirgh,  dated  St.  James*  Square. 
Bdihhurgrh,  June  17,  1807." 

*'My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceire  your  lordship^s  lettera  week  ago,  and  I  am 
certainly  aware  some  apology  is  necessary  for 
ny  delay  in  sending  this  answer. 

^I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  no  time  was 
lost  on  my  part  in  proceeding  to  the  search  you 
desired;  and  the  pleasure  I  anticipated  in^ the  hope 
of  doing  your  lordship  a  service  prompted  me  to 
the  most  speedy  execution  of}  our  commission. 
•  *'  My  success,  however,  has  fallen  far  short  of 
My  expectations,  and  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  after  the  most  careful  search  in 
Anderson's  Deplomata,  Macfarlane's  Collection, 
ind  also  Mr  Robertson's  Index  to  the  Charters, 
in  the  ilegister  Office,  containing  numerous  old 
wals  and  devices,  1  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  least  trace  or  fragment  of  the  seals  of  Hugo 
deMorville,  or  of  Beatrix  de  Beauchamp. 

**The  name  of  the  former  as  constable  of 
Scotland,  appears  in  attestation  uf  various  char- 
ters by  King  David  I.  ;  but  the  only  seal  ap- 
pended to  these  charters  is  that  of  the  Prince, 
the  author  of  the  grant. 

^*  Hu^o  died  in  1162,  and  was  succeeded  as 
constable  by  his  son  Richard  deMorville,  who 
leemsalso  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable 
Bote,  and  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  person  of 
Us  sovereign.  He  is  a  witness  to  several  char* 
ters  of  King  Malcolm  IV.,  and  to  one  of  his 
•accessor,  William  the  Lion.  I  have  indeed 
fonnd  two  charters  bv  William  himself,  bestow- 
log  certain  lands  on  Uenrv  St.  Clair  and  others; 
ind  here  I  at  once  concluiied  that  my  object  was 
obtained^  but  unfortunately  the  seals  which  must 
have  once  existed  to  validate  or  support  these 
charters,  are  now,  with  their  authors^  mingled 
with  the  dust 
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<<  After  the  death  of  Richard  in  1189,  his  sea 
William  became  constable,  and  is  ikientioiied  ai 
a  witness  in  one  or  two  charterB,  but  there  ii  no 
appearance  of  any  charter  proceeding  from  him 
during  the  short  period  of  his  surviving  his  pi> 
decessor. 

*^  By  his  death  in  1196,  the  ancient  family  of 
Morville,  originally  from  Normandy,  but  long 
renowned  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  seemi 
to  have  vanished  from  the  annals  of  this  country; 

^^  The  office  of  constable  then  devolved,  jun 
fnatremoniij  on  Rowland  of  Galloway,  the  hoft* 
band  of  Willianrs  only  lister.— I  have  the  hon- 
our to  remain,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  mort 
obedient  and  obliged 

(Signed)  "  H.  LUMSDEN/*; 

David  S.  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan*8  second    { 
brother  Henry,  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
more  than  once,  dean  of  faculty,  and  M.P;— a 
most  celebrated  Edinburgh  barrister. 

Mis  third  brother,  Thomas,  was  Lord  Hijfib 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord  Erskine 
of  Restormal  Castle,  in  Cornwall*.  ^ 

Dr)  burgh  Abbey  is  now  the  property  of  Lord.  | 
Buchan's  son,  Sir  David  Erskine,  Royal  York  } 
Rangers,  and  late  of  the  Royal  Military  Collegt  ; 
Sandhurst,  F.A.S.  Scot,  and  R.A.  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Biglow,  an  American  gentleman,  gave  th« 
following  account  of  David  S.  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  of  a  very  aflTecting  conversation  ht 
had  with  that  lamented  nobleman  about  twelve 
years  before  his  death  :  — 

'*  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  dining-room  of  Drybui^g^h  Abbty,  • 
bighly  painted  portrait  of  General  Washington,  in  the  unifom  of 
his  regiment,  sent  by  that  great  man  to  his  relation,  Xx)rd  finohiBi 
as  a  mark  of  his  courtesy  and  retrard.     His  lordship's  collectioB  of., 
paintings,  both  at   this  Ahbey  and  in  Edinburgh,  are  nomeRNMi. 
many  of  them  executed  by  the  first  masters,  and  are  very  fine.   The 
earPs  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  well  known  to  the  world  ;  he  is  in 

*  His  two  daughters  were,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Agii«. 
Erskine  of  Spafields  Kear,  London ;  Isabella,  Countess  of  GlencairBi 
Updown  House  MargatCt    Lady  Francis  died  young,  at  Uphall. 
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•  ^    ■ 

IlKtd  tkc  MoBcenm  of  poets  and  painUrs,  and  having 
4-  lMi|d(  mod  features  very  bandtome  and  expressive, 
«^aB  artist  of  note  who  has  not  sued  for  the  honour 
pOftcait;  the  best  1  have  Seen  are  those  of  Sir  Joshua 
K  Henry  Haeburn,  and  Wilson  and  Watson.  I^rd 
A  great  taste  for  letters,  as  weli  as  for  the  .fine  arts. 
«l  the  life  of  Napier  of  Merchistoun,  essays  very  in* 
lateresting;  life  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoon,  &c.  His 
«ry  is  extensive  and  valuable.  In  his  collection  of  MSS* 
«r«  bigfbly  ourioos  and  interesting ;  one  of  them  is  aa 
pi  of  Thomson's.  Love  was  the  subject  of  it;  never 
Cfae  chirography  was  not  elegant,  and  the  letters  were 
mwling ;  in  the  last  sixteen  Tines  there  was  not  a  blot 
•  Happening  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  old  age,  he 
food  a  certain  age,  and  to  that  |K>int  he  had  now 
nan  night  be  said  to  endure  ace,  not  enjoy  it.  Is  it 
dj  to  see  a  person  at  the  age  of  75  boarding  and  fanning 
tin  of  UfeJ" — London  Star^  about  June  25, 1829. 

lents  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  in  Dryburgh 
nd  the  first  Lord  of  Lauderdale-— 

«7  of  the  illustrious  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  K.  T. 
lcot]and,ofBud8B(Bute)  «  *  mm 
inority  of  King  James  VI.  and  Guardian  of  the  King's 
isted  to  his  care  by  a  grateful  country,  Governor  of 
nd  Stirling,  in  which  last  castle  he  died,  anno  1572,  in 
it  his  age." 

)  the  memory  of  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  Kni^^ht  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  Governor  of  Henry 
il.'Ba,  and  of  Prince  Charles,  afierwardx  King  of  £ng- 
om  King  James  YI.  gave  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  its 
I,  for  his  meritorious  services  during  a  long  life.  He 
Dg  Castle,  in  1634,  in  the  82  year  of  his  ag«^,  of  which 
B  also  governor." 

ihese  monuments  were  erected  by  Sir 
rskine  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  They  are  in 
liurch  character. 
is  also  a  monument  Jto  Hugo  de  Mor- 

» the  memory  of  Hugo  de  Morville,  Lord  High  Chan- 
otland,  and  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  who  frtunded  and 
bey  under  King  David  1.    He  died  in  1162. 

e  beautifully  sculptured  by  Burnett  of 
dy  and  was  erected  by  Sir  David  Ers- 
Iryburgh  Abbey.  It  is  in  the  character 
Dcieut  times  by  the  old  Romans. 
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-CHAPTER  XI. 


Lines  on  tbe  Um  erected  in  front  of  the 
ColoiBal  Stalae  of  Wallace,  as  a  Monument  t6 
the  departed  grandeur  and  patriotism  of  that 
km^.erected  bv  D.  S.  E.  Earl  of  Buchan. 
Tbe  Pedestal  of  the  Statue  is  inscribed — 

WALlJlCE, 
'Gnat  Patriot  H«ro,  ill-reqniked  Chief. 

MDCCCXIT.  Thoxsox. 

On  the  Urn— 

Tha  peerless  Knight  of  Ellenlie, 
^Who  wa%'d  on  Ayr's  romantic  shore 
'The  beamy  tordi  of  libtrty, 
And  roamiog  roond  from  sea  to  sea, 
Wnm  giade  obtcare  of  gloomy  rock. 
Hie  wA  cempanions  cdrd  to  free 
Theicaloi  from  £dward*f  iron  yoke. 

JAMIE   BARRIE. 

We  dtieht  not  to  close  this  work  without  men* 
tioning  Jamie  Barrio,  the  old  man  of  the  hill, 
who  has  the  care  of  Wallace.  He  has  .<j:iveu  a 
WW  anecdotes  of  his  life  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
which  he  calls  a  New  Collection  of  Poems — he 
says  he  was  born  at  Bothwell,  in  East  Lothian, 
ia  the  parish  of  Spot,  in  1753.  His  father  was 
a  meal-dealer,  and  his  grandfather  a  shepherd. 
Shortly  after  his  father  removed  to  Millknow 
Mill,  on  White  Water — his  father  drove  his  own 
meal  mostly  to  Dunbar,  and  coming  home  one 
night  in  March  he  lost  his  way,  and  perished  ia 
tbe  snow,  leaving  his  mother  with  five  children  : 
he  was  then  but  three  years  old.  He  went  iu 
school  to  Mr  Peter  Sharp,  in  the  parish  of  Dron- 
Ffaiel,  Longformacus.  Lie  says  he  loved  school 
much,  and  continued  at  it  till   he   was  fit  tor 
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summer  herding,  at   Blackhouse-Hill   and  on 
Dunbar  Common.     He  then  went  to  Cranshaw, 
and  drove  the  plough  for  Mr  Bertram  for  five 
years.     He  then  fixed  on  being  a  carpenter,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Robert  Trotter  ia 
Blacksmill,  hear  Dunse,  which  business  he  liked 
much,   but  he   had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hii* 
mother  the  second  year  of  his  apprenticeship ;: 
then  he  had  the  small  pox,  which  kept  him  ill  r 
long  time,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  eldest 
sister's,  who  was  married;  jt lodged  an  inflomma- 
tion  in  the  eye,  but  that  was  removed  by  Doctor 
Campbell  of  Dunse.     When  his  time  was  out, 
he  commenced  journevman  carpenter — he  worked 
in  summer  for  his  master,  and  in  winter  he  went 
to  school.     After  leaving   hfs   master,  he  went 
journeyman   to    Berwick-upon-Tweed— he  then 
worked  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  at  Morpeth, 
where  he  met  with  a  master  who  was  fond  of  con- 
vivial company,  but  his  mistress  was  a  prudent 
M'oman,  and  managed  things  well.     His  master's 
son  John  uj^ed  to  say  prayers  with  him  before 
the  family  night  about,  and  turned  out  well.  His 
master  wished  him  to  commence  business  with 
him    in   Morpeth,  and  be  hH  partner,  but  hii 
rambling  disposition  prevented  this.    He  went  to 
Swinton,  was  tliere  when  the  portioners  built th6^  L 
new  aisle  to  the  kirk,  and  worked  for  one  of  them,  f: 
Mr  James   Clerk.     From    thence  he   went  lo.  i^ 
Edinburgh,  saw  the  Baltic  fleet  arrive,  and  wai  m 
present  when  the  guns  were  mounted  on  Leilh  n 
Fort.      He   was   working  in  Carron   when  At  st 
great  meteor  was  seen  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  j 
evening;  it  appeared  to  him  to  go  across  Falkirl  3, 
Moor,  and  then  disappeared  (1783.)     He  wai  ^ 
employed  some  time  by  the  Carron  Company  ill 
making  pumps — here  he  fell  in  love  with  a  sailor's 
daughter,  but  reason  told  him  it  would  not  do  to 
marry,  and  even  the  inducement  of  a  gentleman 
there  wishing  him  to  make  Berwickshire  ploughs,* 
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her  of  them  could  prevail,  so  he  set  01 
me  Castle  and  resolved  to  take  a  housi 
wife,  and  set  up  business  for  himBelf,     H< 
W  in  with  Janet  Johnston,  and  niarriei 
e  had  money  enough  to  pltnhh  a  hi 
(business  was  to  mend  his  old  shirts,  am 
ght  him  wool  enough  to  make  him  a  suii 
Bhe  also  bought  him  a  black  coat  ti 
j'funeralfi,  and  this  was  all  her  fortune.^ 
■ere  married  in  1786,  and  set  np  house  am 
ps  in  Hume — his  wife  was  not  handsome, 
e  was  industrious,  and  always  tried  to  make' 
ost  of  every  thing.     As  West  Gordon  wag' 
fcr  place  than  Hume,  they  removed  theiw' 
Mung  six  years  at  Hume  ;  when  tliey  had 
ee  years  at  Gordon,  he  wished  to  be  in 
parish    under   Mr   Innis    the  minister,' 
tlikedmuch,  but  though  he  tried  he  could 
Dplisb  it — as  when  he  enquired  for  work 
le  carpenters,  they  told  him  they  wanted 
leyman  ;  accordingly,  much  against  his 
po  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Gordon, 
f  to  himself  the  old  proverb  *'  Little  wit 
tad  occasions  great  travel  to  the  feet," 
«t  removal  was  to  Bemersyde,  in  Ber-' 
,  where  he  continued  to  work  at  his' 
till  he  was  sadly  troubled  with  rheumatic 
fd  it  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  they 
:  He  sa^s,  one  windy  night  in  the  month 
the  paling  was  blown  down  which  de- 
le young  trees  in  the  neighbouring  park 
«heep;  in  the  morning  he  went  to  repair 
^^  a  very  stormy  day  of  wind  and  sleet, 
npUtely  wet  before  he   got  his  job 
I  when  he  came  home  he  neglected  to 
»  efairt,  thinking  a  dry  coat  and  waist- 
kl  dry  his  shirt.     Next  day,  however, 
lis  whole  body  distressed  with  prickling  ' 
I  they  have  bent  his  body  and  lamed 
,  60  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  upon  two 
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sticks.  They  have  had  thirteen  childreiu 
are  all  dead ;  one  of  them  is  buried  at  E 
three  in  Gordon  church-yard,  and  nine  j| 
Abbey*yard  of  Dryburgh, — over  the  elcp 
ivhom,  who  was  twenty*  five  years  of  age,  «( 
whose  tomb-stone  is  inscribed  the  best  thin| 
Jamie  ever  wrote  ;  it  is  given  at  the  end  o 
fourth  chapter,  page  74.  Mr  Haig  of  B 
syde  gave  him  his  cottage  free  of  rent,  whe: 
wife  sells  a  few  groceries,  and  he  brews  ^ 
beer.  Lord  Buchan  gave  him  the  charge  i 
colossal  statue  of  Wallace  since  1814,  wl 
was  erected,  now  14  years,  he  has  been  atte; 
upon  ^^  the  Great  Patriot  Hero,"  and  ke 
register  of  visitors,  which  generally  am 
from  16  to  1800  every  season  ;  amongst  n 
with  his  books  and  his  spruce  beer,  he  picb 
tolerable  livelihood.  1  will  give  three  yei 
an  average, — in  1816,  there  were  1800;  in. 
1655;  in  1818,  16S0— but  during  the  lai 
years  there  were  about  the  numbers  1  have  i 
stated.  He  met  with  an  accident  in  Deci 
1827  ;  he  hurt  himself  pruning  a  tree,  an 
been  a  considerable  time  ill-r-he  is  now  ai 
at  his  75th  year ;  heretofore  he  has  always  I 
ver^  livelj/  amusing  old  man*  He  tried  to 
Wallace  about  14  days  ago,  but  could  onl 
as  far  as  the  lodge  gate,  and  his  illness  has  t 
out  the  palsy  in  his  thumb  and  tongue,  bu 
repeats  his  old  motto — ^^  A  stout  heart  to  i 
brae."* 

THE  CHAIN    BRIDGB. 

1  shall  continue  this  subject  with  saying 
words  about  the  Chain  Bridge  of  Dryburgl 

*  Poor  Jamie  Barrie  died  Jane  25, 1829,  and  wat  h\ 
Drjburgh  church-yard,  on  Sunday  29th.  Sir  David  Krtkii 
camera  obicura  in  the  Fog  House,  which  answers  wellv^ 
Christie,  comedian,  bad  the  charge  of  Wallace's  Slatiia 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  J.  Service,  from  Stocktc 
Service  was  a  miniature  painter,  occasionally  at  Scarborooj 
died  of  the  cholera,  in  1834^ 
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of  the  most  useful  things  erected  by  David  S. 
Enkine,  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  spot  where  this 
bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Tweed  is  beautifully 
depicted  by  Mr  R— -d  of  Southdean,  who^ 
writing  on  another  subject,  says, — 

Here  Tweed,  with  deep  majestic  flow, 
In  silence  bathes  the  rocks  below ; 
l^cD  rolling  on  with  soothing  roar, 
Foams  the  white  cliffk  and  pebbles  o'er, 
Wheb  morning  ray  in  faintness  falls 
Upon  the  Abbey's  ivy'd  walls. 
Or  evening  sun's  departing  beam 
Throws  mellow'd  light  on  rock  or  stream. 

This  bridge  forms  an  easy  communication  with 
tin  post  and  market  town  of  St.  Boswell's, 
and  brings  the  southern  traveller  at  once  to  the 
Abbey.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Stevenson,  civil 
engineer,  in  his  well  drawn  up  account  of  bridges 
of  BQipension,  that  the  wire  bridges  of  Gala- 
duels,  King's  Meadows,  and  Thirlstone,  are  sus- 
pended by  diagonal  braces — the  same  plan  was 
iko  followed  in  the  first  erected  bridge  at 
Dryburgh,  where  the  suspending  rods  were  also 
made  to  radiate  from  their  points  of  suspension 
OD  either  side,  towards  the  centre  of  the  road 
way,  for  as  yet  the  Catenarian  (or  chain)  prin- 
tiple  had  not  been  introduced  on  the  Tweed. 
The  bridge  at  Dryburgh  is  170  feet  in  extent 
between  tlie  points  of  suspension,  and  is  four  feet 
in  breadth,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs  J.  and 
T.  Smith,  builders  at  Darnick,  near  Melrose,  at 
the  sole  expence  of  D.  S.  E.  Earl  of  Buchan,  as 
proprietor  of  the  ferry,  and  has  altogether  cost 
Us  lordship  720K  sterling.  This  bridge  is  con- 
itructed  only  for  foot  passengers  and  led  horses, 
hwas  originally  begun  April  13^  1817,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  the  1st  of  August  following, 
baving  required  little  more  than  four  months  for 
its  erection.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  the  con« 
Btructors,  Mr  Smith,  when  the  original  bridge  at 
Dryburgh  was  finished  upon  the  diagonal  prin- 
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cjple,  it  had  a  gentle  vibratory  motio^,  whicbwii 
sensibly  felt  on  passing  along  it;  the  most  materiil 
defect  in  its  construction  arising  from  the  loQfi 
state  of  the  radiating  or  diagonal  chainp,  whi$. 
in  proportion  lo  their  length  formed  segmenl6-|^ 
Catanarian  curves  of  different  radii^the  motioni 
of  these  chains  were  found  so  subject  to  accelei^ 
ation,  that  three  or  four  persons  who  were  im- 
properly amusing  themselves  by  trying  the  extent 
of  its  motion,  produced  such  an  agitation  in  all 
its  parts,  that  one  of  the  largest  of  the  radiating 
chains  broke  near  the  point  of  suspension.    On 
another  occasion,  in  a  very  high  wind,  one  of)iie 
tiorizontal  chains  stretched  under  the  beams  (I 
the  road-way  and  gave  way.  On  the  15th  Jan iiarji 
1818,  after  this  bridge  had  been  finished  aboiU 
six  months,  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  toi^K 
place,  when  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  bridg^ 
was  so  great,  that  the  longest  radiating  cbainff 
were  again  broken,  the  platform  blown  dowttf 
and  the  bridge  completely  destroyed.    Messri 
Smith  happened  both  to  be  from  home  at  thetini^ 
qf  the  accident,  but  on  examining  a  number  of 
persons  who  saw  it,  they  all  concurred  in  staliqg. 
that  the  violent  motion  of  the  road- way  of  the 
bridge,  before  its  fall,  was  as  nearly  as  maybe 
equal  to  its  lateral  motion,  and  was  altogether 
concluded  to  be  such  as  would  have  pitched  a 
person  walking  along  it  into  the  river. 

The  eyes  formed  on  one  end  of  the  rods  or 
links  of  the  chains  were  welded,  but  the  other 
end  was  simply  turned  round  and  fixed  with  a 
collar.  It  farther  deserves  particular  notice,  tfajit 
after  this  bridge  fell,  and  on  careful  examination 
of  the  rods  or  links,  not  more  than  one  or  t^o 
instances  appeared  of  the  iron  having  failed  at 
the  welded  end,  but  had  uniformly  broKen  at  the 
open  eye  of  the  link— a  mode  of  construction 
recommended  to  Messrs  Smith  by  an  experienced 
blacksmith. 
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'Ge  sudden  destruction  or  this  bridge  created 
ajreat  sensation  of  regret  throughout  the  conn* 
(rj,  and  was  considered  an  occurrence  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  erection  of  chain  bridges, 
Ibat  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  in' 
terested  in  the  proposed  bridge  of  Rdkcork, 
maje  a  Journey  to  Scotland  for  the  express  pur- 
nose  of  inquiring  into  thecanBeof  the  misfortune. 
The  contractors  had  agreed  to  erect  this  bridge 
for  Bometliing  less  than  £500,  and  were  only 
linond  to  uphold  it  against  all  accidents  during 
llie  time  of  its  erection,  so  Ihe  whole  loss  feU 
Upon  the  enlightened  and  public  spirited  noble- 
man who  had  suggested  the  erection.  The  ad- 
taotage  of  a  six  month's  trial  of  a  bridge,  in  pre* 
fercnce  to  a  troublesome  ferry,  gave  it  bo  decided 
a»uperiority  over  the  boating  system,  that  Lord 
Btichan  without  hesitation  directed  the  re-con< 
ttructing  of  it,  after  a  better  design,  for  £220 
additional,  and  in  less  than  three  months  it  was 
i;;ain  open  to  the  public.  This  bridge  is  now 
canatructed  on  the  Catenarian  principle.  The 
cliitif  mechanical  alterations  upon  the  ibrmer  plan 
KMisist  in  welding  both  ends  of  the  eyes  of  the 
iinlig,  instead  ofhavingoneof  them  simply  turned 
round  and  Bxed  with  a  collar.  The  road-way 
bis  also  been  strengthened  by  a  strongly  trussed 
wooden  rail,  which  also  answers  the  purpose  of 
0  parapet,  the  good  effects  of  which  were  strongly 
ueniplilied  while  the  bridge  was  building;  a 
high  wind  having  occurred  before  the  side  rails 
nre  erected,  one  end  of  the  platform  was  lifted 
sp  above  the  level  of  the  road-way,  and  the 
Mdnlmory  motion  produced  on  the  occasion,  is 
Ascribed  as  resembling  a  wave  of  the  sea,  an 
■■^11  which  prevailed  the  whole  extent  of  the 
i_'r>,  and  went  oH' with  a  jirking  motion  at  the 
'tT  end.  But  after  the  side  rails  were  at- 
i^he.d,  this  vertical  motion  was  checked,  and  ia 
fijimd  to  be  greatly  reduced.    The  bridge  ia 
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hung  upon  four  main  chains,  which  are  suRpended 
in  pairs  between  the  points  of  suspension,  in  a 
horizontal  position  relatively  to  each  other ;  the 
lowest  part  of  the  curve  of  each  pair  of  chaiiu 
coming  under  the  top  of  their  corresponding 
si^e  rails. 

.  For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Dr)  burgh,  <m 
a  ferry  comparatively  of  little  importance,  the 

Eublic  are  under  no  small  obligation  to  Loril 
luchan— and  the  enterprise  which  marlis  the 
design  and  execution  of  it  confers  honour  on  the 
Messrs  Smith, 

.   On  the  subject  of  this  bridge  the  self  taught 
tiard  of  Bowden,  Andrew  Scott,  says- 
No  more  tlie  IraTeller  needi  to  iland. 

Distend  bis  lungs  and  strain  hit  throaty 
Impatient  wailing  by  tbe  strand. 

And  calling  loud  tbe  boat !  tbe  boat ! 

Tbe  boat  and  sculling  oar,  instead 

Now  gleams  a  work  of  more  esteem  ; 
A  bridge  here  stretches  o'er  the  Tweed, 

By  chains  suspended  o*er  the  stream. 

Should  deep  pil*d  snows  seal  labour  up, 

In  winter's  lengtben'd  rigid  reign. 
Till  thaws  unnumber*d  sluices  ope, 

And  down  in  torrents  pour  the  rain; 

Till  rous*d  the  Tweed  in  wint'ry  pride, 

A  deluge  comes  from  hills  afar, 
Bere  safe  the  Chain  Bridge  will  bestride, 

While  stone  ones  dread  the  wat'ry  war. 

Supported  strong  from  either  shore. 

No  pillared  arches  does  it  need, 
£ven  horses  bere  pass  safely  o'er. 

This  chain  hung  wonder  of  the  Tweed** 

*  This  bridge  was  forged  long  before  the  one  at  FailoB  9t 
Melrose  were  thought  of;  they  have  chains  and  plates,— this  0Dl 
has  no  plates,  which  is  a  disadvantage^ 

There  has  not  been  one  iierson  drowned  at  Dryburgh  sinec  tU* 
bridge  has  been  erected ;  there  were  many  before.  Since  I  lemcBbtf 
there  were  the  following  :— 

1.  John  Reid  of  Kelso,  nailor ;  drowned  in  the  Gullet.  Tit 
gardener  got  hold  of  his  coat,  but  he  held  by  the  borie*i  bridlCi  aii 
it  dragged  him  into  the  stream  again. 
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LADY  dye's  8£AT» 


Immediately  under  the  radiated  window  of  the 
Dpoereod  of  the  Monk^s  Refectory,  where  the 
.will  18  eoveced  with  beautiful  mantling;  ivy,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Diana  Scott,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Marchmoat,  about  fifty  years  ago 
kad  a  stone  seat  constructed,  and  covered  wrth 
green  sward  ;  the  ivy  soon  took  possession,  and 
covered  and  mantled  her  ladyship's  seat  in  a  most 
beautiful  way.  While  she  and  the  late  Mr  Scott 
of  Harden  were  at  Merton  House,  her  ladyship 
Bsed  often  to  walk  over  to  Dryburgh,  to  enjoy 
the  deli^tfirl  view  of  the  ruins  from  that  spot, 
ind  it  still,  and  always  wiU,  retain  her  ladyship*^ 
Dtneas  a  memorial  of  her  fine  taste  and  discrimi- 
Dating  eye  in  picturesque  beauty  ^  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  say  I:  have  often  heard  the  elderly 
country  people  remark,  that  Lady  Diana  used  to 
lament  the  dilapidations  committed  on  this  vener- 
able ruin  by  the  hands  of  the  stone  masoji^  Bell 
of  Newstead,  whose  monument  1  have  mentioned 

2.  Robert  TornbuII,  a  baker  in  Leisoddeo,  at  the  same  place, 
firing  aa  ice  flood. 

t,  John  Cochcran,  thatcher't  ion  in  New  Town,  Dryburgh ; 
drowntd  at  the  foot  of  St.  Boswell's  North  Burn. 

4t  George  Winthrope,  workman  to  Major  Riddell ;  drowned  in 
tU  lame  place,  saving  the  life  of  George  Craw  and  Jame»  Graj^ 
which  he  effected,  bat  lost  his  own.  He  unfortunately  left  a  wife 
^d  three  children. 

5.  George  Johnstone,  fisheiman;  drowned  in  the  Gullet  Hole, 
letting  out  the  wheels  of  the  St.  Boswell's  carrier's  cart,  who  wai 
Y<Tjr  near  drowned  also.  Left  a  widow  and  eight  children ;  they 
■till  have  the  bridge  toll  and  fishing  of  Dryburgh. 

6.  John  Laroont,  a  boy,  who  would  ride  the  Gullet,  though  for- 
U,  during  a  strong  flood.     He  was  in  Lord  Buchan's  service. 

7.  A  chihl  bathing  at  St.  BoswtH's  North  Bum ;  his  brother  was 
lived. 

8.  —  Gibson,  son  to  the  servant  of  Mr  Innis,  minister  of  Merton. 

9.  George  Thompson,  quarrier;  drowned  near  the  boat  house, 
kilbing. 

l(L  We  have  already  mentioned  Elspeth  Aitchison,  who  drowned 
kneif  for  love  of  her  cousin,  John  Aitchison.  And  in  18S3, 
Anntoo,  a  tailor,  belonging  to  Lessudden,  in  wading  the  water  to 
■cainre  Iht  miller  of  Merton  for  clothes. 
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is  still  in  the  Abbey-yurd,  who,  with  the  apprOi 
bation  of  Mr  Finlison,  who  farmed  the  propert] 
before  Lord  Buchan  had  it,  peeled  the  walbiaaa 
almost  made  a  stone  quarry  of  it.  Oot  of  sod^ 
hands  Lord  Buchan  rescued  this  fine  A^bbey;  atfi 
has  been  particularly  careful  of  Lady  Dye^s  Siei^ 
out  of  respect  for  her  ladyship  and  her  raeraoi1|; 
Such  is  the  little  history  of  this  only  seat  noir  '^ 
the  Monk's  Refectory,  and  a  more  picturesqii 
one  I  believe  is  not  in  the  kingdom. 

PR0F08BD  riLtiAR  AT  DtlYBFR^If. 

Lord  Buchan  proposed  to  erect  a  PiUar  onilf 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of  tlie  house- ofDnr 
burgh  Abbeyybut  was- dissuafded  from  it^  aad  V 
its  place  erected  the  Statue  of  WalUvce..  Off  tbi 
Pillar  was  to-  have  been  this  inscription  : —  . 

DiOKA  MvUfETJSlVTVt  GCORTA  B.URI»--YraGILfl 

Th«(e  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good  ! 

Almighty,  thine  the  uniTersarframe 

Thus  wond'rons  fair;  thyself  how  wond'iV)Qrtheii ! 

Uospeakable^  who  sits  above  the  heavens 

To- US' invisible,,  or  dimly  seen 

In  those  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  thon  declaicst- 

Thy  goodoeti  beyjond  thought^.aiid'p«war  diriae. 

MlLVfX* 

Bappy  the'  nmn,  of  morrafs'fasppieit  he. 
Whose  quiet  mind  from  vaia  dttiret  is  flrecf ! 

Xioaiy  IiAiiBDiiwVt 

This  Pillar  wasr  to  have  stood  on  the  height 
contiguous  to  the  junction  of  St.  BoswelPs  nortt 
burn  and  the  Tweedy  close  to  the  green  and  tte 
town  of  Leseuddevi,  near  which  spot  the  Duke  of 
Biiccleuch  has  buiH  a  kennel  for  his  hounds.  Of 
this  market  and  post  town,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
8Sy»,in  the  introduction  to  Im  Border  Antiqttiiitty 
p.  64, — "That  Lessudden,  a  populous  village 
when  burned  by  Sic  Ralph  Evres  in  1544,  con- 
tuned  no^lessthaa  sixteen  strong  bastile  houses,** 
(two  of  which  are  still  standing,  that  of  Sh 


Waltier's  uncle,  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  of  Raebiirn,- 
ri2.  Lessodden  House*,  and  another  called  The 
Close) — Sir  W.  continues,— ^^  most  of  the  toWns, 
ind  even  villBgeH,  contained,  besides  the  houses: 
ef  the  poorer  inhabitants,   bastile    houses,  or 
'  foirers  surrounded  with  walls.    The  ruins  of 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  most  border  villages  of 
Intianity" — the  Mantle  House  of  Dryburgh,  Mr 
Ridaell  s  property,  wa^  one  of  them.     In  that  of 
Darnick,  near  Melrose,  there  is  one  belong!  tig 
to  the  family  of  Fisher,  now  Dickson,  if  not  so'd; 
it  is  almost  entire,  and  has  been  lately  repaired* 
There  i8  another  at  Jedburg^h,  in  which  Queen 
Udry  is  said  to  have  resided,  after  her  ill-fated 

?''  urney  to  visit  Bothwell  in   Hermitage  Castle, 
hese  towers   were  either  the  abode    of  the 
Wealthier  citizens,  or  the  neighbouring  gentry 
who  occasionally  dwelt  within  the  borough,  and- 
they  furnished  admirable  posts  for  the  annoyance 
of  an  enemy,  even  after  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves  of  the  towns»    Jedburgh,  when  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  contained  six  of 
these  bastile  houses,  or  strong  holds,  with  many 
Sood  houses  besides.     Jedburgh  was  twice  as 
w»re  as  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  could  have 
accommodated  a  garrison  of  1000  cavalry.     The 
defence   of  these  towns  was  very  obstinate,  the 
people  pulling  down  thatch  and  houses  and  all, 
and  burned  the  rubbish  they  made  in  the  streets, 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
iilitary  spirit  of  the  borderers  was  such  as  called 
brth  the  following  very  handsoaie  compliment 
from  the  magnanimous  Surrey — '^  1  assure  your 
6race,"  said  he,  addressing  his  Sovereign,  Henry 
Tin.  <'  that  1  found  the  Scots  at  this  time  the 
boldest  men,  and  the  hottest  that  ever  I  saw  in 
iny  nation,  and  all  (hejournee^  upon  all  parts  of 
lie  army,  they  kept  us  with  such  continued  skir- 

^^U^was  rebuilt  ia  16j66, — lo  sa^  Major  ScotU  . 
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mishes,  that  I  never  beheld  the  like.  If  they 
could  assemble  40,000  as  g;ood  men  as  the  1500 
or  2000  1  saw,  it  would  be  hard  to  encounter 
them."— CoWow  MSS.  Cal.  b.  6.  fol.  29. 

PARISH  OF  MERTON*. 

T  find  a  decreet  of  augmentation  of  the  stipend 
of  Merton,  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Alexander 
Simpson,  whose  tomb  I  mentioned  as  being  in  St. 
IVIoaen^s  chapel.  It  is  curious,  and  as  follow8| 
or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  our  space  will  permit 
of :— "  At  Edinburgh,  the  3d  day  of  July,  16S5, 
the  whilk  day,  in  presence  of  His  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  surrender  of  teinds  unde^ 
mentioned, — They  are  to  say  anent  the  summoni 
raised  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Alexander  Siaipsony 
minister  att  the  kirk  of  Merton,  against  James 
Earl  of  Haddington,  John  Haliburton,  elder  of 
Merton,  John  Haliburton  his  son,  John  Ker  in 
Dalcovef,  Robert  Lauther  of  that  ilk,  John 
Erskine  younger  of  Dryburgh,  Thomas  Hali- 
burton younger^  John  Hog  there,  Alexander 

*  Ministers  of  Merton  parish, 

Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  •  •  1689 

Mr  Andrew  Meldrum,       .  .  •    1681 

Mr  Liver,  .        .  ,  •  1697 

Mr  InniSf        ...  .         .      1781 

Mr  Martin,        •         .        •  .  1789 

Mr  J.  Duncan,       ...  •        1790 

Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  miniiter  at  Drybargh,  wai  a  man  wbo 

cared  so  liltle  for  worldly  thing*,  that  he  scarce  knew  the  corrcs^ 

coin  of  the  cbnntry,  but  was  much  taken  up  with  his  Bible  asi 

prayer,  as  a  good  minister  ought  to  be.    One  day  when  walkioC 

alone,  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg,  and  was  found  sitting  holding  it  i* 

his  arm,  crying  '*  Blessed  be  the  Lord!  O  blessed  be  bit  nancl'* 

and  expressions  such  as  these ;  and  when  they  asked  him  why  ki 

said  so,  he  ansvt  ered,  "  we  ought  to  bless  the  Lofd  for  all  things 

and  that  I  bioke  my  leg,  not  my  neck."    He  was  imprisoned  ii 

Dumbarton  Cast)e ;  but  when  he  was  liberated  he  returned  to  Jkf^ 

burgh,  where,  ard  at  Merton,  he  preached  till  his  death.— •&oft 

Worthies,  p,  i2B»    See  his  epitaph,  page  48L  of  this  woik.. 

f  One  of  ihd  Littledean  Kers.    Tltis  place  wai  formerlj 

called  J}ovewf€t 


>n  It  goes  on  mucD  m  me  same  style  as  ai-l 
\  of  this  kind,  and  fimshes — ^^  The  said 
issioner  will  modify  the  said  augmentationi 
ling  to  the  said  warrant  and  commission, 
I  raked)  and  augmented,  decreed,  and  or- 
I,  as  said  is — and  sick-like  decrees,  letters 
d  was  to  be  decreed  thereupon  in  form  as 
against  the  titulars,  taxmen,  and  intermit- 
^ith  the  teinds  of  the  said  parish,  present 
I  come,  for  payment  of  the  said  prosecutor 
s  foresaids  of  the  said  augmentation  of  18 
ictual  of  10  lb.  and  all  measures  aforesaid 
nsutng  crop,  and  year  of  God  1635,  and 
forth  yearly  thereafter  at  the  terms  appoint- 
F  payment  of  the  same  in  time  coming." 
liiing  de  Libris  agmeniatio  eommissioner 
e  sic  subscribitur — J.  Hay,  or  J.  Hey;  and 
bllows-— 

ly  of  Lord  Cardross's  bond  augmenting 
Ipend  of  Merton,  1653  :— "  At  Edinburgh, 
2th  day  of  June,  1653,  in  presence  of  the 
isMoners  of  augmentation  of-  to  the 

e  of  Scotland,^  compeared  Mr  John  Roll) 
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tefore  the  Lords  of  Session,  andothefB  appointcdl 
for  plantation  of  kirks,  for  five  cfaalders  of  victm^ 
lor  two  part  meal  and  three  parts  beer,  of  tM 
xnett  and  measure  of  Linlithffovr,  with  thred 
hundred  pounds  money,  and 40- lb.  fbrcommunioii 
elements,  and  thoueh  the  payment  for  the  crMr 
and  vear  of  God  1649  last  by  past/'  &c.  &c.  at 
is  all  in  the  usual  form  of  augmentation,  but  sa 
indistinctly  written,  if  I  have  made  any  mistake) 
I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven.  There  is  another  > 
Copy*deed  of  augmentation  and  locality  foil 
Mr  James  Logan,  minister  of  Smailholm : — '^  Al 
Edinburgh^  26th  March,  1634,  Mr  James  Logan^ 
minister,  against  the  Earl  of  Mar,  titular  and 
hail  heritors  of  the  parish,  making  mention  that 
the  commission  by  their  deed  of  augmentatioOi 
S^6th  February,  16S4,  augmented  to  the  D  meri&a 
formerly,  and  SOO  merks  silver,  and  three  chalder 
victual,  two  pd.  meal,  and  three  pd.beer,  his^ 
entry  crop  1633 — compearing  the  minister  by  Mt^ 
John  Aikonhead,  his  procurator,  and  Mr  J.  Pit^ 
cairn,  advocate,  for  the  said  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
remainder  of  the  defenders  assessed-^the  commis^ 
sioner  decrees  the  stipend  and  augmentation, 
being  in  hail  SCO  merks  money,  and  five  chaldera 
victuals  by  and  aitour  the  vicarage  teinds,  where^ 
of  he  is  in  present  possession,  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  minister,,  conform  to  the  locality  under* 
written,  viz.  fifth  of  the  eighteenth  husband  lands 
within  the  Third  of  Smailholm,  pertaining  to 
Kobert  Earl  of  Roxburghe  and  his  vassals  and 
feuars,  21  bolls  victual,  two  pd.  meal,  three  pd.. 
beer,  of  the  -*—  teinds  of  the  42  husband  lands 
within  the  said  Third  of  Smailholm,  pertaining  to 
John  Lord  Cranstoun  and  his  vassals,  48  b(41tf 
victual,  2 lbs.  meal,  3  lbs.  beer.  Item,  outof  thi^ 
teinds  of  eight  husband  lands  within  the  said 
Third  of  Smailholm,  to  Sir  James  Pringle  of 
Galashiels,  11  bolls  victual,  whereof  six  boIl» 
beer   and  five  boUs  meal,.,  extending  the  sui 
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victad  to  foufs>8eore  bollf)  of  the  old  mett  and 
dRanire  specified  in  the  deed  of  augmentation. 
Item,  fourth  of  the  teinds  of  Wran{[|fboini,  per^ 
Orniing  to  Alexander  Hunter,  40 lbs.  money;' 
bwth  of  the  ternds  of  Smailholm  Spittal,  per** 
ftuninff  to  James  C^ircnross,  46  lbs. ;  fourth  of 
Soailbolm  Crags,  pertaining  to  the  said  Si^ 
James  Pringle,  48'lb.  6».  8d. ;  extending  to  the 
arid  sums  800  merhs,  beginning  next  year  at 
Candlemas  1634,  possession,  &c. ;  6  lbs.  for  the 
fiirnishing  communion  elements,  fourth  of  the 
i  parsonage  teinds  by  the  persons  subject  in  pay* 
Bwnt  of  the  old  stipend  and  augmentation  for 
tteir  proportional  parts  thereof.'* 

STATUE  OF  WALLACB. 

Socccss,  the  mark  no  moral  wit 
Or  lurcst  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatioe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  bat  row,  we're  steered  by  fate^ 
"Which  in  guccess  oft  disinherits, 
for  basest  causes  noblest  merits. 

Butler.. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Colossal 
Statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace — we  will  now 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  this  magna* 
nimous  Knight  of  EUerslie.  This  whole  is  31 
fcethigh — the  Pedestal  is  10  feet,  and  the  Giant 
rf  Dryburgh  is  21  from  the  heel  to  the  dragon 
win?  on  his  helmet. 

Wallace,  as  celebrated  a  chieftain  as  ever 
Yielded  two-edged  steel,  was  descended  from  a 
poor  but  an  ancient  family  at  EUerslie,  in  Ayr-* 
sliire.  Feeling  for  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
over-run  by  the  iron-hearted  Edward  1.  of  Eng- 
land, he  determined  to  free  it  from  the  southern 
•neniy  and  his  southern  troops,  brought  in  from 
Norham  Castle,  whence  all  the  inroads  of  Edward 
I«  sallied.  Wallace  collected  a  small,  but  re- 
solute band,  fell  very  unexpectedly  on  the  care- 
less troops  of  Edward^  amounting  to  40^000  men^ 
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and  slew  their  leader,  Lord  Warrea.  f  hq 
servedly  considered  the  liberator  of  his  cM 
he  was  appointed  Regent  and  General  Go>n 
of  the  kiogdoBi,  during  the  captivity  of  ^ 
John .  (Baiioi),  and  penetrating  into  Eng 
laid  waste  the  county  of  Durham  with  firi 
sword.  These  victories  recalled  Edward  (X 
shanks)  from  Flanders;  he  hastened  to^ 
Wallace,  and  routed  his  forces  ;  but  thougt 
feated,  the  Regent,  or  Governor  of  Scotlanji 
tired  in  security  to  the  impregnable  fastness* 
his  mountains,  and  defied  the  power  of  the 
lish.  Disgusted  with  the  jealousy  of  the  i 
nobles,  Wallace  retired  from  public  buBi 
and  lived  at  home  as  a  private  gentleman.  ' 
his  valour  was  so  formidable  to  the  En 
Sovereign,  who  feared  him  so  much,  that  he  f 
means  to  have  him  delivered  into  his  hands 
man  of  the  name  of  Ralph  IlalibuFton  (see 
luce^s  Life) — and  Edward,  disgracefully  to 
self,  had  him  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  Lor 
treated  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  English  goi 
ment,  which  he  had  never  acknowledged, 
really  would  have  been  a  traitor  had  he  ack 
ledged  it),  and  after  having  ordered  him  t 
executed  on  Tower-hill,  at  the  end  of  the  I. 
down  (from  which  London  takes  its  name 
1S03,  his  quarters  were  hung,  in  four  towi 
England,  not  daring  to  send  them  to  Scotia 
At  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  near  Carlisle,  i 
(^rave  of  Edward  1.  who,  after  all  his  blood 
ploits  against  the  Scots,  died  there  in  his  c 
Henry,  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  erected  a  m 
mental  pillar  in  memory  of  that  great  mor 
(his  progenitor.) — AfUiquiiies  of  ArundeL 
BrittoBt^s  Beauties  of  England,  we  are  infor 
Leland  says.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  standeth  a 
from  the  higher  bank  of  ihe  Eden.  It  is  a  vi 
by  which  remain  the  ruins  of  a  great  place, 
quite  desolate,  where  King  Edward  1.  died. 
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spot  where  this  monarch  yielded  his  breath  is  on 
Burgh  March,  a  mile  from  the  village,  within 
right  of  Scotland,  a  country  he  had  aevoted  to 
(he  sword  for  bravely  vindicating;  its  own  inde- 
pendence.    All  the  vestiges  of  ruin  which  now 
remain  are  those  of  a  square  column,  erected  by 
Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1685.     Its 
height  is  S8f  feet,  having  a  cross  on  the  top. 
The  south  side  is  inscribed  thus : — **  MemoricB 
aslernae  Edwardi  1.  Regis  Anglian  conge  claris* 
simi quiin  Belli  appar at u  contrae  Scotos^  occw 
^alus  hie  in  castris.  Obiit  JuHil,  A.D.  1307."— 
Jhus  the    Duke    of    Norfolk    commemorated 
Kdward  I.  of  warlike  memory.     It  was  reserved 
for  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  to  commemorate  Wallace, 
the  patriot   hero.    The   barony   of    Burgh^   or 
the  lands   in   Comcumhrias^   with  divers   other 
lands  and  manors  in  that  county,  were  held  by 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  by  the  service  of  cor/i- 
nge,  that  is,  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invasion 
of  the  Scots  was  perceived. — (See  Registrar  de 
Jiolmcofcram.) 

There  is  a  model  of  this  Statue  in  the  great 
hall  of  entrance,  in  the  mansion-house  of  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey;  it  is  rather  better  than  six  feet 
high,  and  of  exquisite  proportions, — from  it  the 
Statue  was  executed. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Wallace,  from  wheoce 

the  model  was  farmed,  in  the  house  of  Dryburgh  ; 

it  is  from  an  original  picture  brought  from  France 

by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Ainslie,  Bart,  who  was 

at  that    time  equery   to    his   Royal    Highness 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  grandfather  of  the 

present  King.     This  picture  has  one  peculiarity 

—there  are  two  sabre  cuts  on  the  nose,  which  by 

no  means  disfigures  the  warrior — he  seems  to 

have  been  about  36  years  of  age  when  it  was  done. 

The  only  alteration  in  the  Statue  from  the  picture 

isj  he  has  a  truncheon  in  the  picture,  and  a  sword 
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of  state  in  the  Statue,  on  which  his  right  huid 
vests,  denoting^  he  was  Regent  of  Scotland.  Ii 
the  picture  he  has  a  fine  ruddy  complexion,  browv 
hair  and  beard,  and  dark  eyes. 

A  committee  of  gentlemen,,  on  hearing  thic 
Statue  was  erected,  sent  David  Stuart  Erskiaai 
Earl  of  Buchan,  a  staff  made  out  of  Wallace^ 
oak  in  the  Tor  Wood,  near  Stirling,  where  Wal* 
lace  sheltered  himself  after  the  battle  of  FalkiriB^ 
It  has  a  silver  plate  on  the  head,  with  the  Royal 
Thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the  following  inscnp^^ 
tion  :— 

Firm  Is  that  tree  which  moDntain  stornif  aisail. 
"While  feeble  pigmies  totter  in  the  vale ; 
So  may.  my  Alpine  slow  in  growth  remain, 
Tili  pamper'd  gianls^rot  upoa  the  plain. 

The  old  people  of  Dryburgh  still  relate  a  stor^ 
of  two  brothers  having  the  waulk  and  flour 
mills,  named  ^itchison  ;  the  one  had  a  son  anil 
t4ie  other  had  a  daughter,  Archibald  the  one,  and 
£l8pit  the  other— they  fell  in  love,  as  young  peo* 
pie  will  do,  the  parents  would  not  give  consent^ 
and  poor  Clspit  drowned  herself  in  the  mill-daia 
— she  was  a  lovely  girl. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  wily  touch  of  love,. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  f^o  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
Am  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  wordn. 

There  are  a  few  lines  by  my  friend  the  Re?^ 
A.  Holland,  B.A.  Oxon,  so  beautifully  written 
on  the  subject  of  Wallace,  I  cannot  resist  giving, 
them  a  place  here,  though  1  have  already  almost 
made  this  work  too  lorg  :-- 

Ah  !  who  is  he  whose  giant  form 

Seems  standing  through  the  mountain  ttorm  ?. 

Bur&t  the  loud  thunders  o'er  his  bead, 

The  rent  rocks  quake  beneath  his  tread ; 

Tweed  dashes  on,. and  wildly  roars 

Xiike  ocean  round  Jona's  shores; 

Aid  yon  horse  bagpipe's  sullen  cry 

]tffiUift.U)  tha  wMf  mee t  sy mp j oAjr* . 
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Now  a  loui  tfuB-bMun  tbrovm  Mlftnt, 
Illames  that  fruoM  of  adaoMorv 
So  vast  of  hoi^bti  ao  huge  of  limb, 
That  JOB  migbt  fairljr  doem  it  him 
Who  ent  Nemcea's  iioo  aletr. 
And  back  fron  bell  Alcesle  drew, 
•        <        m        m       m       m 

Ooe  hand  upraic'd  bai  gmtp'd  ibo  biYIs^ 

Where  sooa  shall  southern  blood  bo  spilt ; . 

^<(  other  leans  upon  the  shield. 

Which  he  in  Scotland's  right  shall  wield, 

For  lo  r  as  if  on  Lanark't  hill 

He  raDg'd  the  blazing  woodland  ti\\\ 

While  widow's  shriek  and  rustic's  jeer 

Smote  frequent  his  indignant  ear, 

And  his  keen  eye,  quick  flashing  round. 

Saw  unredeem'd  his  native  ground. 

His  iron  nerves  all  strung  for  fight, 

His  soul  in  maddening  into  might. 

He  tosses  from  his  haughty  brow 

A  proud  defianca  to  tho  foe— « 

'Tis  Wallace  !  ay,  for  such  he  stood. 

Crazing  on  Clyde's  romantic  flood. 

And  ponder'd  o'er  his  country's  pain. 

And  vow'd  to  break  its  servile  ohain,  &e. 

T.  A.  HoXiLAKo,  BJEX 

THE  POET  THOMSON. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  giving  a  little  sketch  of 
Thomson  the  Poet,  to  whose  memory  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses  is  dedicated,  on  the  Bass  Hill  of 
Dry  burgh. 

In  this  Temple  there  is  a  fine  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  Code's  stone,  from  the  Apollo  di  Belvidere  at 
Florence,  at  the  time  the  heroic  god  had  dis- 
dmrged  the  arrow  at  and  destroyed  the  stentor. 
Oq  the  Pedestal  are  the  nine  Muses.  On  this 
subject  Mr  T.  Holland  says— 

'Tis  eve — 'the  sinking  sun  has  dyed 
Thy  pendant  gjoves,  steep  Bemersyde, 
And  flung  o'er  IVtinto's  craggy  height 
Hit  gorgeous  robe  of  rubied  light. 
Now  fade  his  latest  rays  upon 
Tho  Muses'  iov'd  payilion, 
Where,  circling  round  their  votive  shrine, ' 
Auspicious  dance  th'  Annian  Nine, 
And  instant  with  vindictive  glow, 
ApoUo  twaggt  his  fateful  bow 
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At  tlrnng  anew,  each  danic  lyrt 
Responds  with  all  its  wonted  fire^ 
Since  Osisian  broke  with  reereant  ihmll^ 
In  itoim  iwcpt  MorTcn'i  cavcra*d  hall. 

Mr  Flolland  calls  this  building,  ^^  an  elegant 
little  Temple  built  by  Lord  Buchan,  unen  a  ril- 
ing ground  near  the  gardens,  and  deeieate'd  to 
the  Muses.  The  figures  of  the  *'  Nine"  in 
basso  relievo,  emboss  the  central  ornament,* 
Yihich  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Apollo 
di  Belvidere  " 

James  Thomson,  (he  ceL^brated  Poet  of  tlie 
Seasons,  of  \ihoni  there  is  a  bust  on  the  top  of 
this  TeiDple,  was  the  son  of  a  Scots  clergyman, 
and  was  born  at  Eduam,  in  Roxburghshire, 
September  I  J,  ITOO.  The  Rev.  Mr  R-^ — of 
S-— — ,  (I  do  not  put  this  gentleman^s  name,  Im;* 
cause  i  do  not  recollect  whether  he  puts  his  name 
to  his  poem  or  not,  though  I  recollect  perfectly 
his  beautiful  lines,  and  well  they  deserve  to  be 
remembered)  in  his  poem  to  his  memory  says,** 

Stranger^  have  thy  footsteps  stray'd: 

Through  many  a  wild  romantic  glade 

By  lE^den,  where  the  light  of  Heaven 

Was  to  the  bard  of  nature  given, 

Where  through  the  woods  that  deeper  roiiDd 

It  gently  glides  with  stilly  sound. 

Thomson  was  educated  at  Jedburgh  school 
and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
lie  there  distinguished  himself  by  the  spirit aioid 

*  I'HE  MUSESc-CJPrw;i  CaUmachus'  Epigram.) 

2.  Calliope  the  deeds  of  heroes  sings ; 

9.  Great  Clio  sweeps  to  history  the  strings ; 

8.  Kulerpe  teaches  mimes  their  silent  show; 

?•  Mi'lpomene  presides  o'er  scenes  of  woe; 

4.  'rcipsichore  the  flute's  soft  pow'r  diop'ays; 

6i,  Erato  gives  in  hymns  the  gods  due  praise ; 
1.  Polymniu's  skill  inspires  melodious  strains: 

8.  Thalia's  glass  puinti^  out  where  feliy  reigns ; 

i^  Uiania  wise  th«  ktarry  course  expJainii 
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elegance  x>r  his  composition,  and  when  Professor 
ilaoiillon,  who  was  the  Divinity  Lecturer  at  thut 
imei  directed  him  to  write  an  exercise  on  a 
'salm,  descriptive  of  the  greatness  and  majesty 
f  God,  his  paraphrase  was  much  admired  for  its 
Be  and. poetical  beauties.  He  soongave  divinity 
PyBt  least  the  study  of  it  professionally',  as  he 
unsidered  his  abilities  would  be  tied  up  in  many, 
'ays,  in  any  profession.  He  determined  to  seek 
I  M>Ddon  such  patronage  as  was  extended  to 
lerit ;  and  the  publicaiion  of  his  Winter,  in 
126,  soon  inti*oduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
reat  and  learned* 

A  poem  composed  by  him  on  a  storm  gather* 
ig  round  Ruberslaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
edburgh  and  Dryburgh,  is  said  to  have  given 
le  first  idea  of  the  Seasons.  Of  this  poem 
STeral  copies  were  printed,  but  have  now  for  a 
mg  time  been  lost ;  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
I  some  old  magazine  previous  to  the  year  17^, 
r  in  some  of  tlie  old  libraries  in  Roxburghshire 
r  Berwickshire, — what  a  treat  to  the  world  if 
3me  antiquary  would  rummage  it  out  and  give 
.  to  the  public  I 

By  the  friendship  of  Doctor  Bundle,  aftcr- 
'ards  Bishop  of  Derry,  Thomson  was  recom- 
lended  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  attended 
is  son  on  his  travels  to  the  continent.  The 
opularity  of  his  "  Winter,"  produced  his  Sum* 
lerin  if27, — his  Autumn  in  I7jO, — and  other 
ieces  were  also  published,  to  prove  the  diligence, 
be  patriotism,  and  the  creative  ^.owers  of  the 
•oet.  The  death  of  his  noble  pupil  was  followed 
oon  after  by  that  of  the  Chancellor,  and  Thom- 
on  was  thus  reduced  from  a  state  of  comfort  and 
ndependence  to  a  narrow  and  precarious  subsist- 
nee.  At  this  time  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
assed  much  of  his  time  with  his  friend  Mr  Cran- 
tOD,  minister  of  Ancrum — of  which  the  warm- 
learted  and  excellent  Sir  William  Scott,  Bart., 
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Sd  lire  guards,  is  patron.  The  manse  &t 
parish  is  situated  in  a  romantic  dell  on  Ale*in 
and  one  of  the  eaves  at  Ancium  is  still  pra 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale,  in  which  it  !••  i 
Thomson  frequently  indulged  his  reveries^ 
committed  to  paper  whatever  occurred  to  U 
hence  to  this  day  it  is  called  Thomson's  U 
Mr  R-**-^  of  5<^— >  writes  on  this  subjeet«4*>- 

• 

Or  by  the  Ale,  whose  strramlct  laTes  ' 

O'er  bangisg  woods  and  deep'oiog  cavei^ 
Fif  haunts  for  him  whose  glowing  nund 
Could  sour  with  rapture  anconfiu'd, 
Could  paint  each  scene  to  natur*  Imtg. 
As  if  himself  the  landscai  e  drew, 

m         m         m         m         m 

Deep  hid  in  caves  beneath  the  wood. 
The  bard  would  sit  in  niusing  mood. 
And  list  unmoT*d  the  stream  below, 

Thatmvrrour*d  liketha  ocean Vflowr 

«  «  «  «  « 

His  soul  was  giv'n  to  visions  high^ 
/  And  strains- o£  sweetest  oiiDstielsy*^ 

Thomson  often  resided  at  Grailin^,  wiift 
noble  family  of  Cranston.  Their  aiiciient  sal 
situated  on  a  high  bank  of  (he  river  Oxnamy 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  Tweed,  and  fith 
the  Crailing  Hand,  the  most  ancient  corp»ia 
country,  and  still  serving  it,  take  their  nt' 
and  like  the  Oxford  Blues-have  landed  pro^ 
ef  their  own.  They  are  marshalled  at  Jedbi 
when  occasion  requires. 

On-  the  subject  of  Thomson  and  the  i 
OjMiam,  Mr  R of  S says, 

Qr  where  the  Oxnam  dimpling  spreadi- 
'Mid  rocks,  and  woodland  marshy  meadt^ 
Where  high  aborc  its  shallow  tide. 
Stood  CruDston*s  tow'rs*  in  feudal  pride, 
There  forms  in  fairy  lightness  sail. 
Sweet  children  of  that  lovely  vale. 
Tlien«  if  thy  heart  hath  felt  the  glow   . 
Which  nature's  sons  alone  can  know, 
Burning  within  thy  beating  breast, 

*  Crailing  Hoosf. 
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Tfith  Tiewiig  scenes  bjr  geniai  ble^t. 
When  flaming  with  the  Poet's  fire. 
In  dreams  we  hear  his  yiewless  Jyre, 
In  fancy  starting  from  the  dead. 
Again  these  scenes  w  see  hint  tread,  &c 

The  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Brie&  which  he 
kd  obtained  of  the  Chancellor,  fell  at  his  death, 
fet  the  generosity  of  his  friends  was  kindly  ex- 
erted, and  he  was,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Either  of  Geo.  III.)?  and  had  a  pension  conferred 
M  him  ;  and  Lord  Lyttleton  also  obtained  for 
him,  in  1746,  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.     He  died  of  a  fever  in 
1746,  and  was  interred  in  Richmond  Church, 
Surrey,  where  D.  S.  E.  Earl  of  Buchan,  placed 
a  gilded  brass  tablet  to  his  memory.     When  I 
was  last  at  Major  Harriot's,  at  Westhall,  Mort- 
lake,  near  Richmond,  I  went  to  see  this  tablet, 
and  the  sexton  told  me  that  more  people  came  to 
lee  Thomson^s  simple  monument  than  all  the  fine 
tombs  in  the  church,  and  that  his  predecessor 
kad  made  his  fortune  by  it.     It  is  close  to  the 
baptismal  font. 

Thomson's  executors  were.    Lord   Lyttleton 
and  Mr  Mitchell.     In  private  life,  the  Poet  of 
the  Seasons  was  an  amiable,  pious,  and  benevo* 
lent  character,  with  great  goodness  of  heart,  and 
tke  most  virtuous  dispositions.    As  a  poet  he 
possessed  powers   and   perfections    particularly 
us  own.     His  Seasons  show  the  most  glowing, 
animated,  and  interesting  display  and  description 
of  nature,  in  language  at  once  elegant,  simple, 
and  dignified.     They  bring  before  us  the  whole 
magnificence   of   nature,    whether    pleasing  or 
dreadful  ;  the  gaiety  of  spring,  the  splendour  oi 
aummer,  the  tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  the  hor« 
rors  of  winter, — each  in  their  turn  take  posses- 
aion  of  the  mind.     In  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant 
flow  of  imagery,  some  exuberances  perhaps  may 
be  found  by  the  fastidious  or  the  critic,  but  the 
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merits  of  the  poet  are  built  on  too  solid  a  foun« 
dation  to  be  shaken  ;  and  while  the  delightful 
changes  of  the  varied  year  continue  to  convey 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  so  long  must  the  verse  of 
this  poet  entertain  the  mind  with  the  most  se- 
ducing powers  of  welKmanaged  description,  and 
animated  portraiture.  His  Coriolanus  keepi 
possession  of  the  stage ;  it  was  first  acted  after 
his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  sisters.  In  it  the 
celebrated  John  Kemble,  who  died  a  few  yean 
ago,  was  very  great,  as  he  was  in  every  delinea- 
tion of  nature  he  attempted  to  give. 

We  again  quote  Mr  R of  S— — 's  beauti- 
ful lines- 
Then  rest  tbou  here,  thou  kindred  soul ! 
Here  Jet  poetic  visions  roll, 
Sacred  to  him,  sweet  nature's  child. 

This  Temple  rose  in  beauty  pil'd, 
«  «  «  « 

Here  Tweed,  with  deep  majestic  flow. 
In  silence  bathes  the  rocks  below; 
Then  rolling  on  with  soothing  roar, 
Foacus  the  white  cliflfs  and  pebbles  o*er. 
When  morninj^  ra)  in  faintnecs  falls 
Upon  the  Abbey's  ivy'd  walls, 
Or  evening  sun's  departing  beam 
Throws  mellow'd  light  on  rock  and  stream. 

MONUMENT  TO  1N1G0  JONES. 

Lord  Buchan  erected  a  very  handsome  mono* 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  Cloisters,  to  laigo 
Jones.  It  is  a  statue  of  this  celebrated  British 
architect,   and    it  has   this    inscription   on   the 

plinth — 

Inigo  Jones, 

Obiit  Julij  1652,^90. 

Yiti  uvio  Britannico. 

Inigo  Jones,  a  celebrated  British  architecti 
was  born  1572,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Lon- 
don. His  father,  Ignatius  Jones,  was  a  cloth- 
worker.  He  put  his  son  apprentice  to  a  joiner, 
a  business  which  requires  some  skill  in  drawing, 
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ad  tber«fore  suited  well  with  the  youth's  in- 
linations,  and  led  him  to  the  art  of  designing. 
lesoon  distinffuished  himself  by  the  extraordi- 
lary  progress  he  made  with  his  pencil,  and  was 
loticed   for   his  skill  in   landscape   painting,  a 
ipecimen  of  which  is  at  Chiswick  House.     This 
lecommended  him  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
ilso  to  Lord  Pembroke.    At  the  expence  of  the 
brmer  lord,  young  Inigo  travelled  over  Italy 
ind  part  of  Europe.     At  Rome  he  found  himself 
iR  his  sphere,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
that  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  sent  for  him  from 
Venice,  where  that  Kingresided ;  there  he  studied 
under  Palladio,  and  was  made  the  Danish  King's 
architect.     He  had  that  situation  when  James 
TI.  married  that  King^s  sister,  who  visited  Eng- 
hndin   1606.     Inigo  returned  to  England  with 
Us  master.     The  magnificence  of  James'  reign 
in  dress,  buildings,  &c.  gave  Jones  an  oppor« 
tonity  of  showing  his  qualifications  and  talents, 
which  ultimately  proved  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
Iry.  His  first  work  in  London  was  the  decoration 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine's,  Leadenhall- 
street.    Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  appointed  him 
ber  architect  immediately  on  his  arrival  ;  Prince 
Henry  conferred  the  same  honour  on  him  ;  and 
Kinjr  James  jjave  him  the  reversion  of  Surveyor- 
ueneral  of  King's  works.     Prince  Henry  dying 
ia  161?,  he  went  again  to  Italy,  and  continued 
iome  years  there,  until  the  Surveyor's  place  fell 
to  him. 

The  King,  in  1620,  called  at  Wilton,  (Lord 
Pembroke's)  and  while  there  ordered  Jones  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Stone- 
kenge  ;  but  his  opinions  on  this  subject  are  very 
vide  of  the  mark.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  repairing  of  St. 

Paul's. 

On  the  death  of  King  Jum^s,  King  Charles 
continued  him  in  the  same  station.     He  designed 
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the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  particularly  the  bn 
queting-housei  which  was  intended  for  the  rec9p 
tion  of  ambassadors;  and  the  ceiling  was  paintel 
some  years  after  by  Rubens.  In  1633  he  n 
paired  St.  Paul'd,  to  which  he  added  a  Ronai 
portico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  bi 
Lord  Orford  said  it  had  no  affinity  to  the  buildhlj 
-r-he  committed  the  99me  error  at  Winefaeslti 
throwing  a  screen  in  the  Grecian  taste  into  tb 
middle  of  that  cathedral. 

Inigo  now  received  such  encouragement  ^ftoi 
the  court,  that  he  made  a  handsome  fortune^  bi 
it  was  much  impaired  by  what  he  suffered  durii| 
Oliver  Crom well's  rebellion  and  regicidisme,aiM 
as  Inigo  had  a  share  in  bis  Royal  Master's  proi 
perity,  so  he  had  a  share  too  in  his  ruin. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  ii 
1640,  he  was  called  before  the  tlouse  of  Peen 
on  a  complaint  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  6f» 
gory's,  for  pulling  down  that  church  while  » 
pairing  St.  Paurs.  This  prosecution  must  havi 
cost  Inigo  a  large  sura  of  money;  and  he  wei 
also  constrained  to  pay  ^^545,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  his  estate,  as  a  malignant.  He  wai 
continued  in  his  post  by  Charles  11.  but  it  wai 
only  an  empty  title,  nor  did  Inigo  live  loof 
enough  to  make  it  better.  In  reality,  the  grie 
at  his  years  for  the  death  of  his  ancient  mastei 
ut  a  period  to  his  existence  July  SI,  1652,  anc 
e  was  buried  in  St.  Rennet's  Church,  Paul'i 
Wharf,  London,  where  a  monument  was  erectec 
to  his  memory,  which  suffered  greatly  by  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666. 

His  designs  were  published  by  Mr  Kent  ia 
1727,  and  some  of  them  in  1744 ;  others  were 
published  by  Mr  Isaac  Ware.  His  observatiooi 
on  Palladio  were  published  by  Leoni  in  1714. 
with  notes,  which  we  are  told  raised  the  value 
of  the  edition  above  all  the  preceding  ones.  Hi< 
original  drawings  of  Whitehall  Palace  are  ii 
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msterColleffe  Library,  Oxford. — (  Walpott^s 
^aie$j  and  Chalmers  Biag.  vol.  19.  p.  90.) 

A  WEEK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

rery  6ne  youtb,  who,  alas !  is  now  do  morci 
to  visit  Dryburgb,  the  Tweed,  and  Leader, 
immer  vocation ;  he  was  a  great  favaurite  of 
1  BuchanV,  to  whom  he  sent  the  following 
itiful  verses  in  his  I6th  year«  He  now  lies 
Sarlstoun  Church-yard,  near  the  tomb  of 
mas  of  Hershildon — vulgarly  called  the 
ler: — 

Adiea  my  books,  adieo  a  wbile. 

And  welcome  holiday  and  play, 
For.  M»j  unites  with  gladsome  smile. 

If  y  steps  to  distant  scenes  away* 

And  now  I  trace  each  well  known  spot* 

And  roam  o*er  hill  and  valley  fair, . 
I  pity  much  yonr  harder  lot, 

Whose  honrs  are  giv^n  to  books  and  cartf. 

0 1  who  would  gire  the  simple  joys 

Of  country  sports,  and  healthful  gladtSy 
For  all  the  pomp  of  sick'ning  noise 

A  crowded  city's  pride  unveils? 

Kow  by  the  murmuring  stream  I  stand. 

And  wish  its  sportive  tenants  mine,— * 
Then  seize  the  rod  with  eager  hand. 

And  launch  with  force  the  ample  linCi 

The  snblile  hook,  with  tempting  bait. 

Allures  to  death  the  finny  prize. 
The  victim,  reckless  of  his  fate. 

Springs  at  the  bait  and  wreathes  and  dies  1 

Alas !  even  so  onr  joys  expire ! 

For  pleasure's  paths  are  track'd  with  pain. 
The  good  our  wishes  most  desire. 

When  found,  is  transient,  light,  and  vain, 

Thus  too  my  holiday  is  gone. 

Then  farewell  river,  hill,  and  plain ; 
Adieu !  adieu  !  ye  hours  pass  on, 

And  welcome  to  my  book  again  I 

^y  20, 1823.  Albximdik  Homiu 

K 
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'*  He  addressed  a  few  lines  to  Lord  Buchan  ^n 
sending  him  his  first  essay  in  poetry,  of  which 
the  above  is  one  of  the  most  interestinsr. 

O  noble  ion  of  noble  sirei, 

WhoM  name  have  grac*d  tbe  liit  of  fiime. 
An  nnezperienc'd  mase  aspires 

From  thee  a  favonring  smile  to  claim. 

Nor  can  tbe  sick  a  warmer  fiiend  ^- 

Tban  be,  in  whose  accomplish**]  mind 
Tbe  stores  of  learning  richly  blend. 

With  high  descent  and  manners  kind. 

And,  'midst  bis  Drybargh  lovely  bowers, 

Should  noble  Bacban  beed  my  strain, 
Not  idly  all  have  past  my  hours. 

Nor  has  my  harp  been  strong  in  vain. 

Alxxandsr  Bomi. 
Cowdeuknows,  Augntt  25, 1823. 

His  was  really  the  golden  and  insj^ired  harp   | 
o(  Cowdenknows*.  \ 

COWDENKNOWS  UOUS9  AND  TOWER  + 

Stands  near  the  junction  of  the  Leader  (or 
Lauder  water)  and  the  Tweed.     It  is  about  four    , 
miles  from  Dryburgh,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Dr    .' 
Home,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in 
Edinburgh  University.    Thie|faouse  and  tower 
stand  close  together^  in  the  parish  of  Earlstoun, 
at  the  foot  of  the  memorable  hill  in  the  Scottish  :. 
song  of  Cowdenknows — ''  O  the  Brooms**  &c. 
The  tower  is  qjU'ite  entire,  and  the  house  was 
used  as  a  resting  place  for  the  Kings  and -Queem 
of  Scotland,  when  they  went  their  tours  of  justice 
round  the  kingdond  ;  Mary  Queen   of  Scots  is 
known  to  have  resided  here  some  time,  on  her 
way  from  Craigmillar  to  Hermitage  Castle  and 
Jedburgh,  and  one  room  is  still  called  by  her 

•  Old  name  given  to  that  beautiful  bill,  and  the  Basa-hill  iti 
minor  fellow. 

f  Cowdenknows,— from  Gowden,  or  yellow  ebloor  bl  (he  flewer 
of  the  broom. 
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r  "  Qaeeii  Mary's  room ;"  from  time  iiti'nS! 
noriiil  it  has  always  belonged  to  the  Homes. 
The  first  record  we  have  of  it,  says  it  was  origin- 
alljr  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  March,  (from 
tvhom  the  Homes  are  descended)  one  of  whom 
lived  here  about  the  middle  ofthe  ISch  century. 
ft  JBsaid  that  the  village,  or  man u fact uriug  town 
of  Earlstoun,  took  it§  name  from  him.  Tbo 
famous  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  alias  Thomas 
Leannonth,  was  a  native  of  this  place — EarU 
eluun— he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
where  part  of  his  tower  is  still  standing,  and 
there  is  a  stone  built  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
diurch  with  this  inscription — 

K  Li=  in  iLi.  place. 

^Bie  Rev.  Lawrence  Johnstone,  in  his  de- 
Hiption  of  the  parish  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Sinlislicat  Account,  says  he  lived  in  the  13th 
cenlury,  and  was  contemporary  with  one  of  the 
Barls  of  March,  who  resided  here  then.  In 
treating  farther  on  the  subject  of  Cowdenknows, 
I  find  in  Douglas'  Peerage  that  Alexander 
Earl  of  Home  died  between  1189  and  1492. 

His  son  Alexiinder,  Master  of  Home,  was  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England, 
ind  died  in  1488,  before  his  father.— f/f^nier, 
wl.  l-i,  p.  340.;  By  Elizabeth  Hepburn,  his 
irife,  daughter  of  Adam  Lord  Hailes,  and  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  he  had  two  sons  and 
fourdanghlers.— (C/Jar/.  in  Pub.  Arch.)  First, 
Aleiander  Lord  Home,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather.  Second,  John  Home,firBtof  White- 

»;,  (Loch)  then  of  Earlstoun,  ancestor  of  the 
Dines  of  Cowdenknows  and  the  present  Earl  of 
Home,  of  whom  afterwards  his  first  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  J»mes  Earl  ef  Arran;  hia 
wcond    daughter,    Helen,    married   Alexander 

KErskine;  his  Iliird  daughter,  ,  mar- 
iirick  Earl  of  Bothwell;  and  his  fourttt 
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daughter,    Margaret,    married   John    Earl  of 
Crawford. 

John  Home  (to  whom  we  return)  of  Whiterie 
got  a  charter  from  King  James  IV.  of  the  lanA 
and  villa  of  Earlstoun,  anno  1489,  and  he  and 
bis  posterity  were  afterwards  promii^cuously  de- 
bignated,  of  Earlstoun  and  Cowdenknows.-* 
(Charter  in  Pub.  Arch.)  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  England,  anno  1491.  He  left  twosoD^ 
first,  Mungo,  and  second,  John,  who  got  a  cbar^ 
ter  of  the  lands  of  Swaynlaws,  in  the  vice-county 
of  Berwick,  wherein  he  is  designated  son  of  Jobn 
Home  of  Earlstoun,  anno  1493.  These  landi 
afterwards  returned  to  the  family,  and  were  dii- 

Soned  by  John  Home  of  Cowdenknows  to  James 
ler  of  Spynie,  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seidi 
anno  1598.  John  Home  of  Earlstoun,  or  Cow* 
denknows,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Kentigernus,  or  Mungo  Home  of  Cowden* 
knows,  who  got  a  charter  from  James  lY.  of 
the  lands  and  villa  of  Earlstoun  and  Cowden- 
knows,  March  4,  1505.  He  married  that  year 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  cousin  of  John  Earl  of  Traquair, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland—  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter — first,  John,  nameson  of 
the  Earl  of  Traquair — second,  Alexander,  who 
got  a  charter  from  King  James  V.  ot  the  lands 
of  Mudwells,  &c.  in  which  he  is  designated  bro» 
ther  of  John  Home  of  Cowdenknows,  nifno  J5S4. 
His  daughter,  Helen,  n^arried  Alexander  Uamil- 
ton  of  Innerwick. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John 
Home  of  Cowdenknows,  who  married  Margaret 
Ker,  daughter  of  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford,  which 
is  instructed  by  a  charter  from  James  V.  terrarum 
de  Swt/n  Laws^  JMargarelcd  Ker^  dominm  de 
Cowdenknows^  November  1524 — by  her  he  had 
three  sons — first,  Sir  James,  second,  Alexander, 
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^ot  a  eharter  from  Queen  Mary  of  the  land^ 
(if  Gartsliore,  wherein  he  is  culled  the  son  of 
ioitn  Home  uf  Cow<le ti knows — third,  William^ 
vicar  of  the  Kiik  of  IlusEeodean,  ef  »hom  the 
Homes  of  Bassendean  are  descended.  Htr  JameH 
lloiiie  of  Cowdenknows  was  in  great  favour  with 
Jumes  VI. ;  he  was  a  military  man,  and  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with 
the  English,  anno  1578 ;  he  died  February,  1590, 
baving  married  Catherine  Home,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son.— (SpoUiswoode  and  Rj/mer.) 

John  Home  of  Cowdenknows  got  a  charter 
from  King  James  VI.  of  the  lands  and  town  of 
Eartstoun,  ereclinji  it  into  a  Ubriim  burguin*, 
&c.  wherein  he  is  called  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Home  of  Cowdenknows,  Mililis  February  1590, 
and  confirmed  AugustSI,  1592,  reserving  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  to  Dame  Catherine  Home.  He 
married  Mary  Sinclair,  daughter  of  John  Lord 
Berrydale,  eldest  sou  of  George  Earl  of  Cailh- 

fs,  by  tady  Jhne  Hepburn,  daughter  of  Patrick 
dot  Bothwelt,  as  appears  by  charters  eranted 
Hhn  Home  of  Cowdenknows,  and  the  said 
H  Sinclair,  of  the  lands  and  mansion-house 
■hilerig,  near  Smailholm,  reserving  the  life- 


\lo   Miirguiet  Ker,  gfatidmolher  to  John, 


I  GO  I,  who  by  lliis  time  must  have  been  100 

of  age.     He  married  secondly.  Lady  Bea- 

Rulhven,  6rth  daughter  of  William  Earl  of 

'vrie,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  successor, 

^>r  James  Home  of  Cowdenknows,  who  waa 

u,d  heir  to  his  mother,  July  S,   1635.     He 

eededalsoto  the  earldom  of  Home,  as  heir 

>ti  of  Alexander  the  second  earl,  and  obtained 

ui   King  Charles  I,  a  ratification  of  all  the 

iiTi,   privileges,   and    precedency  formerly 

:i  by  the  Larls  of  Home,  his  predecessors;, 

diploma  to   him  et  hceredibus  masculis, 

*-Fiee,  omiikct  towa... 
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dated  May  SS,  I6S6,  and  as  tliird  Earl  of  Home 
went  to  reside  at  Home  Castle.  He  was  a  great 
loyalist,  and  opposed  the  Covenanters,  and  was 
colonel  of  the  Berwickshire  regiment  of  foot  in 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  engagement,  i648.-^(/7e- 
scindfd  Acts  of  Parliament')  He  married  Jane 
Douglafi,  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  MortoUi 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Alexander,  Jamea, 
and  Charles,  all  Earls  of  Home.  He  died  lit 
1666.  Cowdenknows  is  now  held  by  a  cadet  of 
the  family  ot  Home. 

On  the  the  upper  part  of  the  door  of  Condeo- 
knows,  is  the  following  inscription. :—    . 

"  J.  H.       M.  K,,  1524." 

Note.— There  vras  an  elder  brother  ef  the  Dr  Enkine  IM"  j 
tioned  on  the  tomb-stonc,  page  44,  who  wai  killed  in  a  vrry  nclil*  | 
choly  wa>  in  returning  home  from  Ancrum  Hoube^  where  tbej  M 
been  dining  with  their  relations.  The  young  man  rode  on  beffit 
his  father,  his  horse  took  him  to  the  top  of  the  high  tear  oi 
Hawksley  Hill  and  stopt  short,  the  youth  went  oTer  his  beaddvwi 
the  scar,  and  was  killed  on  tha  spot,  very  near  where  Diybtffh 
Bridge  now  stands. 

LITTLEDEAN  TOWER 

Is  about  three  miles  from  Dryburgb,  on  tke 
south  pide  of  the  Tweed,  by  the  road  leading 
from  Kelso.  On  Rutherford  bridge  stands  the 
seven  mile  stone,  close  to  Littledean  Tower, 
lately  the  property  of  General  Ker,  but  now  of 
Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  whose  beautiful 
tnansion  of  Mertoun  House,  built  by  the  cele* 
brated  Sir  William  Bruce  the  architect,  and  the 
last  of  his  operations,  is  in  full  view  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  Littledean  is  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  was  a  fortilace,  or  border-house,  be- 
longing to  the  Kers.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  cliff,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  silver 
Tweed,  and  on  the  other  by  Littledean  Burn. 
It  is  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque object  from  the  opposite  side,  or  even 
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*  (he  haiigh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tvv^eed  I 

ril.    fOro,,.) 

But  look  on  yon  barren  rock,  with  hillocks  of 
grtnile  and  hollows  of  thorn,  through  which  the 
snatl  brook  sullenly  brawls— where  yon  small 
lower  uf  grey  stone,  with  a  single  chin)ney  now 
on  jia  sumniit,  overlookkig  the  narrow  valley 
nbere  some  six  or  seven  trees,  bald  with  age,  and 
bearini;  tokens  of  many  a  storm,  are  scaltered 
about,  white  a  stranded  fishing  boat,  half  buried 
in  sand,  presents  to  the  ruins  on  the  hill  a  twin 
tma^  of  maritime  desolation, — over  that  rugged 
spot  the  genius  of  warlike  fume  longha^  hovered, 
history  owes  it  some  of  ita  happiest  hours,  and 
song  some  of  its  best  inspirations*.  About  five 
miles  south  of  it  are  seven  very  extraordinary 
caves  at  Orahiimslaw,  on  Kale  water,  (he  hand- 
»me  !it<atof  John  RiddelK  Esq.  deservedly  cele- 
brated in  the  agricullural  world  for  hie  many 
a^ful  improvenieniK  in  farming  and  building. 
Tiiose  caves  were  famous  for  being  the  place 
•here  Lord  Douglas  held  the  meeting  to  con- 
>>ulidate  the  Grahamslaw  league,  to  break  whicb 
be  was  stabbed  in  Stirling  Castle  hy  King  James 
\lt  Ik  is  only  four  miles  from  Kelso,  and  well 
■Mfa  the  tourist's  while  to  go  and  see.  The 
^^B  are  Vfvy  near  the  house,  ajid  a  great 
^^pity — access  easy- 

^Bnse  puts  this  Tower  of  Littledcan  in  Ber- 
*''lishire,  which  when  I  told  Lord  Buchan  so, 

•nid  instantaneously  it  was  a  gross  mistake — 

1.  in  ready  at  BG  years  of  age.  The  Rev. 
>'opheii.  Oliver,  in  his  account  of  his  parish  of 
Hnsion,  in  which  LiltledeanTower  stands,  says, 
— "  Upon  Ihe  estate  and  farm  of  Littledean, 
"^  ;  are  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  which 
tarly  had  been  a  place  of  some  strength,  and 
Mlilt  in   the  form  of  a  half  moon.     It  was 


•  ttrj  like  thiiplare  Ihe  a'n^e 


— See  A'  Ciamingha 
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long  the  residence  of  the  Kers  of  Littledean  and 
Nenthorn^  who  have  also  a  vault  or  burying  grooad 
adjoining  to  the  church  of  Maxton,  where  tke| 
etiil  bury,  and  have  done  to  for  generations." 
.  Habby  Ker  of  Halydean,  the  chamberlaia  of 
the  Earls  of  Douglas,  and  who  succeeded  to  tht 
lands  of  Halydean  on  the  attainder  of  tbM 
earls,  given  by  King  James  III.  wae  ancestor  of 
the  two  principal  iamiiies  of  the  name  in  Ron 
burghshire,  viz.  Cessford  and  Ferniherst,  whi 
had  their  rise  from  two  brothers,  Ralph  lod 
Robert,  (sons  of  the  above  Habby)  of  the  fiiiBil|l 
of  Ker  of  Kers  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  originally 
from  Normandy,  who  came  over  with  Vr  illiftOl 
the 'Conqueror — which  of  the  two  brothera^  wen 
eldest  is  not  determined,  nor  the  precise  tioM 
they  came  to  Scotland,  but  it  is  said  id  the  reigi 
of  David  II.  and  that  Robert,  or  Habby,  gol 
from  the  King,  in  addition  to  Halydean,.thelaiidi 
of  Altonburn,  on  Beaumont  water*,  the  origioit 
of  the  house  of  Cessford  Earls,  now  Dukis  af 
Roxburgh.  They  had  formerly  the  field  of  their 
arms  gulls  (redX,  as  others  of  the  name,  till  one 
of  the  lairds  (chieftains  or  warriors)  of  Cessford 
was  killed  fighting  valiantly  against  th^  Englisbi 
in  a  green  field,  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  where* 
upon  he  ordered  for  the  future  that  the  family 
arms  should  be  vert  (green),  and  it  is  sp,,andito 
livery  of  family  also  is  still  green,  in  cemeoH 
brance  thereof  Sir  George  Mackenzie  s^yatbai 
it  was  at  that  time  the  fiimily'  got  the  unicorn  befl4 
as  a  crest,  it  being  part  of  tho  royal  arms  afld 
ensign,  supported  by  two  savages  with  laurel 
leaves,  the  same  round  their  middle,  holding 
batons  over  their  shoulders,  with  the  motto— 
Omne  solum  forti  patria  est  A 

*  One  of  the  Ken  still  lives  elost  to  HalydeAO*  Seaton  Xc^ 
£sq.  of  Kippilaw,<.r-a  very  baadsome  high  standing  place,  once  • 
baronial  signal  tower., 

f  Bcavtry  ip  (It  only  &uudi|tioQ  for  Ijie  defenoe  of  ov  anthl 
country. 
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Atid  ftnotber  motto  wa&  given  them<-^' 
Pro  Christo  tt  p atria  dulce  periculum*. 

The  family  of  Ceseford  was  first  designated 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Ker  of  Cessford,  by  James 
?I.  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  I6I69  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Roxburgh  and  Kelso^  in  the  perr 
M  of  Robert  Lord  Ker,  who  married  a  daugnter 
0f  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Maitland  of 
bthington,  and  by  her  had  three  daiigbters«^ 
He  married  secondly  Jane,  daughter  of  Patrick 
iiS)rd  Drummond,  by  wbom^Jie  had  a  son,  Henry 
kord  Ker,  who  died  before  his  father,  and  left  a 
dioghter,  Jane,  who  by  her  grandfather's  ap^ 
poiotment  married  Sir  William  Drummond^ 
JiDunger  son  of  John  Earl  of  Perth.  He,  in  right 
tf  his  wife,  was  second  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  as 
W|8  the  case  in  former  times.  Of  him  is  descended 
Mkn  Ker,  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Roxburgh  and . 
B0ier  families  of  Ker. 

The  Kers  of  Littledean  are  descended  from  a 
Mond  brother  of  the  Kers  of  Cessford,^  by  which 
IBeans  the  present  General  Ker  is  heir  presump* 
tire  of  the  present  Dukje  of  Roxburgh.  They 
kive  for  arms  a  Cheveron  Argent  (silver),  three 
stars  gules  (red),  and  in  base  or  at  the  bottom, 
n  unicornis  head,  erased  in  the  second  for  Ker, 
io  the  second  and  third  three  cross  crosslets,  or 
Bioline,  for  Ainslie  of  Dolphinstone. 

Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Littledean  got  the  barony. 
eftheHirsel,  near  Coldstream,  from  King  James 
V.  because  he  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
Hews  to  the  King  that  Lord  Home  and  his  foU 
lowers  had  defeated  the  English  amongst  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  This  family  was  designated  Ker 
of  Uirsel  as  above,  and  their  arms  are  illumine 
Med  in  the  house  of  Falla  Hall  (vert),  which  also 
was  their  property.    The  Earls  of  Home  aC'^ 

*.  £or  Christ  and  oar  country  cTcry  danger  is  sweeU.. 
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quired  the  baronj  of  the  Hirsel  from  the:: 
ofLittledean,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Cj 
of  Home,  and  the  Kers  returned  to  Littlede 
(Nisbei*s  Her,  Family  of  Ker.) 

We  read  in  Ptnkerton^s  History^  that  si 
reign  of  King  James  IV.  Andrew  Bartajj 
Scotch  Admiral,  with  two  ships,  the  Liii 
the  Jenny  Pirwin,  an  armed  sloop,  travenif 
English  sea,  and  interrupted  their  comM 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Eclward  Hoi 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  sent  witt 
ships  to  encounter  Barton,  July  1511.  Aft 
obstinate  and  doubtful  engagement  in  the  Tk 
the  death  of  the  Scotch  commander  decide 
victory  in  favour  of  the  English*  It  is  eip 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  Admiral 
live  at  Sacket's  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  i 
in  sight  of  where  this  bravely  contested  m 
tion  was  fought.  The  two  Scots  ships  ol 
were  brought  into  the  Thames,  and  retaini 
lawful  prizes,  while  the  crews,  among  v 
were  some  of  Barton's  family,  upon  impli 
mercy,  were  dismissed.  King  James  IV. em 
at  this  loss  and  insult  (as  he  termed  it)  t 
Scots  flag,  and  as  he  made  sea  afiairs  ^^  hi 
vourite  study, '^  dispatchr;^  a  herald  to  the 
lish  court,  but  the  brave  and  undaunted  E 
returned  no  other  answer  than  that  '^  the  fi 
pirates  ought  never  to  be  an  object  of  di! 
among  Princes.'* 

A  more  minute  cause  of  renewed  enmil 
tween  the  two  nations  arose  upon  this  gro 
Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Liltledean,  a  favour! 
James  IV.  his  chief  cup-bearer,  his  mast 
artillery,  and  warden  of  the  middle  mai 
having  been  severe  in  the  administration  o 
latter  office,  was  slain  by  Heron,  Lillburn^ 
Starked,  three  exasperated  Englishmen.  I. 
Vll.gaveup  Lillburn  to. James;  Starkedesci 
but  Heron  of  Ford  Castle,  brother  to  th/e  \ 
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rof  blood,,  was  also  giv^n  up  and  imprisoned 
th  Lillburn  in  Fast  CasUe,  where  the  later 
d.  The  two  other  man  slayers  now  beginning 
appear  and  to  excite  commotions,  as  if  con- 
)U8  of  protection  in  the  new  reign,  Andrew 
Pi  the  son  of  Sir  Robert,  sent  two  of  his  ad- 
ents  and  receiving  from  them  the  head  of 
riced,  sent  it  to  be  ex.posed  in  one  of  the  most 
ilic  places  in  Edinburgh..  Thus  both  courts 
med  to  connive  at  deeds  of  open  violence, 
ought  to  have  mentioned  the  following  anec- 
e  Mfore  the  former  one,  as  it  has  muck 
)rity  of  date : — Lord  Henry  Percy  dishonour- 
the  victory  he  had  gained  at  Homildon  by  an 
of  cruelty.  Amongst  his  captures  was  Sir 
Iliam  Stuart  of  Forest — and  Fercy  insisting 
t  be,  being  a-  native  of  Tiviotdale,  then  under 
English  power,  should  be  regarded  as  a  trai* 

Stuart,,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
mded  himself  so  well  that  he  was  acquitted 
three  successive  juries;  but  the  love  of  re- 
ge  in  P^rcy  led  him  to  appoint  a  new  jury  of 
followers,  and  Stuart  was  condemned, drawn,. 

quartered,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  £ng- 
,  H'ho  knew  that  his  merit  was  the  only  cause 
is  death.  Bower^  p.  434,  and  Winton,  p.  887, 
I  add  to  the  above,  that  a  Squire  Thomas  Ker 
Jttledeuii  was  tried  with  Stuart  for  the  same 
ged  uftence,  and  condemned  in  the  same  ille« 
manner.  Their  quarters  were  exposed  on 
gates  of  York,  an  atrocity  soon  retaliated  on 
cy  himself  by  Providence,  as  Wottany  ob^ 
'C8,p.  888. 

'he  Lord  Percy  havin^^  bis  prisoners  demanded 
im,  because  he  was  illegally  putting  them  to 
ih,  refused  to  give  them  up  to  Henry,  and 
I  hi&  father  and  Owen  Glendower,  Prince  of 
les,.  went  into  open  rebellion*.     Earl  Percy 

f  Shakespeare  lellt-diu  ilory  cireafflstantialJjr.. 
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had  lost  an  eye  at  Homildon  Hill,  and  at  ShreiW^ 
bary  he  was  wounded  in  verendis — {Wahingi 
ham.)  He  felled  Henry  Hotspur  to  the.groiidl 
before  he  himself  was  taken — (MonstreMil 
Percy  was  not  only  defeated  but  slain  at  Shrew 
bury.  This  battle,  with  the  prudent  and  bokl 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  general  tiie  Earl  of  Marell^ 
and  the  spirited  actions  of  Douglas  and  Pertif^ 
belong  to  English  history — we  will  therefore  88|f 
no  more  on  this  subject. 

The  last  chieftain  who  resided  at  Littledeaii 
but  one,  had  a  favourite  calf  he  made  much  of^ 
this  animal  he  used  to  feed  himself  before  breat 
fast, — it  gradually  grew  to  be  a  bull,  when  onf 
morning  the  chieftain  went  out  in  a  new  plaid 
morning  gown,  when  the  bull  not  knowing  hii- 
friend  tossed  him,  and  he  never  spoke  afterwards. 
The  son  of  the  chieftain  never  could  bear  thfr 

Elace  afterwards,  did  not  reside  at  it,  but  went  1 
elieve  to  Nenthorn  ;  of  course  he  did  not  repair 
it,  it  fell  to  ruin,  and  remains  in  the  desolate 
state  it  is  in  to  the  present  time.  The  family 
now  reside  near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland* 
It  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  curious,  and 
the  cottagers  at  Broomhouse  show  it  to  strangers* 
Before  1  finish  this  article  I  ought  to  mention, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Oliver  o£ 
Maxton,  that  upon  Rutherford  Common  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  on  a  rising, 
ground  not  far  from  Littledean  Tower  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  called  the  Rivg/j/  Hilly 
from  its  arcularform  (this  form  1  should  buppoee 
rather  indicates  a  Danish  camp.).  It  is-  also 
mentioned  by  Mr  Bell,  minister  of  Roxburg;hj. 
he  says  many  vestiges  of  camps  appear  in  thil- 
parish,  but  the  most  remarkable  encampment  ift 
it  is  that  on  the  north  east  side,  so  well  described 
in  tho  statistical  report  of  Maxton  parish.  *'The 
exploratory  mount  belonging  to  this  canip  stanib 
a  little  eastward  on  the  banks  o£  tlie- Tweedy*' 
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Ines,  as  a  vista  from  Makerston  house,  and 
Mkes  a  verj  picturesque  appearance.  A  well 
flf  several  etreams  issues  out  of  it-— St.  John's 
Well— which  from  the  name  aad  the  peculiar 
■lobrity  of  the  water,  and  the  remains  of  nice^ 
bnilding,  had  likely  been  once  in  much  repute. 
Makerston,  it  is  said  in  the  country,  had  formerly 
Mong;ed  to  a  youni^er  branch  of  the  Kcrs  of 
Littledean,  ^nde  Mark  Kers-town ;  and  Mr 
Richardson,  minister  of  Makerston,  nearly  gives 
Ibe  same  derivation  ;  he  F»ys  the  etymology 
■ay  be,  the  town  of  Mac-Ker  or  Kers  Son.  it 
ii  now  the  property  of  Lady  Makdougal  Bi^is« 
lane,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  celebrated  Generals,  and 
I  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  a  tribute  due 
to  his  merit  presented  by  a  grateful  country. 
He  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  DukeV 
irioy  (12  regiments)  on  entering  Paris. 

8MA1LIIOLM,  ORSANDYKNOW  TOWER« 

Smailholm  is  the  name  of  the  parish.  Whe- 
ther it  is  derived  from  Stnnllham^  a  village,  or 
Uolm  a  flat  lying  farm,  or  Home,  to  distinguish, 
it  from  the  town  of.  Home,  two  miles  distant, 
which  was  formerly  a  garrison  and  a  castle,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  four  miles  from  Dryburgh,  and 
^U  from  Kelso,  and  is  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh 
and  presb}tery  of  Lauder — so  says  Doctor  Dun- 
can. And  on  the  subject  of  the  tower  he  says, — 
**0n  the  south-^west  corner  of  the  parish  stands 
a  large  square  tower,  belonging  to  Hugh  Scott, 
Eq.  of  Harden  and  Merton.  it  is  a  beacon  or 
land  mark  at  sea,  to  direct  ships- to  Berwick; 
(he hillor  rising  grounds  are  covered  with  grass. 
tor  sheep  pasture."  It  stands  among  an  ac-^ 
camulation  of  rocks,  which  from  the  Holmes  and 
£Uistoun  has  the  appearance  oi  a  cock^s  couxbt. 
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with  seven  pinnacles,  and  the  old' tower  appear- 
ing^ over  them. 

This  neighbourhood  was  forroerljthe  warlike* 
part  of  the  country,  and  exposed  to  the  inroads' 
of  the  English,  and  was  one  of  the  border  fire 
towers  or  bastile  houses.  Even  the^ royal  castlie» 
on  the  border  boasted  little  splendour  ;  that  of 
Newark,  a  favourite  hunting  seat  of  the  Kings, 
is  merely  a  large  and  strong  tower,  surrounded 
with  a  wall  oC  defence,,  or  barmkyrK 

Smailholm  Tower  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  between  Dryburgh  and  Kelso,  and  ba» 
been  desorihed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  who 
wrote  upon  it  one  of  his  earliest  poetical  produc* 
(ion«^,  called  "  7Ae  Exe  of  St.  JohrC^ 

Tlie  Baron  of  Sinay^lho*riie  rose  with  day, 

He  spurred  biscourser  on. 
Without  »tup  or  stay^.down  the  roeky  way,. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone*. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Boccleucb,. 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yewf. 

To  lift  the  doltish  spear. 

The  following  are  the  kind  of  men  bywbenfr 
this  tower  was  inhabited  in  t»nies  of  yore  : — 

Yet  his  p1atc>jack|  was  braced,  and  his  belmit  was  lactd^ 

And  his  vaunt-brace§  of  proof  he  wore; 
At  his  saddie-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe], 

full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  returned  in  three  days  space^ 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ;. 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pae«, 

As  be  reached  bis  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Anorum  Moor 

Ran  red  with  Knglish  blood ; 
Wheie  the  Dauglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleucb,. 

'Gainst  keen  JLord  £vre8  stood. 

^  A  bouse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Take*. 

f  Bowmen..  %.  Coat  of  armour. 

{  Avant  bras  to  cover  the  shoulders  and  arma^ 

I  Sjperihe,  the  battle  axe*. 
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Yet  was  bis  belmet  hack*d  and  bew*d, '      ' 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore ; 
His  aze  and  bis  dasr^er  with  blood  cmbnied,— 

Bnt  it  was  not  with  £nglish  gore. 

■  •  How  Ibail,  now  bail,  thov  lady  brigbt ! 
Now  bail,  t boa  Baron  true  ! 
Wbat  news,  wbat  news,  from  Ancmni  figbt? 
Wbat  news  from  the  bold  fiuccleuch  ? 

Tbe  Ancram  Moior  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Boccleach  has  charged  us,  evermore. 

To  watch  oor  beacons  well.  [Eve  of  St*  John, 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  (Sir  Walter 
Seott  in  his  Border  Antiquities^  p.  J 53,  sajs,) 
tliefarm  of  Sinailholm  Crags  was  rented  by  h18 
(the  poet  and  historian^)  |j;randfather,  from  his 
chief  and  relative  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden, 
And  that  he  past  the  greater  part  of  his  child- 
hood here  and  in  this  vicinity  (Ellistoun.)  And 
this  amiable  and  learned  baronet  has  recorded 
the  charter  of  the  scenery  in  one  of  his  prelimi- 
nary epistles  to  his  Poem  of  MarmioUy  in  most 

beautiful  lanffuaffe  : — 


It  was  a  barren  scene»  and  wild, 

Where  naked  clifis  were  rudely  pil'd,. 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  veUet  tufts  of  lov.eIiest  green. 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-fluwer  grew^ 

And  honeysuckles  lov*d  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin*d  wall. 

I  deem*d  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed. 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power, 

And  marveird  as  the  aged  hind 

With  s«ime  strange  tale  bewilchM  my  mind 

Of  foragers,  who  with  headlong  force 

Down  from  that  strength  bad  spurred  their  horse^ 

Their  louthern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot*s  blue^ 

And  h/ome  returning  fill'd  the  baLL 

MTith  cevct,  wassel-rout,  and  bawL 


MetboogHt  tluit  stiU  with  tranp  and dtng^* 
Tke  gateways  broken  arebes  rang ; 
Metbottgbt  grim  featurtt  seaoiM  with  scan 
Glar'd  through  the  nistf4n>B  ban*. 

At  Smailbolm,  in  ancient  timea,  there  nast 
have  been  a  Spittal  or  Hostelry,  as  I  find  in  the 
Register  of  Dry  burgh  a  fen  mentioned  as  set  b;, 
the  Abbot ;  it  sets  forth  as  follows  r — A  feu  set  • 
by  James,  Abbot  of  Dryburgh   and  Convent 
thereof,  to  John  Home  of  Cowdenhnows,  andk  • 
Margaret  his  spouse,  in  compact  fee  and  their 
heirs,  whilk  failing  anent  them,  to  their  eldest 
and  lineal  heirs  of  the  said  John  whatsoever,  of  ; 
a.11  and  whole  of  the  lands  of  Smailholm  SmttaL 
and  the  pertainents,  lying  within  the  sheriffdom 
of  Roxburgh,  to  be  holden  ofthc  said  Abbot  and   i 
Convent  thereof,  in  feu  farm  and  heritage  for  erer|.  < 
paying  therefore  xx.  merks  at  two  usual  termi   ! 
allenerly  ;  dated  at  the  said  Abbey  28th  Novem-   ' 
ber,   1536,  sic  svbscribUur^  Jacobus   Abbas  da 
Dryburgh  ;  Andrias  Connelson,  senior ;  Andru^ 
Purvis;  Georgius  Haliburton  ;  Palmerus Purvis; 
Joannes  Rutherford ;  Andrias Cairncross ;  Joaik 
nes  Chatto ;    Bartholimeus  Woodel ;    Joannes 
Blackasked  ;     Georgius    Patterson ;     Joannes 
TurnbuU;    Wly,  Wilson;    Stephanus  Balleih 
dean. . 

In  another  place  I  find  Smailholm  pays  of' 
yearly  feu  £\y  6s.  8d.,  and  of  augmentation  Ss.^. 
as  by  charter  (o  (James)  Home  of  CowdenknowS) 
anno  1601.  Kirkland  of  Smailholm, ..now  pos- 
sessed by  John  Hosbtirn,  pays  of  feu  —  these  — 
for  the  half  of  the  Flat  of  Cors.  Sir  William 
Scott,  for  the  feu  of  the  Flat  16s.  and  two  hens 
is  IQs.,  and  two  capons  as  same— carro  inde^  Ts.. 
6d.     Sum  total  to  Smailholm  is  £597,  6s.  7d. 

*-  Some  of  the  fine  carved  oaken  roof  btaau  have,  within  tha<c 
last  sevcBty  yeau,  be«a  taktm  out  and-wanltmiy  burUL. 


so» 


THE  FAMILY  OF  PRINGLE< 


e  brave  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
)f  Smailholm  signal  tower  are  recorded  at 
eogth  as  follows.  And  as  the  Prin^ies  of 
lebank^  Smaiihobn^  GsUashiels,  aod  Clifton, 
lemale  representatives  of  the  Pringles  in 
111,  to  them  we  coniine  ourselves  :^- 
Robert  Prini>;le  livt-d  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
'  111. ;  died  in  i^OO,  and  left  a  son. 
Elobcrt  Pringle  was  a  considerable  free 
i,  and.  proprietor  of  much  land  in  Berwick- 
;  be  died  in  the  ceign  of  King^  Robert,  and 
.Boa. 

Thomas  Hop  Pringle  Uved  ki  the  reign  of 
David  Bruce,  13^6.  There  is  a  safe  con«^ 
from  King  Edward  of  England  to  this 
Baa  Mop  Pringle,  and  Adam  his  son,  with 
rsons  in  their  retinue,  in  the  year  1^63.-^ 
ner's  Fmd.  Angli^y  vol.  6.  p.  418,)^  He  died 
after  this,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sea, 
Adam  Pringle  of  Whiisun,  who  married  in 
ther's  lifetime  Marjory  Keith,  daughter  of 
lam  Keith,  great  marshal  of  Scotland  ;  with 
ot  great  accession  to  his  estate,  which  ap« 
by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  from 
David  Bruce,  dated  ^5th  of  January,  JS6^. 
Adam,  and  many  of  his  successors,  attached 
selves  entirely  to  the  interest  of  the  fcunily 
ouglas,  and  aceonipanied  th^ni  ia  luostoi' 
ben>ic  martial  achievements,  whereby  they, 
red  to  themselves  great  glory,  and  did  great 
:e  to  their  King  and  country.  In  the  first 
ergrantedby  James,  second  Earl  otDouglas, 
I  son  Sir  William,  of  the  lands  and  burony 
'unilanrig,Adamde  Hop  Pringle  is  a  witness. 
Chart*  Fones  DuQemdt  Qtieensberrj/j  and, 
ag€f  p.  5(i2.X  And  in  the  safe  conduct 
lied  b>  the  Kings  of  England  to  this  great 
y,  the  Prin^Us  of  Smailholm  are  generally 
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mentioned  among  their /ercif.     By  bia  wife  Mar- 
jory Keith  he  lelt  a  son  and  successor. 

5.  Rohert  Pringle  of  Whrtsiin,  afterwards  of 
Smailhoim,  a  ^reat  patriot  and  a  mighty  favourite 
of  that  hero,  James  Earl  of  Douglas,  even  wbeir 
a  young  man.     Hi;  was  his  scutifery  or  sbielcl- 
bearer,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Olterburn, 
where  the  earl  was  so  badly  wounded   in  the 
chest,  owing  to  his  hein^  in  so  great  a  hurry  to 
go  into  action,  that  be  left  behmd  his  euirass,  so 
the  Doctor^s  care  wa»  of  no  avail,  and  he  died  of 
his  wounds  aX   Fevfington,  in   the  year   ISSS^ 
There  are  still  preserved  several  charters  to  thii 
Robert,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  SmaJlholm,  viz.  terras  domiloalff'de 
Sniai/kvlm^-^SmnilJioim    Crag^   the   lower  of 
Smuilholm^  &c.  iihich  were  long  enjoyed  by  His 
posteri-t^y.     And  as  he  preferred  the  designatiiw 
of  Smaflholin  to  that  of  Whitsun,  the  former 
became  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  his  famiiyft^ 
{Charters  in  the  charter  chest  of  the  family  of 
J/arden.y  The  Earls  of  Douglas  being  wardens 
of  the  marches,  we  find  this  Robert  often  captaift 
of  their  guards  on  the  borders,  m  the  reign  of 
King  Robert  III.  and  James  I.     When  ArAi* 
bald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas,  went  to  Franco 
with    10,090  auxiliaries    to    the    assistance  ()f 
Charles  VII.  in  the  year  I42J,  he  accompanied 
hinu  and  was  his  scutifer  at  the  hard   fought 
battle  of  Vernoil,  where  they  were  both  killed, ai 
well  as  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  King's  son,  who 
commanded  the  Scots  that  davi  anno  1484.r— (Srtf 
Writs  of  the  Family  of  Doitg/as.}i  And  Robert 
was  succeeded  by  his  8on, 

6.  Robert  Pringle  of  Smailholm  (Ihey  are  all 
called  Hop  Pringle,  but  as  it  is  not  used  noWf 
we  omit  it)  wtiich  Robert  Pringle,  in  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  beginning  of  that  of 
James  ii.  had  several  lands  confirmed  to  him  by 
ArchibaUtv  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  Douglas,  and  Duke  oC 
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Turenne,  the  superior,  pro  bono  et  fidefi  servi* 
tudo  impcnso  et  imaendento^  <5fc.-^(  IVrits  of  the 
Famiiy   of   Doui^/as,   and   Scolds  (of  ffarden) 
charter rchesf.)  This  generous  and  public  spirited 
Robert  Prlngle,  armiger^  contributed  largely  to 
the  buildins^a  bridge  (above  Melrose  on  the  road 
to  Galashiels  and  Edinburgh)  over  the  Tweed, 
which  it  is  said  cost  him  100  pieces  of  gold  ;  his 
trmorial  bearing,  viz.  argent,  a  saltier,  ingrailed 
uure,   five  escalope,  or — crest  a  man's  heart, 
winged  proper — motto,  Sursuni — were  placed  on 
the  middle  pillar,  and  theonix  carved  work  on  the 
whole  building.     This  stone  (Douglas  says),  at 
the  reque>t  of  the  present  proprietor  of  White- 
bank,  was  again  placed  in  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
wtM9  bridge,  l)uilt  in  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  an. overflow  of  the  river,  though  I  must  say  1 
never  saw  it  when  I  crossed  that  bridge. 

We  must  here  remark  that  the  Pringles, 
though  they  .had  constantly  been  active  on  the 
ride  of  the  Douglasses,  yet  after  the  fall  of  that 
great  family  they  have  always  been  dutiful  and 
10)111  subjects,  and  steady  to  the  interests  of  their 
King  and  country  ;  this  RoJ)ert  left  a  son, 

7.  James  Pringle  of  Smailholm,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  resided  in  the  baronial  tower.  He 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  111.; 
vho  he  married  is  not  now  known,  or  upon  re« 
cord,  but  he  left  two  sons  and  oj.e  daughter — 
David  his  heir,  and  William^  ancestor  of  the 
Pringles  of  Clifton,  which  appears  by  a  charter 
of  confirmation  under  the  great  seal  from  King 
Janies  IV.  fVilhelnw  Hop'*  Pringle  de  Smail- 
kolm  de  Icrris  de  Cliflon  in  vice  commilniu  de 
Roxburgh,   S^c^  conlirmed   August   8,    1509. — 

*  ThU  Hop  before  the  name  we  find  elsewhere  ;  the  Flemioga 
*bo  JMo«d  the  Lancasterians  rhymed  the  name  of  iheir  chief—* 

Hop  Wilkin,  Hop  Wilkin,  Hop  Wilkin, 
Old  £ngiaud  is  ours  we  are  thinking, 
li  Uus^hawcveCi^  they  were  mistaken*. 
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(Charters  in  the  Public  Archives.)  His  daugh- 
ter Iitabel,  married  first,  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Caebojo^le,  son  of  William  Dou«i^las  of  Drumlan* 
Tig  ;  and  second,  the  celebrated  Cragy  Wallaeey 
as  brave  a  man  as  Scotland  eiser  produced  ;  she 
had  children  by  both.  J^mes  Prinsi^le  of  Smail- 
bolm  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
IV   and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

8.  Da\id  Pringle  of  Smailholm,  wlio  made  a 

great  figure  in  the  reigns  of  James  III.  and  IVt 

His  father  resigned  to  him  the  lands  ofPilmooi^ 

Biackchester,  &c.  near  Lauder,  in  Berwickshire! 

for  which  the  King  gave  him  Sn charter  cmdertho 

great  seal,  November  IT,  1468.     In  tiie  sasine 

of  the  lands  of  Etterick  Forest,  being  part  of  tlie 

join'ture  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  James  iy..this 

David   Pringle,  and  William  his  brother,  are 

witnesses,  June   i,  1503.— (/?i/mcr,  voL  13,  p. 

71.)     lie  afterwards  got  a  cliarter  under  the 

great  seal  of  the  lands  of  Redhead,  Wbitebank^ 

&c.   1310.-(./Vi5ie('*  yJppendijs^  p^  72.)    Ffe# 

men  ever  evinced   more  military  courage  and 

glory  than  he  did,  even  when  well  advanced  in 

years  ;  and  James  iV.  took  him  with  him  to  the 

field  of  Flodden,  where  he  lost  his  life  with  his* 

illustrious   master,    1513, — (^isbet    as   alfove*)- 

He  left  a  son,  David  his  heir,  and  a  daughter, 

Isabel,  who  married  Sir  David  Home  of  Wed- 

denburn,  of  w^hom  the  EarU  of  Dunbar,  &c.  are- 

descended — he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

9.   David   Pringle  of  Smailholm  Tower  and 
Crags,  who  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lundin  of  that  iik,  in  Fife,  chieftain  of 
lliat  ancient  family  ;  with  her  he  got  the  lands 
hy  charter,  and  barony  of  Manor  in  the  vice* 
county  of  Peebles,  and  of  Dawick  in  the  same 
vice-count),  on  the  resignation  of  Jacobi  Yauch; 
the  first  is  dated  in  January,  and  the  other  in 
August  1334:.     By  the  above  Mar^^aret  Lundia 
be  had  a  so[VT-J.ame8  his  heir,  and  a  daugjiterj 
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Janet,  who  married  George  Brown  of  Cohtone, 
lierinolhery  Margaret  Luiidiii,  being  one  of  the 
parlies  contractors,  as  appears  by  their  contract 
u  1536,  in  the  archives  of  the  family  of  Colstone. 
Dayid  of  Smailhoim  died  in  1535,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son, 

10..  James  Priugle  of  Smailhoim  Tower,  who 
wts  possessed  of  a  vast  estate  in  the  counties  of 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles.  He 
mrried  Johanna,  daughter  of  George  Home  of 
Wedderburn,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  his 
heir.  This  James,  the  tenth  baron  of  SmaiU 
holm,  was  in  great  favour  with  King  James  V. 
and  accompanied  his  army  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Sol  way  Moss,  in  1542,  nnd  was 
cmn  multos  alios  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  after- 
wards obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  a  ransom  of 
400merk8  sterling,  in  the  year  1543;  he  died  in 
1315,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — (li^mery 
%ol.  14.  p.  796.) 

11.  John   Pringle  of  Smailhoim  Tower  and 
Crafi;8,  who  like  his  brave  ancestors  the  defenders 
of  the  borders,  the  advanced  guard  in  the  day  of 
bttle  of  the  Scots  army,  was  always  ready  with 
iword  and  buckler  to  fight  a<;ain8t  the  enemies 
of  his  country.     He  was  in  the  Scots  army  at 
tbe  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  but  had  the  the  nn* 
common  good  fortune  to  get  off  ^ith  his  life. 
He  afterwards  became  security  to  the   English 
ibr  100  merks  of  gold,  as  the  ransom  of  Hugh 
Rose  of  Kilravock,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  same  battle. — (Sec   IVrits  of  Kiiraxocky 
^iHistori/  of  that  lamili/^  p.  148.     He  mar- 
ried Margaret,   daughter  of  the   brave  James 
Gordon  of  Lochenvar,  progenitor  of  the  Lords 
of  Kenmure,  and  got  a  charter  under  the  great 
Kal  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  for  many  lands 
in  Berwickshire  ;  amongst  the  rest  Blackchester, 
near  Lauder,   is  one;  it   is  dated   the  I^Oth  of 
March,  1557.  By  his  wife,  Margaret  Gordon^  he 
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bad  three  sons^  Andrew  his  heir— second,  Jamei 
of  Woodhouse  and  Whifebank,  who  carried  on 
the  line  of  that  family — and  third,  David,  whd 
upon  his  sire's  resignation  got  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Halcroft  in  Itoxburghshire,  for  paying 
a  certain  yearly  acknowledgment  to  Andrew,  his 
elder  brother;  dated  14th  March,  J557.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

IS.  Andrew  Pringle  of  Smailholm  and  Gala- 
shiels, who  married  the  Honourable  Mariotte; 
daughter  of  John,  fifth  Lord  Borthwick,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  James,  bis  apparent  heir.-^ 
(Peerage^  p.  79.) 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  Pringlei 
are  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the 
general  opinion  of  our  historians  is,  that  the 
nr^t  of  them,  a  man  of  distinction,  having  gone 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  his  retun 
was  called  Pilgrim^  which  in  process  of  time 
was  corrupted  to  Pringle.  The  coat  of  arms 
alludes  to  this,  being  a  saltier,  a  pilgrim  crofs, 
and  escalop  shell ;  the  shell  pilgrims  usually 
>vore  in  their  hats. — {See  Geo.  Mackenzie  Nit' 
bet^  and  Douglas^  p.  208.)  They  ought  to  have 
a  pilgrim  for  their  right  supporter,  and  a  man 
armed  at  all  points  for  the  celebrity  of  their  ma^ 
tial  achievementR,  on  the  lell. 

But  to  return  to  Andrew  Pringle  ;  he  left 
one  daughter,  Susan,  who  married  Randolph 
Rowchester  of  that  ilk. — {i^ymer.)  He  made  8 
settlement  of  his  estate,  containing  an  entail  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  male,  with  Mariotte  his 
spouse,  which  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  of  bis 
brother  James  Pring'e  of  VVhitebank  and  Wood- 
house,  dated  J568.— (PfWf^  WhiiebanhJ) 

13.  James  Pringle,  only  son  and  apparent 
heir  of  Andrew  Pringle  of  Smailholm,  upon  hit 
father's  resignation,  got  a  charier  under  the 
great  seal  Jncoho  Hop  Pringle  de  Smaiihoim  ri 
Galashiels  ierrarum^  Craiglight,  &c.  jacem  i$ 
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tUrick  Forest;  dated  in  the  year  1588.  He 
urried  a  daugliier  of  Robert  Scott  of  Knight- 
spotlie  and  Scotsstavert,  director  of  chancery^ 
ud  died  before  bis  father,  leaving  a  son  (Chart* 
k  Pub.  Archives)^ 

14.  Sir  James,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
ind  got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
aods  of  Galashiels,  in  1599.  There  was  a  bond 
af  friendship  and  manrent  entered  into  by  several 
hnilies  of  the  name  of  Pringle,  who  became 
Mtually  bound  to  assist  and  defend  one  another 
igainst  all  mortals,  the  King's  Majesty  only  ex- 
xpted.  We  will  only  mention  the  subscribers^ 
M  the  deed  is  too  long  for  our  space  in  this  little 
irork  : — First,  James  Prins^le  of  Smailholra  ; 
weond,  James  Pringle  of  Woodhouse  ;  third, 
Janes  Pringle  of  that  ilk ;  fourth,  George 
Pringle  younger  of  Newhall,  son  and  heir  of 
James  of  Woodhouse  ;  fifth,  George  Pringle  of 
Tarwoodlee  ;  sixth,  George  Pringle  of  Blunlee ; 
•erenth,  James  Pringle  younger  of  Whitebank. 
This  association  is  dated  at  Galashiels  the  26th 
iky  of  July,  1594  {in  the  Archives  of  the  Famili/ 
ofSiitchet.) 

This  Sir  James  married  a  daughter  of  Ker  of 
Linton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — First,  David, 
who  died  before  his  father,  unmarried — second, 
John,  who  became  his  father's  heir.  II is  eldest 
daughter,  Jane,  married  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Harden,  whose  son  Hugh,  upon  the  death  of  John 
Pringle  of  Smailholm  Crag,  her  brother,  who 
iO'-vived  her,  became  heir  of  line  of  this  family, 
and  was  progenitor  of  the  Scots  of  Gala— (Sfe 
tkeir  Register  of  Title.)  His  second  daughter 
carried  Sir  John  Murray  of  Philiphaugh.  This 
James  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and 
was  in  such  favour  with  King  James  VI.  that  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him, 
wbich  appears  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal, 
in  the  year  1616,  for  the  lands  of  Craiglighl  ai\d 
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Blackch^ster.    €um  Mohndint — it    stiles' 
mHiii — and  being  much  about  the  court  of 
James,  be  much  encumbered  bis  estate. 
Charles   I.  also  granted  him  a  charter  of 
same  description,  anno  16^.     Sir  James  wi 
to  Newcastle  from  Smailholm,  where  he  ~ 
resided  long,  and  died  in  the  former  city  in  ll 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  only  son, 

15.  John  Pringle,  generally  designated- 
9mailholm  Crag,  who  was  also  a  bad  econc 
so  what  with  his  father^s  debts  and  his  own 
of  the  paternal  estate  was  carried  off  by  li 
diligence;  by  diligence  men  generally  acqulii 
fortunes,  but  this  sort  of  diligence  ivould  mil 
even  a  princely  fortune — it  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  it.  i4e  never  married,  and  of  course  had  M 
heirs.  We  have  said  above  that  he  was  settle! 
heir  to  his  father,  Sir  James,  on  a  brief  of  cbaiH 
cery^  which  we  know  by  a  return  dated  the  yeiff 
he  died,  I64J,  in  the  charier  chest  of  tU 
Pringles  of  Whitebank  ;  thus  he  did  not  lout 
survive  his  father,  but  before  his  death  he  sold 
Smailholm  Crags  to  Sir  William  Scott  of  Hardei) 
whose  estate  of  Merton  joins  Smailholm — thi 
tower  then  went  to  decay.  We  have  also  stated 
above  that  an  old  lady  lived  in  it  after  the  yeal 
1700;*  and  the  last  person  who  was  in  it  to  dweM 
was  her  housekeeper,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  her  family  at  Ford,  near  Ford  Castle,  ifl 
Northumberland.  1  saw  it  first  in  1790,  when 
it  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it  now  is.  The 
heir  of  the  old  lady,  who  married  her  daughter^ 
was  called  Alexander  Dickson,  built  Smailholm 
house,  to  which  the  present  village  of  Smailholm 
Joins,  and  over  the  door  of  which  appear  the 
letters  A.  D.  1706.  It  now  belongs  to  thI 
JVIellcrstain  family. 

From  the  top  of  Smailholm  Tower  there  is  i 

Page  94. 
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lificent  view  of  Hume  Castle^  not  three 
I  off.  While  Cromwell's  army  besieged 
e^  and  almopt  battered  it  down  in  the  time 
illy  Wastle,  they  also  besieged  Smailholm 
1^  m  the  time  of  the  last  John  Pringle,'.  who 
oat  tl^e  towers  and  Croiiijreirs  people 
red  down  Uie  chapel  before  he  would  Bur« 
T.  There  is  aldo  a  fine  view  of  Meller* 
toQse  froio  the  bartizan— the  splendid  seat- 
boTf^  Baillioi  £28q.  of  Jerviswood  and 
Vitain. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LIFE  OF  A  MONK,  OR  FRIAR, 

IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.     ' 


■  .   -IT 

X  HEIR  lodgings  cost  them  nothing  in  III 
Abbey;  and  the  dress  of  each  indi  vidual  is  scariw 
worth  fifteen  shillings,  being  made  by  their  op 
manufacture,  of  very  coarse  woollen  stuff.  Tlil 
wear  (at  Dryburgh)  white,  being  white  friar%iii 
have  neither  linen  nor  stockings,  and  have  u$ 
dels  with  boot  legs  and  wooden  soles,  for  shgli 
However,  though  they  are  seldom  or  never  ilil 
tressed  for  eating,  or  drinking,  clothes,  or  loi| 
ing,  yet  they  live  in  general  a  very  bard  M 
uncomfortable  life.  They  must  rise  every  dl 
very  early  to  sing  matins  in  the  choir,  say  tbd 
masses,  and  hear  people's  confessions.  This  In 
business  many  will  think  very  agreeable,— yet 
could  never  find  any  confessor  pleased  with  tU 
task.  Some  of  them  whose  veracity  1  have  i 
reason  to  doubt,  have  assured  me  that  this  boi 
ness  is  very  tiresome,  because  the  largest  numbi 
of  their  penitents  are  entirely  unknown  tothei 
and  they  repeat  almost  the  same  stories  over  ai 
over  again, — because  they  can  seldom  see  the 
faces,  and  because  those  who  commit  singuli 
and  curious  sins  seldom  go  to  confess  them|  ai 
only  the  vulgar  tease  them  for  whole  hours  wil 
their  petty  scruples,  simple  fooleries  and  A 
baucheries,  and  ridiculous  vices.  If  all  peopl 
were  to  tell  their  real  doings  or  misdoings  ha 
estly,  which  few  will  do,  the  confessors  woo! 
have  the  means  of  knowing  the  world  better  th 
any  set  of  men  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  tl 
case,  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  remarkat 
ignorant  on  this  head«    And  I  have  often  h 
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occasion  to  observei  that  the  confessors,  both 
Inars  and  priests,  have  not  only  a  great  affection, 
bat  an  unbounded  veneration  for  women,  and 
ippear  not  to  value  men  much,  and  though  that 
reneration  may  be  attributed  to  the  sexes  superior 
goodness,  of  which  they  are  informed  by  means 
of  confession,  yet  many  of  our  wags  suspect  that 
the  confessors  never  can   read   the  hearts  of 
jemales,  and  that  they  are  more  insincere  in  their 
ionfessions  than  men — and  confess  odd  thinsa 
nder  the  rose.    When  the  fatiguing  task  of  the 
iMNning  is  over,  the  friars  go  to  dinner,  at  twelve 
l*clock  exactly,  which  is  always  very  scanty;— 
irhile  they  dine  they  do  not  speak,— but  listen  to 
6ae  of  their  brethren,  who  reads  some  book  all 
ftp  time  of  dinner.    After  dinner,  a  full  hour  isf 
|iven  for  recreation,  which  consists  in  walking 
pbout  their  garden  in  summer,  or  sitting  round 
Hub  refectory  fire,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
ireathall  in  winter,  chattering,  telling  stories, 
or  disputing  with  each  other  ;  after  which,  they 
fo  to  sing  again  for  another  hour,  and  when  this 
IS  over  those  who  choose  to  go  out,  kneel  before 
one  of  their  superiors,  kiss  the  hem  of  his  gar* 
uent,  and  they  beg  permission  for  so  doing, 
which  is  seldom  denied.    Those  who  chuse  to 
stay  at  home  retire  to  their  cells  to  read,  write, 
or  to  do  some  manual  work.    At  sunset  they 
Bust  always  be  within  doors  to  sing  prayers  be* 
fi)re  supper,  after  which  they  all  withdraw  and 
and  go  immediately  to  bed  if  they  chuse,  or  look 
over  their  books,  or  mend  their  garments  for  an 
Iwuror  two;  and  this  is  the  only  time  almost 
they  can  freely  bestow  on  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
JBg.    As  their  meals  are  not  plentiful,  so  their 
bds  are  none  of  the  softest,  but  consist  of  a 
Biattress  stuffed  with  the  best  straw  or  leaves, 
with  a  coarse  coverlet  of  cloth,  and  no  sheets. 
There  they  throw    themselves    down.     About 
midnight  they  are  awakened  by  a  thjng  like  «l 
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watchman's  rattle,  tirriled  in   all  parts  of  the 

convent  by  lay  brothers,  and   caUed  affain  to 

prayers  for  another  hour  ;  after  which  they  retire 

to  rest  till  day  break.  This  interruption  of  their 

deep  many  of  them  have  assured  me  to  be  their 

greatest  hardship,  and  that  it  is  so  unnatural  that 

no  length  of  time  ever  reconciles  them  to  it   as 

it  does  to  all  other  duties,  as  it  is  not  only  a 

hardship,  but  tends  to  impair  their  constitution ; 

yet  their  unaltered    temperance,   and    reirular 

manner  of  living,  screen  them  from  many  of  the 

disorders  incident  to  those  vi^ho  live  in  ease  and 

plenty,  and  very  few  of  them  appear  sickly  or 

puny  ;  but  all  look  florid,  robust,  and  not  di8i> 

contented,  which  by  their  enemies  is  atributedto 

their  plentiful  diet  and  lazy  way  of  living. 

We  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  thi 

nuns.     As  soon  as  the  morning  appears,  and  ia 

fvinterlong  before,  they  get  op  and  go  to  sing 

their  prayers  in  the  choir.     Then  to  breakbit 

which  consists  of  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  at 

water.    Their  dinners  are  likewise  very  fragal; 

a  cup  of  soup,  a  slice  of  bouilli^  and  a  bit  of 

cheese  with  some  fruit,  is  all  they  customarily 

Jiave— and    their    suppers    are    still    scantien 

During  Lent  and  Advent,  they  fare  still  wone^ 

for  they  have  but  one  meagre  dish  in  the  mora* 

ing,  ^ith  undressed  sallad,  and  onlv  bread  urf 

fruit  in  the  evening ;  poor  thinesj  they  scaroelj 

©ver  have  a  full  meal  except  wlien  they  receife 

a  new  nun  at  Easter,  and  at  Christmas,  and  OS 

their  Patron  Saints'  day,  once  a  year.    Thof 

fast  likewise  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  all  the 

year,  and  sing  and  pray  in  the  choir,  three  or 

four  hours  a  day  at  difterent  times.    If  they  have 

any  little  pensions  from  their  families,  as  isgoK" 

rally  the  case,  or  if  they  are  ingenious  and  lalMMrip 

ous  in  making  ribbands,  garters,  flowers,  buttonsi 

cakes,  and  i&nitting  stockings  and  other  things  for 

sale,  they  are  enabled  to  procure  themsehei 
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■ome  choccolate  and  coffee*  of  which  they  are  all 
rery  ambitions  to  barve  some  provision  of  those 
tiro  delicacies,  that  they  may  regale  themaelves 
and  their  visitoiss. — Barelli. 


TO  MY  BOOK, 

AND  POST  CHAISE  COMPANION. 

Drybvrgh  Ahbey^  AuguH  12,  1836. 
Mr  Dbar  FaiBNOy — As  you  have  attended 
tm  so  far,  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that 
h^  Tower  of  the  Southern  Abbies^  as  they  are 
Mdled,  are  very  frequently  made,  either  by  post 
Aaise  or  coach,  as  both  conveyances  can  be  had, 
done  the  whole  line  of  road.  You  leave  Edin* 
iMircfn  by  Nicholson  Street — pass  Ncwington, 
Braigmiliar  Castle  on  your  left,  Melville  Castle, 
dutifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nortk 
Isk;  then  ,Newbattle  Abbey,  the -Marquis  of 
Lotbian^s— his  park  and  gardens  are  well  worth 
letice;  at  three  miles,  pass  Libberton  village 
lod  church;  four  miles,  Gilmerton,  a  poor  vil- 
lage; Dalhousie  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's 
•vArniston  gate  worthy  of  notice — to  Fushie 
Bridge,  where,  if  in  a  post  chaise,  change  horses 
■^-an  eleven  mile  stas:e — the  horses  are  good  all 
lleng  the  road.  F>om  Fushi&  Bridge,  Mrs 
l¥ii8on's',  is  seen  Bortliwick  Castle,  in  ruins^* 
the  letter  of  licence  for  erecting  this  stately 
cistle  was  granted  the  ?d  of  June,  1430,  by  the 

Krdians  of  James  II.  of  Scots,  to  William, 
1  Lord  Borthwick  ;  itJs  90  feet  in  height  to 
Ike  battlements,  and  including  the  roof,  which  is 
iitbed,  is  1 10  feet  high^the  great  hall  is  40  feet 
IcMg,  and  tradition  says  it  was  formerly  elegantly 
idorned  with  tapestry,  &c.  Notwithstanding  its 
itreDgjh,  for  the  walls  are  J  3  feet  thick,  it  was 
teken  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1650;  a  copy  of 
Ui  sudipuuiaJs*  preserved  by  Mr  Clunieiia.his 
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article  in  the  SiatisticalHistory  of  Scotland: 
is  a  mas;nificent  ruin,  of  astonishing  streB(| 
and  still  very  entire.  Setting;  out  the  soejl 
stage ;  at  Currie-endyou  pass  Currie  House, •« 
Brown,  Esq. ;  then  Carrin^^ton,  Earl  of  Re 
berry's  ;  Haining  Shaw,  (shaw  means  a  wo0 

Crookstone;   Middleton  House;   Mitel 

son,  Esq. ;  Welherston  turnpike-bar  ;  Torso 
Inn,  twenty-three  miles  from  Edinburgb,  i 
twelve  from  Fushie  Bridge,  where  change  hoi; 
pass  Stow  village,  (from  which  Miss  Innii 
Stow  takes  her  title),  church,  and  church-ya 
pass  Gather  turnpike-gate,  near  which  is  Luf 
Castle,  in  ruins  ;  Buckholm  farm,  at  thirty  bi 
half;  Galashiels  you  see  on  the  Gala  Wi 
below  you ;  Langhaugh  House,  Captain  Clar 
B.N.;  Langlee  House,  *—^  Bruce,  Esq.  In 
distance,  on  the  right,  Abbotsford,  the  Favil 
LfOrd  Sommerville  s,  or  rather  Melrose  Pavil 
at  Melrose  stone  bridge,  St.  Helen's,  the'! 
Isaac  Haig^s,  Esq.  (a  man  of  a  thousand) 
Melrose,  thirty-six  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
thirteen  from  Torsonce.  Here  stop  and 
Melrose  Abbey,  in  ruins,  one  of  the  finest 
mains  in  Scotland  of  Gothic  architecture,  \ 
a  very  good  account  of  it  to  be  had  of  Mr  J 
Bower,  who  shows  it ;  also  Abbotsford, 
Walter  Scott's,  and  return  to  Melrose,  i 
^vhich  it  is  distant  three  miles.  Then  to  I 
burgh  Abbey,  the  second  of  these  abbies, 
seat  of  Sir  David  Erskine.  Without  returnin 
Melrose,  you  can  proceed  by  St.  Bosweli's  Gi 
towards  Jedburgh;  after  passing  St.  Bo8w< 
where  there  is  a  very  fine  castellated  inn, 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  wheri 
Grace'8  fox-hounds  are  kept  in  a  kennel, 
hunting  stable  contiguous  to  it ;  it  is  kep 
Swan,  an  industrious  fellow,  who'  is  at  pre 
xuaking  it  as  comfortable  as  he  can  ;  it  is 
finished-- where  sleep  the    first  night.     1 
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leaving  i^,  you  basson  your  right  £11168(011,  seat 

of Tlilloch,  Esq^.of  the  Honourable  East 

lodia  Coaipany*B  Service ;  here,  in  looking  back? 
voa  have  a  fine  vieur  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  tha 
Itdmontium  of  the  Romans,  very  remarkable  in 
tkir  appearance,  with  a.  fine  Roman  camp  on 
Ike  east,:  or  Praetorian^iill ;  after  passing  Hilton- 
,U1  farm,  and  Hilion-hitl  turnpike-bar,  you 
CBoie  to  Lilliard*s  edge,  where  the  battle  of  that 
nine  was  fought  in  1344,  where  the  tomb-stone 
M  loidy  Lilliard  is  still  to  be  seen.oa  the  extreme 
'  It,  or  east  end  of  tlie  battle  field.  There  is  a 
called  Lilliesleaf,  a  corruption  of  Lilliardls 
which  was  her  property,  about  three  miles 
A'  TAe*  English  had  killed  her  husband,  or 
-iveetheart,  while  foragifig,  and  she  went  into  the 
lattle  sword  in  hand  (they  say  his  sword),  and 
fdsolutely  fought  against  them  till  they  cut  her 
*ia pieces:  from  thence  you  proceed  to  Ancrum, 
•ueseat  of  Sir  William  Scott,  Bart,  of  Ancrum, 
:var  which  are  the  Malton  Walls,  under  which 
.inreral  vaults  have  been  discovered;  the  tradi- 
Jian  is,  that  it  was  a  building  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Malta, 
•vho,  on  account  of  their  splendid  achievements, 
bd  acquired  property  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
There  are.also  some  curious  caves  of  the  ancient 
Itorderers  near  Ancrum.  The  house  has  been 
peatly  enlarged  by  the  present  baronet.  On  the 
bft  U  Mount  Teviot,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's, 
t  iina  house,  but  not  qnite  finished,  and  th^ 
Waterloo  monument  on  Pinelheugh,  about  100 
ieet  high,  built  by  the  late  Marquis  and  his  ten- 
Wry,  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at 
Waterloo— this  tower  also/c// with  a  tremendous 
crash  the  year  it  was  built.  Pass  the  river 
Teviot  at  Ancrum  bridge,  a  beautiful  structure ; 
pass  Jardine-hail,   inhabited   by  the  Baron  de 

Burgh ;  Bonjedward, Jardiiie's,  Esq. ;  cross 

the  silvan  J  ed,  then  the  village  of   liongate, 
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Spread  Eagle;  see  the  Abbey,  the  Castle,  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot^s  house.  Take  a  distant  viet 
of  the  whole  of  them  from  the  picturesque  cottags 
of  John  Riddell,  Esq.  formerly  of  Grahamslaw; 
of  the  town  we  must  say  it  is  beautiful,  aal 
stands  on  the  river  Jed,  which  rises  in  the  noHk 
side  of  the  Carter  Fells,  part  of  the  Cbevioli 
fourteen  miles  above  Jedburgh,  and  runs  into  tiM 
Teviot  two  miles  below  it»  The  town^  which  ii 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  standi 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  is  well  buik 
and  populous,  and  has  a  ^ood  market  for  com 
and  cattle.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  siMwk 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Abbey^  feondedkf 
David  I.  about  1140,  a  part  of  which  ancient  pilB 
unfortunately  still  serves  for  a  parish  church)  I 
wish  the  Jedburgh  people  would  imitate  tb 
taste  of  the  people  of  Melrose  and  Diy- 
burgh,  and  build  a  new  church  ;  the  dtssenl* 
crs  have  acted  nobly  in  this  way  in  building 
places  of  worship.  There  is  a  fine  Town  [louses 
where  the  Sheriff  Court  and  Presbytery  is  held| 
and  this  town  is  a  borough  of  barony  in  the  fami^ 
of  Lothian.  The  original  name  of  this  pbM 
was  Gadborough,  from  the  Gadini,  who  anciently 
inhabited  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  tkd 
Tyne  and  the  Teviot.  In  a  charter  granted  hf 
King  William  the  Lion,  in  1165,  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Jedburgh,  the  name  is  often  spelt' 
Jedwarth,  or  Jed  ward.  The  air  of  the  place 
is  salubrious;  a  woman  lived  in  1775,  who  was 
105  years  old.  The  orchards  produce  fruit,  tiie 
remains  of  the  old  Abbey  gardens,  to  the  tuM 
of  £300  a  year — from  Melrose  to  Jedburgh  ii 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  miles.  Here  yot 
niu$»t  take  fresh  horses  for  Kelso,  and  retrace 
your  steps  as  far  as  Bonjedward — proceed  east* 
ward,  pass  Shortiveacres*  ;  near  this  village  is 

^  Shertsbiefacrest, 
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tb  celeliHrated' Roman  road    called  Wattling^ 
Street ;  there  was  a  Roman  station  on  Pinelheugh, 
OD  which  the  Waterloo  tower  formerly  mentioned 
Mands,  which  you  pass  near  again  ;  from  this 
ute,  which  is  very  high,  the  whole  county  of 
Berwick  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  distant  view  of  the 
German  Ocean*^    You  come  next  to  Crailing, 
from  which  the  CraiUng  Band  takes  its  name,  a 
kiod  of  ancient  police,  part  of  which  is  still  used 
it  Jedburgh  when  occasion  requires.    You  pass 
Crailing  kirk  and  manse,  village  and  house,  .-i». 
Ektoo,   Esq.  formerly  the    Lord    Cranstone— 
Kckford  kirk   and    manse,  and   chain    bridge, 
Mongipg  to  Robert  Mein,  Esq.  of  Ormiston, 
Sbd  Urmiston  House  ;  Eckford  liank,  the  Duke 
tf  Buccleuch'Stf    The  scenery  along  the  whole 
tf  this  road  about  Eckford  is  of  continued  beauty, 
Mlowing  the  line  of  the  Teviot,  but  more  parti- 
^rly  so  at  Sunlaws  Hill,  where  Miss  Mein 
fives,  and  where,  the  whole  course  of  the  Teviot 
to  the  Tweed  is  seen  meandering  through  an 
extensive   valley,  rendered  highly   picturesque 
both    by  nature    and    art.     The    Grahamslaw 
Qd  Sunlaws  caves  are  extraordinary  remains 
tf  border  under  ground  habitations  and  hiding 
places,  one  of  which,  at  Sunlaws,  was  used  as  a 
Mable  for  troop  horses  when  the  Pretender  past 
ttrough  this  part  of  the  country  in  1745,  and  is 
ItiUcalled  the  horse  cave.  You  then  pass  Hieton, 
Boiburgh,  Springwood  Park,  the  seat  of  young 

6 George  bcott  Douglas,  Bart.,  along  Kelso 
dge  into  Kelso ;  from  the  bridge  see  Floors 
Wtle,  the  magnificent  habitation  of  the  young 
Dake  of  Roxburghe — Kelso  to  the  Cross  Keys, 
kr  Yule's,  an  excellent  inn.  Kelso  is  beautifully 
fttoated,  surrounded  by  hills  in  the  form  of  an 
teiphitheatre.  The  bridge  adds  much  to  the 
knuty  of  the  place,  so  does  the  old  Abbey,  the 
lurrounding  walks  and  the  fine  scenery  all  con- 
ttire  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
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residences  in  Scotland,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  tourists.     The   Abbey  was   formerly  a  vast 
edifice,  and  is  now   a  venerable  monument  of 
taste  and  magnificence.     It  was  built  by  David 
I.  King  of  Scotland,  in   1128,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist; 
here  James  IL  of  Scots  was  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon,  and  his  son  James  111.  crowned; 
Kelso  bell  is  in  Hexham  Abbey — so  monks  could 
thieve  as  well  as  others  in  those  days.  The  view 
from  the  library  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
travellers,  for  from  thence  is  seen  the  junctionof 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot.  We  now  bend  oursteptp 
after  a  good  night's  rcs^t,  back  to  Edinburgh ;  tM 
road  runs  along  the  Duke  of  Roxburgise^s  pari 
wall,  up  a  new  cut,  (which  docs  the  trustees  of 
the  road  great  credit)  towards  Newton  Don,  Sir 
Alexander  Don's,  the   youthful   proprietor,  to 
Stilchell,  Sir  John  Prin<rle's.  The  view  looking 
back  from  this  spot  to  Kelso,  is  particularly  ro- 
mantic, and  very  extensive,  having  before  youas 
on  a  map  Kelso  and  its  Abbey,  the  Floors,  Rox- 
burgh Castle,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Spring- 
wood  Park,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed; 
and  to  the  west  the  three  Eildon  Hills  in  the 
distance,  Neuthorn  hill,  village,  and  kirk.  Pass 
Mellerstain,  George  Baillie,  Esq.  a  magnificent 
baronial  mansion ;  cross  the  river  Eden,  Nenthoro 

House,  belonging  to  Roy,  Esq. ;  GonloB 

villa^'^e,  girf,>vith  Eaat  Gordon,  the  title  of  Duke 
to  the  Gordon  family,  but  is  now  become  only  * 
marquie^ate,  under  the  title  of  Huntly,a  placeio 
this  neighbourhood.  See  Hume  Castle,  which  duf- 
ilicr  ihe^warson  the  borders,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
1 . %v  as  taken  bj  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  almost  bat- 
tered to  the  ground,  as  also  Smailholm  Tower, 
the  baruken  of  which  was  destroyed  by  hU  can- 
no 
uear 
property 
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near  Huntlywood,  from  which  the  Marquis 
intly  takes  his  title,  are  two  farms,  Rumble- 
nd  ilumbletonlaw,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
intownand  Romaiitownlaw,  which  makes  it 
probable  the  Romans  had  a  station  here, 
n  the  law  there  are  the  remains  of  extensive 
cations;  Lenjerwood  House, —*  Baillie, 
Legerwood  Kirk  ;  Bassendean  House,  ■ 
ij  hsq. ;  Spottiswoode  House,  Spottis- 

?,  Esq.  Near  this  are  the  remains  of  two 
lit  towers,  monuments  of  the  state  of  society 
3- time  of  our  ancestors,  where,  with  the 
•tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  there 
no  other  save  tl^e  castellated  tower  and  the 
re.  Whiteburn  Inn— chan^^e horses,  Boond* 
cross  the  Boon  water  ;  Thirlstane  Castle, 
of  Lauderdale's.  This  castle  has  stood  the 
f  live  centuries  ;  there  are  some  noble  ap- 
lents  in  it,  one  oK  which  is  preserved  in  the 
of  the  a^e  of  the  original  building ;  cross 
lauJer  water  to  Lauder  town.  The  factious 
ity  nsnembled  here  in  the  time  of  James  111. 
ut  Thomas  Cochrane,  who  had  been  created 
of  iViarch,  and  three  or  four  of  James' 
8  to  death  by  hanging  them  over  the  Brig 
tuder.     Pass  CarlVae  jMill  Inn  to  Oxton — 

1  House,  Justice  Hall,  Airllouse, 8om- 

lle,  Esq. ;  tlirough  Oxton  parish  passes 
*eat  Roman  road  Irom  Borough  Bridge  to 
^thians,  and  can  be  traced  through  the 
i  of  this  parish,  the  girth-gate  came  also 
Melrose  to  Ilestlaw  house,  or  castle,  where 
lonks  used  to  rest  on  their  way  from  Jed- 
I,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and  Melrose,  to  Edin- 
I.  Come  then  to  Lourie's  Den,  cross  Sautra 
on  the  top  of  which  was  the  remains  of  an 
tal  (old  name  for  an  inn),  built  by  Malcolm 
n  1  im,  Soutra  Hill  is  one  of  the  range  of 
lammermuir  Hills,  which  terminate  at  St. 
i  Head  3  it  is  l^CO  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  and  from  the  top  of  it  is  one  of  the  fin 
views  in  Scotland—Edinburgh  and  its  Castle,. 
Pentlond  Hills,  North  Berwick  Law,  Tratir 
liaw,  Haddington,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  i 
distant  hills  of  Fife,  Largo  Law,  &c.  &c.  N 
this  are  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  encampmei 
they  are  round  and  oval,  called  Kings  by 
common  people ;  here  the  country  is  barren  i 
covered  with  heath.  Enter  Berwickshire,  p 
Liindean-head,  Hoptonhaugh-head,  to  Bh 
gbiels  Inn,  a  new  built  or  rather  rebuilt  iniii 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart : — before  you  come 
Blackshiels  you  pass  Woodcot,  the  seat 
Colonel  Thomas  Erskine  Napier;  pass  F 
village  and  kirk;  after  changing  horses,  to  Bb 

castle,- Mackay,  Esq. :  this  ancient  buildi 

is  sometimes  called  Cakemuir  Castle,  and 

though  still  entire  and  inhabited,  is  certaini} 

very  great  antiquity  ; — the   most   ancient  p 

thereof  consists  of  a  square  tower,  four  stor 

high,  withhold  projecting  battlements surroui 

in^  the  roof.  In  the  tower  there  is  an  apartnn 

called  Queen  Mary's  loom,  which  it  is  truditii 

ally  reported  that  unfortunate  Princess  occup 

after  escaping  disguised  in  man^s  apparel  fr 

Borthwick  Castle,  mentioned  above,  when  t: 

place  became  surrounded  by  Lord  Home  and 

followers,  and  before  she  went  to  join  Botbn 

at  Dunbar.     There  is  the  remains  of  intreiK 

ments  near  Longfaugh  ;  it  stands  on  a  rin 

ground,  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  may  easily 

traced.  It  is  probable  some  great  battle  hasw 

fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  from  the  quantit] 

human  and  horse  bones  which  have  been  duff 

there.     Go  on  to  Creightondean,  near  whicn 

Creighton  Castle,  once  the  habitation  of  L 

Chancellor  Creighton,  ioint-guardian  with 

Earl  of  Callendar,  of  Ring  James  II.  in 

minority,  called  James  with  the  fiery  face,  ft 

a  red  wine  mark  on  one  of  his  cheeks.    1 
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iBc^IIor  Creighton  was  a  powerful  and  a 
rited  statesman  in  very  turbulent  times,  and 
opposer  of  (be  bold  and  bloody  deeds  of  the 

Cwerful  Earl  of  Douglas.  During  the  life 
rd  Creighton  it  was  besieged,  taken,  and 
lered  to  the  ground  by  William  £arl  of 
iglas,  bi>t  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Lord 
igbton  :  it  is  the  property  of  Bum  Callender, 
|.;  Pathhead,  a  long  village;  proceed  to 
isterhall,  -«— -  Kinnear,  Esq. ;  see  Oxenford 
tie,  Sir  John  Dalrymple's,  Bart. ;  FordaU 
B  and  Fordal  House — a  Roman  carnp^- 
ffrkshall  Inn,  cross  the  river  at  Newmills — a 
view  of  Dalkeith  House,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
ich's,  and  grounds  ;  enter  Dalkeith,  Little 
Dce,  which  takes  its  name  from  Kidzio,  and 
Frencli  servants  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
ng  up  their  abode  there,  when  that  Queen 
her  mother  were  at  Craigmiliar  ;  Salisbury 
!en,  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick's  ;  line  view  of 
hurSeat,(ArdnaSaid,  Hill  of  Archers)  where 
royal  archers,  the  Kina^'s  body  guard,  used 
•raetice  at  the  target.  Newington  and  Ediii- 
'h.  On  this  tour  I  would  advise  the  young 
*i8t  to  make  three  days  of  it ;  sleep  the  first 
It  at  St.  Bosweirs  Green  Inn,  Swan's,  a  splen- 
new  inn  built  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
;cb,  in  a  castellated  form,  close  to  St.  Bos- 
Ts  and  the  Duke's  hunting  stable  ;  sleep  the 
»nd  night  at  the  Cross  Keys,  Kelso,  and  home 
Idiuburgh  the  third  night.  Coaches  ply  the 
lie  road,  and  excellent  ones  they  are.  The 
cher  coach  from  the  Waterloo,  will  set  the 
•ist  down  at  Melrose,  or  St.  Boswell's,  just 
le chooses;  the  same  coach  next  day  will  take 
on  to  Jedburgh ;  from  Jedburgh  to  Kelso 
the  Hawick  and  Berwick  coach  ;  and  from 
so  to  Edinburgh  by  the  Tweedside  coach,  or 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  coach.  Now,  as 
ave  made  the   tourist  my  post  chaise  com- 
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patiion  8o  lona^,  I  will  conclude  by  advising  hii 
to  take  fine  \Veather  for  his  journey,  and  belidijp 
me  to  be  his  (or  her>  very  oblis^ed  friend, 

DAVlb  ERSKlNa/i 
To  my  Book  and  Post  Chaise 
Companion, 
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PosTSC  R  iPT. — Before  finally  closing  the  won^ 
1  have  found  a  few  articles  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned. 

One  of  the  old  keys  of  the  Abbey  of  Dryburfh 
was  found  A.D.  18 i^,  among  the  rubbish ;'tJ|e 
head  is  different  from  a  common  key,  and  instead 
of  a  pipe  at  the  other  end,  it  has  a  long  sharp 
spike ;  this  Lord  Buchan  placed  in  his  iibrarfj 
under  the  bust  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 

A  stone  hatchet  was  found  the  same  year,  tW 
which  Lord  Uuchan  put  the  following  inscrip' 
tion — 

Found  on  the  Bass  Hill  ef  Dr> bargh,  the  place  of 

ancient  sacrifice  and  interment,  amongst  akbc^^ 

A.D.  1812.    (Signed;  Bucean. 

May  13.— An  iron  fetter  has  been  this  daj 
found  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbey,  by  Lad! 
Erskine,  and  is  now  in  posses'^ion  of  the  autbof 

A  very  curious  stone  coilin  was  found  a* 
this  place  under  the  following  circumstances:'* 
The  farmer,  Mr  Miller,  (of  the  Royal  ScOji 
regiment),  had  occasion  to  dig  a  four  foot  drai* 
round  his  house  ;  and  the  workmen,  at  the  N 
E.  corner  of  ihe  house,  came  upon  a  number  o 
quarried  stones,  which  they  had  to  remo^ 
(April  2,  18:^0.)  At  last^  about  three  feet  deep 
they  came  to  a  very  large  one,  which,  wh* 
struck  with  a  pick,  sounded  hollow  ;  Mr  I' 
happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  the  workmen  td 
him  they  had  found  what  they  supposed  thestt' 
terraneous  passage  between  Drj  burgh  and  (^ 
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Melrose.    Afterwards,  on  raisings  up  the  lid  of 

diecolGii,  we  saw  a  skull,  two  shin  bones,  and 

one  rib;  fill  the  other  remains  had  returned  to 

their  original  dust.     It  being;  frosty  ueather  at 

tbetime,.  with  three  days  snow,  1  had  the  sar* 

cophagus  conveyed  to  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of 

tke  Abbey  on  a  sledge.     The  workmen  put  the 

tkull  and'bones  in  a  box,  and  buried  them  in  the 

ibbey  church*yard,  but  not  before  the  measure 

wag  taken  of  the  leg  bones,  which  was  19  inches. 

The  coffin  was  about  a  ton  weight,  of  one  solid 

Mone  ;  it  measured  6  feet  3  inches,  inside  mea- 

lii^,  in  length,  and  SO   inches   broad   at   the 

ihoulders — it  is  of  the  pink  coloured  stone  of  the 

Mighbourhood.     But    the    most    extraordinary 

Crt  of  the  whole  was  a  stone  pillow  for  the 
ad,  with  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  skull ; 
this  stone  is  white  and  very  soft,  and  now  that  it 
bexposed  to  the  air,  it  dec(>mpose«<,  or  blous. 
There  is  a  round  hole  in  tire  cufiin  to  let  t!ie 
ishes  subside. 

1  have  placed  this  curious  stone  coffin  imme- 
tliately  opposite  the  buryintr-place  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  There  is  no  inscription  on  it ;  it  was 
Ijiiig  from    south-east    to    north-west.     Many 

CVces  of  coffins  have  been  found  on  this  spot 
fore.  The  site  is  close  to  the  Temple  which 
tke  Earl  of  Duchan  built  in  honour  of  Thomson. 
^(Tratisaclions  of  the  SocUl^  of  Anllquaries^ 
l&f8,  p.  48.) 

Jlr  1  have  by  accident  this  moment  (May  1, 
IteS),  found  the  following  curious  article  : — 

in  1322,  the  monastery  of  Dr}buri;h  was  plun- 
dered, and  a  great  part  of  it  burnt  by  the  army 
•f  Edward  of  England,  and  again  suffered  in 
1M4,  (November  9),  l)y  the  troops  of  Henry 
Vlll.  In  the  jear  1560,  an  act  wai^  passed  by 
tke  reforming  (it  ought  to  have  been  (/^forming) 
Citates  of  the  church,  for  demolishing  cloisters 
lad  abbey  churcheS;  when  Dr^  burgh  Abbey  was 
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destroyed  (by  Wbeatly  and  other8>aiiiongH 
rest,  and  left  nearly  in  its  present  state. 
turn  relish  potuit  suadere  malorum.  .    ^   ^: 

Archbishop  Spottiswoodof  Berwickshire  n 
(anno  1560)| — ^^  The  verv  sepulchres  of  the 
were  not  spared ;  the  reg^isters  of  the  churcl 
libraries  were  cast  into  the  fire,  the  hol^*  vei 
and  whatsoever  men  could  make  gain  <] 
timber,  lead,  bells,  plate,  &c.  were  put  up  to 
so  that  in  a  word  all  was  ruined,  and  what 
escaped  in  the  first  tumult,  did  now  undergi 
same  calamity/.' — (See  6poiii9wood  and  Sibb 

The  Abbot  misfht  in^  these  words  have  i 
leave  of  his  fraternity — 

Tend  ma  to-night ; 

May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  datj; 

Perhaps  yoa  sbali  not  tee  me  more ;  or  if, 

A  mangled  shadow  ;  perchanee  to-morrow 

You'll  serve  another  master.    I  look  on  yon 

As  one  that  takes  bis  ieave.    Mine  honest  friends^ 

1  turned  yuu  not  away ;  but  like  a  master 

Married  to  your  good  senrice,  stay  till  death  : 

Tend  me  lo-night  two  hours;  1  ask  no  more, 

And.(»ed  reward  yo»  for  it* 

JShaksspea 
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XHE  GODS  OF  THE  GREEKS.  AKD  TURIR 
PRINCELY  LIKENESSES. 

ifincrffULLT  BXDZPATSD  TO  TBK  MUTB  OMUX;  TROTLE, 

AParmanmdk 
Written  by  SiK  DAVID  ERSKINE,  BerwicksUrt. 


tmt^  Fr€€  MamnCB  Anthem^**^  Omu  Ut  m  jprepart:^ 


Critd  Jove  in  his  car. 

Whan  sounding  to  war, 
GnatRaniy  the  YIII.  was  like  nuo  me. 

And  Juno  did  smile, 

At  the  uiiig  tit  th*  while^r^ 
^  Amgon  Kate  my  lilieneik  1  see, 

Apello  did  rise, 
A  God  Tery  wise ; 
'o  X*nd*tiek  the  Great  I  my  friendship  did  prove, 
And  Venus  she  sighM, 
The  heaVnly  bine  e)*J,— 
^^&  Mary  o'Scolt  was  like  am— ^aeen  of  Love* 

Then  Mars  did  loud  roa% 
^  As  he  march'd  o'er  tb*  floor, 

^^poleon  of  France  was  most  like  to  WJi, 

And  Neplune  did  sing, 

Wilh  elfgant  mien, 
^^  lY.  of  the  Williams  is  King  of  the  Sjba. 

Then  Bacchus  rose  op, 
^  And  drank  off  bis  cup, 

Jo«^^og  of  Spain's  my  Vicc-roy  of  Wint. 

And  Momus  be  laugh'd,. 
p  As  good  grape  he  qaaff*d, 

^^p«  Seitus  the  V.  laugh'd  well  in  his  time* 

Minerva  look'd  grave, 
-..  And  »ang  but  one  stave, 

£li^*l^^lj  of  Kngland  with  me  did  agree. 

And  Vulcan  he  roar'd, 
n^  As  he  rose  from  the  board^ 

^*  Oitoman  Turk  with  my  aavil  made  ffee* 

Bellona  came  in, 

In  brave  warlike  trim^ 
^•on  Cbrisiian  the  Sv%'ede  on  earth  made  a  fuss, 

And  Dian'  ihe  Chaste, 
^         As  her  Zone  she  brac'd~- 
°Hi;VdLucrace  of  Rome  was  like  unto  II3. 
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Then  up  tbc  Gods  %9k. 

Some  mellow,  some  not, 
Somt  laugh*d  and  lome  drank  likt  Hcrots  of  fame  ; 

United  tbey  nvnat^  "  \ 

Ere  their  rercl  was  o*er. 
Thai  the  Holy  AJISabct  watf  lik*  nnta  them. 


ADDHESS  TO  THE  SIUDE  OP  THOMSQ] 
On  Am  Commem^ratf^  at  Einmm^  U^JfhurgMifrmi 
Written  by  Robert  Burns,  who  was  preM 
The  late  Earl  of  Buchan^  President. 


While  virgin  Spriko,  b>  £dcn*8  flood, 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 
Or  pranks  the  Rod  in  frolic  mood, 
Or  tunes  ^olian  strains  between  :  . 

While  SuMBiER,  with  a  matron  grace. 
Retreats  to  Drtbvrgh's  cooUng  fbadtn 
Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  oi  ihe^piky  blade: 

Whi'e  AuTDMN,. benefactor  kind. 
By  Tweed  Erects  his  oged  head ; 
And  sees,  with  self- approving  mind, 
£ach  cieature  on  his  bounty  fed 4* 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
Tlie  hills,  whence  classic  Yfirrow  flow^,  ^ 
Housing  tlie  turltid  torrent's  rottr. 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows  • 

S  >  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  Year, 
SUhU  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  basturon 
While  Scotia,  with  exuliing  tear, 
Ptoclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  Soji, 


CEIRT£RS  IN  THE  P0SS1i:SS10N  OP  SIR  DAVID 
£RSIUN£  OF  DRYBURGH.* 

"JohaoBCf  Comes  Buchqahanie,  ac  DoRter  ct  bar  de  Glen* 
cotiti'r,  honorabili  viro  Aiidrae  Bard  de  Livtroklaw,  terrax  meat 
ii  Gieaculhili   and  Aachmeddan,  infra  vie   de   Banff,  28  Oct. 

"  JOKE,  ERLL  OF  BOVCQVHANE, 

••  With  my  hand." 
(Ssalattathcd.) 

9 

"  Jaeobai  Comet  Mnravieniis,  &c  Georgio  Baird  ur  Aucbmadast 
— ter  de  Glencathill,  infra  viode  Aberdene.  1585. 

••  JA^MES  STEWART." 
(Seal  attached.) 

**  Roberta!  et  Cbriglioa,  Comet  et  Comitit«a  Rnchaniae,  ae 
D.  N.  S,  and  d.  b.  a  de  Glendovachie,  &o.  Georgio  Ouilvie  de 
Dimlugai,  &c«  Terrat  de  Tarlair,  infra  Tic  de  Banff,  21  November, 
1574. 

«« CRISTEN  STEWART*  BUCIUNE." 

(Seals  attached,) 

*'  John,  Cnmmendatour  of  Inchmahomack,  to  Alexander  Scott, 
■atician  and  organist  for  the  Deacon  of  our  qiiicr  in  mu«ic  and 
playing,  and  for  other  reasonable  causes,  &c,  ane  chanuounn  portion 
ofonraaid  place,  with  fire,  chamber,  candle,  Ac** 
(Hit  teal  prttti/  entire,) 

"  Jame<,  Commendataur  of  the  Prionet  of  St.  Androis  and  Pitten* 
wcim*  Deed  of  reversion,  landt  of  Aliacbyne,  Nether  Ardmort^ 
within  the  sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen,  15  March,  lASH. 

*•  JA.  COMKN.  OF  SANCTAND/* 
(Seal  preserved,) 

"  Ch.  con.  under  the  great  seal  by  James  V.  of  a  ch.  of  Walter 
Q^ilvie  of  Dunlugai,  Kut.  and  Hon  viro  Jacobo  Gordon  dc  CuU 
qubodiettone.  Terras  de  Ftutri,  &c.  iofra  vie  de  Banff,  ch.  con* 
Smcd,  is  dated  2'i  August,  15Z6,  The  ch.  of  cou.  is  dated  three  days 
before.'* 

**  Ch.  Rol>ert  and  Christian,  Farl  and  Countess  of  Buchan,  to 
George  O^^^ilvie  of  DuulugHs,  uf  13  roods  of  lauds  in  the  burgh  of 
Doon,  1574.*' 

*  Diicovercd  in  consequence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  StMher- 
land  having  requested  lu  kiio-«v  whether  there  were  ujiy  Murray 
•barters  ut  Dr%  burgh  AUl)ey. 
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**  Cbt  under  the  great  seal  of  Jaaiet  111. — Amneolo  Dotim 
Stf  wart,  Miiiti  et  Margarete  de  OgiWie,  Apoota  Sam,  ta 
dt  Doun,  &e.  infra  vie  de  Banfl^  1*  March,  1466/' 

*'  Ch.  John,  Commendaror  of  the  Abbey  of  Drybnrgh  H 
vent  of  the  s^men,  &«.  tcttii  to  David  Oswald  and  EKii 

derick,  hu  spouse,  acres  ^  hind  ia  tb«  nvighbaofheit 

■  i_ 
•' 

**  Gift  ondcr  the  privj  seal,  Mary  Qoet n  of  Scots,  to  Ml 
of  Moray,  of  the  daid,  nonenlricst  mai)«,  &g.  uf  the  lands  (i 
cufbill,  &C  by  nonentry  through  the  decease  of  umqahO 
Karl  of  Bucban,  S2  S«plember,  IfigS**' 

AaU  maay  olbers* 


l^E  £NI>. 


^vinUdbtf  Alex*  Lcadbetter,  Kel90» . 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


filOGRAPHY  OF  JETHRO  TULL,  Esa. 

LtucewUdfrom  TULLIAS  AGRICOLA, 

(koriebntod  Agricalt^rist,  wbo  rt^ided  often  with  Mr  Vinlnyiia 
«t  Dxybugh ;  bot  whose  homt  was  at  KickDewton, 
in  Northumberland*. 

Hy  dear  Author  of  the  Tales  of  mt 
liAiTDLO  RD, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  several  of 
four  warlike  tales  about  men  cased  in  iron^  like 
Asters,  attacking  stone  towers  seventy  feet  high 
rith  fire  and  sword,  and  sacking  and  battering 
Utemto  the  ground ;  of  making  fire  fly  out  of  the 
BXtage  tops,  and  then  carrying  off  horses,  oxen, 
nd  household  gear ;  sometimes  beautiful  young 
limsels,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  and  some- 
tbeB  even  the  oldest  son  of  a  brave  border  baron, 
tod  marrying  him,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  to  some 
other  border  baron's  comely  daughter,  and  they 
4ieD  prod  ucing  a  whole  clanship  of  comely  cousins 
Scarry  on  the  border  warfare  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Once  1  heard  of  a  border  baron  taking 
his  cow  to  London  with  him,  and  sensible  old 
Hawkby  not  liking  the  confined  air  of  London, 
fading  her  way  back  to  Lauder  again.  When 
this  was  told  to  the  cunning  King  James — ^^  Aye 
Vit,*'  said  the  King,  *'  how  the  deel  did  she  get 
•cross  the  borders  ?  where  were  the  moss-troop- 
ers, that  none  of  them  picked  her  up  by  the 
ny  >"_"  Oh,'*  said  the  relater,  "  the  laird  had 
put  the  broad  arrow  on  her  rump,  and  the  moss- 
ttoopers  were  afraid  the  coxo  (pronouncing  it  the 
Knglish  way)  was  your  Majesty's;"  "  aye,"  said 
<he  King,    ^'  and  the   broad  arrow  gave    the 

«  Written  in  1820. 
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moss-troopers  a  cowy  (the  King  pronouncing  it 
in  the  southern  way) — But,  respected  authorbf 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  I  wish  to  tell  you  t 
tale  of  a  less  warlike  strain.  As  1  have  readiB 
your  warlike  tales,  I  do  not  see  why  you  shooM 
Dot  read  one  of  my  more  peaceable  ones,  but  I 
must  tell  you  before  1  begin,  your  warlike  taki 
have  not  given  me  a  irozz7,and  I  shall  continueil 
fond  of  your  warlike  tales  as  ever,  and  1  sincerek 
hope  they  will  continue  a  good  milk  cow  to  ye) 
as  long  as  you  live ;  for  if  1  may  judge  from  yoir 
writings:,  no  one  possesses  the  milk  of  humtt 
kindness  more  than  you  do.  Now,  as  you  see  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  with  you,  and  ul 
going  to  say  nothing  more  about  a  cow,  praylft 
me  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  of  a  redoubtM 
cultivator  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  tin 
Tweed,  called  Jethro  Tull,  of  a  fine  old  faniA^ 
in  Yorkshire.  This  Jethro  Tull  was  born  JR 
Wooler ;  one  day  his  mother  came  north  to  see 
her  father  and  mother,  who  lived  near  Yeveriii| 
Bell,  and  being  nearerhertime  than  she  wasawaiv 
of,  the  lively  little  Jethro  first  saw  the  light  it 
Wooler.  "  Aye,"  said  a  sensible  old  lady  whi 
was  present,  ^'  as  he  is  born  at  Wooler,  he'U 
either  be  a  \i  ool  farmer,  or  a  corn  farmer  ;'*  add 
as  he  was  born  on  the  mother^s  visit  to  his  grand* 
father  and  grandmother,  near  Yevering  Bellf 
the  old  folks  said  he  was  a  gift  of  Providence  IP 
them,  andthey  would  not  part  with  young  Jethro; 
so  he  gradually  grew  first  to  bojs  estate,  whiB 
he  went  to  school  near  Copeland  Castle,  and 
when  he  grew  a  little  taller,  often  he  would  go 
to  the  top  of  Yevering  Bell,  as  he  told  his  graod* 
father,  ^^  to  take  a  look  over  the  Cheviot  into 
England;"  "  but  you  are  in  England  now,  yoo 
monkey,'*  said  his  grandfather.  ^^  O,"  said 
jethro,  ^^  but  this  is  not  the  England  I  mean, 
this  is  Northumberland  England;  now  grand' 
father  1  wish  to  be  in  Southumb^rland  England.** 


here  in  your  vacation  time."  "  Yes,  that 
art  will  prompt  ms  to  do  ;"  "  aad  mindye^ 
re  to  go  to  the  Uaiyereity  to  learn,  not  to 
"  What,"  said  Jethro,  "  do  young  men 
;o  to  the  University  to  play  the  fool,  and 

learn."  *'  Yes,  Jethro,  it  isa  melancholy 
"  aaid  the  grandfather,  '*  many  young  men 
rhe  Itniversity  to  play  the  fool  in  earnest, 
»  not  only  do  not  Learn,  but  they  spend  a 
deal  of  their  parents  money  in  ainnering, 
■iak  abouti  and  in  horse  racing,  and  cock 
Ig,  and  return  greater  eases  than  when  they 
:o  the  University."  "  God  keep  me  fronj 
Eompaay,"  said  Jethro.  In  short,  Jethro 
o  Cambridge,  studied  hard,  returned  home 
Qour  to  his  ancestry,  and  also  an  honor 
University.  We  have  mentioned  his  old 
master  at  Copeland:  Ruben  one  day  put 
ft  GeoTgics  into  his  hand,  and  told  him  it 
le  most  beautiful  book  he  had  ever  read ; 
duced  Jelhro  to  pay  much  attention  to  it, 
!  always  loved  the  Gcorgics  of  Virgil,  it 
him  a  great  inclination  for  farming,  and 
d  lady's  words  at  his  birth  became  trtie, 

he  would  either  be  an  wool  farmer  or  a 
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return  to  England,  after  seeing  his  father  add 
ipother  at  Bowling  Hall,  near  Bradford,  be  wit 
out  for  his  grandfather's  near  Copeland  Csstl^ 
at  a  place  called  Kirknewton,  where  he  had  pai« 
chased  a  very  handsome  estate  by  bis  carefdt 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  After  passing  a  sborltiM 
very  happily  with  his  grandfather,  who  was  netr 
ninety,  and  his  grandmother,  who  was  eigUji 
the  old  agriculturalist  became  very  ill,  ap| 
when  the  doctor  arrived  and  was  asked  wliat  mi 
the  matter,  his  reply  was,  ^^  Mr  TulL  has  tif 
worst  of  all  diseases,  old  age,  the  system  is  totsJll 
worn  out,  and  that  no  man  can  restore."  tli 
good  old  man  was  soon  aware  of  this,  and  OBf 
day,  when  Jethro  was  by  his  bedside,  ^'  Jethro,*' 
ie  said,  ^^  as  1  cannot  live  long,  I  have  left  tw 
property  to  you,  and  as  you  have  always  been  t 

foGMd  and  obedient  grandson  to  me  and  my  wi{§ 
have  given  you  the  whole  management  aof 
property  of  Kirknewton ;  but  you  must  lei  Dj 
fvife  remain  in  this  house  as  long  as  she  lives,  I 
know  you  love  her  dearly,  as  dearly  as  1  hav0 
always  done,  and  as  she  brought  me  a  good  M 
of  siller^  1  have  left  her  half  the  rents  instead  of 
the  third  sum ;  mindi/ej (his  usual  word)  you pa]f 
her  every  half  year ;  and  mindye^  as  regular  ai 
Midsummer  day  and  Christmas  day  comes  rouad. 
Poor  Jethro,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears,  vowed 
to  his  grandfather  that  his  orders  should  be 
faithfully  obeyed.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
old  Mr  Tull  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  Kirk* 
sewton  churchyard,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  whole  family  and  neighbourhood. 
Mrs  Tull  bore  the  loss  better  than  was  expected; 
fiat!ire  had  done  her  worst  with  her,  her  feeliagi 
were  blunted,  she  wept  for  a  day  or  two,  butska 
soon  returned  to  her  usual  occupations,  w 
management  of  the  house,  her  dairy,  &c. 

At  this  time  he  often  visited  Mr  Finlayson  at 
Dryburgh,  who  was  a  school  fellow  of  bis  at 
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-Copeland.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valler, 
Timd,  a  beautiful  lillej/  of  the  valiej/,  of  the 
of  Nancy  Nonsuch,  a  damsel  from  the 
inty  of  Surrey,  lived  M^ith  a  grand  nephevjr 
»i  grand  neice  of  old  Mr  TuU's.  Jethro  wrote 
loiiis  father  at  Bowling,  or  rather  Bowling  Hall, 
ml  told  him  of  the  attachment  he  had  formed  for 
Jhncy  Nonsuch,  and  as  he  had  now  a  tolerable 
food  estate  he  hoped  his  father  would  give  hi3 
approbation.  His  father  returned  a  very  sensi- 
m  answer,  which  was,  as  his  grandmother  was 
-hm  circumstances  better  able  to  judge  of  the 

Kpriety  of  the  match,  as  he  did  not  know  the 
f  or  her  friends,  if  Mrs  TuU  approved  of  it, 
fee  would  give  his  approbation  also.  When 
Jbthro  showed  his  grandmother  the  letter,  she 
•Mid  his  father  had  behaved  most  handsomely  to 
kr,  and  most  affectionately  in  this  circumstance, 
iBflot  wishing  to  bring  a  grand-daughter  into  her 
fceuse  she  did  not  approve  of;  but  that  Nancy 
:Koasuch  was  quite  the  wife  she  would  have 
cbosen  for  Jethro,  and  she  wrote  herself  to  his 
fcther,  (that  is  to  lier  daughter  and  her  husband) 
to  come  at  once  to  Kirknewton,  and  that  the 
•arriage  should  be  carried  through  as  soon  as 
Ike  clergyman  would  perform  the  ceremony.  la 
•hort,  Jethro  was  married  in  the  presence  of  his 
fcther,  mother,  and  grandmother,  to  the  girl  of 
Ui  affections,  and  the  young  people  made  an 
tieursion  to  Tynemouth  to  pass  the  honeymoon; 
■id  when  they  had  amused  themselves  on  the 
I^,  as  far  as  Newcastle  and  Hexham,  they 
Mumed  by  Whittingham  and  Wooler  to  Kirk- 
Hwton,  where  they  found  their  old  grandmother 
h  eicellent  health,  and  happy  to  see  them. 
Everything  went  on  quite  to  tlieir  hearts  content, 
tte  new  Mrs  Tull  (Jethro's  wife)  did  every  thing 
hmake  his  old  grandmother  happy,  and  Jethro 
Vent  on  with  his  farming  coi>cerns  to  the  admir* 
■iioB  of  the  whole  country  round,  and  to  noiie 
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culture  to  certain  and  uniform  principlai 
be  was  the  first  that  made  the  atter 
Every  agriculturist  knows  that  JetbroTu 
the  first  that  ever  thought  of  the  drill  p' 
and  brought  it  into  use.  He  now  settled  h 
permanently  on  his  grandfather's  estate  of 
newton,  where  he  pursued  an  infinite  nam 
agricultural  experiments,  till  by  intense  «| 
tion,  vexatious  toil,  and  too  frequently  ex| 
himself  to  the  vicii^situdes  of  heat  and  cold 
open  fields,  hecontracted  a  disorder  in  his  I 
which  was  incurable  in  an  English  climate,! 
obliged  to  go  abroad  a  second  time,  and  hi 
went  with  htm  to  seek  a  cure  in  the  mildi 
mates  of  France  and  Italy.  At  this  time  Ii 
the  most  minute  attention  to  the  agriculi 
those  countries,  and  for  the  sake  of  empio 
during  those  three  years,  he  employed  him 
reducing  his  remarks  and  observations  tc 
ing,  with  a  view  of  once  more  endeavour 
introduce  them  in  his  native  country,  if  ei 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  return  to  it  in  imi 
health,  and  to  be  able  to  undergo  the  fati 
a  second  attempt. 

At  Montpelier,  from  the  climate  and  the^ 

*  of  that  salutary  spring,  he  found  in  a  few  n 

that  relfef  which  all  the  powers  of  physic 

not  afibrd  him  at  home,  and  he  returned 

pearance  perfectly  repaired  in  constitutioi 

greatly  embarrassed  in  fortune ;  but  his  ( 

mother  was  dead,  so  he  had  the  whole  of 

newton  estate,  to  which  he  returned  with 

resolution  to  perfect  his  former   undert 

having,  as  he  supposed,  devised  means 

absence  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to 

'  on  his  new  practice  of  agriculture  into  g 

'  use  by  its  success,  in  spite  of  all  the  oppi 
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;  should  be  raised  to  it  by  the  lower  clasi  of 
jaodmen,  who  hated  all  sorts  of  iniproremeiu 
tever.  He  revised  and  rectified  uU  his  old 
'unients,  had  them  made  in  a  more  subitaR- 
nanner,  and  contrived  new  ones  proper  for 
liferent  soils  on  his  (arms,  and  he  now  went 
iretty  successfully,  though  not  rapidly,  nor 
1  less  expensively  in  instruments,  &c.,  in 
Tosecution  of  his  new  and  admirable  8)stem. 
9  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  the  good 
Is  of  his  horse  hoeing  culture,  and  by  raising 
I  of  wheat  for  several  years  together  in  the 
field,  equal  in  quantity,  and  superior  in 
ty^  to  those  of  his  country  neighbours  in  the 
lary  course,  he  demonstrated  the  truth  o/ 
lew  system,  that  labour  and  arrangement 
d  parti)  supply  the  place  of  dung  and  fallow^ 
vould  produce  more  corn  at  an  equal  or  a 
expense. 

(»ublisihed  several  works  on  hin  system  of 
ture;  the  first  was  a  specimen  only,  which 
ublished  in    1731,  which  was  foliuwed  l)jr 
ler  in   1733,  by  an  essay  on  horse  hoeiug 
indry,  a  work  greatly   valued,  and  traus- 
into  French  by  Mons.  Du  Hamel.     From 
lime  until  1739,  he  continued  to  make  sc^- 
improvements  in  his  excellent  method  of 
ating  wheat,  and  to  publish  ans^  ers  to  diiler* 
jjections  made  by  his  caterpillars  the  cri* 
rho  are  as  injurious  to  literature  as  the  fiy  is 
nipp.    But  tho'  Jethro  Tull  was  succehsful 
iionstrating  and  laying  open  to  the  world  a 
irst  rate  sjstem  of  agriculture,  he  was  not 
0  accomplish  it  himself.  His  expenses  wer# 
iced  several  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  refrao 
iss  of  workmen,  and,  1  may  say,  wicked- 
iu  destro)ing  his  instruments,  and  in  the 
lingness  and  awkwardness  of  his  servants, 
because  they  either  did  not,  or  would  not 
reheiid  the  use  of  them,  seldom  failed  ta 
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break  some  essential  part  or  other,  in  order  tb 
render  them  useless.  These  were  also  tried  A 
Dryburgh. 

These  advantages  then  were  only  diseemaUi 
to  JehtroTull  himself— theadvantagesattendiii 
his  new  system  are  discernable  now  by  thewbdl 
world  ;  and  it  was  now  that  our  ao^ricuituralhert 
was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  his  theory,  attlh 
solicitation  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  wlib 
were  witnesses  of  its  utility,  illustrated  by  ana(i« 
count  of  the  result  of  its  practice,  which  he  &h 
gaged  to  do,  and  faithfully  performed,  at  no  trivial 
expense.  His  posthumous  works  were  publishdl 
by  Mr  Francis  Forbes,  entitled,  "  The  extensifil 
practice  of  the  new  husbandry,  1770,  revivili| 
the  practice  of  Mr  Jethro  Tull,  who  died  at  Ml 
family  seat,  January  3,  1740,  respected-and  H" 
mented  by  all  his  neighbours  and  the  whole  dii* 
trict  of  Northumberland."  Mr  Tull  left  a  soik, 
John,  (an  artillery  officer*)  who  introduced  post 
citaises  and  travelled  by  them  in  England,  ibr 
which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  17S7.  He  alsp 
introduced  the  first  diligence  that  ran  with  two 
horses  and  three  passengers  and  driver,  fnWi 
Cur  nil  ill  to  Newcastle  in  one  dav  ;  and  aft^f* 
wards  another  to  run  from  Corntiill  to'Edid* 
burgh.  He  soon  found  that  the  large  stones  (0 
the  roads  created  holes,  so  he  had  some  rf 
them  broke;  this  was  the  commencement  t>' 
improving  the  roads,  so  much  needed  in  tlioi^ 
days.  When  superintending  these  concerns,  M' 
John  Tull,  who  resided  near  Kirktiewton,  on  bh 
own  estate,  was  oneday  at  Coldstream  at  abafl^ 
where  he  met  a  Miss  Lesslie,  the  daughter  ofll 
gentleman  of  landed  property,  with  whom  to 
danced  and  afterwards  met  several  times;  to 
made  proposals  to  her,  and  as  he  was  in  tolerabi6 
good  circumstances,  he  was  not  refused.    Tto 

^  *  lie  was  Ai(]-de-Camp  to  General  Campbell,  ivbo  wai  kilkd  ^ 
the  batik  of  i'oiiteno^r,  and  died  in  Mr  TuU's  armi* 
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btber  lived  a  little  way  but  of  Coldstream.  Slit 
wu  an  only  daughter,  and  heiress  to  all  her 
nther  s  property.  They  were  married,  and  sh^ 
went  home  to  Kirknewton,  where  Mr  Tulles 
Bother  was  still  alive ;  but  as  her  husband,  before 
K  died,  purchased  a  house  for  licr  in  Wooler^ 
lie  resolved  to  remove  to  it  as  soon  as  she  saw 
krson  quietly  settled  in  his  father^s  house,  and 
iktook  her  two  dau<;hters  with  her. 

Mr  Tnll  was  the  lirst  who  be^an  to  improve 
the  ffreat  roads,  which  he  found  in  a  very  bad 
Condition;  but  upon  one  occasion,  as  he  was  re- 
Qiroin<;  home  on  horseback  from  seein^^  an  im- 
BPOveraent  of  his,  he  was  attacked  by  a  highway- 
iMyand  as  both  of  them  had  pi.stols,  he  was  de- 
brmined  not  to  be  robbed,  and  he  told  the  high- 
Miyman  so,  who,  without  waiting  for  another 
Vord,  fired  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in.  the  leil 
irm.  He  instantly  returned  the  fire,  and  hit  the 

ghwayman  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  and 
ught  him  tumbling!;  from  his  horse,  which 
immediately  ran  away,  as  Koon  as  he  found  his 
Huter  the  highwayman  dismounted.  Mr  Tull 
Iried  to  secure  the  tl'llow,  but  he  was  not  so 
bdly  wounded,  so  he  got  up  and  ran  away.  Mr 
Tuil  would  have  followed  and  secured  him,  but 
lis  left  arm  was  so  painful  he  was  obliged  to  get 
m  his  horse  as  well  as  he  couKl,  and  rode  to 
H^ooler,  from  which  he  was  not  far  distant,  and 
'CDt  to  his  mother's,  wliere  a  surgeon  was  sent 
brand  drest  his  arm  ;  he  said  it  was  only  a  Sesh 
'ound,  bui  he  must  remain  quiet  for  a  day  or 
wo.  The  constables  were  sent  out  after  the 
ighwayman,  but  he  had  secreted  himself 
ttongst  the  hills,  and  could  not  be  taken. 
The  jear  after  this,  Mr  John  Tull  built  a 
•ridge  to  improve  the  road  near  VVooler ;  but 
tty  much  to  ins  surprise,  the  first  flood  the 
iver  left  the  brid«»:e  and  formed  a  new  bed  about 

Iuarfer  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  left  the  bridge 
igli  and  dry''  as  sailors  say,  standing  on  dv^ 
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land,  and  as  his  agreement  was  to  keep  ap  thf 

l>ri(lge  for  seven  )ears  over  the  6treainj  he  wif 

obliged  to  build  a  new  one,  which  he  did  tkl 

year  following;  and  the  stream  of  water,  as^ 

determined  to  empty  his  pocket  again,  left  thil 

new  bridge  and  returned  to  its  former  bed,  iif 

juring  the  old  bridge  a  good  deal  but  not  wash* 

ing  it  down,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  repair tlw 

former  bridge  at  considerable  expense;  however 

all  this  time  his  diligences  and  his  post  chaiil 

patent  was  doing  well,  and  filling  his  pocketi  ; 

One  Christmas  evening  after  tea,  they  weif 

all  sitting  round  the  fire  at  Kirknewton,  vhtf 

his  sons  and  some  of  their  school- fellows  wei| 

with  thenu    ^^  John,'*  said  the  father  to  his  dJf 

efit  boy,  ^^  tell   me   what  you  have  read  aboi) 

Yevering."     **  Yevering,  lather,'*  said  the  boji 

<^  as  we  all  know  is  an  inconsiderable  villaf^  oi 

the  south  side  of  the  river  Glen  ;  concerning  1^ 

Bede  tells  us  Paulinus  coming  with  Edwin  J^mi 

of  Northumberland,  who  built  the  Castle  4 

Edinburgh,  for  his  Queen  Ethilburga,camewitk 

this  King  and  Queen  to  his  royal  hunting  villti 

called  Adgefrin,  remained  there  about  a  moptki 

not  in  hunting,  but  baptising  and  catechisinU 

and  instructing  the  people  who  came  to  him  II 

the  Christian  religion,  and  people  from  all  tbi 

villages  who  flocked  to  them  for  that  purpoflft 

This  ancient  villa  was  deserted  by  succeediiif 

Kings  and  another  built  in  its  sftead  at  Millfielif 

called  Maelmin  Castle.     On  the  soulh  sideol 

Yevering  is  a  stone,  or  rather  whinstone  colum% 

erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Geterhing«» 

fought  here  in  1414,  between  the  English  uncW 

Sir  Kobert  Humfranville,  the  Lord  Warden  « 

the  Marches,  and  a  strong  party  of  the  Scotdi 

in  which  the  Caledonians  were  defeated."  "Vcflj 

well,  John,"  said  the  father.    "  Now,  Nancy, 

said  he  to  his  eldest  daughter,  «  let  me  hell 

what  you  have  read  about  Yevering  Bell,  ferw 

is  right  you  should  know  everything  about  )^^ 
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OWD  neighbourhood."  "  Yevering  Bell,  father,'* 
Mid  Nancy,  ^^  1  have  read  is  two  thousand  per- 
pendicular feet  from  the  plain.  Its  top  is  level, 
u  we  all  know  from  having  been  upon  it  many 
tinieB,  and  girt  with  a  wall  of  large  wbinstonen^ 
ndosing  about  16  acres.  The  entrance  is  on 
Ike  south.  In  the  east  side  is  a  paved  way  three 
(wces  broad,  and  thirty  yards  long,  leads  to  a  low 
drealar  mount  girt  with  a  slight  wall,  one 
hnndred  and  eighty  paces  in  circumference,  with 
I  ditch  within  ;  its  centre  is  crowned  with  a 
airn  of  stones  ten  yards  high,  the  middle  hollow, 
flx  paces  from  brim  to  brim,  and  the  stones  be* 
aeath  calcined  with  fire  ;  this  I  should  suppoie 
kthe  Bell,  and  most  probably  was  used  either  as 
idruidical  place  of  worship,  or  an  ancient  court 
rflaw,  when  the  Northumbrian  Kings  lived  at 
Adgefrin ;  frin  signifies  in  Norseman  language  a 
court  of  law.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  small  buildings,  or  priest^s  houses, 
Neh  as  those  seen  by  the  margin  of  the  higher 
Coquet,  and  through  all  the  Cheviot  wurd. 
South  of  the  Bell  half  a  mile  is  a  cairn  called 
TimTallon's  Grave.*  On  Newton  Tor,  a  very 
Ugh  hill  formerly  povered  with  firewood,  (Tor 
ligDifying  so  from  Tor,  the  god  of  fire),  are  en- 
litDchmentsand  a  cairn;  and  on  Hairlaw,  which 
ligniKes  the  Lord^s  Holy  Hill,  is  a  camp  £^irt 
foond  with  a  double  rampart  and  ditch.  The 
vordHerr,  in  Saxon,  signities  Lord,  or  supreme 
being.**  But  to  end  my  tale,  Mr  Lesslie  died, 
ind  left  his  daughter,  Mrs  John  Tull,  a  very 
kodsome  fortune.  Mr  Tull  then  went  to  live 
tt  Fowberry  Castle,  which  he  enlarged  and 
kautified,and  the  family  past  a  happy  time  un- 
til  the  day  of  their  father's  death,  when  he  left 
Aem  all  handsomely  provided  for.  To  his  eldest 
lOQ  he  left  Fowberry,  and  to  his  second  Kirk- 
Bewton.  Yours  faithfully,  D.  E. 

^  4  PackoDAn  was  hanged  here,  hy  hii  pack  falling  on  out  ud% 
•flkiiUuit,  ofcr  hii  neck,  whilt  bii  body  rcmaintd  oq  l\it  oU«c. 
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CHANSONETTE^Ttkk,  "  Jk'agfQf  Lauder.'^ 

A  Monk  I  will  not  be, 
And  thai  Til  iet  you  see; 
And  all  the  AbtMts  in  the  laird 
Shall  make  no  Monk  of  me. 

They  little  have  to  cat 

Of  any  sort  of  meaty 

And  aR  for  wine,  they  M^ldood  have 

A  belly  full,  or  treat. 

They  rice  to  sinj;  and  pray 

At  dawning  of  the  day  ; 

And  in  the  night  their  rent  ii  brokit 

Some  Latin  trath  to  say. 

Theii*  garb  is  coarse  and  foul, 

A  tunic  and  a  cowl ; 

No  shirt  they  wear  upon  their  backs, 

Or  stocking  to  their  sole. 

ConfessionSf  too,  they  bear 
Of  ev*ry  vile  affair, 
or  love  intrigues  and  ilirty  joys, 
'JBoul  trash  the)  do  not  care. 

A  Monk  I  will  not  be, 
A  fiuiart  young  lad  like  me, 
The  ladies  court  me  all  the  day. 
Fur  my  grrat  wit  and  glee. 

To  hear  me  sing  they  come, 
With  me  they  carol  long, 
And  I  amuse  them  with  my  song. 
No  one  do^s  say  'tis  wrong. 

A  Monk  I  will  not  be,/;' 
And  that  youMl  shortly  see, 
And  all  the  Priors  in  the  land 
Shall  make  no  Monk  of  me. 

{Bj/  a  Travbet'dour  Travelicr^^ToMud  in  the  Abbey.) 

ERRATA. 
In  the  D«>dicat)on,  for  '< Duchess  of  Roxburchc,**  read  '•  Ilaniul. 

Duchess  of  Roxburghe." 
Page  78.  line  20.  for  -  Windsor  Lurnt,»'  lead  **- Windsor  1'irih." 
Sn,       10,  for  "Tower  of  tbe  Abbt-js,"  read  "  TiUf  of 

the  Alb^ys." 
1S5,         7,  for  **  Hills,"  read  «*  HilU" 

FINIS. 
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ilNG  JAMES  THE  FIRST 

OF 

SCOTLAND: 

A  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


Lord  of  tho  lion*f  heart  and  eagle's  eye. 


Churchill. 


To  gild  refined  gold»  to  paiot  the  lillj» 

To  throw  a  peitame  od  the  Tiolet, 

To  aniooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  aeek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heayen  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 
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BUTirOLLYy    RfSPBCTfVLLTy  AND   DIVOTBDLT, 

DEDICATED 

RIGHT  HONOURiLBLE 

SoUUi  Stuart  KtOiint, 

EARL  OP  BUCHAN, 

BY  HIS 

XORDSHIPS  MOST  OBEDIENT. 
TERT  I>i:VOTED,  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 


Down  into  our  state.    Both  Haddington  and'Lii^ 
They  siege  and  take,  and  after  that  attack 
Our  towVing  Ca$:tle  of  brave  Edinburgh. 

Lady  Jane.  Where  then  was  my  brave  ftithM 
was  he  therein  ? 
As  then,  I  know,  he  led  a  band  of  men 
From  Teviot  side.  C^^add 

Lady  Fern.   No,  your  brave  father  was  in  U 
As  I  have  said,  the  English  did  attack 
Edina^s  Castle,  and  King  Robertas  son, 
The  Prince  of  Scotland  (David),  held  commairf 
Within  those  ancient  walls.     The  Governor, 
His  uncle,  withheld  relief — it  would  have  fiill^a 
Had  not  the  English  General  withdrawn 
His  force.     The  Douglas  and  the  Percy  feud 
Did  burn  with  fire  so  fierce  at  this  same  time,  . 
That  Linton  Bridge*,  where  Percy  was  o^erthroi 
Could  not  becalm  their  fiery  spirits  then,     fChai 
Which  broke  out  ten  times  more  fierce  at  t3hel 
At  this  time,  Jane,  we  lost  our  noble  Queen, 
The  nation^s  glory,  and  the  nation^s  honour. 

Lady  Jane.  What  was  her  name  my  Lady,p 
now  tell  ?  [Annans 

Lady  Fern.    It  was,  my  Jane,  the  lovM  Qae 
But  sorrow  dire  soon  folio w'd  on  this  loss, 
And  it  was  great,  you'll  think,  when  you  are  toU 
That  her  son  David,  Scotland's  youthful  Prince 
Whom  she  restrained  and  kept  within  due  bound 
Now  all  at  once  gave  way  to  passions  dire|-— 
To  rapine,  luxury,  and  unbridled  shame 
In  evVy  shape-*complaint  being  forthwith  broMg 
Unto  the  King  bis  father,  he  commits 
Him  to  the  custody  of  the  Governor.—     [Grovem 

Lady  Jane.   The  bad  man  whom  he  made  m 
At  that  time  of  the  state  ?  O  say  it  not !    [of  Albas 

Ladv  Fern.   It  is  most  true,  Hwas  to  the  Dd 
As  bad  a  man  as  sun  e'er  shone  upon« 

*  Pariib  of  Lioton,  io  Roxborgbihire,  abofo  Ksbe. 


A  pltB  wai  formM  by  this  new  Governor 
Ttteat  himself  upon  the  Scottish  throne, 
And  root  the  offspring  of  his  brother  out     [a  plan 

Lady  Jane.  Was  that  not  base,  my  mother?  such 
Vu  treasonable  and  monstrous.  [usurp 

Lady  Fern.    It  was,  my  love ;  but  bad  men  oft 
Tbe  thrones  of  eood  Kings,  who  suspect  them  not. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  arranged  it  thus  : 
He  bad  this  Prince  m  Falkland  close  shut  up, 
To  be  in  that  strong  Castle  starved  to  death. 

Lady  Jane.  O  horrible  I  foifl  monster  l-^his  bro* 
ther's  son  !  [that  time. 

Lady  Fern.  Aye,  and  Prince  of  Scotland  too  at 
But  (his  vile  deed  was  thus  fur  some  time  stayM  : 
Some  oaten  cakes  a  kindly  woman  thrust 
'  Beneath  a  door.     Another  Ktill  more  kind, 
Wbo  had  a  child  at  breast,  did  give  him  milk 
;  Warmer  than  any  ^'  milk  of  human  kindness,** 
\  iidie  withal  her  life  did  risk  thereby, 
Aad  did  deprive  her  offspring  of  that  liiilk 
Nature  ordainM  for  his  support.      *       * 
Bit  these  poor  women  had  so  often  gone 
Unto  the  door  to  give  this  young  man  aid, 
Tbejr  were  found  out,  and  forthwith  executed,— 
So  that  this  Prince  had  nothing  to  sustain 
Tbe  calls  of  nature  on,  save  bis  own  flesh, 
Whieh  in  the  fangs  of  death  he  rudely  tore ; 
Adding  a  thousand  horrors  to  th*  tyrant's  grip. 

Lady  Jane.  A  more  foul  murder  ne'er  disgracM 
the  pa^e 
OfScottish  history.     Where  were  you  then, 
ila« !  when  this  took  place  ?♦'♦♦♦ 

Lady  Fern.  In  Jed  ward  Castle,  where  your  sire 
held  rule. 
We  all  were  anofuishM  at  the  shocking  deed,    [all 

Lady  Jane.   But  did  King  Robert  never  hear  at 
Of  this  foul  murder  of  his  elJest  son  ? 

Lady  Fern.  Yes,  unto  the  King  a  whisper  came, 
iod  he  enquiring  then  concerning  it. 
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(His  ear  was  so  by  false  reporfai  ablu'd' 
Reports  most  basely  spread)  by  his  vile  brother^ 
That  grief  and  impreeations  was  all  th*  ease 
He  then  had  left  him — and  this  deed  so  dark 
He  was  unable  then  to  punish. 
Being  old  and  lacking  nealth,  he  then  retirM 
Unto  his  fortress  strong  of  brare  Bute  Castle— 
The  Stuart's  ancient  keep  in  Bute^s  fair  Isle,  [hitt 

Lady  Jane.    But  bad  not  Robert  other  sonsniM 
Did  he  intrust  them  too  to  this  false  Albany  ? 

Lady  Fern.  O  no,  my  love,  you  cannot  think  hi 
Intrust  another  son  unto  a  wolf,  [woulc 

Who  had  devoured  his  eldest  son  and  heir — 
But  still  he  had  another  son — his  James, 
Whom  lie  lov'd  tenderly ;  this  youngest  son 
He  then  resolv'd  to  send  to  Charles  the  Sixth, 
The  brave  French  King— and  him  he  shipp'd  fortfc 
\uth  [hcinl 

From  the  Bass  Bock,  in  Forth's  fair  firth.    Wt 
Another  sad  catastrophe  thereon, 
My  Lovely  Jane ;  as  James  did  pass  in  shore 
The  blazing  promontVy  of  Flamborough, 
A  tempe^^t  raging  at  that  very  time, 
The  English  fleet,  on  stormy  wind  close  haul'd, 
Came  up  and  took  the  Prince  of  Scotland  pris'nei 
Nothwithstanding  the  allegation  true 
Of  eight  years  truce  with  Scotland,  and  besides    ^ 
His  father's  letters  to  the  English  King 
Which  he  had  with  him  ;  and  although  it  came 
To  be  debated  by  the  privy  council 
At  Westminster,  in  the  affirmative 
By  vote  'twas  carried — the  advantages 
For  England  were  so  very  great.         •        * 


SCENE  ll.-Snter  Lord  Lewis. 

*****       And  now,  Lord  Lewis, 
Unto  your  sister  Jane  I  beg  you  will 
Relate  what  you  know  did  truly  happen 


Unto  Prince  James,  as  I  am  tir'd  this  day 
In  talking  of  those  ftad  events.       ^      * 

Lord  Lewis.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  will  relate 
AHIoow  know  of  braye  Prince  James'  stofy. 

Ladj  Jane.  Thank  you,  my  dear  twin  brother ; 
0  now  tell 
Hov  did  his  father  take  bis  capture  then  ? 

Lord  Lewis.  It  brought  his  grey  hairs  with  sor- 
row t'  the  grave  ; 
Be  did  expire  the  third  day  after  he  knew 
His  only  son  was  by  th'  English  taken^ 
And  lent  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle*,    [to  death  ? 

Lady  Jane.  And  did  the  English  starve  him  too 
I  fear  some  sad  mishap  attended  him. 

Lord  Lewis.  No,  not  in  England^  his  treatment 
was  most  kind  ; 
Hii  education  was  that  of  English 
Frioces,  most  splendid — and  m  all  sciences 
Then  taught  in  England  the  Scottish  Prince 
Was  well  instructed — in  exercises 
Too,  no  cost  was  spar'd  on  him,  thank  G — d. 

Lady  Jane.  Who  was  the  King  who  bore  the 

rule  in  England 
"hen  our  young  James  was  taken  prisoner  ? 

Lord  Lewis.   Henry  the  Fourth  was  then  the 
English  Kin^ ; 
Henry  the  Fifth,  his  son,  then  succeeded 
I'ntothe  southern  throne.     But  I  must  tell 
When  James'  father  died  ;  the  Parliament 
ConSrni'd  as  Chief  Governor  of  Scotland 
T'heDuke  of  Albany,  that  worthless  man, 
Who,  notwithstanding,  had  parts  most  fit 
l^orihat  employment ;  but  was  so  violent 
And  inveterate  in  his  ambition, 
That  he  would  sacrifice  his  honor,  and 
Every  virtue,  to  make  himself  the  Sovereign 
Whis  country — of  which  he  was  the  shame. 

♦  1406, 
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Lady  Jane.   But  bow  wf  nt  things  in  Scotland  at 
I  fear  to  ask  the  question,  Lewis.  [that  time  I. 

Lord  Lewis.  Nought  could  go  worse  in  oif. 
dear  native  land  ; 
But  here  Constantia  de  Oray,  our  friend,  dees  cobs 
From  Edgerston,  on  Jed  Water  side. 

■  4. 

SCENE  HI.— En/cr  CoKSTAKTiA  db  Grat.  -^ 

Lady  Fern.   Dear  Constant ia,  you  are  most  wek 
Unto  the  to wVs  of  Fernihirst  this  day.  '[coiiii||^ 

Jn  crossing  Jed  Forest's  woody  plain,  '    • 

Was  there  no  wanderers  or  moss-trooping  foes     '*; 
T'  oppose  your  passage  ?  , 

Const,  ^onc,  my  much  respected  Lady ;  but  Yft 
Two  of  our  liunl^smen,  brave  warlike  men, 
Just  like  my  sire  himself,  who  always  ride 
After  me  when  I'm  alone.    My  fatheri 
With  his  usual  foresight,  has  directed 
His  equery  always  to  look  to  this— - 
Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been 
A  Rooderfoord,  tho'  we  now  bear  the  name 
Of  Gray  by  marriage ;  and  he  directed  me 
To  mark  well  his  words,-*he  sends  his  duty 
Unto  your  La^ship.       ♦      ♦       ♦      *       • 

Lady  Jane.     Dearest  Constantia,  my  brotl 
Does  now  relate  the  sad  events  which  past   [F 
In  Scotland's  state,  when  our  good  King  was  youi 
And  long  detained  in  England.  [til 

Const.   O  do  proceed,  Lord  Lewis,  let  roe  ptf" 
Of  th*  instruction  you  convey  to  Lady  Jane, 
As  1  never  heard  that  doleful  story 
From  so  good  a  source. 

Lord  Lewis.  At  your  command  I  nhM^  %m^ 
Constantia,  tell 
What  more  I  know  of  the  non-age  of  James. 
Our  Scotland's  Prince.     And  now  I  matt  reiatei 
Tb'  next  ten  years  nought  extra  is  on  record 
Worth  note^  between  our  Scots  and  Engliah  troopi 
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Heory  the  Fifltb  succeeded*  to  bis  sire. 
Aod  on  his  French  affairs  being  much  intent, 
Nothing  held  count  between  oiir  British  states, 
Sive  some  incurs *ons  of  small  note  of  Donald 
Hie  Islander,  the  wild  Lord  of  Budcs, 
JUrancM  into  Stra'bogy,  which  he  spoiPd, 
And  with  his  warlike  troops,  in  garb  of  Gaul, 
Advances  on  to  Aberdeen,  a  town 
For  fishing  fam^d  and  smuggling  in  those  dajs. 
To  stop  this  warlike  torrent,  Alexander 
t  DeErskine,  the  then  Ea>l  of  Mar,  did  take 
KoBt  of  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  clans, 
And  stopt  him  al  Harley  town  upou  th*  Tay, 
And  there  a  bloody  battle  soon  was  fought, 
la  which  they  joinM  so  close  that  many  felU 
And  few  were  left  to  tell  the  glory  of  that  day. 

Const.    Which   side,  Lord  Lewis,  gained  the 
I  palm,  I  wish 

To  know,  as  we  had  kinsmen  in  that  action  ? 
Lord  Lewis.    That  none  this  day  can  tell—they 
were  so  joinM, 
And  hand  in  band  they  fought,  that  night  alone 
Bid  sunder  those  combatants—- alas  a-day  ! 
So  many  men  of  note,  and  nobles  too. 
Did  fall,  that  neither  side  at  night  could  say 
Tliey  had  the  victory.     Now  1  must  relate, 
Tbtt  at  this  self-same  time  St  Andrew's  Hall, 
By  all  now  College  call'd,  did  take  its  rise. 
And  to  this  bloody  fight,  in  some  degree. 
Does  owe  its  first  foundation.     Lord  Mar 
Was  wouikded  in  the  shoulder,  and  went  there 
To  a  learned  Leech  who  practiced  then  therein. — 
Lady  Jane.  But  what  did  pass  in  England  ?  who 
Of souibern  land  that  day  ?    ♦   ♦   *  *     [was  King 
Lord  Lewis.    Henry  the  Fifth,  of  glorious  me- 
Succeeded  to  his  sire  of  doubtful  right,  [mory, 

*  Benrj  V.  lurnamM  of  Moninonth,  eldest  ton  of  Heory  IT. 
iidllarf  Ue  Buhuu,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Barl  of  HerUotd, 
MCNedeJ  bit  father  A.D.  14iS.-*i«/jneii'f  Chr§m§kfg^, 
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Unto  olil  England's  crown ;  he  was  intent, 
As  I  have  said,  on  French  affair?,  and  Ensland 
Made  no  inroad  on  Scotland  those  blesseif  days. 
Some  silly  fravs,  incursions  and  so  forth, 
Ofpilfriiig  wights  alone  disturbed  the  land, 
A  foray  and  cow-stealing  rade  alone 
Was  only  heard  of.       ♦       ♦       ♦       »       ♦       [tell 

Const.  But  what  wenton  in  France,  Liord  Lewis! 
In  your  oun  way  ;  you  make  me  think  I  see 
All  you  to  us  relate.     ♦     ♦     ♦     *  j|to  boait; 

Lord  Lewis.  Praises  from  thy  lips  are  still  mlM 
She  most  deserves  them  who  now  bestows  then 
In  anno  fourteen  hundred  and  nineteen,        [molt 
Auxiliaries  to  France,  as  it  is  seen^ 
Were  sent  to  Charles  the  Sixth  in  France  that  day, 
Three  thousand  brave  young  troops,  a  fine  amj^ 
John  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Constable  of  France, 
Had  first  command  o^er  them  par  eminence^ 
And  at  Toureinne  on  easter  holiday. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  did  command,  all  say — 
His  troops  made  merry  on  this  easter  tide, 
Lord  Buchan  marches,  attacks  whatever  betide, 
And  with  a  battle  axe  this  Duke  does  kill*, 
Frees  him  in  future  from  all  care  and  ill. 
But  at  Le  Bague  Earl  Buchan  yields  his  life, 
With  many  of  his  soldiers  in  this  strife  [oieD; 

'Tween  French  and  Engli»h,  Scots,  and  Normta 
To  Scots  affairs  we  must  return  again. 
While  this  goes  forward  on  the  Gallic  shore, 
A  deatli  takes  place  at  our  own  very  door, 
Th'  old  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
Who  in  Falkland  Palace  his  young  Prince  did  slajy 
And  Murdoch,  his  own  son,  the  Duke  became 
Of  Albany  and  Governor,  misname 
As  for  this  office  he  was  so  unfit, 
And  had  poor  man,  alas,  so  little  wit 

*  The  DiiUe  of  Clarence,  nnd  ii  gre<it  body  of  the  Eogliilii 
are  defeated  by  John  Earl  of  Buchan,  General  of  Scots  troop* 
iu  France,  and  the  Duke  is  killed  on  the  spot,  Aoao  Dec.  l4t^ 
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Tht  his  own  sons  he  could  not  keep  in  bound, 
Those  three  sad  wights  in  vice  were  so  profound, 
Ind  broufi;ht  fell  rum  on  their  sire  at  last, 
fHiich  said  but  little  for  their  own  forecast. 

Lady  Jane.   But  tell  us  somethin^^  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops  ?  [wholesale. 

Lord  Lewis.   Those  men  were  slain  in  France 
lenry  of  England  hearing  of  the  death 
VClarence*  Duke,  by  th'  Earl  of  Buchan's.arm, 
tide  John  of  Bedford  Viceroy  of  that  state, 
tfengningsocn,  with  James  the  King  of  Scots^, 
^o^o  to  r^rance  the  SScots  troops  to  controul, 
fhich  Robert  of  Albany  to  their  aid  had  sent, 
lot  Murdoch  finds  those  troops  he  must  recall 
'o  quell  domestic  strife  raisM  by  his  sons, 
Fho  now  become  offensive  to  all  ranks, 
LDd  disobedient  to  their  aged  sire. 
-A  falcon  this  ffood  father  had  'tis  known, 
^hich  his  son  Walter  did  of  him  beg, 
ind  he  refusing,  one  fine  sporting  day 
lis  8ad  son  Walter  caught  his  hawk  by  leg 
Ind  wrung  his  neck  about,  at  which  his  sire 
leing  much  enragM  at  this  most  spiteful  deed, 
lesaid  unto  his  son, — "  Well,  since  I  cannot 
lulc  over  thee,  I'll  bring  one  who  shaU 


ight  to  bring  King 

Onto  his  own  domaisne  at  Holyrood. 

^He  did  the  two  estates  consult  at  Perth 

On  this  affair  profound  ; — an  embassy 

uient  to  England's  warlike  chief, 

^t  pliant  King*  who  conquered  France  alone 

"J  his    sole    power — and   married    that    K 

daughter. 
Lady  Jane.    And   did  they  then   release  King 

James  off  hand  t? 

«  Henry  V. 
^  ^*U,  Henry  V.  renews  the  claim  of  Ihe  Kiugi  of  England 
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Lord  Lewis.  Yes,  dearest  Jane,  the 
House  of  Peers 
At  Perth  assembrd,  as  it  now  appears 
Released  their  Kin; .     My  Lady  tell  now,  pleasei ' 
The  pleasant  story  of  our  King  s  release. 
As  you  were  at  Kel^o  when  he  past*—-       [behsiL 

Lady  Fern.   1  will  with  pleasure  now  at  jotf 


SCENE  IV.— Enter  the  two  Huntsmrx,  mho  re^] 
main  in  the  rear  of  the  Stage* 

Con^t.   My  honorM  Lady,  how  long  washeksfl' 
Prisoner  in  old  Windsor  Castle  keep  2    [[longtiiaev' 

Lady  Fern.    O!  eighteen  years  my  love,  a  tfi: 
The  nobles,  whom  Lord  Lewis  just  now  said 
Did  wish  a  change,  they  thought  their  fortune  wosUtf 
Be  mended  if  their  young  King  was  once  again    \, 
Upon  his  royal  throne*    An  embassy 
They  sent  to  youthful  Henry,  then  the  Sixth, 
Who  rurd  the  English  state.  [theit 

Const*   But  1  have  heard  King  James  did  marff 
The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,    [did  wis 

Lady  Fern.  O  !  yes  he  did,  dear  Constance ;  hi 
The  Lady  Jane  of  Somerset,  we  know 
Of  royal  blood  ;  from  her,  my  Jane,  you  do 

to  the  crown  of  France.    71h  August  1415,  ht  erobirlu  u 
army  of  10,000  men  for  France,  aud  lands  in  NorinaDdj.    fd 
September,  he  lakes  Haerlem,  and  makes  it  an  English  cvletj- 
24tb  October,  he  obtains  a  signal  victory  at  Jgime^mri,    SSV 
July  1417,  Henr)*s  second  expedition.     He  takes  Caen,  Caliiii 
&c.    The  Scots  invade  England,  and  the  English  return  tbci' 
visit.     1418,  the  English  take  Cherburgh,  and  several  q\)^ 
towns  in  France,  and  siege  Rouen.  191b  January  1419,  RfMK* 
surrenders.    First  treaty  at  Melon  abortive  ;  a  lecoDd  trciV 
of  peace  between  the  French  King  and  the  King  cf  MMtf^tkni* 
wherein  it  is  stipulated  that  Henry  V.  shall  marrj  Priacc** 
Catherine,  Charles  Siiliri  daughter:  that  he  should  havfl^ 
regency  of  France  during  the  French  King's  life,  and  sacc0f^ 
him  in  the  throne  after  his  death.     Henry  enten  Pans  ■* 
triumph,  and  marries  the  Princess  Catherine  al  Tr«yM|Jii^ 
Sdf  list*    Dauphio  atUiated  for  laurdcr.     . 
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irive  your  name ;  she  was  your  godmother 
:  the  blessed  font  in  Greyfriars  aisle, 
ear  Edinborou^h.     At  the  time  we  livM 
L'M^rcbiston  upon  the  Calder  road. 
This  lady,  Jane,  was  darlini;^  niece  unto 
peat  Henry  Beauford,  Bishop  and  Cardinal 
Fthe  see  of  Winchester;  besides 
e  was  I.iord  High  Ch»ncellor  of  Eni^land, 
nd  ruPd  all  things  within  young  Henry's  state 
^ile  he  was  minor.     The  Duke  of  Glo'ster 
Tas  then  protector  of  the  state,  and  of 
te  royal  person  of  the  King.     To  them 
1m  embassy  was  sent  from  Perth  on  Tay  ; 
lechief  of  them  was  Henry  Layton,  then 
llihop  of  Aberdeen  ;  to  him  was  joinM, 
Bthe  self-same  commission,  Archibald 
hcl  of  Douglas,  the  Duke  of  Turenne*s  son, 
Vith  William  Hay,  Constable  of  Scotland, 
Sr  Alexander  Irvin  of  Dromm,  Knight, 
Udtb*  Archdean  of  Loudon,  Alexander 
Sarnwall.     These  men  of  note  forthwith  set  out 
nr  London,  in  the  year  of  grace  we  know 
hmrteen  hundred  and  twenty  one.  [ftay  ? 

Const.  How  were  they  received,  good  I^ord  Vaewi* 
Lord  I  jew  is.   Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Douglas  ; 
Tktt  story  better  than  I  can,  as  he       [he  will  tell 
Watthere  with  his  great  sire ;  there  is  bis  trumpet. 

[^Flourish  of  IrumptU. 


SCENE  V.-^ Enter  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

^Lidy  Fern.  Most  welcome,  noble  Earl,  unto  our 
WsDiucb  rejoice  to  greet  you  here  this  day.  [house ! 

Lord  Doug.  I  joy  to  see  your  Ladyship  so  wttll, 
Aid  in  such  spirits,  with  a  train  of  youth 
And  beauty  in  this  illustrious  retreat 
iOfFemihirstj^in  old  Jed  Forest*s  shade. 

Lidy  Fern.  Our  gracious  thanks,  my  Lord,  you 
bAV#  Ibis  day 
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For  voiir  unbounded  and  kind  courtesiv  ; 

l)ut  still  wc  mean  to  tax  }our  goodness  more 

Than  now  yon  think  for,  and  we  wish 

You  would  relate  to  those  young  friends  th'  erents 

You  witnessed  while  you  were  in  England  with 

Your  far-fciin'd  sire,  and  Bishop  Layton. 

Lord  I>oug.  Most  willingly,  my  noble  Lady;  I 
Will  relate  what  of  that  great  embassy 
1  still  remember.     With  my  sire  I  went, 
And  stayM  behind  as  hostage  at  that  time 
For  payment  due  for  King  James'  ransom. 
When  we  arrived  in  London  city,  we 
Were  roceiv'd  most  kindly  by  the  State*,      [dinM 
And  by  King  James  still  more  so ;  with  bim  ffC 
In  Castle  Baynard  Hall,  built,  as  you  know^ 
By  John  of  IVIagna  Charta  fame,  a  Palace 
Near  the  Tow'r  on  great  Queen's  Hithe,  and  many 
Noble  friends  he  bad  made  were  also  there — 
Now  we  must  tell  by  his  alliance  great, 
And  virtues  many,  th'  numbers  were  not  small. 

Lady  Jane.  But  of  the  embassy,  my  Lord,  noir 
speak.  [King, 

Lord  Doug.  After  some  days  stay  with  the  young 
Our  learned  leader,  good  Bishop  Layton, 
Did  then  request  to  nave  an  audience 
Of  State  in  Council,  where  we  were  admitted 
(You  sec  I  speak  as  I  were  of  th*  embassy  ; 
I  was  only  a  pursuivant  then 
Of  my  heroic  father's,  ready  to  stay 
On  demand,  as  an  hostage- pledge  that  day 
For  our  great  King).     The  sage  Bishop  Layton, 
Who  spoke  well,  his  mind  with  state  affairs  well 

stored, 
Did  thus  address  the  English  Council  Board  :— 

[^Takes  out  a  paper  and  readt* 
Sage  Lords,  most  grave  and  wise,  good  GentleineO) 
The  respect  and  reverence  which  our  State 

*  Id  e$t  the  Duke  of  Glo'stcr,  the  Protector. 
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)f  Scotland  carrieth  to  all  Kingt;, 

•  ererj  where  well  known ;  but  most  that  lore 

Lod  loyalty  they  have  to  the  persons 

tf  their  native  Princes, — for  as  monarchy 

I  the  most  ancient  form  of  government, 

0  have  they  ever  esteemed  it  the  best, — 
t  being  far  more  easy  to  find  one 
Ktructed  and  train'd  up  in  great  virtues 
lian  to  find  many ;  and  how  well  so  e'er 
ppointed  governors  and  vice- regents  rule 
he  commonwealth,  yet  is  such  government 
ot  at  the  light  of  moon  and  twinkling  stars 
(absence  of  the  sun— but  imitations 
Ffalse  shadows  for  substantial  bodies.-— 

his  hath  mov'd  the  three  estates  of  Scotland 

D  direct  us  to  you  in  Council  met.— - 

nr  King  these  many  years  youVe  kept  from  us, 

1  just  or  unjust  grounds  we'll  not  argue— 
kat  Providence  which  hath  appointed 
very  thing  to  its  own  great  end,  hath  done 
bis  surely  for  the  best^  both  to  you  and  us,^ 
nd  we  are  now  to  treat  for  his  delivery,— 
eieeching  yon  still  to  remember  that 

is  father,  of  most  sacred  memory, 
^commended  him  of  that  general 
|uiy  which  one  Prince  owes  to  another, 
Qto  your  King's  protection,  in  the  hope 
f  sanctuary,  and  in  request  of  aid 
Qd  comfort  a<;ain6t  gccret,  and  therefore 
ne  more  dangerous  enemies. —  [it  tires 

^Lady  Jane.  Is  this  speech  long,  my  Lord  ?  1  fear 
Ottr  Lordt^hip  thus  to  relate  what  then  past, 
liord  Doug.   O !  not  at  all,  sweet  Liady  Jane,  I 
^0  obey  your  orders.     The  sage  Bishop  [love 

^kus  went  on  with  silvery  tone  and  speech, — 

[Lord  Douglas  continues  to  read* 
N  to  confess  th'  truth,  hitherto  he  hath  been 
^oreagsured  among  you  than  if  he  had 
***niain'd  in  his  own  country.     Your  favours 
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Were  many  ways  extended  towards  hiniy- 

Having  in  all  liberal  sciences 

And  virtues  brought  him  up— that  his  abod» 

In  England  seemeth  rather  to  havo  been 

A  sojourn  in  an  academy, 

Than  any  captivity— and  thus 

He  had  been  losi  if  he  had  not  been  lost 

Besides ;  tho*  we  have  th*  happiness  to  claim 

His  birth  and  stem,  you  have  the  claim 

Of  his  succession  and  his  educaiion. 

He  being  now  matched  with  the  royal  blood 

Of  England  in  marriage — thus  his^  liberty 

Which  we  intreat  for,  is  a  benefit 

To  yourselves — and  those  Princes  which  shall  claif 

The  descent  of  his  offspring  ;  for  if  it 

Should  in  this  wise  fall  forth  (as  what  may  not, 

By  th'  variable  changes  of  kingdoms 

Come  to  pass?)  that  this  Prince,  by  usurpers     , 

And  rebels  were  dii«garnit;h*d  of  his  own  fbrandil 

Crown,  tliey  are  your  sharp  swords  which  shoid 

To  set  him  on  his  royal  throne  again. 

We  expect  that  as  you  have  many  ways 

Rendered  him  yours,  ye  will  not  now  refuse 

T'  engage  him  yet  more  by  his  liberty, 

Which  he  must  wholly  and  freely  acknowledge 

To  receive  from  you  :  and  by  benefits 

And  much  love  to  overcome  a  King, 

Is  more  sweet  than  by  force  of  arms  i  and  siact^ . 

He  was  not  your  prisoner  by  chance  of  war^ 

(Having  never  raised  arm  against  you,) 

But  by  way  of  protection  detainM  here 

And  entertained,  so  you  will,  respecting 

Your  ancient  honour  and  generosity, 

Send  him  freely  back  to  his  own  again*. 

Yet  if  it  be  so  that  you  now  will  have 

Acknowledgement  for  what  you  have  bestowed 

On  his  education,  the  great  distress 

Of  his  estates,  and.  of  his  subjects  too 

And  Crown  at  present  consider^d^  we  will 
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Not  stand  en  trifles  of  moiiey  for  the 
ledemption  of  a  Prince  above  all  price. — [Lord 
Douglas  returns  ike  paper  to  kis  pocket-book.'] 
Lady  Jane.  And  thereupon,  my  Lord,  did  tbej^ 
release 
King  James,  and  send  him  free  to  Scotland  ? 
Lord  Doug^.  In  reply  to  this,  I  must  say  the  Lords* 
Of  the  Council  were  divers  ways  inclined 
To  this  great  embassy.     Some  would  let  him 
(io  free  at  once  unto  his  kins^dom  ; 
Others  more  careful,  thought  that  he  knew 
Too  much  of  their  affairs  to  be  sent 
To  his  nation,  always  their  enemies; 
Being  at  liberty  amongst  his  own, 
In  wratb  he  might  resent  his  long  restraint.. 
Those  great  commissioners  at  last  ^gree, 
^  That  for  a  sum  of  money  large  enough, 
bfing  James  might  go  unto  his  own  again  :. 
FBilf  to  be  paid  in  hand,  and  hostagea 
fVostay  in  England  till  the  other  half,. 
Is  south  country  cash,  was  all  paid  up.       [Lord  ? 
Lady  Jane.  What  was  his  ransom,  O  most  noble 
Forgive  the  interruption  I  now  give. — 
Lord  Doug.  [  Bowing,^  Undoubtedly,  my  charm- 
I  ing  liady  Jane, 

The  interest  you  take  does  warm  my  heart, 
i  And  makes  me  think  King  James  has  really  had 
j  A  steadfast  friend  in  thee.     The  ransom,  yes,. 
I  The  ransom  was  four  hundred  thousand  merks, 
Kiteen  thousand  sixty-six  pounds  sterling. 
The  Lord  Cardinal  discharged  the  one-third 
Thertof,  and  for  the  doing  which  he  was 
AccusM  in  after  time  before  King  Henry, 
uy  the  Duke  of  Gla^ster,  uncle  to  the  King, 
Attd  Lord  Protector.     *    ♦     ♦     ♦     «  [agree 

Lady  Jane.  And  did  th*  estates  of  Scotland  then 
TojMiy  that  sum  for  James'  liberty? 
Lord  Doug.  Yes  kind  Lady,  they  did ;  and  altba^ 
^^  getting  it  so  promptly  was  to  them 
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Grievoys,  yet  they  then  preferring  glo/y, 
And  James'  liberty,  to  filthy  dros8, 
They  send  all  the  money  they  can  make  up, 
And  on  the  spur  they  send  it  off  to  London. 

Const.  O  say,  my  Lord,  who  were  the  hostaget 
Who  with  your  Lordship  went  unto  that  city? 

Lord  Dous^.  Then  I  was  a  youth,  and  taken  oulol 
Bed  at  Fernington,  and  forthwith  dispatch'd 
On  horseback  with  old  Habby  Ormiston^ 
A  careful  man  and  agriculturist 
Near  Nesbit,  by  the  water  on  Teviot's  side. 
We  also  had  with  us  Lord  Athol's  sou, 
Lord  Adam  Gordon,  and  John  de  Lindsay, 
Lord  Crawford's  son,  Sir  John  Lyons  second  soi 
David  Ogleby,  with  young  Miles  Graham 
And  tall  Wilram  Oliphant.    These  young  meA 
Were  my  companions  to  London  town. 


SCENE  v.— Lord  Jerriswood's  bugle. 

Lady  Fern.  Lord  Jerriswood  will  soon  be  bei 
His  bugler  who  sounds  the  approach.  [\\ 

Enter  Lord  Jerriswood. 

Most  welcome  noble  Lord,  unto  those  towers, 
Your  presence  here  does  always  give  delight ; 
I  was  afraid  1  should  not  have  been  honor'd 
With  such  court-like  company  to-day, 
But  I'm  more  fortunate  than  I  look'd  for. 
Lord  Jer.  [Bowing  profoundit/.']   Your  kii 
reception,  my  noble  cousin. 
Gives  me  as  much  delight  as  eVr  it  did 
In  younger  days  ;  the  greatest  joy  1  had 
Was  by  your  La'ship  to  be  thus  receiv  d. 
Now  tell  me  Jane,  how  fares  the  world  with  you 

[Gives  his  han 
And  vou  Lord  Lewis,  and  Lord  Douglas,  I  rejoi< 
To  uieet  you  here— we  us'd  to  hunt  together 
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^^Hubberlaw  and  Carterfell,  and  on 
*<^UDd  Dunioirs  side. — 

tori  Doug,  and  Lord  Lewii?.   We'll  hunt  there 

a^ain,  my  Lord,  if  we  have  life 
■Bdbealth  till  next  hunting  season.  [hiere  ? 

Lord  Jcr.  And  sweet  Constantia,  are  you  too 
i» rejoice  to  see  you,  you  still  bloom 
i&irasever.  [Constantia  cour/ef^tug-]   How 

is  Sir  Johii, 
be  brave  de  Gray  ?  does  he  still  domicile 
Dongst  the  groves  of  Edeer stone }     *     * 
Const.  He  does  my  Lord^  and  in  as  manly  health 

fourscore  summers  will  permit  my  aire 

I  be— who  has  well  serv'd  his  country 
near  the  middle  marches,  which  he  guards 

II  with  an  eagle's  eye,  and  well  train  d  band 
brave  Jed  foresters. 

Lord  Jer.   I  rejoice  at  it ;— say  him  my  duty. 
Lady  Fern.    Lord  Douglas  was  relating  at  this 
le  story  of  our  King's  release,  you  know      [time 
om  English  bondage.     Good  Lord  Jerriswood, 
Lnow  your  Lordship's  loyalty  so  well, 
Q  sure  you'll  join  now  in  requesting  him 
3t  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  history. 
Lord  Jer.  You  judge  me  right,  my  Lady.     Pray 

Lord  Douglas, 
0  now  continue  the  recital  out 
r those  sad  days  our  brave  youthful  King 
iTas  forced  to  make  in  England.    *■    *     * 
Lord  Doug.  Most  willingly,  my  still  much  valu'd 

friend 
^«d  noble  kinsman.     We  were  receiv'd 
The  hostages  I  mean),  with  kindness  great 
W  honourable  ;  we  were  nobly  lodg'd 
jnBaynard  Castle,  where  our  King  had  liv'd 
^nany  years,  and  we  were  instructed 
^  if  we'd  been  the  sons  of  royal  princes. 
I^d  Jerriswood  pray  now  relate  what  past 
Vn  the  borders;  you  were  here  when  our  Kiug, 


With  his  EnglUb  bride,  first  past  the  lilies  of 
Demarcation  into  his  own  domaisne. 
Lord  Jer.    The  Duke  of  Somerset,  oor  gresf 
Qiieen^ssirp, 
His  brother  Lord  Cardinal  of  Beauford, 
England's  Lord  Hii^h  Chancellor,  attended 
Our  lovely  Queen  to  Roxburgh  Castle  ; 
The  ducal  suit  wasleftat  Wark;  be  then  retunmli 
But  my  Lord  Cardinal  his  brother  went 
One  stage  farther, — altho*  he  took  his  leave 
At  Thirlstone  castle,  ayont  old  Lather  bridge. 
Yet  on  he  held  his  course  to  Soutra  Hill  \ 

On  horseback,  to  see  our  Edinburgh  Castle;  \ 

He  then  drew  rein,  took  one  last  embrace,  \ 

His  steps  retraced  unto  the  towVs  of  Wark  ^ 

And  joinM  his  brother:  but  1  must  say 
l^hey  were  received  most  nobly  in  Kelso  town, 
By  many  troops  of  nobles  and  rich  gentlemen, 
Who  flockM  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
To  give  him  hearty  welcome  that  blessed  day, 
Upon  his  native  soil.     The  market-place  . 

Was  tbrong'd  unto  an  overflow  of  subjects, 
Anx*ou!S  to  mark  their  duty  to  their  King 
And  his  young  royal  consort ;  besides 
They  wishM  to  give  contentment  to  themselres 
And  families,  in  beholding  r>fie  they  had 
So  long  expected  and  desir'd  to  see. 
lie  was,  ail  say,  received  with  acclamations  withoat 

bound  ; 
The  market-place  and  Coldstream  road  resounds 
With  vivas  of  his  loyal  subjects, 
And  on  Berry  mead  he  did  receive  Duke  Albany, 
And  many  nobles  of  his  Scottish  court, 
Who  unto  him  this  day  made  their  resort. 
1  too  was  there,  to  mark  my  duty  great 
Unto  my  Sovereign,  who  had  resum*d  bis  state, 
And  with  other  noble  Lords  did  escort, 
lo  passion  week  unto  his  royal  court. 
When  be  held  progress  on  to  Edinborough.r— 
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Xmdj  Jane.  Where  first  did  he  reside  in  town,  do 
yon  know. 
When  he  arrived?    »♦•♦♦♦ 

Lord  Jer.  «     •    •    •    In  the  Old  Castle  keep, 
At  is  wont  for  Kings  there  to  eat  and  sleep. 
When  first  they  come  ynto  their  royalty, 
Which  he  did  when  he  arrived  all  say ; 
And  he  aseerobled,  whilst  he  staid  therein, 
I'Mtny  of  the  estates— and  did  begin 
I  To  hear  petitions  for  the  Parliament, 
I  Which  he  had  summoned  with  that  great  intent. 
'     [Fernihirst  Clock  strikes  one ;  the  dinner  bell 

Lord  Dong.   Will  your  La^ship  permit  me,  on 
'  N;  arm  to  oner  to  the  dinner  board  ?     [my  word, 

[^Offers  his  arm^  which  is  accepted. 
Lady  Fern.    Lord  Lewis,  will  you  shew  Con- 
i  stance  the  way 

Unto  the  dinner  hall  this  pleasant  day  ?        [ceive. 
Lord  Lewis.  With  much  delight  this  order  I  re- 
Lord  Jer.   And  L'-idy  Jane,  now  humbly  T  con- 
Myarm  will  suit  your  Ladyship  at  this  time  ;  [ceire 
Will  you  accept  it  to  hand  you  down  to  dine  ? 
Lady  Jane.  The  honour's  great,  good  kind  Lord 
Jerriswood, 
ft  is  the  mark  of  friendly  neighbourhood. 

[  ExevfU  omnes. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  h— Dining  Ball  in  Fernihirsi  CaM 
three  large  Windows  six  feet  high^  and  iixfk 
from  the  ground^  with  the  following  Figures  m 
Inscriptions : — 

I.  Robert  the  Bruce  in  armour,  with  a  battle  asq 

Inscription : 
Rohertus  de  Brvs,  Rex  Scotorutn. 

IL  William  the  Lion,  with  a  lion  under  hit  too 

Inscription : 
Gulielmus  Leonis,  Rex  Scotorum. 

HI.  Robert  IIL  in  a  hunting  dress. 

Inscription  : 

Robertus  TertiuSf  Rex  Scotorum,  ei  Budce* 

Lady  Fernihirst,  Lord  Douglas,  Lord  Jii 
RiswooD,  Lord  Lewis,  Lady  Jane,  unif  Col 
STANTiA,  at  the  dining'table ;  desert  on  tk 
table  and  wine.     Huntsmen  behind  armed;  fSf 

ranis  waiting. 

Lord  Dong.   This  sack,  Lord  Lewis,  tastes  o 
Spanish  growth.  ["import  i 

Lord  Lewis.    It  does,  my  Lord  ;  my  father  di 
In  his  argusi  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
Where  he  had  been,  King  Robert  having  sent 
Him  there  on  special  mission.  ♦  ♦  ♦       [promisei 

Lady  Jane.  Now,  good  Lord  Jerriswood,  yd 
To  tell  us  what  you  saw  at  Scoon  Castle,  [crowned 
When   our  young  King  and  Queen  therein  wen 

Lord  Jer.  1  was  then  very  voung,  but  I  will  tcl 
What  1  saw  there  that  blessed  day  of  state. 

Lady  Jane.  Thank  you,  noble  Lord.   ♦  ♦  •  « 

Lord  Jer.   The  solemnities  of  easter  finish'd, 
The  King  came  with  his  Queen  to  Perth  ;— froa 

thence. 
In  May  they  went  to  Scoon  with  Murdoch  Stewart 


The  Governor  and  Duke  of  Albany— ^ 
And  Earl  of  Fife,  (to  whom  the  charge  by  use 
,And  wont  belons'd,  of  this  ancient  kingdom,) 
AtA  Henry,  Bishop  of  8t  Andrew's — 
«^In  the  year  of  grace  fourteen  hundred 
:^nd  twenty-four,  our  braye  King  was  then 
.Jnst  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  there  was 
i>A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  Queen — 
^He  was,  according  to  the  computation 
^f  old  Scottish  history,  the  hundredth 
Lnd  first  King  of  Scotland ; — at  which  tira? 
"igismond,  son  of  King  Charles  the  IV.  was 
Imperor  of  the  west;  and  John  the  VIL 
"le  son  of  great  Andronicus,  of  th'  East : 

Grand  Turk  then  was  Araaruth  the  II. — 
IphonsifB  theV.  was  King  of  Spain. — 
isd  Charles  the  Vil.  was  King  of  France  ;  Henry 

VI.  was  England's  King  ;  Martin  the  V. 
Ilh  many  others,  claimed  St  Peter's  chair — 
Ithe  court  did  shine  in  gay  attire, 
iid  jewels  sparkl'd,  ladies  seem'd  on  fire, 
Aadmany  youthful  hearts  were  caught  that  day, 
Ikebeaus  and  belles  did  make  such  grand  display, 
^^end  this  scene  a  Parliament  is  caTrd, 
ITiliare  the  hostages  forthwith-recall'd — 

ftthis  a  subsidy  the  King  does  ask  the  Peers, 
ich  is  soon  granted,  as  they've  many  fears 
'Or  their  young  men  so  long  so  far  a\vay« 
AMeral  tax  on  lands  is  giv'n  that  day 
Wtweive  pence  in  the  pound — and  then  the  King 
Udg^o  with  all  his  court  to  Perth,  considering 
^e  accommodation  where  he  was  then 
Wu  not  so  good  as  th»t  at  Perth  had  been. 


°CENE  II. —  Enter  a  Warder /rowi  the  Leads* 

Warder.  ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦     In  the  great  avenue, 
^Jj^  a  running  footman  with  my  glass  ; 
»« wears  the  royal  livery.     I  should  think 
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He  brines  dispatches  to  your  Iiadyship 
From  King  James  himselF.  Z^tt  ri 

Lady  Fern.  You  must  mistake;  it  must  be  fin 
I*m  not  KO  honored  as  to  receive  £Liord  Mad 
Dispatches  from  the  King. 

Enter  a  2d  Warder. 

3d  Warder.    A  running  footman  from  bis  H 
jesty 
Knocks  hard  at  Castle  gate.     I  askM  his  orders' 
My  honored  Lady  ;  he  said  he  had  dispatches 
From  the  King  himself  unto  your  La^ship. 
Lady  Fern.    Let  him  approach. — My  Lord^ 
hope  you'll  stay 
And  aid  me  with  your  counsel. 

{,Thej/  all  bow.  Wxrdebs  tM 
If  it  is  an  inroad  and  Lord  Douglas  here. 
His  sword  alone  is  worth  a  cloud  of  arrows. 

[Lord  Douglas  tM 

Lord  Doug.   And  itis  ready  at  a  single  word 

Of  Lady  b'ernihirst  to  lead  her  clan, 

Her  Kers,  and  Scots,  and  Armstrongs*,  aye  thisd 

Unto  old  Alnwick  gate,  or  Carlisle*s  Castle  kee| 

Enter  the  id  Wards  a,  with  a  Royaj.  Ronh|j 

Footman. 

R.  Foot.  His  Majesty,  with  his  own  royal  hai 
Did  give  this  letter  at  eight  o'clock, 
And  ordered  I  should  bring  it  to  your  La^ahip 
Without  delay,  as  1  should  value 
His  future  favor.  [only  th 

Lady  Fern.  You  have  made  good  dispatch ;  ' 
])y  our  old  Castle  dial,  and  'tis 
Forty  miles  from  Holyrood  to  Fernihirst. 

[^Opens  ihc padt 
It  is  a  piece  of  kindness  of  his  Majesty; 
Me  writes,  a  strange  old  fellow  he  had  heard 
Was  banished  out  of  England ;  and  be  fear'd, 

*  Aad  Staverti  too* 
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nld  he  attempt  to  pass  by  Carter  fell,  ^ 

nig^ht  ^ire  treuble  to  my  house  and  friends  ; 

Bsig^ht  brefik  in  and  steal,  or  perhaps  play 

tcunnina;  crafty  knave.     He  knew  him  well 

writes  the  Kln^)  when  he  was  in  London, 

birth  he  was  a  knight,  by  trade  a  thief, 

nature  ti  coward,  and  also  born  a  wit 

lie  first  order,  but  above  all 

was  such  a  mountain  of  a  man, 

?  Dunion  was  a  joke  to  him.      ♦      •      « 

L  Foot.  ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦     Fve  seen  him  lady ; 

I- Abbot  of  Jed  ward  pick'd  this  knave  up 

tnchbonny  well,  where  he  alighted 

■■I  off  his  mule,  poor  things  to  quench  his  thirst. 

twore  he  did  not  think  that  water 

lid  have  so  fine  a  smack,  and  he  would  not 

M  let  the  well  contaminate  his  lips 

ie*d  been  not  banish'd  to  this  northern  state. 

Iknew  the  King,  be  said  the  Scottish  King, 

was  a  princely  youth,  and  had  imbib'd 

MD  Henry  of  Monmouth  many  noble  qualities. 

Ady  Fern.   But  here's  another  note  inclosed 

within 
\f  James'  letter ;  'tis  for  you.  Lord  Douglas. 

[Lord  DotJGLAS  lakes  it  and  remds, 
iOrd  Doug.  'Tis  to  the  same  effect ;  his  Majesty 
iimands  me,  if  this  knave  should  show  his  face 
no  the  borders  this  side  Cheviot- Hills, 
inst  commit  him  to  safe  keeping  of 
e  Jedward  Abbot— -to  treat  him  well, 
toot  to  trust  him  out  of  monkish  sij^bt. 
tell  the  Abbot  from  the  King  to  feed 
■  well,  and  as  for  sack  to  give  him 

I  belly  full.        ♦        •        • 

ft*  Foot.        •        •        •        Forgivf>  me  lady, 
lat's  the  man  we  met,  as  sure  as  Rubbcrslaw 

II  but  one  tip  or  point.     He  told  the  At>bot 

ii  face  was  like  old  Bardolph,  that  it  cr^aia'd 
nd  mantl'd  like  a  standing  pool ;  to  me 
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He  said  I  wait  a  iailor^s  son,  and  run  to  seed* 
Like  a  cabbage  plant — 'twas  true  I  rutty 
And  that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  ;  besides 
He  saw  my  running  jacket,  but  how 
This  big  fat  man  with  funny  face  should  know 
I  was  a  tailor^s  son,  is  passing  strange.  .! 

Said  I  to  him,  what  do  you  mean  great  Sir,  , 

By  what  you  say  I'm  run  to  seed  ? — Says  he,         j 
My  friend  Tni  great  indeed  ;  and  added  then, 
Give  me  a  leg  upon  my  mule  again,  ' 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  of  that.  ^ 

I  helpM  this  mountain  on  his  mule  again,  |] 

And  then  he  said  no  man  on  English  land  ' 

Could  do  the  same.     I  thank'd  hi4;n,  but  I  askM  v 
Again  what  he  did  mean  by  run  to  seed  ?  r 

My  friend  he  said,  you  have  ten  sons,  and  if         jj 
You're  not  hang'd  up  by  James  the  First  i  knoir  *' 
You'll  have  ten  more  ;  and  off  he  rode  forthwith 
To  Jedviard  Abbey,  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
At  me.     If  rd  my  way  I'd  stow  him  in 
To  the  Wren's  Nestt  hard  by  the  Abbey.  ' 

Lord  Doug.   *•♦«♦•    But  here  is  mon 
In  postscript  to  the  great  King's  letter.  .^ 

I  am  to  see  that  he  escape  not. 
For  if  he  sets  one  foot  at  Holyrood, 
My  wardenship  I  lose  upon  the  borders.  ;i^ 

Besides  the  King  does  say  he's  cunning,  j 

Crafty,  smooth  tongu'd,  roguish,  and  what  not; 
And  if  maid  should  cross  his  disk,  he  will 
With  honey'd  tongue  her  ear  abuse,  and  say 
Such  winning  things— if  she  has  pow'r  he'll  hop 
The  twig,  and  then  my  wardship  will  be 
Not  worth  a  silver  penny.    •    •    •    ♦      [Doi^S^ 
Const.  That  were  hard  laws  indeed,  my  Lonlof 
Lord  Doug.    But  my  Sovereign's  letter  best* 
that  with  this  man 
There  is  another,  ancient  Pistol  call'd  ; 
Was  he  there  too?      •      «      ♦      • 

*  From  his  dress,  &11  in  green,  wilh  a  buff  feather  io  hisctf* 
t  A  house  so  called,  oDCt  ciil,  but  now  «»,  Jcdburib^ 
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iFoot.  No,  not  then,  my  Lord;  his  muleliad 

tumbled 
DolphiDstein ;  there  he  ivas  left  with  Leech| 
d  Lady  Grace,  the  daus^hter  of  the  laird, 
I  doctor  him, — his  shoulder  was  put  out.       [on 
4dy  Jane.  A  good  hearted  soul  as  e'er  sun  shone 
it  Grace  of  Ddlphinstein — and  pretty  too. 
iOrd  Doug.    But  I  must  stow  those  worthies 

both  forthwith 
ibbot  Potcheen's  charge  ;  O  good  Sir  John, 
!y*ll  make  a  monk  of  thee — worse  you  cannot  be. 
"d  Lewis,  will  you  go  with  me  and  sec 
5  King*s  strict  orders  carried  into  force 
linst  this  witty  g&ntleman  ?  and  you, 

{^Tothe  Running  Footman. 
prompt  King's  messenger,  you  will  repair 
loat  loss  of  time  to  Ferninorion :  voiril  have 
Ar-and#er  to  jour  dispatch  this  ni:rht, 
It  you  may  ^tart  at  sunrise  for  the  court, 
%A\owir1SAiighis  will  is  dchf.        •        * 
jady  Jane.    But  good,  my  Lord,  cannot  Con* 

stance  and  I 
re  but  one  peep  at  this  most  witty  kniii^ht  ? 
!jord  Doug.    My  sweet  Lady,  \\  \ou  and  good 
)nld  wish  to  «ee  this  concatenation      [Constantia 
all  odd  qualities  (who  tho'  calTd  cowardly 
netimes  is  most  brave ;  he  did  defeat 
)ody  of  French  forces  near  Orlf^ans, 
fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  nine) 
you  your  ten  hours*  will  take  to-morrow 
th'  Abbot's  parlour,  you'll  see  a  si^rht  there 
t)U  ne'er  will  seea^ain — a  bani.sh'd  wit.  fwe'll  be 
Lady  Jane.   If  Lord  Lewis  will  come  for  us, 
eady  by  nine  o'clock,  most  kind  Lord. 
Lord  Doug.  And  now  my  L:\dy  Fernihirst,  I  say 
•ood  evening  to  your  Laiiysliip.     My  Lord 
^wis  will  go  with  me,  and  I  will  see 
tour  Ladyship  again  to-morrow. 

l^Exit  Lord  Douglas  anJLord  Lewis. 

•  Tea  hours. — Anglic^,  luncheoQ. 
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Lady  Pern.  J[To  the  RuMirtNG  Foothan J 
You  my  good  man  will  wait  for  my  reply 
or  thanks  unto  bis  Majesty ;  the  while 
1  write  it  go  into  the  butlery, 
The  seneshall  will  see  you  well  prorided.         ^ 

ZExit  Running  Footman,  bowmg 
And  Lady  Jane,  will  you  and  Constance  shew  ' 
Lord  Jerriswood  the  boudoir;  I'll  write 
My  letter  to  his  Majesty  and  thea  ^ 

Will  join  you.  *. 

[^Courtesying  and  exit. — Ladj  Jane  and  Coji 
sTANCB  conduct  Lord  Jerriswood  ojf\ 
the  opposite  *trfc.] 

SCENE  111.— The  Boudoir  at  Femihirst.  I 

Enter  Lord  Jcrriswood  and  Lady  Jane  mcM 
conversationy followed  by  Constantia,  whogti 
and  sits  down  at  a  work  table  at  the  farther  ti 
of  the  Stagej  and  begins  netting. 

Lord  Jer.  My  Lady  Jane,  I  think  you  ought! 
With  a  more  favourable  eye  than  yoti  [Idi 

Have  formerly  done  on  the  suit  1  have 
So  long  preferred  to  your  Ladyship. 

Lad^  Jane.  It  rests  not  my  Lord,  you  know  w$|l 
But  with  my  lady  mother ;  she  does  say  [fli 

I  am  too  young  yet  to  be  honoured 
So  highly  as  that  of  being  your  Lordship^s 
Bride  :  but  mayhap  my  Lord,  should  you  addreM 
My  Lady  Fernihirst  on  this  subject, 
Should  she  say  yes,  I  will  not  then  say  nay. 

Lord  Jer.  [^Kneels  down  and  kisses  her  hand*] 
Adorable  and  charming  Ladjr  Jane, 
What  more  can  I  expect  from  so  much  goodoeH ' 
But  yet  I'll  put  you  to  the  test,  TU  speak 
Unto  my  Lady  Fernihirst,  and  I 
Will  so  urge  my  suit  she  shall  not  say  me  nay. 

Lady  Jane*  Do  not  be  too  sare  of  that  my  Lord 
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Perhaps  you  do  not  aIto<9fetber  know 

My*  Lady  Fernihirst.    When  she  does  think 

That- her  decree  is  right,  'tis  not,  you'll  find, 

The  rhetoric  of  any  college  will  change 

Her  sentiments^  withal. 
^.  Lord  Jep.  O  fairest  lady  !  yourapprobation 

Inow  have,  my  next  step  then  is  to  obtain 

That  of  your  most  noble  mother  ; 

iod  fair  Confttaivt^ia,  will  yon  now  plead 

My  cause  with  your  much  respected  friend  ? 
L.  Const.    I  wiil,  my  Lord;   because  1  know  the 
ibinuch  approved  by  Lady  Fernihirst.  [match 

PUiouId  ^ihe  ^ay  nay,  it  is  because  she  thinks 
■  The  Lady  Jane  too  young  by  far  to  be 
,  Tour  Lordship's  bride — but  1  fear  dear  lady, 
.  lou  are  fatigued  with  your  long  walk 
(Unto  the  Gaping  tree*^ ihis  morning,  [comes  here ? 
f  Lady  Jane.  Ol  not  at  all  my  love  :— but  who 

^mter  a  WAancR  viith  a  letter  {o  LordJiaBM* 

WOOD. 


t  SCENE  YV.-^ Delivering  th^  letter  to  Lord  Jeb- 

RISWOOIX. 

Sd  Warder.   A  letter  for  your  Lordship ;  it  was 

By  a  vidette  who  came  full  ftpeed,  and  said      [senit 

'  It  must  be  giv'n  forthwith  into  your  hand. 

Lord  Jer.   [  Takes  the  letter,} 

With  your  good  leave  dear  Lady  Jane.         [delay. 

Lady  Jane.    Undoubtedly  my    Lord,  make  no 

[/Tc  breaks  the  seat  and  reads. 

Enter  Lady  Fernihirst. 

Lord  Jer.    Lord  Douglas  writes  ;  he  wishes  me 
unto  my  Lady  Fernihirst,  that  he  [to  say 

Had  found  this  witty  knight  in  Abbey  snug 
With  Abbot  Potcheen,  o'er  a  flaggon 

♦  A  jrcal  tree  in  Jed  ForeiU 
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M.  Tfuo  w/i.uai  I.  just.iwc;   l,UU9   1.1/   irt?<ll  ci   Klllff 

Who  had  ta'eii  sanctuary  in  their  house. 
'Tvvas  strange^  'twas  passing  strange^  t 

King^  James 
Could  send  so  strange  a  message  ;  he  k 
They'd  danc'd,  they'd  sang,  capt  verses  oft  i 
And  then  he  roar'd  again  like  baited  bull 
lie  would  not  stay,  not  he,   'mongst  m< 
Not  for  King  James  himself— and  then  gc 
Threw  down  the  table  and  four  priests  wh 
To  stop  his  exit.     His  Lordship  adds. 
On  this  he  call'd  the  battle  axmen  out, 
And  all  the  raacers  he  could  find  in  tovrn. 
And  lock'd  him  up  in  Abbot's  parlour. 
And  now  my  Lord  he  adds,  pray  send  your 
Unto  the  Trumpet  Know  on  Oxnam  Wat 
And  sound  the  border  call,  that  we  may  hi 
A  squadron  of  the  Crailing  band  forthwith 
My  two  buglers,  ho!  [Enter  the  Bugle 

on  to  Trumpet  Know 
On  Oxnam  side  near  Westwood  fell,  and  \ 
The  border  call  ;  and  when  you  muster  sti 
The  Crailing  band,  conduct  them  to  Lord 
At  Jedward  Abbcv  crate,  and  there  from  hi 
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Lid]r  Fetn.  I  think  you  ought,  tho*  I  am  sorry 
To  lose  you  thue. 

^    [Exit  CoNSTARTiA   and    Ladj    Jane;    Ladj 
Ferjuhirst  'fdllozcifis* 


SCENE  v.— jr^rf  Forest. 

Lord  Douglas  and  Lord  Jerriswood  meeting. 

Lord  Doug.  I'm  glad  I've  met  you,  good  Lord 
Jerriswood ; 
knight  is  safe  and  snug,  and  reconcird 
Unto  his  quarter,  when  old  Pistol  came 

inddid  advise  the  knight  to  write  unto 

le  King.     He  said  he  would,  aye  that  he  would, 

hd  he  was  sure  the  King  would  hang  me  up 
For  having  treated  him  in  such  a  guise,     [knight  i 

Lord  Jer.  And   is  he  quiet  now,  this  hu^e  fat 

Lord  Doug.  Yes  that  he  is;  for  when  he  heard 
Belonging  to  the  Crailing  band  [the  men 

f  Were  mustcrM  in  the  Abbey  close,  he  asked 
'  By  whose  command  he  was  thus  kept  pris'ner  ? 
And  when  I  told  him  1  was  warden 
Orthe  middle  marches,  he  demanded 
Hy  warrant  then  of  his  detention  ; 
'hi  when  he  paw't  and  read  it  he  did  change 
;  His  key,  and  said  he  knew  King  James'  hand. 
'But  still  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  (o 
'  A  rtranger  thus,  whom  he  knew  well  [treat 

In  England.  [/oo  well 

Lord  Jer.  I  think  my  Lord,  the  Kingknowshim 

*fo  trust  him  at  lars:e  in  his  dominions,    [stay  here 
Lord  Doug.    I  think  so  too  ;  will  you  my  Lord 

And  take  the  ordVing  of  the  Crailing  band, 

Till  1  report  what  1  have  done  unto 

The  King  himself  at  Holyrood  ?  [stay 

Lord  Jer.    Iwill  my  l^rd  ;  and  I  will  make  my 

lnCa«tle  keep  till  you  return  again.  [we'll  ijo 

Lord  Doug.   Then  to  the  Castle  now  my  LuVd 
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And  wUle  every  thing,  that  oar  Rood  King 
MaT  be  obey'd  to  bw  heart's  eontent. 

SCENE  W.—Hofyrood. 

King  Jamks  anJ  Elarl  Dougi.A8. 

K.  James.  You  kave  secured  this  witty  knigl 
you  say 
]x>rd  Douglas  ?  but  are  you  sure  he  will  not 
Slip  through  your  fingers  ? 

Liord  Doug.  1  will  be  bold  to  say  yoar  Maj< 
V\\  keep  him  as  safe  as  I  did  Percy, 
When  at  Linton  Bridge  he  broke  a  spear  with 
And  past  some  da^s  with  me  at  Fernin^^ton. 

K.  James.  See  it  is  so  my  Lord,  for  you  ne*er 
A  wight  so  cunning  or  so  crafty  yet 
To  deal  with  ;  he  has  a  tongue  a<4  subtile 
As  Lucifer  himself,  and  if  you  mind  not. 
Big  as  you  know  he  in  he'll  slip  through 
Your  lingers  like  a  Teviot  eel. 

Enter  CiiANCBLiiOR  Crbightok- 

Chan.  Vm  sorry  to  inform  your  Majesty 
That  Lord  Walter  Stuart,  Duke  Murdoch^s 
Of  Albany^  wlio  was  the  Governor, 
Is  ta'en  in  arms  against  your  royal  rule* 

K.  James.  What  can  have  causM  this  ti 
At  this  time  have  to  instigate  him  to     [what  caal 
So  base  an  act  ? 

Ghaoo   He  docs  complain  your  Majesty,  that 
Lands  his  father  gave  him  in^Bute  have  beea 
Sequestered  to  the  Crown,  under  the  plea 
That  old  Duke  Murdoch  had  not  the  powV 
To  alienate  those  lands,  as  they  belonged  *; 

Unto  the  Crown  itself,  not  to  the  Ring. 

K..  James.  And  is  he  alone  in  this  rebellion  ?    \ 

Chan.  No,  may  't  please  your  Majesty,  therti* 
besides 


Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  Kniglit  of  Cumbernauld, 
With  Thomas  Bovd  of  old  Kilmarnock  town. 
.    K.  James.  liord  Creighton,  how  have  you  dis* 
*'  pos^dofthem? 

Chao.  They  are  arrested  in  open  show  of  war, 
fnd  sent  unto  the  fortress  of  the  Bass 
Firth  of  Forth,  where  a  Dairymple 
chief  command,  and  he  has  strict  charge 
guard  them  wc41;  and  1  must  add  your  Majesty, 
it  old  Duke  Murdoch  resents  it  sore. 
It  1  should  haye  committed  his  own  son. 
r\k  the*  be  headed  troops  against  your  Majesty* 
K.  James.    He  must  be  pieas'd  again..    Lord 

Chancellor, 
[•nVe  done  your  duty  well.    What  other  letters 
ire  you  receiv'd  this  day  ?      ♦      •      ♦      ♦ 
Chan.  An  English  messenger  came  in  to-day, 
iid  brought  dispatches  to  th  Ambassador 
\m  Liondon  Court ;  1  saw  him  your  Majesty 
le  three  hours  past,  and  your  father-in-law 
bnucb  displeased  that  his  friend  the  Earl 
Lennox  is  confined  in  Dumbarton. 
K.  James.   On  what  charge  my  Lord  ?  what  has 

this  Earl  now  done  ? 
Chan.  The  same  treason  your  Majesty  as  Duke 
loch's  son. .  This   Duke  Murdoch,  old  and 
alienate  the  lands  the  King  himself       [weak, 
lid  not  give  to  a  subject,  and  because 

are  reclaimed,  those  youths  forsooth  do  think 
fyVe  hardly  dealt  ii^ith — and  then  they  take  to 
arms, 
^nd  think  they  may  do  as  they  please  as  when 
"  ike  Murdoch  reign*d.       ♦      ♦      * 
K.  James.  I  will  consider  of  this  a  while 
And  give  you  then  an  answer.      Lord  Douglas 
Yoa  have  acted  right  in  this  affair, 
Bo  now  return  to  Fernington,  and  see 
lUioldknight  kindly  treated.      «      •      • 
l^ttsdDoug.  Butshouldthis  knight  your  Majesty, 
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Run  riot  rig  as  he  has  done  before. 
How  shall  we  treat. him  then  my  li^ff^  i  li 
Your  special  ordeis  on  this  head  berore 
I  leave  the  Palace.       ♦     ♦      ♦      ♦  p 

K.  James.     If  with  kind  usage  he*s  d 
Why  shut  him  up  in  Jedward  Castle, 
And  let  him  admire  the  Dunion,  and 
Old  Hownam  Law,  and  Chevy-Chase,  fron 
Lord  Doug.  It  shall  be  done  your  Majei 
K.  James.    Who  did  you  say,  Lord  I 
you  left 
The  char<ife  of  him  when  you  came  here  ? 
A  kindly  substitute 

Lord  Doiitf.  None  kinder  than  Lord  Jen 

K.  James.    None,  surely  not — tell  bin 

him  much.     Adieu  !  [. 


ACT  III- 


;  SCENE   l.^OJicers   Guard  Room  in  1 

Palace, — Lord  Lewis  Colonel  of  the  C 
Lieut.  Glenbucket  cine/ Lieutenant  IM 

'  Earij/  in  the  morning. 

Lord  Lewis.  Pray  Glenbucket,  what  i 
that  1  heard 
You  singing  an  hour  ago?  I  think  I've 
li  Heard  it  somewhere  belore. 

"  Glen.  Most  likely  my  Lord  ;  it  was  on< 

1?rrkm  Finr  nr^hlp  Kiinr  vvhpM  1   vvas  hi<4  nnnri 


Lord  Lewis.  NayGlenbucket;  it  bas  been  often 
said 
You  were  King  James*  singing  page  in  England. 
And  that  bis  Majesty  and  you  did  often  [not 

Wogin  parts;  the  King's  ear  is  good,  and  would 
Bear  part  with  one  who  could  not  sing;  at  all. 

Glen.  Well  good  my  Lord  ;  if  you'll  only  take  it 
Ab  I  can  give  it,  such  as  it  is 
Jt  is  at  your  service.        •        ♦        ♦         » 

M* Vicar,  You  sang  it  well  just  now  Glenbucket, 
Why  should  you  not  do  so  again  ? 
6len«  rU  do  my  best,  and  bad  you'll  find  it. 

SONG. 

{Composed  by  King  James  in  fVindsor  Castle  Keep,) 

In  Scotland  was  there  ever  seen 

Such  dancing  and  display. 
At  Falkland  town  upon  the  green, 

Or  Peebles  at  the  play. 
As  was  of  wooers  as  1  ween. 

At  high  church  on  that  day, 
The  maidens  cume  in  lace  so  clean. 

Well  busked  out  and  gay, 

In  truth  that  day. 

To  dance  those  damsels  did  delight, 

In  manners  grave  and  blale. 
Their  glures  well  made  and  very  tight, 

Their  shoes  were  trim  and  neat. 
Their  gowns  were  uf  a  Lincoln  bright, 

VTcll  prest  with  many  pletls, 
They  were  quite  nice  thai  very  night. 

And  elegant  in  gate 

That  happy  day. 

You  see  my  Lord  I  make  but  a  bad  hand 

Of  it ;  and  1  hardly  remember 

How  the  next  verse  begins.        *        *     .  *        ♦ 

Liord  Lewis.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  M^Viear 
Can  help  you  out  with  it ;  am  1  wrong  Mac  ? 
You  seem  to  know  it  as  well  as  Glenbucket. 

M'Vicar.  1  know  some  of  the  words  my  Lord, 
but  1  can't 


Sifig  it«    I  will  help  onr  friend  out  with  tbeit,< 
Afi  lar  as  my  memory  serves.         ♦         #        • 

Glen.   1  think  he  ought  to  sing  part  of  it 
My  Lord,  as  he  remember84t  so  well- 

M^Vioar.  1  will  sing,  second  to  you  Glenbackul 
i)ut  it*  I  go  wrong  you  must  forgive  me. 

Glen.   Well  come  away  Mac^  now  for  the  tl^ 
I  think  it  begins, — '^  Of  all  these  maids/*    |[tw| 

M^Vicar.   it  does  so  :  now  for  it* 

Song  e«ii(t/3tifc{.*— Glbubuckbt  and  M^Vicas^- 

Of  all  thete  maident  mild  as  mead,' 

Wat  uone  ao  ni»e  at  Sally  t 
jks  any  rote  her  chet»k  was  red«  . 

Her  Mkin  vat  like  the  lilly.. 
Of  lovely  auburn  was  her  head. 

In  love  affairs  not  silly, . 
In  spile  of  allher  kin,  she  said 

She  would  tee  hei  owii  Willy 

Alone  Ihal  daj»,. 

She  scortt*d  at  Jack  and  sneerM  at  Tim, 

And  ap*d  him  wilh  his  mocks  ; 
Jack  wished  to  woo,  she*d  out  let  him. 

For  all  his  yellow  locks. 
Be  prais*d  her  mach,  she  frown*d  al  btm^ 

Said  he  deservM  the  slocksi 
And  bad  his  jacket  did  fit  hiro,.. 

His  legs  were  like  two  rocks  - 

And  erook*d  that  dmj^ 

T4)m  Souter  was  their  miastrel  nieel. 

Good  lord  how  he  could  lance, 
Bft  ptay*d  with  skill  and  sang  so  sweet. 

At  Towsie  look*d  ascance. 
Be  play*d  like  Lightfoot  up  the  street; 

The  tunes  they  play  io  Franee, 
And  what  they  thought  was  not  disereet, 

H«  plsjM  a  Mauriee  dance 

That  ^ery  day. 

SfiNTEY  mthout.    Turn  out  the  Guard  t    ", 
King!  The  King t— 
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tt^ViGAS    repemtingM    Turn  out  the  Gnardf 
TbeKiog!  The  King! 

[  They,  run  out  like  lighUtifig^ 


SCENE  U.— Changes  to  the  front  of  the  Palace 
of  llolyrood ;  the  Guard  turn  out    with    ra'* 
r,  and  forms  in  front  with  arms  shoulderrd^ 
»rd  LiEW^is,  Gi^BMBJUCKfiT,  and  M^Vicae^  all 
with  swords  drawn* 

Glen.  Fall  in  the  Guard  ! 

[Lord  Lewis  falls  in  on  the  right  of  the  Guard;: 
Glehbucket  on  the  left ;  and  M^Vicab,  with 
the  King*s  Colour Sy  in  the  centre ."] 

Lord  Lewis.  Guard — Dre88  ! 
{Enter  King  James,  attended  by  two  Eqvbbies.} 
Rear  ranks  take  open  order  I. 
Pk^sent  arms ! 

{Last  word  louder  than  the  rest — the  Colours 
mre  lowered  to  the  ground — Officeus  saluteJ^ 
"  K.  James.   {Taking,  off  his  hat."]  Your  Lord- 
ship need  not  turn  out  your  guard 
To  me  again  to«day.     I  see  youWe  got 
The  new  arms  for  powder;  how  do  you 
Like  them  ?     It  is  a  great  invention*.         [indeed. 

Lord  Lewis.  Very  much  your  Majesty — much 

K.  James.  Turn  in  your  guard.  Lord  Lewis ; 
one  word  more 
I  have  to  say  to  you.      •      •      ♦      • 

Lord  Lewis.  Shoulder  arms !     Rear  ranks  lake 
dose  order  I 
7o  the  right  face  I     Lodge  arms !     Break ! 

{The  Serjeants  and  Mcn  pile  their  arms,  and 
go  into  the  Guard  Room  by  the  front  gate  of  the 
Palace ;  the  Officers  remain  ;  so  does  his  Ma"' 
jbstt  ami  Equeriks.j 

K.  James.  1  hear  an  accident  happened  yesterday 

«  Tbej  wers  lint  iue4  at  ibb  period. 


i  ^ 
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In  the  Castle,  with  those  new  harqaebuses* 
Lord  licwis.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  too  I 
Your  Majesty.     One  of  the  invalids 
liookinsi^  over  the  parapet  as  th*  men 
1letiirn*d  from  firing  ball  cartridge,  was  sh 
lly  a  rocruit'y  piece  going  off. 
i'i'  K.  JamoR.  That  was  the  fault  of  the  ofl^ 

Of  the  tiring  party,  who  ought  to  have  draf 
Or  rather  seen  drawn,  all  the  men*ts  chargei 
Itofore  he  retiirn'd  into  the  Castle.  flV 

Lord  Lewis.   This  has  been  inquired  ml 
|i  And  the  oflicer  did  see  the  charges  drawn, 

I  Itut  this  foolish  youth  had  had  two  charges 

'■  In  his  harquebus.       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

it  K.  James.  The  officer  is  not  in  fault;  it 

I  A  misfortune.     I  hope  the  invalid 

Has  not  left  a  family  to  deplore  his  loss  ? 
\i  Lord   Lewis.   Yes  Sire,  he  has  letl  a  w 

Both  man  and  wife  are  of  excellent  repute. 
K.  James.   Give   her  that  purse  from  i 
Lord,  and  see  [Gire*  a 

That  she  has  her  husband*s  pension  continii 
To  her  ;  and  let  her  son  be  admitted 
Into  the  orphan  school  I  have  founded 
At  Abercorn,  or  rather  Duddingston 
I  should  £ay, — and  tell  the  Priestfield  famil; 
1^   I  I  do  request  they'll  look  to  him. 

f  Lord  Lewis.    It  shall  be  tlone  Sire  at  yoi 

mand,  forthwith.  [g 

K.  James.    1  think  Lord  l^wis,   1  hean 
As  1  approach'd  the  guard ;  was  it  not  so  ? 


.■      1 
I  ■    ' 


1^ 
■  •  ■ 
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3o  far  forgot  your  friend  of  auld  lang  st/ne  f 
■  Glen.  Never  my  liege;  but  I  only  arrived 
With  the  I^yal  Scots  from  Berwick  yesterday ; 
I  meant  to  offer  my  duty  to 
:Tour  Majesty  the  first  levee  day, 
.And  I  shall  not  fail  to  shew  myself  to 
;Toar  Majesty  that  day  as  in  duty  bound, 
*"  iclasive  of  the  love  I  feel  for  so 
lood  a  master.      ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦      ♦  [love  you 

K.  James.   Give  me  your  hand  Glenbucket,  1 

But  Lord  Lewis,  have  you  yet  heard 
loir  the  fat  knight  who  robb'd  the  Sandwich  car- 
ears  Lord  Douglas'  strait  controul  ?  [rier 
Lord  Lewis.    I  hear  Lord  Douglas  gives  him 
plenty  of 

sack  and  sugar  and  roast  beef  withal, 
id  Abbot  Potcheen  and  him  are  become 
resworn  brothers.     He  says  he  loves  th'  Abbot's 
much  as  e'er  he  did  Dame  Quickly,  ^niece 

even  the  sweet  Ann  Page,  and  that 
[Jed  Water  vale  is  much  more  handsome 
.Efen  than  Dachet  m^ad',  where  the  merry  wires 
I  Of  Windsor  town  did  sous  him  out  of  a 
Uoffe  buck  basket.  [have  contain'd 

E.  James.     It  must  have  been  huge  indeed  to 
v0 great  a  knight ;  but  1  am  happy  now 
iTo  hear  he  is  contented  ;  besides  f 
wow  the  rogue  has  honor  in  his  composition, 
«  he  will  give  Lord  Douglas  his  parole 
To  stay  at  Jedward  Abbey  and  five  miles 
'AOuad,heMl  keep  his  word  :  therefore  Lord  Lewis, 
Write  by  my  command  unto  Lord  Douglas, 
And  parole  him  as  I  have  above  stated.   [Majesty. 
LK)rd  Lewis.     Jt  shall  be  done  forthwith  your 
\3owing  low.     Exit  the  King  into  the  Palace ; 
tke  Officers  exit  into  the  Officers  Guard  Rvoiti^ 
*J^<Ac  same  Porch  the  Kin^Gwent  out  b^. 
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'mm  made  report  to  me  on  this  gprave  subject., 
he  offender  he  has  tried  and  pronouneM 
sntence  of  bis  court  upon  bim,  directing 
hmt  he  shall  be  arrested  and  bis  person 
B  delivered  over  instanter 
D  the  authorities,  to  be  dealt  with 
■  I  shall  them  command :  and  1  now  hare 
snt  my  cousin  Walter  unto  the  Bass, 
nd  there  tfe'll  stay  until  be  mends  bia  manners. 
B.  of  Ross.  Then  your  Highness  does  not  intend 

0  let  the  last  sentence  of  the  law^  [1  think^. 
Bss  on  him  this  time  ?  - 

K.  James.  Not  for  tbe-first  ofience  liord  Bishop ; 
Ithough  there  are  other  charges  ioo 
fgraver  note  against  this  youth.  [the  Queen 

u.  of  Ross.  You  knew  not  this  youth.    Perhaps 
[ay  have  occasion  to  repent  this 

1  sackloth,  and  with  bitter  tears.  [this 
K.  James.  You  prophecy  my  death  my  Lord  ;  is 

fot  treason^  Against  the  state  ?         [your  Highness 

B.  of  Ross,    l.hope  not;  to  warn  and  counsel 
smy  duty,  as  spiritual  Lord- 
Dtbis  realm  : -you  will  repent 
rbis  kindness  most  generous  Kingi 

Fool.  You  are  now  very  cross, 
ly  good  Bishop  of  Ross. 

B.  of  Ross.   1.  must  not  be  interrupted  by  a.fool. 

Fool.  No  ;  not  so  great  a  fool  as  your  liordsttip. 

B.  of  Ross.  What  do  you  mean  merryman  ? 

[_Shakiffg  bisjist  at  him. 

Fool.  Takes  me  to  be  your  Lordship  ;  takes  me 
to  be —  [colours! 

B.  of  Ross.    Be  off  with  you,  you  man  of  many 

Fool.  [^Aside.']  Fiddle-de-dee — my  Lord  of  Ross, 
As  1  now  see — so  very  cross.  [report 

B.  of  Ross.    Besides  your  Highness,  I  have  to. 

M  Dingnali  they  burnt  me  in  effigy. 
Fool,  O  1  who*s  fool  now  my  Lord  of  Ross^ 

tou  should  not  be  so  very  cross, 
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And  then  the  people  of  your  see 
Would  not  burn  you  in  effigy. 
()  nohle,  gallant,  brave  young  King, 
The  whole  fine  country  round  will  ring, 
ir  you  forfi^ivc  not  th*  first  ofience, 
Or  hear  this  young;  man^s  own  defence. 
I  Ic  is  not  good,  O  well  I  know, 
llvil  belter  yet  thiA  youth  may  grow, 
Forgive  him  this  time,  O  great  King  i 
And  ()  forgive  my  plain  dealing  ! 
Nothing  dues  honor  Majesty, 
Or  temper  justice,  as  we  see, 
As  mercy,  attribute  divine. 
To  pray  for  mercy  is  no  crime; 
jiiut  it  so  my  Lord  of  Ross  ? 
Without  mercy  all  is  dross.  [i^I^ 

K.  James.    Hold  your  peace  merryman;  if  1 
You  thus  to  prate  you'll  ne'er  have  an  end. 
My  Lord  of  Ross,  1  will  (you  ihaj  depend) 
Pay  due  attention  to  what  you  now  say. 

li.  of  Ross.   I  hope  your  Highness  tv i7/,  for  thn 

Is  a  most  dangerous  subject.  fyoung  mill 

[77/c  Kino  rings  the  belt — a  Page  enierh 

K.  James.  Attend  my  Lord  of  Ross  to  hispalfrej> 

[Ex2<  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the  PA«ii 


SCENE  lY.— Enter  General  PoLWARTu,j!rf( 

Equeiiy. 

K.  James.   Well  General,  have  you  heard  an 
more 
From  Lord  Douglas  about  this  mountain  man 
We  do  remember  so  many  years  ago 
At  Windi^or  Castle,  in  ijreat  Harry's  time  ? 

Cien.  Pol.  Yes  your  Majesty  ;  i  have  again  hs 
A  second  dispatch  from  his  Lordship ; 
Here  it  is.     [Takes  out  a  paper  and  reads."]     K 

lordship  says  in  it, 
That  Sir  John  does  thank  your  Majesty 
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le  parole  youVe  put  bim  on  ;  besides 

Douglas  says  the  Abbot  wishM  to  take 

»hn  a  hunting :  where  will  you  find  a  horse 

rry  me  said  he,  Sir  Abbot  ? 

hicb  Potcheen  replied,  my  grey  gelding — 

>hn  says,  lipon  a  Scottish  grey 

»oii  will  be  taken  for  the  trumpet  major 

t  Harris  beef-eaters — and  all 

Lautber  lairds  would  laugh  at  him  ;  and  then 

Ibbot  ask'd  him  if  he  would  go 

loting  : — he  said,  and  laugh'd, — 

Vs  the  man  to  go  a  shooting  ; 

mi  Pistol  once  shot  at  Gadshill 

lunghill  cock  belonging  to  the 

stake  house,  and  swore  it  was  a  pheasant. 

Prior  asKM  him  then,  if  he  would  go 

mbn  fishing  with  him  and  the  laird 

d  St  Juliers?  aye  that  he  would,  and  catch 

Id  a  fish,  but  not  so  large,  as  himself. 

what^s  the  nam?,  said  be,  of  this  old  laird  ? 

when  they  told  hirp  it  was  Nimrod  Snipe, 

aid  the  Prior  sang  a  song  about 

ilaird  the  by  gone  night. 

x>l.  O  I  have  heard  it ;  I  will  sing  it  too 

mr  Highness  will  give  me  leave. 

,  James.   With  all  my  heart  good  fool ;  thou 

erry  fellow — Robin  Goodfellow  [art 

y  name,  aint  it  ? — 

ool.    It  is  my  calling  to  amuse  your  Highness, 

de.^  And  instruct  you  when  I  can. 

SONG. 

Nimrod  Snipe  liv*d  near  a  lip, 

lu  a  cot  ueal,  new,  and  bield, 
Fiflh  he  caught  by  lip  or  fin, 

O  Suipe  ht  wai  a  funny  chield  I 

At  dawn  of  day  he  left  his  bed, 

And  ioon  be  waifara-field. 
Where  moor  game  and  the  woodcock  breedf 

For  Nimrod  was  a  iportio|;  chield. 
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The  Ijnrd  o*  Link  went  th«rtt  t»  dM«t, 
Fell  o*er  a  cref;,  bit  dom  he  pecP^, 

"Nought  he  kiird  but  a  yoan^  ipiet. 
Fur  Link  he  was  a  blioktof^  chieM* 

Nimrod.pUj*d  opon  tha  kit 
To  the  maident  when  they  rec1*8, 

Aje  their  fancy  he  did  hit. 
For  Snipe  he  was  a  fuDay  chield.  it 

Of  wealth  sharp  Ninirod  bad  oot  moch,  ^  ! 

He  had  a  cot  and  nineteen  fielda,  * 

Tho*  be  was  saving  as  the  Dutch,  | 

He  alwajt  was  a  genVout  chield.  I 

Gen.  Pol.   Tour  soBg  is  too  iong   merryBU 
you'll  tire 
His  Higlinesa. 

Fool.  His  Highnesses  patience  is  longer  by  1^ 
Than  you  are  aware  of;  but  as  you  have 
Ask'd  roe  to  sing,  you  must  take  ray  song 
As  you  lind  it — I  never  stop 
In  the  middle  of  any  thing — for  I  despise 
Half  measures  prodigiousl  j. 

Song  continued. 

X\  nifrht  good  toddy  he  did  sip, 
Uuti4  good  tool  he  soraetimes  reeTJ, 

lo  the  lin  once  got  a  dip. 
Then  Ninirod  was  a  drooked  cbield. 

Kimrod  loVd  a  maiden  fair. 
To  see  her  once  the  To9r  he  speePd, 

Will  you  wed  to  me  love,  swear 
That  I  will  my  strapping  chield. 

Ellen  lov*d  her  Nimrod  well. 
Long  he  courted,  would  not  field. 

He  put  his  hand  into  the  creel. 
He  got  an  eel  the  lucky  chield. 

To  kirk  be  went  ia  a  green  groTO 
With  Ellen,  and  the  rite  be  sealed  ; 

She  awore  to  biiu  eternal  love, 
Sbo  thought  bin  thta  a  funny  ohlslA« 


•Three  ^aogliteit  first  bijihe  NimroJ 
Tben  •ix  toBt  bit  koMt  tbej  tpetrd. 

The  eldest  wm  a  ttrappias:  lad. 
Like  the  mold  aod  hiiidj  cbield. 

K.  James.    I  like  jour  song^  merrymaD,  but  *lia 

too  long. 
VooL  Why  did  your  Majesty  make  it  so  long  ? 
at  me  ask  your  Highness  that  ? 
^tL  James.  Because  1  bad  nothing  else  to  do ; 
■t  away  with  you  now  merryman— 
hare  something  els^  to  do  now  than  cap 
tinea  with  any  man,  or  even  to  write  them. 

lExit  Fool. 

Enter  1st  Page. 

lit  Page.  The  Xiord  Chancellor  your  Highness. 
X.  James.   Show  him  in. 

hitler  LiOrd'CHANOELLORCRElOflTOlf. 

Jiord   Chan.    [^Bowing  very  profoundly  three 
times ;  placing  both  hands  on  his  breast  at 
the  same  time,^ 
wait  on  your  Highness  at  this  time  to  say 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
mbrd  by  your  Majesty's  command, 
wait  >our  orders  in  their  ancient  house 
the  Parliament  Close.  [and  Til 

K.  James.   I  thank  you  good  Liord  Chancellor, 
fot  detain  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  now 
^lit  my  presence. 
[Exit  the  King,  attended  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
CILL0&  anflf  General  Polwartu.J 
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SCENE  Y.-^Ckanges  to  the  inside  of  the! 
menl  House.  Throne^  Woolsack^  Clerk*M 
loith  the  maces  and  papers.  Lonnf,  Bii 
mitred  Abbots,  and  Commons  assemii 
Great  flourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle  di 
all  rise  and  uncover. 

Enter  the  King,  Lord  Cuancelloii,  andi 
ral  PoLWARTii,  with  two  other  EaitBAi 
The  King  in  his  rot/al  robes  seats  himself  i 
throne.  Another  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
drums.    The  King  rises  and  addresses  the  / 

K.  James.   IVe  learnM  from  my  tender ; 
ray  Lords 
And  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
That  royalty  consisteth  not  so  much 
I,  In  a  chair  of  state  as  in  such  actions 

li*^  Which  do  well  become  a  Prince.— What  mil 

Have  been  since  my  coming  home,  and  goveri 
Amoncrst  you,  1  take  God,  and  then  yourseW 
For  Witnesses,  \t  all  of  them  be  not 
;•  Ai^recable  to  you  ;  and  if  any 

Ri«:orous  dealing  be  us*d  against  some. 
Let  him  who  is  touched  lay  aside 
His  particulars,  and  look  to  the  settling 
Of  justice  in  the  state,  and  public  s^ood 
or  the  whole  kingdom,  and  he  shall  find 
His  sufferings  tolerable, — perhaps 
Necessary,— and  according  to  ih'  time 
Dek^erv'd.     1  have  endeavour^  to  take 
Awny  all  discords,  abolish  factions, 
Suppress  oppression^  as  no  foreign  power 
Hath  attempted  aught  against  you  hitherto, 
So  that  you  should  not  endeavour  aught 
Against  another,  nor  any  thing  against 
The  public  and  the  sovereign  weal.     Slow  h 
Been  in  punishing  injuries  done  to 
Myself,  but  can  hardly  pardon  such 
As  are  done  to  the  commonwealth  ;  for  this 
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s  caird  this  Parliament,  let  rapine 
ratrage  be  no  mpre  heard  of,  but  every 
recal  himself  unto  a  civil 
^pgular  form  of  life ;  especially 
By  nobles,  think  virtue  and  civility 
nobility — that  to  be  accounted 
Ml  which  is  best — ^and  that  one^s  own  worth 
b  true  glory  ;  by  these,  and  th*  obedience 
eir  Princes,  your  ancestors  acquired 
twe  now  enjoy.    There  is  no  stronger 
a  to  keep  the  goods  acquired  from  a  Prince, 
the  same  by  which  they  were  first  purchas'd^ 
h  is  still  obeying ;  though  by  leagues, 
onSy  and  the  confounding  all  policy 
irder  of  government,  man  may  imagine 
\u  shun  the  judicatories  of  men, 
one,  bow  great  so  ever,  conceive 
IB  save  his  wrongs  unpunishM  from 
Umighty  hand  of  God.    Ye  must  not 
ifter  count  authority,  honesty, 
Jrtue,  idle  names,  nor  reckon  that  right 
h  ye  may  win  or  bold  by  dint  of  sword, 
le,  1  will  behave  myself  in  my 
edings  as  1  must  answer  to  God  ; 
br  you  my  subjects,  do  as  ye  shall 
er  to  God  first,  and  after  to  your  Prince, 
n  Almighty  God  hath  set  over  you. 
an^s  greatness  shall  ap[  al  me 
ng  right  ;  nor  the  meanness  of  any 
him  so  contemptible,  that  J  shall  not 
?ar  unto  his  grievance  ;  for  I  wiil 
to  do  jufitiee  on  oppressors, 
upport  the  innocent  to  th'  uttermost. 
ow  my  subjects,  in  the  presence 
ir  Prince,  1  call  upon  you  to  take 
me  a  mutual  oath  to  support 
the  maiutainance  of  government. 
e,   1  swear  by  all  that  is  omnipotent, 

[^Holding  up  his  right  hancL 
c 


tl 


If  any  by  open  rebellion 


.  Shall  revolt  or  conspire  a^inst  the  Kingf^- 

1^  Or  be  found  to  be  the  authors  of  factions, 

You  will  assist  and  side  with  me,  the  King 
i^  With  all  your  forces,  after  what  manner 

1'  1  shall  command. 

I*  '•  All.  We  swear.     [^All  hold  up  their  righ 

I  The  Kins^.   And  here  we  make  a  solemn 

To  put  down  all  subjects  leaguing  against 
The  Kin«:  or  the  Estates. 

All.    VVe  swear.     [^As  above.'] 
K.  James.   And  to  you,  my  Lord  Btsfao] 
Clergy,  1  swear  to  defend  th  risrhts  of  the 
And  to  restore  all  Church  lands  unjustly 
Detain'd  from  you  during  the  time 
Of  my  captivity  :  and  that  they  shall 
Be  all  restorM  to  you— I  swear. 

\Jiolding  up  his  rig 
And  now  my  Lords,  I  shall  leave  y<^ 
To  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Stale. 

[^Exit  King  Jambs  and  ati 
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17.  Keep.  It  may  be  so  my  Lord ;  but  your  Lord- 
l^ill  be  the  snfferqr,  as  we  are    .  [ship 

k  iar  from  shore  they  cannot  be  replaced 
By  breakfast  time. 

Lord  Walter.   Then  let  us  have  the  oakwood 
Jfrencfaers  or  pewter  plate ;  hunger  is  good  sauce, 
id  the  keen  air  of  this  place  so  sharps 
appetite,  that  I  could  eat  my  meats 
1th  a  knife  off  a  sea-biscuit. 
U.  Keep.  It  must  be  so  my  Lord  ;   for  master 
lookey  has  made  but  one  sweep  of  all  the  ware. 
Lord  Wal.  And  I  suppose  a  ^so^ep  of  himself  too. 
U.  Keep.   Yes  in  truth  he  has  my  Lord  ;  for  he 
hid  himself  in  kitchen  chimney,  and 
well  that  so  he's  done,  as  he  has  broke 
old  dame*s  only  looking  glass,  and  she  vows, 
:has  she  loves  your  Lordship,  such  are  her  words, 
[the  does  catch  this  master  quacko, 
fJk  send  him  headlong  o'er  the  rock. 

who's  to  pay  for  them  please  your  Lordship  ? 
Lord  Walter.  Who  should  pay  for  them  fellow, 
but  myself?  [shorter 

TJ.  Keep.  If  the  King  should  make  your  Lordship 
^Bfthe  head,  I  fear  my  bill  would  he  protested, 
I  see  a  boat  coming  this  way  just  now, 
■ay  contain  bad  news  mayhap  my  Lord. 
Lord  Walter.  It  may  so  Duncan  ;  but  that  gold 
"lece  will  pay  all  the  damage  I  dure  say. 

U.  Keep,   it  will  require  that  and  another 
^ky  Lord,  to  replace  my  dame's  looking-glass. 
Lord  Walter.   Well,  there  it  is  Crabtree ;  and 
le  monkey  you  shall  have  into  the  bargain. 
U.  Keep.  No  1  thank  your  Lordship  ;  1  like  his 
loom  better  than  his  company  ;  he  has  swept 
My  house  clean  of  all  the  pretty  delft 
I  got  from  Holland,  when  Captain  Girstencorn 
Hst  came  over  ;  but  I  must  go  and  see 
What  news  this  express  boat  brings  from  Berwick, 
Itnay  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad.     [^Exil  Kbspbe. 
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Malcolm.  I  fear  the  worst  Walter ;  the  Kh 
Vows  no  rebellion  shall  go  unplinish*d 
While  he  has  rule  in  Scotland ;  and  you  knoir 
How  kindly  he  always  treated  you  since  ' 

He  came  home. 

Lord  Walter.  Was  it  treating^  me  well,  MalcoBi 
To  take  the  Church  lands  in  Ross-shire  from  uiA 
Malcolm.   How  could  he  help  it  ?  they  belong 
to  th'  Church,  !! 

Not  to  the  State,  when  your  father  the  Duke  j 
Crave  them  you ;  and  it  was  not  the  King;,  '■  :'* 
But  the  Justice  General,  who  awarded  .^ 

Them  back  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Lord  Walter.   That  may  be  ;  but,  Tom 
do  trv  and  learn 
What  news  this  express  boat  brings. 

T.  Boyd.    I  will  my  Lord  ;  but  1  fear  no 

[Ea?^  Sir  Thomas 
Lord  Walter.  Zouhds  I  Malcolm,  my  ueekcl( 
too  tight. 

And  my  head  swims  as  tho'  I  were  in  a  ship; 
Give  me  a  chair.  \^Giv€s  him  a  c/ia/r.]    If  e  erdgt 
Over  this,  I  will  prove  myself  the  best  : 

Subject  in  all  our  Scottish  land. —  *  ' 

The  Princely  James,  and  the  Stuarts  all. 
Whose  warlike  swords  were  never  drawn  in  rm 
Shall  catch  me  not  in  such  a  fray  again.  j 

Malcolm.  Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  your  resolftf 
Lord  Walter.    You  shall  see ;  time  will  pro^ 

•    every  thing. 
Malcolm.  It  willsoWalter,butIhavemydoaM 
Lord  Walter.   Do  you  not  think  my  father,  tl 
Gren.  Duke 
Of  Albany,  acted  strangely  when  he  had 
All  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  his  own  hand, 
To  let  tne  lion  whelp  loose  upon  us  ? 

Malcolm.  It  was  all  your  own  fault ;  had  youD 
Kiird  his  favourite  falcon,  which  be  lov'd  more 
Than  any  child  he  had,  your  neck  this  day 
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"buld  not  have  run  so  great  a  risk. 

[SitT.  Boyd  without.    Hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

'  Good  news!  goodnezos!^ 
lackbood  will  have  no  job  this  time. 

Epl«r  SirT^  Botd  and  the  Kbbper,  with  a  paper. 

V.  keep.  I  have  this  from  the  Governor  at  North 
kjj'      Berwick, 

Wf  Excellency  says  that  the  good  King, 
Si  the  interceding  of  the  nobility, 
lu  been  graciously  pleasM  from  this  day, 
tbeiog^  the  first  oS^^nce,  and  on  that 
'  3UBt  only,  he  forgives  Lord  Walter 
irt.  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  and  Malcolm  Flemiig, 
i  I  am  forthwith  to  discharge  them, 
it  at  the  same  time  to  warn  them  gravely, 
it  as  he  means  to  promise  to  his  States, 
tm  this  time  forth  never  to  pardon 

ofany  kind,  either  against- 
iself  or  the  States  of  the  kingdom. 
If  eyer  they  are  found  in  arm?  again 
R6  pow*r  on  earth,  not  even  the  ties  of  blood, 
hall  save  them  from  the  punishment 
They  may  deserve,  or  have  awarded. 

Lord  Walter.  And  if  ever  they  catch  me  in  arms 
4|tiil9  they  may  hang  mc  up  at  the  end 
Wthe  armoury  in  Edinborough  Castle, 
That  all  the  town  may  see  and  point  at  me 
Vorthe  greatest  fool  the  sun  e'er  shone  upon. 

Malcolm.  See  that  it  is  so  my  Lord  ;  but  1  fear 
That  )our  resolves  in  old  Bass  isle 
May  not  be  six  weeks  old  before  you  play 
The  fool  again. 
Lord  Walter.  Why  so,  my  Malcolm  ? 
Malcolm.    You're  changeable  my  Lord;  almost 
as  much 
A?  that  weather-cock  you  see  now  traverse 
Gn  ihU  dungeon  keep.  [Lord  ? 

t.  Keep.   What  am  I  to  do  with  the  monkey  my 
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Lord  Walter.  Keep  bim  to  sweep  your  cbim 

keeper. 
U.  Keep,   ru  have  none  of  him  my  Liord; 

send  him  off  ' 

With  your  Liordship^s  baggage  in  the  Berwick  \$ 

Lord  Walter.  Well  do  so  keeper  ;  farewdl 

Crabtree. 
U.  Keep.  Farewell  my  Lord;  and  better  1 

attend  you.  [£m 


SCENE  VII.— ^  Corridore^  or  Passage  in  Bi 
rood  House/  dark  in  the  morning.  BuTL 
or  Purveyor  of  ^Ae  Roj/al  Household.  JssJ 
discovers  ike  Butler  carrying  off  wineiX 
pockets  out  of  th»  wine  cellars.  The  Jill 
takes  two  bottles  out  of  the  Butler's  pock^ 

Jester.  Butler,  Butler,  have  I  caught  you 
Stealing  wine  ?  'twas  old  Nick  taught  you  ; 
By  the  colour  this  is  sack, 
A  bottle  with  a  friend  to  crack. 

Butler.  That  was  very  ill  done  Mr  Jester ;: 
You  know  my  wife  is  sick,  and  the  doctor 
Said  a  glass  of  sack  was  good  for  her. 
Besides  1  ask'd  the  comptroller  yesterday 
For  one  bottle.        *        * 

Jester.  And  the  comptroller  you  did  ask, 
For  one  bottle  or  a  flask. 
And  this  you  did  by  way  of  mask  ; 
For  look  you  1  found  two  bottles 
Here,  surrounded  with  good  wattles. 

Enter  the  Clbrk  of  the  Kitchen. 

I  here  proclaim  you  now  a  thief, 
So  make  your  exit  and  be  brief ; 
Didn't  you  steal  this  fine  sack  wine, 
Which  cost  the  King  a  bizantine  ? 

Butler.  If  you  won't  tell  Mr  Merryman, 
I'll  give  you  the  best  gruiere  which  comes 
From  France  this  year  from  Charles  the  YIL 
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Jeater^   No  ebeese  parings,  no  candle  ends 
l^ill  bribe  me  now,  you  ugly  iiend, 
to  cozen  or  to  cheat  the  King ; 
With  yonr  criaie  the  house  shall  ring, 
lad  1  ve  a  witness  here  you  see, 
if  your  shameful  villainy, 
nd'of  the  kitchen  here's  the  clerk, 
Eon  did  not  see  Kim- in  the  dark, 
■Bd  honesty  is  virtue  bright, 
li  the  day  or  in  the  night ; 

change  jour  manners  if  you- please, 
r  thieving  is  a  bad  disease ; 
tu  to  the  gallows  it  will  bring, 
[  novr  tell  our  noble  King, 
it  1  advide  you  off  to  hop, 
^erthe  hangman  gets  your  crop. 
VuUer.  I  think  his  advice  is  not  out  of  th'  way^ 
1  will  set  off  for  France  by  the  first' 
^i  which  sails  from  Leith. 
Exit  the  BuTLeR,  Clbrk  of  the  Kitchen^  and 
Jestbr.] 

ICENE  YlU.—The  King's  Closet.     The  Kino 
at  m  t able ^  with  pen,  ink^  and  paper. 

K.  James.    That  Fve  had  no  news  from  old 
Craigmillar 
Doei  much  surprise  me.     If  I  do  not  hear 
8tH)n,  rU  send  a  messenger  to  enquire 
Kail  is  wclK     I  would  not  lose  my  Jane 
For  half  my  kingdom,  she  has  been  so  good 
A  wile  to  me; 

Enler  a  Page  of  Honor, 

IstPage.  The  Lady  Fernihirst  your  Majesty, 
Does  wish  to  have  audience  of  your  Highnes?.* 

K.James.  Show  her  up  :  this  is  from  that  quar- 
My  mind  will  be  set  at  rest.  [ter, — now 

1  Has  sorry  I  was  obligM  to  stay 
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So  long^  away  from  her.     But  there  hai  been 

So  lax  a  reign,  and  the  enoYmities 

Have  been  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged 

To  make  a  progress  through  the  whole  kingdom 

To  do  justice  on  male&ctor9  ; 

I  have  pardoned  wherever  I  could,— 

Lord  Walter  Stuart  I  let  go  free, 

And  I  hope  it  will  make  a  proper 

Impression  on  him. 


r. 


Enter  Lady  Firnihirst  and  the  Bishof  of  " 

Aberdeen. 

Lady  Fern.  [Courtest/ing  three  times  lowlv.}  • 
Most  gracious  Sovereign,  Ihave  the  honour 
And  happiness  to  announce  to  your  Highness,     ]- 
That  your  august  consort  Queen  Jane,  has  gifea 
Within  this  hour  two  princes  to  the  state* 
And  to  your  Majesty  ;  and  that  all  three 
Are  doing  well.        *        •         •         «         « 

K.  James.  To  God  be  all  the  honour  and  elortl 
Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  * 

All.  Thank  God.  [The  guns  of  the  Castle  art 
heard  in  the  distance^  fi^i^g  ^  royal  salMt. 
and  the  bells  of  the  High  Churehf\  > 

K.  James.  And  as  you  are  here  Lord  Bisboflb 
Bless  them  at  the  altar,  and  give  them     [you  shaS 
The  names  of  Alexanderf ,  in  honour 
Of  my  native  country,  and    ♦     «    •    ♦        [Sire; 

Lady  Fern.   [Interrupting.']   Pardon,  gracieot 
The  Queen  desir'd  that  I  would  say  unto 
Your  Majesty,  that  she  begs  you  will 
Call  one  of  them  James,  at  her  own  request. 

K.  James.  It  shall  be  so,  illustrious  lady ; 
And  as  your  Ladyship  has  brought  me 
Such  good  news,  I  will  appoint  you  Governess 
To  the  two  Princes,  and  the  fine  air 

*  October  1430. 
t  Alexander  died  ia  hii  iofaacy,  and  Jsrott  bcsame  Kisf . 
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Of  Fernibipsi  will  make:tlvem.  strong  and  hearty 
As  those  gallant  sons  you  gave  unt6 
Your  house  have  ever,  and  will  ever  be. 

Lady  Fern.  [CourUsymg  profoundlf/.^  A  thou- 
sand thanks,  most  gracious  King ;  and  1 
Am  proud  to  think  that  this  honour  should  be 
Intended  for  me  by  both  your  Highnesses, 
As  my  illustrious  mistress  Queen  Jane, 
Did  honour  me  so  far  as  to  sa^ 
To  me,  she  would  request  this  favour 
For  nie  of  your  Majesty.^      «.    ♦      ♦ 

K.  James.  laitt  glad  Ir-have  anticipated 
"My  good  Queen's  wishes^  my  Lord  of  Aberdeen^ 
I  request  you  will  in  my  name  see 
This  patent  made  out,  and  when  they  are 
Of  proper  age  (I  mean-  those  Prmces), 
Their  education  shall  be^  intrusted 
To  your  care. 

B<  of  Aber.   ^Bom$ig>  profoundlj/J\  I  am  most 
highly  honoured,  my  most 
Gracious  master. ' ' 

K.  James.  And  I  request  besides  Lord  Bishop, 
Thai  you  will  write  Lord  DougJas  that  he  come 
At  once  to  Edinburgh,  and  be  the  parent 
At  the  altar  to  my- sons;  and  that  he  will 
Bring  his  son  Lord  William,  whom  I  shall  dub 
The  first  of  fifty  knights;  and  also  order 
Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  my  sister's  son. 
Who  is  confined  in  Stirling  Castle  keep. 
And  such  other  prisoners  as  1  shall  name^ 
Be  set  at  liberty. 

B.  of  Aber.  It  shall  be  done  your  Highnes»« 

[^Exit  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Lady  Fer- 

NIHIRST.J 

Enter  the  Lord  Ciiakccllor  of  Scotland. 

K.  James.   Welcome,  my  Lord  Chancellor;  I 
suppose 
You  have  beard  the  joyful  intelligence  ? 
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Lord  Chan.  I  have  your  Highness ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate 
You  on  so  happy  an  efent  for  the  nation. 
But  I  much  fear  1  have  news  which  will  not 
Please  your  Majesty,  but  it  must  be  forthwith 
Reported,  as  in  duty  bound  great  Sire, 
Even  in  the  face  of  so  happy  an  event 
As  has  just  taken  place.  [subject 

K.  James.  Speak  out  my  Lord  ;  I  know  I  have 
Of  most  turbulent  and  unruly  natures 
To  control  ;  but  I  trust  by  kindlv  means^ 
1  shall  overcome  them, — and  if  that 
Will  not  do,  there  is  the  iron  hand 
Of  the  law  must  do  its  duty. 

Lord  Ghan.  Your  Majesty's  leniency  with^ 
Lord  Walter  Stuart  has  bad  no  good  effect ; 
Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  with  bis  sons 
Lords  Walter  and  Alexander  are, 
My  honourM  master,  in  arms  against 
The  state ;  likewise  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox 
And  Robert  Graham, — because  the  lands  belonging 
To  the  Crown  have  been  taken  possession  of 
By  the  Lord  Justice  General.     Sir  Thomas  Kellie 
Is  gone  forth  with  the  royal  forces, 
As  his  duty  call'd  upon  him  to  do, 
And  attapk'd  them  near  Perth 
And  beat  them  ;  they  retired  even  as  far 
As  the  Lakes.    Murdoch  intended  to  make 
All  nortb  of  them  a  kingdom,  but 
Brave  Sir  Thomas  followed  faiim  even  as  far 
As  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  where  the  President 
Of  the  north,  Sir  John  de  Donaldbain, 
And  his. brother  William,  brought  their  troops  up: 
In  his  rear,  and  being  between  two  fires^ 
They  surrendered  themselves  prfsonert 
Unto  the  royal  forces.     Sir  Thomas 
Sent  the  Duke  first  to  laverness,  and  then; 
To  Carlaverack;  Lords  Walter  and 
Alexander,  Lord  Lennox^  and  Robert 
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Graham,  were  «ent  to  Falklarnd ;  the  Lord  c^f  Angus 
And  the  Earl  of  March,  with  Waiter  Ogilby, 
Are  oommitted  to  Loch  Leven. 

K.  James.  TKis  is  atrocious !  Qmas  Hajr 

Lord  Chan.  Adam  Hepburn  of  Hayles,  and  Tho-> 
Of  Yester,  are  sent  to  St  Andrew's  Castle. 

K.  James.  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  hear  all  this. 
My  Lord ;  but  as  to  the  Eark  of  Angus 
And  Marcb,and  Ogilby  of  Cheaters, 
After  duly  counselling  them  let  them 
Be  set  at  liberty.     Let  the  Duke's  castUs 
Of  Falkland  and  Mouteith*  be  seized 
For  the  crown  out  of  hand  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chan^  B^it  the  Duchess  your  Majestv'— 

K.  James.  Let  her  be  remov'd  unto  Tantallau 
In  East  Lothian';  let  the  Duke  be  tried^ 
And  if  found  guilty  I  will  give  £irther 
Orders  about  him  and  hie  sons.     1  do 
/fot  intend  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Lord  Chan,  it  shall  all  be  done  as  ypup  Majesty 
Commands  ;;  but  you  are  too  lenient 
By  far, — }fOur  Highness  will  find  it  will  have- 
A  bad  effect.         *         *         *         * 

EL.  Jauaes.  They   al*e   my  near  relations,^.  and 
Had  me  releasM  from  captivity.     [Duke  Murdoch 

Lord  Chai).  Not  so  sooa  as  he  should  have  don« 
your  Highness  ; 
And  not  until  he  found  he  neither  could 
Command  the  state  nor  his  own  sons  ;  and  now 
Me  goes  into  rebellion,  because  the  lands 
He- had  no  right  to  take,  or  give  away, 
Are  reclaimed  by  the  crow  a. 

¥L  James.  Your  advice  is  good  my  Lord  ;.  but 
Still  they  are  my  relations.       *       «       « 

Enter  the  Lord  Treasurxr. 

Lerd  Treas.  Please  your  Majesty,  I  have  just 
By  a  letter  1  have  from  Sir  Thomas  [heard 

*  Ujomn  in  Mi^nleilU. 
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Kellie,  tliat  Lord  James  Stuart  (the  • 

Youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AlbanV,  '^ 

Whose  former  carriage  was  so  harmleaa 
That  he  haei  excited  no  suspicion 
Of  treachery),  after  the  committing^ 
Of  his  father  and  brothers,  collected 
A  number  of  outlaws  and  mountaineers 
On  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Crasj  •* 

And  went  to*  th'  town  of  Dumbarton,  set  it        V 
On  fire, — surprined  Sir  John  Stuart  1 

Of  Dundonaid  surnamed  the  Red,  uncle  ^ 

To  your  Majesty,  slew  him  with  thirty 
Others  ; — after  which  cruel  advising 
He  fled  to  Ireland,  where  of  his  wounds 
He  died.     He  took  with  him  the  wife  of 
Lord  Walter  and  two  of  her  sons,  and  there    > 
They  are  without  protection— starving.  < 

K.  James.  This  is  too  much  for  human  patiei 
Lord  Chsincellor,  let  the  Duke  of  Albany 
And  his  two  unworthy  sons  forthwith  • 

Be  brought  to  trial,  and  if  found  guilty 
Let  them  be  immediately  beheaded. 
And  let  the  Earl  of  Lennox  share  their  fate. 
Lord  Chan.    It  shall  be   done    your  Maje 
forthwith, 
And  I  shall  report  thereupon  hereafter. 

[^Ejcit  (AeKiNG,  followed  by  the  Lord  6h 
ccLLOR  and  the  Lord  T  R'ii:ASURKR.3 

Enter  the  Comptrollrr  of  the  Household^ 
{Ae^rs^EQUisRY,  artc^  <Ae  Jester  andCLBR: 
the  Kitchen.    Comptroller's  OJHeejHoiyr 

Jester.    [^Dcliverivg  to  the  Comptroller  t90 
ties.']  These  two  flasks  of  fine  old  tack| 
"Which  the  Butler  meant  to  crack 
With  some  friend,  I  found  him  thieving, — 
Said  it  was  but  a  small  leaving 
Of  sack  wine  the  old  Kmg  of  Spam 
Sent  King  James  for  some  champaigne, 
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He  tent  to  bim  some  years  by-gone. 
When  his  Queen  brought  him  a  8on:« 

Comp.  Where's  the  Butler  ?  send  him  to  me*  -■ 

Jester.  He  sailM  this  morning  in  th*  argusi. 

Comp.  You  caught  him  thieving  this  sack  wine  T 

Jester.  Yes  Sir, — that,  with  some  muscadine. 

Comp.  Have  you  a  witness  of  this  fact  ? 

Jester.  Here  is  a  man  whe  saw  the  act ; 
This  man  was  by  when  it  was  done^ 
It  was  high  Sir,  O  right  good  fun  ; 
He  saw  me  catch  him  with  the  win^, 
This  old  drunken  libertine.. 

Comp.  You  say  he's  gone  by  th'  argusi^ 
W^hich  went  this  morning  off  for  sea  ? 

Jester.  Yes  Sir^  he  went  to  port  of  Leitb,. 
He  said  so  Sir,— Hi^  my,  belief 
You'll  never  see  this  man  again.. 

Comp.  At.ihis  1  shall  not  now  cbmplain^. 
The  man  had'  better  go  to  school, 
Who  buys'you  Tom  for  a  great  fool ;. 
More  knave  rny  lad,  than  fool  I  think, 
lu  nabbing  this  sly  thief  of  drink. 

Jester.  Where  shall  I  this  wine  deposit? 
Comp.  Take  it  to  the  King's  own  closet. 

lExit  Fo©L  and  Cleuk  of  ike  Kiichcm 

SCENE  l^iL.— King's  Closet.     King  James. 
Enter  Jester  and  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen. 

Jester.  Two  bottles  Sire,  1  bring  to  thee, 
With  which  the  butler  made  too  free, 
1  am  de^ir'd  to  bring  it  here. 
Before  you  Sire  now  to  compeer; 
To  the  cotnptraller  IVe  Aiade  it  plain, 
This  man  he'll  iiever  see  again. 
He's  hopt  the  twig,  he's  gone  to  sea 
This  morning  in  th'  argusj. , 

K.  James.  I  have  no  time  on  this  to  think, 
Give  me  now  the  pen  and  ink.      [[^^ing  sits  doi£n. 
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i  ;.  litJARD. 

;i  •  Jester.  A  boon,— a  boon,  my  Sire, — a  1 

ill  Ist  Sold.  He  has  fired  off  the  sentry^s  [ 

Jester^   I  puli'd  a  thinj^  not  a  whit  bigg 
Than  a  cherry— they  call  a  trigger, 
5" ;!  And  olF  then  went  the  sentry's  goon, 

•j  ']  They  swear,  my  Sire,  they  will  put  me 

'rh  ''  Into  the  stocks  up  to  the  knee. 

1st  Sold.  He  puird  my  hair^  he  chalkM 
And  to  the  guard  gives  no  repose. 
To  the  men  he  makes  much  laus^hter, 
He  ought  to  wed  the  gunner's  daughter. 
Jester.  No  gunner's  djaughter  Sire  for 
Nor  the  stocks  up  to  the  knee. 

K.  James.  1  will  forgive  him  for  this  ti 
lie  pleads  his  cause  in  such  droll  rhyme. 

Enter  Lord  Douglas. 

K»  James.  My  noble  Lord  Douglas,  I'l 
bee  you. 
What  has  brought  you  to  court  at  this  tir 

Lord  Doug.  To  request  your  Majesty 
Your  interest  with  Lady  Fernihirst, 
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Lord  Dougp.  A  thousamd  thanksi  most  ff^nucions 
I*m  now  completely  repaid  for  all        [Sovereign  I: 
My  services.    Will  your  Majesty  permit 
•Me,  as  one  of  your  most. devoted  subjects^ 
To  congratulate  ^Otf,  and  my  country,. 
On  so  splendid  an  alliance  ? 

AW,  We  all  join  in  the  congratulation.. 

K.  JamelB.  But  ILiord  Douglas,^  Lady  Jane,  T 
Thought^was  to  marry  Lord  Jerriswood. 

Lord  Doug.    Lord  Jerriswood^  your  Majesty^ 
was  kilTd 
By  a  stag  six  montbs  ago  at  Darnehester, 
And  laid  in  Coldstream  church-yard. 


ACT  IV^ 


SCENE  J.-^Changes  to  an  Outlaw* i  Catem  tke- 

Highlands.    Outlaws./'        '-^  ' 

SONG,     r 

OuUaw'8    The  kale  it  boird,  the  meat  if  stew*d» . 
wife.  It  is  long  y^hWe  the  malt  wat  brew*d ;. 

Good  if  the  wine,  the  whiskj*s  old. 
The  cakes  are  prime,  tbej  cof  i  do  go\dl. 

OuUmw,     We  fhoot  black  cock,  we  kill  our  deer. 
We  pick  the  flock,  none  do  we  fear ; 
We  search  the  rooft,  the  ponda  we  fifh,^ 
Live  at  free  cost  for  ev'ry  disb. 

OuUaw'i    We  travMers  stop,  we  take  their  geer 
««fi.  At  the  eve*s  drop,  both  far  and  near  \ 

Iq  war  we  fight,  we  take  our  glass. 
Care  nought  for  right,  rob  all  who  pass* 

(hUlaw'9     At  oight  we  dauce,  by  day  we  fiog, 
daughter.        And  may  fome  chance  a  husbaud  bring  i 
We  have  fine  elothef ,  and  ribbonf  too, 

Mech  more  than  thefe,and  much  more  new. 

Enter  several  wounded  Rebels. 

Ist  Rebel.    Neighbour,    will    you    give    some 
wounded  soldiers 
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A  night's'Iodginlg  ?  we  have  come  far,  and'are- 
Very  tir'd.  [choose. 
Outlaw.  Yes,  in-  the  upper  cave  friend,  if  you 
1st  Rebel.  Is  it  dry  friend,  for  I  ha4e  damp 

quarters. 
Outlaw.  So  do  I — therefore  I  never  give  thea^ 
To  any  one  ;  yon-wiU  find  it  as  dry 
As  leaves  and  hay  can  make  it.    *        * 
But  mayhap  ^011  have  been  out^n  those  timesy 
You  seem  as*  if  you-  have  not  got  off- 
Scot  free— if  I  am  to  judge  by  your 
Running  riffging.-        *         *         * 

Ist  Rebel.  Yes,  yoi^  may«allit  ranning  riggings 
For  we  have  been  obliged  to  run  like 
Scalded  monkeys ;  andas  for  having  been  out, 
We  have  been  devilishly  out,  for 
Our  army  has  been  beat  all  to  nothing. 

Outlaw^  What,  is  the  great  Lord  of  the  Isles  beat 
By  King  James,  that  youth  who  came  from  Eng- 
land ? 
Isi  Rebel.  Beat !  aye  beaten  all  to  mummv,  and 
Taken  prisoner ; — Alexander  Lord  o'  th*  Isie^ 
And  his  cousinogvrman  Duncan  Balloch,, 
A  man  of  haughty  mind,  resenting 
The  King's  proceeding.against  his  cousin. 
John,  raised  a  great  number  of  outlaws 
And  robbers,  and  invaded  L^ochaber, 
Omitting  no  cruelty  w4iicb  enrag'd 
Desperadoes  could  think  off.     Alexander 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  Allan  Earl  of  Caithness, 
With  such  army  as  they  could  raise  made  stand 
Against  them,  till  James  himself,  with 
The  Saxons  or  Liowlanders,  General 
Polwarth  with  the  borderers- 
Outlaw.  Those  men  could  do  nothing  against 
The  Highlanders  and  Islanders  together. 

1st  Rebel.  Aye  but  they  did  tho' ;  Sir  Thomat 
Kellie  with  the  f^ife  men  came  up  and  fought  U9 
At. Rut^venj  and  made  us  run,  neck  or  nothing;. 


Allan  of  Caitfaneagfrai  slain  that  daj; 
mewer  we  still  retreated,  when 
JohB-Donaldbain  and  bis  brother  WilliaM 
from  the  Ord  of  Caithness  in  our  rear, 
beat  us  out  of  the  field.    Duncan 
waa  taken  prisoner. 
^Outlaw.  And  wwe  made  shorter  by  the  head  ? 
^ktRebel.  You  shall  hear: — the  Kin^  forgave 
'  returned  to  Dunstafena^e ;  but         [tbtmall,. 
Lord  of  the  Islesand  bis -cousin 

in  Balloicb,  thinking  that  the  King 
it  not  punish  them,  took  arms  again, 
ibught  a  battle  with  Greneral 

lb  at  Lock  Garry,  where  both  were  taken 
srs  again,  with  Angus  Duff 
tfana¥ertt<  and  Angus  Murray, — 
last  the  Kine  forgave  and  eat  then  free. 
law.  And  what  wcame  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles? 

Rebel.  General  Polwarth  was  ordered 
I  tike  him  to  Ruth  van,  where  he  bad  fought 
'receivM  his  pardon,  and-had  him- 
luted  there  ;  even  then  the  King 
[odd  have  spar'd  them,  but  in  this  inroad 
f  entered  Inverness,  where  they  were 
nvM  courteously— he  dispersM  his  men-, 
ig  the  fens  and  bills  in  the  west, 
they,  so  soon  as  night  had  closM  the  eyes 

inhabitants,  spoil'd  them 
set  their  houses  on  fire: 
itlaw*  But  the  Castle  friend  ;  did  he  take  it? 
[bt  Rebel.  No  he  could  not,  tho'  he  besieged  it 
Tith  a  thousand  men—the  most  daring 
ilhe  Isle  of  Sky.      *      ♦       «      ♦ 
Outlaw.  And  so  they  hang'd  him  for  his  pains? 
JU  Rebel.  Not  bang'd  ;  they  beheaded  him  'tit 
a  gentleman  ;  and  Duncan  Balloch        [true, 
l^d  the  General  to  shoot  him  like  a  soldier, 
ueh  was  done.    I  wish  him  much  joy  of  it... 
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Outlaw.   But  h6w  happenM  it  that  th^  Ku]g*» 
troops 
Were  so  much  better  men  tbaa  the  kilt  men 
This  time  ?  it  did  not  use  to  be  so.       *       * 

1st  Rebel.  My  comrade  will  tell  you  ;  I'm  very 
faint.  [iSf/j  down  on  a  MiBnCi 

2d  Rebel.   It  was  6wing  to  a  queer  engine  thej' 
A  harquebuse, — a  fire  injstrum^nt  [caU^ 

Which  explodes  ju^t  like  cloud  lightoing^^ 
And  sounds  like  thunder;  neither .ou^-arcbeni 
Nor  spearmen  could  stand  against  them,  and  at- 
For  the  claymore,  Duncan  Ballooh  binselT, 
With  a  thousand  men,  could  do  nothing^  wiUi.thenif- 
My  friend  there  was  shot  in  the  breast  by  one 
Of  them  ;  it  is  that  makes  him  so  faint... 

Outlaw.  And  our  brave  Highlanders  some  time^ 
Of  them  will  have  the  better  1  divine. . 
And  now  my  friends;-  our  Highland  landlady-^  ' 
JLust  bids  me  tell  you  that  dinner ^s  ready, 
WeMl  eat,  we'll  drink,  we'll  laugh,  we'll  danee, 

we'll  sing, 
Ahd  we'll  do  better  in  the  wars  next  spring. 


SCENE  II. — Ambassadors  Audience  Ttoom^lont 
Gallery  in  ti^lyrood  Palace.  The.  Ki  kg,  LorS 
Chamcclloii,  Lord  Treasureii,  atid  sexeral 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  CounciL  Lord 
Scroop  and  Lord  Melbourne,  English  Am- 
bassadors \  ^Iv  John  Stuart  of  Darnley^ 
French  Ambassador.    Suit^  Pages,  Gcmtlc- 

MEN,  &c. 

Lord  Chan;  \^Bowirhg  lowli/*'}  I  come,  iny  rooit 
illustrous  master. 
To  inform  your  Majesty  that  Ambassadors 
Have  arrived  from  England^  with  the  same  viewfr 
The  French  Ambassadors  had  who  were  here 
Some  tiHre  afi:o« 
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K.  James.    I  will  hear  Lord  Scroop   liinMelf^ 
speak  on  my  Lord, 
/^bate'er  you  have  to  say  from  your  ^reat  master* 
Lord  Scroop.  Most  noble  and  illustrious  King^, 
Ittm  directed  hither  by  my  master 
'  dhi«  council,  about  a  business  which 
emeth  the  honor  and  profit 
the  turo  kingdoms,  above  any  other 
ich-can  be  projected :— -it  is  the 
itablishing^  a  perpetual  peace 

concord  betwixt  them,  and  happy 
ill  it  be  if  it  so  please  a  higher 
^f  idence,  that  they  unite  in  one  body 
sder  one  Prince  some  future  day.     Sir^ 
your  person,  by  the  happy  marriage 
the  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Iher  to  Henry  the  IV.. and  son  to 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  peace  and  prosperity 
continuM  these  some  years  past — now  (hat  it 
be  lasting,  and  tb*  affections  and  minds 
th'  two  nations  more  closely  join'd  together,-— 
Vedo  request  that  this  alliance  may 
Be  again  renew'd  by  the  marriage 
WPrincess  Margaret  with  our  young  King, — 
'  ttost  fitting  and  an  equal  match. 

in  seeking  her  we  crave  but  our  ovrn, 
is  descended  from  our  royal  stem  ; 
if  again  she  is  engrafted  in 
it  stock  from  which  she  does  derive  her  birth, 
is  but  natural.     And  you  my  Lords, 
'here  can  you  find  a  match  more  honourable 
''or  both  nations  ?     Where  can  you  find  a  better 
|And  more  profitable  friendship  than  ours  ? 
Are  we  not  a  people  inhabiting 
One  Island  ?     Have  we  not 
Both  one  language,  and  of  one  habit 
And  fashion— of  the  same  quality 
And  condition  of  life — guarded 
And  separated  from  the  other  parts 
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or  (he  world  by  the  great  depths  ofth^'ocean? 

What  evil  customs  have  come  to  your  counlry 

By  your  last  alliance  with  usi     rl^j  what 

Civility,  policy,  and  laudable 

Fashions— (to  the  confusion  of  barbarity)-^ 

Have  not  followM  hereupon  ?     By  this 

The  glory  of  both  realms  will  increase. 

Either  being  sufficient  not  only 

To  furnish  necessaries,  but  even 

All  lawful  and  moderate  contentments 

Of  life  to  support  others.     Besides  that, 

An  assurance  of  defence,  strength  and  power 

To  invade,  ease  in  undergoing 

Public  charges  will  hereby  foilow. 

Lord  Melb.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
Princess  is  designM  for  France ;  how  long,  alas! 
Will  you  continue  prodigal  of  your  blood 
For  the  French  ?  What  have  you  advantaged 
Yourselves  by  your  alliances  with  France, 
Save  that  they  engage  your  bodies  in  their  wars, 
And  by  conferring  on  you  unprofitable 
Titles  of  honour,  take  from  you  that 
Which  is  truly  valuable. 
Ye  are  reserv'd  as  a  postern  gate 
By  which  they  may  enter  England — diverting 
Our  forces,  and  transporting  the  stage 
Of  the  war  upon  our  borders.     Leara 
To  forget  your  French,  or  if  you 
Be  so  enamour'd  of  France,  love  her 
After  our  manner — come  and  take  a  share 
In  our  victories — are  not  our  forces 
Being  joined  sufficient  to  overcome, 
Nay  bring  hither  in  chains  that  King 
Of  Bruges,  and  make  ourselves  masters  of 
His  Continent  ?  France  never  did  so  much 
Good  to  Scotland  in  twenty  years,  as  Scotland 
Hath  had  loss  by  England  for  the  love 
Of  France  in  one.    Are  not  your  wounds  at  Vernuel 
And  Cravant  yet  bleeding,  and  all  for  the  French  ? 
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It  hath  been  ywir  valour,  and  not  the  Freneh^s, 

Which  heretofore  impeach'd  our  conquest 

^nd  progress  hi4o  France  :  were  it  not  fbr 

Your  swords,  we  had  made  e'er  now  the  loftiest 

Of  the  Alps,  or  Pyrennees,  bear  our  trophies. 

You  say  you  reverence,  and  cannot  break 

Your  old  league  and  confederation  with 

That^kingdom — (happy  leagues,  but  be  to 

The  keepers  of  them) — unhappy  Scotland, 

Too  honest,  therefore  the  more  unhappy, 

For  that  thy  honestyjs  the  great  cause 

Of  thy  mishaps.     How.k)ng  shall  that  old  league 

(Counted  like  the  fables  of  the  ancient  Falladines^) 

Make  you  H*a8te 'your  lives,  your  goods,  your  for- 

And  lose  your  better  friends  ?    The  genius     [tutes, 

Of  this  Isle  seeraeth  to  cry  unto  us, 

Her  mirsUngs,  still  to  stay  our  cruel  bands, 

Jio  longer  to  >6e  her  desolation 

And  the  dire  wreck  of  one  another. 

Not  to  pass  over  and  neglect  those  fair 

OccaKioBs  of  mutiial  alliances, 

Whicli  will  now  not  only  effectuate 

Long  truces  and  leagues  amongst  ourselves,  but 

At  last  bring  peace  and  union — for  by 

The  interchange  of  marriages  (being 

United)  this  island  shall  continue 

Stronger  by  entertaining  peace  and  amity. 

Than  by  ail  these  giant  walls  and  ramparts 

Of  mountains,  and  that  huge  ditch  of  seas  by 

Which  sa^e  dame  nature  hath  environed 

And  fortified  her.     Now  that  ye  may. know 

How  dearly  we  still  esteem  your  friendship 

And  alliance,  while  others  go  to  take 

From  you,  we  will  give  you  Roxburgh,  BerwicV, 

And  all  the  lands  between  Tweed  and  Redcross.* 

If  shadows  do  prevail  and  prove  stronger 

With  you  than  essential  reason — and  that 

*  Near  Ricbia^Dil,  in  T^rkibire. 
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You  d  1968 teem  our  offer,  loosing^  this 

Good  occasion — we  as  neighbours  and  friends 

Rntreat  you,  thai  you  don't  uphold  th*  French, 

Now  in  the  sun-set  of  their  fortunes  and 

At  their  weakest — that  you  would  not  shoulder 

This  falling  wall,  but  that  you  would  live  quiet 

Within  yourselves,  keepings  your  own  in  a 

Neutrality — receiving  both  sides,  French 

And  Engliflh,  in  the  way  of  friendship, 

And  neither  side  in  the  way  of  faction.         *        • 

K.  James.  And  you  Li«rd  Melbourne,  you  hnjt 
But  it  ever  has  been  a  rule  with  me    {spoken  wiseiT} 
Aude  alleram  pariem^  to  hear  both 
Sides  of  the  ouestion.     Now  Sir  John  Stuart 
Of  Darnley,  t  wait  to  hear  what  you  have 
To  urge  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France. 

Darnley.  It seeroeth  Strang  to  me  that  it  shooU 
Be  questioned,  and  fall  within  the  circle 
Of  deliberation,  whether  old, 
Ever  true,  and  more  assured  friends— 
Or  old,  and  never  trusted — and  only 
Enemies — should  in  an  honourable  suit 
Be  preferred  ;  whether  you  should  stand 
To  a  nation  which  in  your  greatest 
Calamities  never  abandoned  vou. 
Or  embrace  and  be  carried  away  with 
One  which  ever  sought  your  overthrow. 
The  English  sue  for  your  alliance 
And  friendship  ;  but  it  is  to  make  you  leave 
Your  old  confederates,  and  turn  th'  instruments 
or  their  ruin,  and  bring  the  yoke  at  last 
And  bondage  on  yourselves.    The  French  now  sue 
For  your  present  friendship  and  alliance, 
Both  to  support  themselves  and  hold  servitude 
From  you.     Were  it  not  for  your  friendship 
With  France,  their  powV,  policy,  and  number, 
Had  long  'fore  this  overturn'd  your  realm  ; 
Or  had  France  only  shewn  herself  indill'rent 
As  an  arbitress  of  the  blows  between 
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The  Scots  and  Englisb,  you  had  scarce  till  notir 
RetainM  your  name— and  less  your  liberties. 
Can  you  prove  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  supply 
Them  who  supported  you  ?    Can  you  now  prove 
_^o  inconstant^  after  so  many 
Glorious  wounds  received  in  the  cause 
Of  France,  as  cowardly  to  turn  your  backs 
Upon  her  in  her  greatest  need — defacing 
All  the  traces  of  your  former  fame 
And  glory  ?     With  what  countenances 
Could  you  look  on  those  Scots  who  at  Yernuel 
And  Cravant,  in  the  beds  of  honor  left 
Their  lives — if  unreveng'd  you  should  adhere 
And  join  yourselves  unto  their  enemies 
And  8la;;^ers? — Now,  tho'  you  would  forsake  th* 
Intangl'd  at  this  time  in  difficulties,  [French, 

Not  regarding  their  well-being,  nor  be 
Solicitous  of  their  standing — at  least 
Be  careful  of  your  own.        #        «        ♦        # 
It  cannot  subsist  with  your  well-being 
And  safety,  to  suffer  a  nation 
Bordering  on  you,  always  at  enmity, 
To  arise  to  that  height  and  power 
By  such  an  access  as  th*  kingdom  of  France. 
So  soon  as  a  state  hath  a  neighbour  strong 
Enough,  and  able  to  subdue  it, 
It  is  to  be  esteem'd  no  longer 
A  free  state.     The  English  are  already 
Become  so  potent,  that  nothing  less  than 
United  forces  of  neighbour  kingdoms 
Will  serve  to  stop  th'  current  of  their  fortune. 
Despise  not  the  constant  love  of  the  French 
People,  your  often  tried  and  ancient 
Friends,  for  the  uncertain  friendship,  and  within 
A  short  time  forgotten  alliances 
Of  the  English,  your  late  reconcil'd 
Enemies.     But  it  may  be,  after 
Mutual  marriages  have  one  day  join'd 
Your  two  kingdoms  in  one,  will  they  seek 

D 
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No  pre-enuDenee  orer  your  state, 

Nor  make  thrall  of  your  kinjg^dom,  but  be  kiiit    '. 

Up  witii  you  in  a  perfect  union  F.  [coinmii 

Don't  small  brooks  lose  their  names   when  tlH| 

Their  streams  with  mighty  rivers,— and  are  not  it 

Rivers  ingulfed  when  they  minfl;le  ni 

Their  waters  with  the  sea?    You  enjoy  now      'H 

My  Lords,  [^addressing  the  Lords  preseni']  a  kiM 

Of  mix'd  government— not  indeed  ' ' 

An  absolute  sovereignty — your  KinjS|^  J 

Proceedeth  with  you  more  by  prayers 

Than  by  precepts  and  commands,  and  is  rather 

Your  head  than  Sovereign — as  ruling 

A  nation  not  conquered  ;  but  when  you  shall 

Be  join'd  in  a  body  with  that  kingdom^  t 

Which  i«  absolutely  royal,  and  purely 

Monarchical,  having  long  suffered 

The  laws  of  a  conqueror,  you  shall  find 

A  cliangeand  a  terrible  transformation. 

The  free  managing  of  your  own  affairs 

Shall  be  taken  from  you — laws,  magistracies!, 

Honors,  shall  depend  on  them— and  the  wealth 

Of  your  kingdom  shall  be  transferred  to  theirs^ 

Which  to  obey  and  prostrate  yourselves 

Unto,  if  ye  be  found  stubborn,  you  shall 

Suffer  as  a  nation  conquer^,  and 

lie  reduced  into  a  province,  have  vice- 

Governors  and  deputies  set  o'er  you, 

Garrisons  in  your  strongest  holds,  castleR, 

And  bastile  houses,  and  by  a  calm  o'  peace 

And  union  receive  more  fearful  blows  than 

You  could  have  suffer'd  by  any  tempest 

Of  war.     The  miseries  of  a  most 

Lamentable  servitude,  what  courtesy 

Can  ye  expect  at  their  hands,  who,  contrary 

To  all  divine  and  human  laws,  detained 

Your  King  eighteen  years  prisoner,  and  exacted 

An  exorbitant  ransom,  (as  if  he 

Had  been  taken  in  a  lawful  war)  did 


withovt  hostages  send  bim  homef  We  -■   * 

Vance  Bever  forsook  jroa  in  your 

emilies,  and  we  expect  you  will 

li  us  with  all  your  power. '  They're  in  suit  = 

»ar  daughter,  but  it  is  lon^  after 

was  assured  to  us.    In  claiming  her, 

daim  but  our  own^this  Ume  past  you  hare 

'  had  the  custody  and  education 

Mr ;  yet  if  they  be  so  ambitious 

aur  alliance,  God  hath  blessed  you 

h  jfiore  than  this :  but  it  is  not  that  which 

f  sue  for,— it  is  to  make  you  disclaim 

r  friends,-*>hate  us  who  love  you,  and  Iqto  theoi 

>  hate  you-— and  they  are  working  on  you 
rude  unpolishM  people— they  offer 

^ve  jou  Berwick  and  Roxburgh.    These  gifts 
lemies  ought  to  be  fear'd  ;  they  know 
in  their  power  to  re-obtain  them 
9n  it  pleaseth  them.    As  for  that  point  in 
eh  they  would  have  you  be  indifferent 
tators  of  the  blowa,  and  that  it  shall 
HTofitabie  for  you  not  to  meddle 
h  this  war,  you  are  too  near  engaged  ; 
her  is  there  any  thing  can  be  more 
la^able  for  you,  for  if  you  be 
ot  the  party,  you  may  then  assure 
rselves  that  your  country  shall  still  remain 
ward  to  the  conqueror,  with  consent 
applaufse  of  the  vanquishM,  who  is  not 
nd  to  succour  those  wno  refuse  to  assist 
help  him  in  his  necessities.*    Prove 
I  and  constant  to  your  first  confederates ; 
Bine  your  forces  now  with  ours— and  by 
assistance  of  that  supreme  providence 

>  pitieth  at  last  the  oppressed, 

have  fair  certainties,  and  true  hopes,  to 

out  such  work  abroad  for  the  English, 

L  they'll  do  little  or  no  harm  to  you  at  home* 


K.  James.  I  have  heard  you  all  my  L#rds,  and  I 
Think  to  me  it  is  more  profitable 
To  follow  the  English  (weighing  their  offers) 
Yet  I  hold  it  more  adfantageous 
And  sure  for  coming  times  to  follow 
The  French. 

Lord  Chan.  And  so  do  I  your  Majesty ; — for  if 
The  English  should  make  conquest  of  France, 
The  conquest  of  Scotland  would  scarce  be 
One  month's  work  unto  their  power.        ♦        * 

Lord  Treas.  **♦♦•**     ♦And  for 
The  matter  of  alliance,  the  great  God 
Knows  how  little  Princes  now  regard  it, 
When  occasion  is  offered  to  enlarge 
Their  power  and  their  dominion.  [thereupon 

liord  Chan.    We  would  advise  you  Highness, 
Not  to  break  the  ancient  league  and  peace 
You  have  kept  up  with  France.  *         * 

K.  James.  It  is  my  firm  intention  so  to  do* 


SCENE  m.-^Enter  Jester  from  behind  Kinj 

Fergus'  Picture. 

Jester.  Great  Sovereign  Lord  and  master  dear, 
O  pray  my  counsel  now  to  hear, 
Tir  advice  they  give  is  very  bad, 
And  will  soon  lead  to  things  most  sad« 
Sir,  you  married  the  daughter  fair 
Of  Duke  of  Somerset  most  rare, 
If  you  now  give  your  child  to  France, 
Who  keep  an  eye  of  vigilance 
Upon  your  actions  here  at  home, 
You  soon,  great  Sir,  will  be  undone. 
A  house  divided  ne'er  can  stand 
On  Scottish,  English,  or  French  land  ; 
This  island  is  but  one  great  house. 
If  it's  divided,  th'  French  will  chouse 
Both  parties  Sir  ifpon  the  nail. 
Your  treaty  will  have  ro  avail. 


It  is  a  maxim  Sir  of  old, 
*'  Divide  and  goTern/*  we  are  told, 
TTwill  soon  overthrow  this  pretty  isle, 
Tb^e  Frenchman's  speech  is  full  of  guile. 
The  English  can  now  much  harm  do 
Unto  your  <^ountry,  as  all  know  ; 
How  can  the  Frenchman  hurt  you  now, 
Their  hands  are  full  enough  I  vow. 
The  peace  with  England  may  last  long, 
They're  your  relations— a  diphthong  ^ 
And  the  affections  of  the  mind 
By  your  marriage  is  entwin'd 
With  England,  like  a  diphthong  sure, 
Why  should  you  break  it  to  insure 
The  French  King  on  his  fickle  throne  ? 
If  you  do't,  Sir  you'll  be  undone. 
Against  you  there's  in  the  state 
A  strong  party  of  Scotsmen  great, 
But  now  they're  held  in  great  controul 
By  th'  En<rlish  party,  aye  heart-whole. 
They  fear  those  English,  they  are  brave, 
If  they  leave  you  'twill  be  your  grave  ; 
The  Scotsmen  now  do  treat  you  well, 
Because  the  Englisji  are  a  spell 
Upon  their  actions.     Don't  you  know 
Tne  Scots  detest  you  ? — you  disallow 
Their  keeping  lands  filch'd  from  the  crown, 
They  soon  would  turn  ycu  upside  down. 
And  take  away  your  lite  from  you, 
Had  they  the  English  not  in  view. 
Join  wilh  the  French, — those  English  blades. 
As  brave  as  either  Danes  or  Swedes, 
AVill  go  away  to  England  South, 
And  leave  you  in  tiiose  hands  uncouth 
Of  Scotsmen  Sir,  who  hate  you  much, 
And  then  they'll  get  you  in  their  clutch  ; 
And  wlien  you  in  their  hands  they  have, 
You'll  soon  meet  an  untimely  grave. 
[JiisTEE  rtiires  behind  King  Fergus'  Picture-'] 
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K.  Jame9.  Mr  JVIerryman  is  facetiotxs,  but 
WeMl  still  adhere  unto  our  treaty  with 
France^  : — The  Dauphin  shall  have  our  daughter. 

French  Amb.  A  tbousaud  thanks,  most  graeiouf 
Sorerelgn  I 

lA)rd  Scroop.   Your  Majesty  4oes  not  recoUeet 
we  have 
The  power  of  the  seas  in  our  hands,  and 
Our  Lord  Admiral  shall  put  to  sea 
(Lord  Edmond  Vaux)  and  stop  the  passage 
Of  the  young  Princess  unto  the  French  court, 
As  you  yourself  were  stopt  in  days  of  yore. 

Lord  Melb.  I,  in  the  name  of  Henry  the  VL 
Of  England,  denounce  war  on  Scotland. 
1  have  it  now  in  charge  to  give  orders 
To  Harry  Hotspur  forthwith  to  enter 
Scotland  with  all  his  host,  north  of  Hnmbe^— 
And  now  your  Majesty  we  take  our  leave. 

K.  James.  Farewell  my  Lords,  until  that  day 
shall  come 
When  we  shall  meet  to  try  in  arras  whose  heart 
Is  strongest ; — but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you. 
My  daughter  sail'd  by  the  western  coast  for  France. 

Both   English   Arabs.   Your  Majesty  till  then 
farewell. 
[  Exity  bowing  profoundly.     Exeunt  omnet. 

SCENE  IV.— Lord  Treasurer  and  a  Captaix 

of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Capt.  I  was  ordered,  when  I  arrived  in  Scotland, 
Not  to  lose  an  hour  in  handing  you  this, 
Mv  much  esteemed  and  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Treas.  What  may  it  contain  ?— are  yoa 
As  I  observe  it  is  addressM  unto  [informed  ? 

The  King  himself. — 

Capt.  It  is  from  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  our  ad* 
miral ; 

*  Married  at  Touri  June  S4,  A.  D.  143S, 
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And  as  I  was  with  him  all  the  voyage, 
On 'Board  the  ship  the  Princess  Margaret  was-^ 
I  can  give  you  full  particulars  my  Lord^ 
Of  all  that  happened. 

Lford  Treas.  Then  do  so  Captain,  in  as  few  words 
As  you  can,  as  1  have  no  time  to  lose; 

Gapt.  Your  Lordship  knows  our  good  King  was  so 
Par  from  being  mov'd  by  the  threats  of  the 
English  Ambassadors  Lords  Scroop  and  Melbourne, 
That  he  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  thereon 
A  splendid  fleet  of  ships — and,  knowing  that 
By  taking  time  by^the^ fore-lock  does  give 
Most  times  more  certain  chance  of  fortune- 
ttnd  success — than  force  and  power — setteth 
His  daughter  off  to  sea  with  an  able 
Company  of  marines,  tars,  and  soldiers. 

Lord  Treas.     A'nd  saw  you  nothing  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  ? 

Capt.  The  English  fleet  had  waited  upon  her^ 
But  providence  had  so  appointed  it 
That  she  escap'd  (hem ;  and  they  encountered 
A  fleet  of  Spaniards,  well  equipp'd  in  guns, 
Keeping  their  course  towards  the  Netherlands 
—Them  they  beset  with  four  score  ships  of  war. 
Commanding  the  ladies  and  the  whole  of 
Their  company  to  be  giv'n  up  to  them, 
— When  they  would  not  accept  of  those 
Friendly  ofi*ers,  they  fell  to  hardy  blows. 
Till  in  the'  end,  by  loss  of  men  and  some  ships, 
They  understood  their  error.     The  Lady 
Margaret  by  the  western  seas  thus  without 
Danger  arrived  at  Ilochelle,  having 
For  her  convoy  a  whole  colony  of 
Scofs  grrtUewomen^ — some  say  seven  score — 
With  her,  all  of  most  noble  parentage  ; 
Ofvvhich  train  were  her  five  sisters. — From  ilochelle 
To  Tours  she  held  her  way,  and  there,  with  an 
Extraordinary  pomp  and  grandeur. 
The  twenty- fourth  of  June,  in  anno 
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Fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  she  was 
Married  to  the  Dauphin,  Louis  son  of  Fran^*. 
Your  Lordship  knows  her  only  dowry  was 
A  supply  of  men-at-arms  for  their  defence 
Against  the  rantipole  English. 

Lord  Treas.  To  raise  the  which/the  King  laid  a 
Upon  his  subjects ;  the  one  half  of  which      [^subsidy 
Being  callM  for,  and  the  people  grudging 
The  exaction  of  the  other  half,  it 
Being  taken  from  hard-working  people 
In  barren  soil.  King  James  rendered  back 
A  part  of  it  again ,  and  discharged 
The  remainder. — 

Capt.    That  was  kindly  of  his  gracious  Majesty. 
Sir  Andrew  Hammond  sent  me  back  in  the 
Caledonia  cutter  to  announce 
All  this  to  you  ray  Lord,  and  deliver 
This  seard  dispatch  for  his  sacred  Majesty, 
And  if  your  Lordship  has  any  orders 
For  the  Admiral,  I  am  to  await  them 
At  the  citadel  of  Leith. 

Lord  Treas.   You  shall  hear  from  me.     Good 
morrow,  Captain. 

Capt.  1  am  your  Lordship^s  most  obedient. 

\Exit  Lord  Treasures. 
I  think  his  Lordship  might  have  offered  me 
A  glass  of  sack  and  some  Scots  short-bread ; 
In  France  they  manage  this  affair  in  better 
Style ;  but  never  mind,  my  duty's  done. 

Hey  for  a  bride  with  beauty  and  gear, 
And  a  ibip  of  th*  lioe  on  this  day  year. 

.    lOtd  Song.-^Exii. 
*  Afterwards  Louii  XI. 
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SCENE  Y^—Feminglon,  Roxburghshire*    Lord 
Douglas,  Lord  Lewis,  and  a  King's  Mes- 

SENGEA. 

K.  Mess.  My  Lord,  1  have  his  Majesty's  orders 
To  find  you  out  without  delay,  and  tell 
You  that  the  Castle  has  receivM  announcement 
By  the  fire  tow'rs  of  Smailholm,  Bemerside;, 
And  Lammermoor-law,  that  Henry  Percy 
Of  Northumberland  invadeth  the  country, 
And  messengers  have  arriv'd  saying  'tis 
With  four  thou&and  men, — whether  of  his  own 
Bravery, — abhorring  ease  and  idleness, 
Or  that  he  commission  hath  so  to  do 
Is  uncertain  ;  with  him  come  Sir  Henry 
Clidesdale,  Sirs  John  Ogle,  Richard  Percy, 
And  many  men  of  choice  and  sterling  worth, 
Invading  all  the  border  garrisons^ — 
To  resist  these  incursions  you,  Lord  Douglas, 
By  me  are  charg'd,  in  our  Sovereign's  name. 
As  you  resemble  your  ancestors 
In  all  virtues  either  of  war  or  peace, 
And  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  your  time  ; 
And  heie  I  give  you  your  seal'd  instructions 
ToheadtheScottisharmy.  [^Givesapaper.^     Your 

regiment,  [To  Lord  Lewis.] 
Lord  Lewis,  is  on  the  march,  and  I  have 
Orders  to  say  you  are  expected  with  it 
To-morrow  at  Lauder,  where  it  camps  ^ 

Oi)  CaroNiiie-hill,  near  Hersildon. 

Lord  Douij.   1  shall  obey  those  orders  with  th'  ar- 
Oi*a  Scottish  chief;  but  can  you  tell  me  [dour 

What  officers  are  associated 
With  me  in  this  command  ? 

K.  Me<s.    As  your  Lordship  is  thought  th'  most 
Of  your  time,  I  hear  Sir  Adam  Hepburn     [eminent 
Of  Hailes,  Alexander  Elphingston  of 
That  ilk  in  liOthian,  and  Sir  Alexis 
Ramsay  of  Dulhouiie;  the  troops  at  present 
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Are  4000  strong.  Those  covetous  of  glory^ 
Besides  the  aDcient  quarrel  of  the  two  nationsi* 
Having  the  particular  e;nulations 
Of  the  names  and  valour  of  their  ancestors 
To  be  spurs  unto  them,  are  making  speedy 
Journeys  to  give  a  proof  of  their  virtue 
And  courage  ;  and  now  my  Ijords,  having 
Executed  my  instructions,  I  shall 
Be  ready  to  return  as  pleaseth  your  Lordships.  I  { 
Lord  Dou^.  In  three  hours  ;^  when  you  have  o 
*   .diiiM  1  shall  have  \ 

Your  dispatches  ready.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.—Fernihirst  Castle  ;  a  Gothic  Room. 

LiLLA  rocking  a  cradle^  and  JESTsn  in  a  court  1 

dress.  1 

AIR.  1 

Jester,    Lovely  Li  I  la  I  love  you  : 

O  what  else  now  ghould  I  do. 
You  have  been  my  wife  two  yean. 
And  to  roe  have  born  two  dears. 

Lilla,    Kindly  Robin  I  love  jou, 

Unto  you  love  this  is  notnew. 

At  same  table  we  did  dine. 

Eat  our  fruit  and  drank  our  wine. 

Enler  a  Nurse  Maid  with  a  Child, 

Look  here  Robin,  here^s  your  boy, 
Smiles  so  like  you,  is  so  coy  ; 

[Takes  another  Child  out  of  the  cradle,. 
See,  here*s  th*  Prince  my  Robin  dear, 
Trusted  to  me  to  up-rear. 

Jester,    Foster  brother  of  my  boy. 

Our  King*8  (bless  him,)  greatest  joy ; 

As  I've  been  his  father's  jester,  mrms] 

[Jkstsr  between  Lii«la  and  Nurse,  with  each  a  Child  in  their 

Of  the  robes  1  will  be  roaster. 

When  he  comes  unto  the  Crown, 
ho  more  then  I'll  play  the  clown, 
We'll  have  servants  in  gold  lace, 
Live  no  longer  by  gcioiace. 
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Mnter  Ladj  FcKiriBimfTafMfLady  Jamb,  fi#f9  Lidjf  Dpvqlau 

£iUa,    Of  tbif  haDdtonie  fine  chateau^ 
H«re*t  the  Lady,  ai  you  know, 
With  her  daughter  Lady  Jane, 
Froiu  Edgerttoo  upoo  the  piaio. 

Lady  Pern.  Now  Lilla,  you  must  tak%  the  cbil* 
dren  out ; 
Xhe  King  was  sadly  vexM  about  the  death 
Of  Prince  Alexander  ;  therefore  we  must 
l?ake  special  care  of  young  Prince  James. 

^ExH   LiLLA    and   Under    Nuusb  with  the 
Children.^ 

I«ady  Doug.,  i've  just  receivM,  my  dearest  mo- 
k,  note  from  Lord  Douglas,  in  which  he  says     [ther, 
rbe  fnglisb  army  are  now  advancing 
[Into  the  borders.     The  King  has  ordered 
Him  to  take  the  rule  of  our  Scottish  forces, 
And  that  he  and  Lord  Lewis  set  out 
Forthwith  to  join  the  troops.    The  leading  force 
Is  on  the  Beaumont  Water,  at  Kirk-Yetholm  ; 
?ome  are  at  Morebattle,  some  at  Sprouston, 
But  all  will  soon  concentrate  between  Harelaw 
And  Preston, — and  that  he  will  send  again 
As  soon  as  any  thing  takes  place  worthy 
Of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,       *       *       « 

Lady  Fern.    Me  would  say  of  broad-sword,  dirk, 
[-tremble  for  the  result  of  this  day  ;         [or  javelin, 
Why  did  not  our  noble  King  take 
[lis  Queen*s  advice,  that  a  house  divided 
IJan  never  stand  ?       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦    ♦  [Henry 

LaHy  Duug.    'Tis  true   my  noble  mother,   but 
rhe  VI.  is  so  weak  a  Prince,  our  King^s  daughter 
Did  not  chouse  to  wed  a  King  so  weak  a  man. 
IVhereas  the  Dauphin^  now  King  Louis  the  XI. 
Is  of  a  heart  so  great  and  courage  vast, 
rhe  scale  preponderated  so  much  to  him, 
rhat  James  preferred  him  for  a  son-in-law. 
Lord  Douglas  counsels,  that  all  iathis  house 
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Be  made  as  strong  as  pioneers  can  do^ 
In  case  his  army  should  be  beaten. 

L<ady  Fern.  We'll  go  and  see  the  senesltal  does 
All  things  in  order  for  a  siege,  in  case  [put 

We  should  be  oblig'd  to  defend  the  house. 

[£jFi7  Lady  Feanihirst  andLoidy  Douolai. 

Jester.  If  our  good  King  had  taken  my  advice. 
There  would  have  been  no  use  for  this  device. 


SCENE  Yll.— Hill  near  Harelaw. 

Enter  Lord  Douglas,  Lord  Lewis,  Sir  Aleiu 
Ramsay,  Quartermaster^GeneraU  (and  SiqffJ 
and  General  Polwabth,  Adjutant^GeneraL 

Lord  Doug.   How  red  the  sun  appears  in  morn- 
ing garb 
O'er  Cheviot  Hills,  adown  to  Wooler  side  ! 
On  this  day's  .work  he  has  an  evil  eye, 
And  looks  ascance  upon  our  plain  to«day.      fseen, 

Lord  Lewis.  The  morning's  not  so  fine  as  l"  have 
When  I've  been  hunting  on  gay  Chevy  Chase. 

Sir  Alexis.  My  Lord,   the  troops  are  forming 
according 
To  th'instructionsyour  Lordship  sent  unto  the  corps. 
[Trumpets  and  kettle  drums  in  the  distance*} 
The  Kothsay  greys  form  upon  the  Carnish, — 
The  Ru'glen  swart  horse  come  now  into  line 
At  Otterburn,  [They  look  thro^  their  telescopes*'] 
The  border  bowmen  draw  up  near  Shotten, 
And  the  Stuart  spearmen,  from  the  Isle  o'  Bute, 
Are  forming  well  near  Knowsouth*.    The  Kelso 
Men  with  battle  axes  take  up  their  ground 
In  marshal  style  upon  the  Heather-burn. 
The  Selkirk  men  in  truth  make  fine  array 
Near  Thornington  with  battle  maces. 

«  Id  Northumberlaod* 
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Lord  Douff.  YesSir  Alexis, and  I  seeyouryouth*, 
The  young  Dalhousie  dart  men,  with  their  arrow  a 
And  their  sable  eagle-wings  extended 
In  martial  show  at  Manylaws  ;  besides 
The  Black- Watch  Scots  do  now  debouch  near 
Paston  bridge.     Hear  !  hear  their  harquebusses ! 

[^Soupd  of  fire-arms  ^ 
And  thus  begins  this  work  of  honour ! 

General  Polwarth,  Chief  d'etat  Major.     There 
comes  the  men  from  N'prth  Berwick  Law, 
With  their  field  pieces  lumber'd  up. 
They  now   unlumber. — [Sowwrf  of   bugles^    and 

afterwards  ofJieiU'pieces.2 
Sir  A.  Ramsay.    The  Warkworth  slingers  and 
the  cuirassiers, 
They  cannot  stand  a  shot, — their  bright  armour 
Flies  like  glass  before  a  stone,  or  like 
A  lobster  smashM  against  a  rock. 
Here  comes  the  Broxmouth  bowmen  ! 

Enter  Glenbucket. 

Glenb.  My  Lord,  support  is  wanted  on  the  right ; 
Sir  Adam  Hepburn  sent  me  to  let  your 
Lordship  know  troops  should  be  sent  to  Ottei  burn. 

Lord  Doug.  [7b /Ac  Quartermaster- GencraL^ 
Then  let  th'  Coldstream  spearmen  advance  forth  w  ilh 
O'er  Chevy-Chase  upon  the  right,  and  give 
Same  order  to  the  Crailing  band  to  go 
To  Otterburn.      I  see  ^looking  thro'  his  glass^ — 

Lord  Percy  there 
In  person,  with  English  horse  guards.     And  let 
The  Jed  and  Ettrick  foresters,  with  new 
Buck  guns  advance  unto  the  centre,  where 
Sir  Alexander  Elphingstone  commands. 
We  roust  advance  unto  the  centre, 

l^Bugles  and  great  guns^  trumpets  and  drums. 
As  the  battle  waxeth  hot,  and  these  new 
Arms  are  not  so  well  understood  as 
Bows  and  arrows  were  in  days  of  yore.      [^Exeunt^^ 


SCENE  VlU.^The  Field  of  Entile. 

Enter  Lord  Dodgla8,  Sir  Adam  [i£P^BUR.N,  IjotS 
Lewis,  GLCNUucKeT,  M^Vicab,  8taff,  Sfc- 
Different  alarms  are  sounded — bugles^  fire*arm$f 
^ir,:t  gunsj  trumpetSf  alarm  drumsy  excursions.. 

IVrVicar,,  The  English  left  wing  now  gire  way 
(Sir  Alexander  Elpbingston  has  gent         [uiy  Lord^ 
Me  to  your  Lordship,)  and  Percy  is  unhon^d. 
Fighting  like  a  wolf  deprived  of  young. 

Lord  Doug.  Then  we'll  go  there  ;  M'Vicar,  teff 
Sir  Alexander  f  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exit  M' Vicar,  followed  by  Lord  DouGiiAs^ 

Lord  Lewis,  Gi^enbucket,  iSpc.J 
Sir  Adam.    Colonel  we  see.the  spot ;  pray  takfr 
your  glass, 
Mj  sight's  not  quite  so  good  as  if  has  been. 

Col.  on  the  Staff.  1  see  Lord  Percy,  as  M^Vicar 
said, 
Fighting  like  a  wolf  depriv'd  of  her  whelps  ; 
Soon  we  shall  see  Lord  Douglas  there,  and  then 
The  battle's  rage  with  fire  and  sword 
Will  be  tremendous.  [^Bugles  and  drums* 

But  here  come  some  Sherwood  foresters — 
We  must  join  the  troops. 

[Exit  Sir  Adam  c/zrf  Colon  el  on  the  Staff. 

[Skirmish  with  Sheuwood  Forestrks  and  J^n 

and  Ettrick  Foresters  ;  the  first  in  light 

green  faced  with  red^  and  the  other  dark 

green  faced  with  black.^ 

Col.  of  Jed  For.    Disarm  those  men,  and  send 

Them  prisoners  unto  the  rear. 

[They  fight  with  swords^  take  several  of  the 
swords  of  the  Sherwood  Foresters,  and 
send  the  menpYisoners  to  the  rear,"} 
Lieut,  of  Ettrick  For.   Give  up  that  sword,  you 
Sherwood  b^^hound  ! 
I'd  take  it  from  old  Robin  Hood  himself 
Wert  be  but  here.      *      *      ♦      * 
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Lieut,  of  Sherwood  For.  (avery  tall  fellow.)^ 
Were  I  not  wounded  thus,  you  raw  bonM  Scot, 
You  should  not  send  old  liitle^  Jokn  unto  the  rear. 
[TAey  send  off  the  prisoners  bound  unto  ihereary 

the  SuBHWooD  MfiN  retreat.^ 
Cornet  of  Jed  For.  With  Staiidard.    The  Sher- 
wood men  are  j9ed — one  half  are  ta'en  'f. 
But  look  my  friends^  there  is  a  gua  upoa 
That  hill  which  plays  on  us.. 

[A  great  gun  he^rd.     1  he  Standard  is  shot  from 
the  Cornet's  handj  who  picks  it  up  again.^ 
Cornet.  The  battery  plays  on  us  HMie  enough. 
Col.  of  Jed  For.     *     ♦     *     ♦^     O  yes  it  does  ; 
We  must  now  retire  from  this  spot,  and  form 
In  that  wood  behind  the  centre.. 

[^A  second  gun;    some  men  are  wounded  and 

thrown  down^  some  killed.^  ^ 
Colonel.  Sound  bugler  to  form  upon  the  centre* 

[  Bugle  sounds  ;  all  exit* 
J[An  ancient  looking  field  piece  brought  on  b^ 

men  with  dragrropesy-r-movesforward.^. 
Artillery  Officer,  Take  good  aim  my  lads  ; 
Ready — fire — [Apiece  discharg*(f\  advance  !^ — 
[  Drag-ropes  are  again  nffixedy  and  dragged  off^bif 
men  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Stage  bj/ 
which  it  came  on."] 
There  go  the  Paisley  pye-balls ! 

Enter  Lord   Douglas,  Lord  Lewis,  Sir  Adam 

Hepburn,  Staff,  Sfc, 

Lord  Doug.  The  battle  rages  ;  1  have  tried  to  find 
Lord  Percy,  but  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
To  set  eyes  on  him  this  day. 

Enter  Pbbcy. 

Lord  Percy.  Here,  see  him  Douglas!   I  have 
longM  to  meet 
The  brave  Lord  Douglas  on  the  field  of  fight, 
And  I  am  bless'd  more  than  I  thought  I  should    ^ 
This  fine  spring  day ;  your  arm  or  mine  shall 
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Settle  ancient  scores — have  at  you  L«ord  of 
Dotig^las,  proud,  tho*  brave  Scot.    *     ♦     • 

Lord  Doug»    •    ♦    ♦    Northumbrians  mastilT 
Fear  I  not  I  no,  not  on  Chevy-Chase. 
I've  not  ask'd  leave  to  hunt  the  deer  Liord  Percy^ 
On  the  Duke  your  father^s  huntins^  ground; 
Your  sword  or  mine  Lord  Percy,  shall  ne'^r 
Be  placed  in  scabbard  till  the  proud  Scot 
Or  th'  eagle  of  the  north  shall  bite  the  dust. 
Come  on,  I  say  Lord  Percy — your  lion's  heart 
Shall  have  it's  fill  of  war  this  day. 

['/Vie  border  cull  sounded.  Thej/  fighi^^baUk 
wounded  in  the  arm — hatty  tie  up  thtit 
zcounds.     They  fight  again — tke^  halt. 

Lord  Doug.  Is  this  English  wooing,  my  Lord 
Percy  ? 
The  wit  I  find  in  young  King  Henry's  letters 
Is  sharper  than  I  thought  for.         *         *         ♦ 

Lord  Per.        *      *      *      *      *      And  you  will 
Find  my  Lord,  that  slighted  love  has  barbed 
Darts  as  well  as  Cupid,  who  when  he  chooses 
Can  kill  the  swain  who  scorns  his  friendship. 

Lord  Doug.  Once  more  my  Lord, — let  us  now 
See  whose  sword  is  best.     Come  on  ! 

Lord  Per.  ^^TAovf  Esperance^  Percj/^nd  seton*." 
[^Theyjight  again  /  Percy  i$  killed* 

Enter  Glenbucket. 

Glenb.  The  English  fly!  Sir  Henry  Clidesdale 
Is  kiird,  and  so  is  Sir  John  Ogle,  besides 
Sir  Richard  Percy  with  forty  knights,        [hundred 

M'Vicar.  Three  hundred  gentlemen  and  twelve 
Common  soldiers  have  bit  the  dust  this  day. 

Lord  Doug.    And  of  our  side    pray   who  are 
fallen — say. 
As  I  am  faint,  and  wish  to  know  ere  I 
JRetire  to  my  pavilion.        ♦        *        » 

*  Paroh  at  Chcvy-Chaic. 
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General  Polwartb^  Adj.  Gen.    Sir  Alexander 
Elphingston  my  Lord 
Is  kiird,  maintaining  the  battle  with 
His  sword  and  voice,  even  when  wounded ;  besidet 
Fwo  knights  of  the  shire,  and  two  hundred 
Grentlemen  and  common  soldiers  slain. 
rhey  (the  English)  do  retire  byWooler,  through 
The  pass  to  (Jbillingbam  and  Eglingham. 

liord  Doug.  What  prisoners  are  made  ? 

Adj  •  Gen.  400  English,  mostly  Sherwood  foresters^ 
And  two  of  monstrous  size,  both  foresters ; 
Dne  from  Nottingham,  Little  John  by  name, 
Lieutenant  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; 
The  other  Jack'a'Greeny  a  Wakefield  man, 
Thb'  serving  with  the  foresters.     But  my  Lord, 
By  what  name  shall  this  battle  afterwards 
Be  caird,  that  my  returns  be  duly  headed  ? 

Lord  Doug.  Of  Chevy-Chase*  orOtterburn,just 
As  you  please.      Lord  Lewis,  I'm  very  faint,—* 
Support  me  friends  and  call  a  leech,  tho*^ 
God  knows  this  English  fight  hath  been 
Almost  leech  enough  for  me. 

[Exeuntj  except  Glenbucket  anrfM'VicAR* 

Glenb.  I  fear  Lord  Douglas  is  badly  wounded, 
He  bleeds  much  about  the  chest. 

M^Vicar.  He  does  so  Glenbucket,  and  there's  no 
With  him  as  yet ;  there  should  live  a  doctor    [leecb 
Near  this  place,  1  saw  his  signum  as  I 
Past  forward— let  us  try  and  find  him-*it 
Was  near  some  leburnum  treest. 

Glenb.  It  is  back  a  mile  ;  I  know  the  place  well, 
Let  us  ride  there  and  take  him  to  our  general. 

Enter  the  Adjutant  General. 

General   Polwarth.    You  can  go  alone  Glen- 
bucket,  I  have 
Orders  for  M' Vicar.    You  must  find  out 
8ir  Alexis  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie, 

*  Anoo  14S<S.  f  Leburoum  Lodge. 
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And  order  him  to  take  all  the  caralry 

And  follow  the  fugitives  even  unto 

Alnwick  tow'rs  :  then  to  return  to  Scotland" 

By  Yetholm  and  Jedward,  as  the  English 

Are  in  possession  of  Norham,  Wark,  &  Roxbiirg& 

^^  Now  to  breakfast  with  what  appetite  you  may."' 

ACT  V. 

SGENE  1.— Lord  Lewis  and  M'YicAm 

M'Vicar.    Has  your  Ijordship  heard  hovr  brave 
Lord  Douglas 
Js  t    I  hear  he*s  hadty  wounded^  and  there 
Is  some  danger  of  his  life. 

Lord    Lewis.    There  is  M'Vicar;    bat    we*ve 
hopes  that  he 
Will  soon  be  well  again.     His  Lordship  i» 
Now  at  Fernington,  and  when  1  hear 
You  shall  insianter  know  how  he  goes  on. 
Pray  have  you  heard  the  strange  reports  afloat' 
0f  th*  Earl  of  Athol  ?     1  can't  believe  them. 

M'Vicar.  But  1  do  my  Lord ;  for  I've  heard  muclL 
Of  this  affair  from  my  father  long  time 
Dead.     Th'  old  laird  told  me  that  the  Earl  of  Athol^ 
Who  you  do  know  is  uncle  to  the  King, 
Animated  by  a  false  oracle 
Of  a  soothsayer  of  his  Highland  country, 
Who  had  assur'd  him  he  should  be  crown'd 
In  solemn  assembly  before  his  doath, 
NeVr  s:ave  up  the  hope  thus  rais'd  of  one  day 
Sifting  on  the  ro\al  throne.     And  being 
Inferior  and  weak. in  pow'r  and  faction 
To  his  other  brothers, — then  to  compass 
His  designs  he  betaketh  himself 
To  treacherous  devices.     It  was  not 
In  his  pow'r  to  ruin  so  many  at  once, 
For  me^cAie/ required  there  should  be  dhlantc 
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Between  so  many  bloody  acts  ;- therefore- 

He  laid  his  plans  to  take  away  his  kindred 

One  by  one  at  leisure— he  soweth 

Jealousies— -entertaineth  discords—- 

Maintaineth  factions  amongst  them.    B^  his  counsel: 

David  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  present  King's 

Eldest  brother,  was  famished  m  the  towV 

Of  Falkland ;  neither  had  James  (then  a  child)? 

Escaped  his  treachery,  Knot  far  off 

In  England  had  been  his  preservation* 

He  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Fife  that,  taking 

Out  of  the  way  the  King's  brother,  he  should 

Put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head.     He  traflSck*d' 

The  return  o*  King  James,  and  he  being  come, 

He  plotted  th'  overthrow  o^  Duke  Murdoch 

Albany  by  fit  instrument  for  such 

A  business,  proving  the  crimes  laid  against 

Him  in  the  attainder.     He  himself  sat 

Judge  against  him  and  his  ohikiren.       [Macbeatb- 

Lord  Lewis.    This  was  horrible;   worse  than. 
Himself,  when  he  slew  Duncan  King  of  Scots- 

M- Vicar.  Thus  stirring  one  kinsman  against  ano* 
He  so  enfeebled  the  race  of  Elizabeth  [ther^ . 

Moor,  that  of  a  numerous  off^ppin^  there  now 
Only  remains  our  lov'd  King  and  nis  son 
James,  (a  child  who  is  not  yet  six  years 
Of  age)  upon  whose  sepulchres  building 
His  designs,  with  a  small  alteration 
He  think^  it  easy  to  step  into  the  Crown. 

Lord  Lewis.  Why  have  you  not  told  all  this 
Unto  the  Chancellor  ? 

M'Viear.  I  have  my  Lord,  but  he  won't  believe  it^ 
Neither  will  King  James;  but  1  will  now 
See  what  1  can  do  with  our  noble  Queen. 

Lord  Lewis.  1*11  do  the  same,  and  Vl\  drum  it  ia. 
To  my  mother's  ears ;  Lady  Fernihirst 
Has  much  weight  with  their  Majesties* 

M^Vicar.  But  I  fear  much  your  counsel  will  come 
Too  late  for  any  good,  as  nothing  will  wakft 
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Them  from  their  foolish  lethargy ;  besides  my  Itf 
I've  more  to  say, — Robert  Graham,  I  was  tol4i 
By  my  father  had  been  long  imprison'd,  ,, 

He  being  thus  once  offended  is 
Implacable  and  cruel ;  whom  neither 
Businessi— or  rather  office  could  oblige,— » 
Nor  dangers  make  i^ise, — an  enemy  to 
Peace^— factious  and  ambitious  alikej— 
Is  by  many  wicked  plots  and  crimes 
Against  the  just  laws  of  the  country  driven 
To  an  outlawry,  and  to  lire  as  banished. 
He  has  ever  a  maltalent  against 
The  King,  since  his  Highnesses  adjudgementr 
Of  the  Earldom  of  Strathern  from  his  nephew 
Miles  Graham,  to  whom  he  is  tutor  or  guardiai 

Lord  Lewis.   And  are  there  any  more  M^Vii 
LeaguM  with  those  abandoned  harpies  of  vice 
And  treason,  in  this  detestable  business  ? 

M'Vicar.  O  yes  my  Lord,  many — there  is  Rot 
Stuart ii  who  is  very  familiar 
With  the  King,  and  unfortunately  has 
Constant  access  to  his  chamber  and  person— r 
He  too,  vile  wretch !  advanceth  the  enterprise'; 
Being  a  riotous  young  man  gaping 
After  great  matters,  neither  respecting 
Faith  nor  fame,  and  daring  to  attempt 
Any  thing  for  th'  accomplishing  of  his 
Own  foolish  hopes,  and  his  grandfather's 
(The  Earl  of  AthoPs)  aims  and  ambition,— 
These  have  associated  unto  them 
The  most  audacious,  whom  either  fear 
Of  punishment  for  their  misdeeds,  or  hopes 
Of  forwarding  their  fortunes  by  a  change 
Of  government,  for  the  which  they  would  plung 
Into  any  enterprise,  however  base  ; — 
Even  regicide  itself. 

Lord  Lewis.  *     *     !  Infamous!  vile  wretch 
Nothing  is  too  bad  for  them  ;  we  must 
Open  the  Queen's  eyes  to  this,  if  not 
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The  King's.    1  hop6  in  God  our  counsel  will 
Come  in  time  to  save  the  King^.. 

M'V icar.  I  much  fear  it ;  but  let  us  rather  act 
Than  talk  of  this. 

Lord  Lewis.  Ahns  man  ami.  [^Exevni* 


SCENE  ll.—A  Cavern  of  Outlaws.  The  Earl 
of  Athol,  Robert  Graham,  Robert  Stuart, 
Chrtstoph&rCouown,  and  other  conspirators* 

E.  of  Athel.    'Tis  wonderfulty  cold  my  friend^ 
1  think, 
JFor  February— stir  up  that  fire.  [They  stir  ihejire* 
Jl.  Graham.    The  snow's  deep  your  Grace,  and 
you  are  wet  I  fear* 

Athol.  Not  so  Robin,  but  let  ns  lose  no  time, 
I  must  be  forty  miles  from  this  ere -sun 
Is  down.     Are  you  all  assembled  ?  1  hare 
But  few  words  to  say  at  this  time. 

R.  Stuart.    [Aside.^   I'm  glad  to  hear  it — ki« 
speeches  are  not 
Of  the  shortest — once  he  kept  us  until 
Day-light  with  one  of  his  short  speeches. 

R.  Graham,    Silence  !  silence  ! 

Athol.  The  engagements  which  ev*ry  one  of  you 
Have  to  another,  and  which  I  have  to 
Ev'ry  one  of  you,  founded  on  the  strongest 
Grounds  of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
Interest  of  committed  and  conceived 
Wrongs, — move  me  freely  here  to  reveal 
My  secret  drifts,  and  discover  the  depths 
Of  my  hidden  purposes  and  counsels  t^-^ 
The  strange  tragedies  which  in  the  state 
And  government  have  been  enacted,  since 
The  coming  of  this  Englishman  to  th'  Crown, 
Are  to  none  of  you  unknown.     Duke  Murdoch 
Of  Albany  with  his  children  have  been 
Beheaded  ;  the  Earl  of  Lennox  also, 
His  father-in-law,  has  had  that  same  end. 
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The  ndbility  and  g^ntrr  repine 

At  the  g^overnment  of  this  King;  tbe  King 

Is  jealous  of  his  nobles,  and  the 

Comoions  are  in  way  of  rebellion  :—  'i 

These  great  events  have  «114)eeo  tbe  effects 

Of  my  far-mining  policies,  and 

Hitherto  thev  have  fallen  fully 

As  fortunately,  as  they  indeed -were 

Ingeniously  plotted ;  for  what  more 

Ingenious  and  cunning  stratagem 

Could  be  projected  to  pull  down  the  rank  ' 

Growth  ofthese  usurpers,  than  to  take  them 

By  handles  made  of  their  own  timber  ? 

And  if  there  were  any  wrong  fn  those  strong 

Proceedings,  in  such  small  matters  wrong  must 

Be  done,  that  justice  and  equity  may 

Be  performed  in  great  ones.    My  fear  was, 

(And  yet  is)  that  the  taking  down  of  the 

Scaffold  of  Murdoch  of  Albany,  should 

Be  tbe  putting  up  of  ours. 

R.  Graham.  O,  that  is  most  true  your  Grace— 
Cavendo  tutus — secure  in  being  cautious. 

Athol.  Crowns  suffer  no  co-rivals — the  world 
Knows,  and  he  himself  is  conscious  of  it. 
That  the  right  ^nd  title  to  the  Crown  by 
Descent  of  blood  from  Robert  the  Second, 
Mv  father,  was  in  th'  person  of  David 
My  brother,  and  is  justly  claim'd  now 
By  me  and  our  nephew.     As  for  an  Act 
Of  Parliament  confirming  the  right 
Of  that  other  race,  and  for  the  oaths  of 
Allegiance,  no  parliamentary 
Authority  can  take  away  justice 
And  the  law  of  God  ;  neither  is  an  oath 
To  be  observed  when  as  it  tende th 
To  the  suppression  of  truth  and  right. 

AH.  Certainly  not  your  Highness. 

Athol.  And  tho*  for  a  time  suph  acts  and  oaths 
Have  prevailed,  our  designs  having  good 


Success  we  shall  haTe  a  Parliament 

Approving  our  right,  abolishing 

Their  pretensions,  and  declaring  them 

Base  usurpers  :  so  this  one  man  and  child 

Taken  away  (if  we  can  give  the  blow), 

Then  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  must  obey 

The  lawful  successor^  against  whom  pray 

What  subject  will  revolt  ?  or  who  then  dare 

Take  arms.^  and  here  is  more  fear  than  danger. 

But-think  there  were,  the  only  remedy 

Of  imminent  dangers  is  new  dangers. 

It  was  simplicity  in  him  to  think 

By  small  benefits  that  old  injuries 

Are  abolished  and  forgot,  and  that  I 

Should  take  patiently  the  title  I  have 

!Now,  when  1  should  have  been  King  myself. 

By  his  tyrannizing  justice,  if  he 

Be  not  hated  he  is  luot  beloved,  ^ 

But  become  terrible  to  his  people, 

Who  now  through  their  poverty  and  grievances 

Affect  a  novation,  and  obey  him 

Not  out  of  any  affection,  but  through 

Necessity  and  fear  ;  and  now  he 

Also  feareth  that  some  do  that  to  him 

Which  he  hath  so  richly  deserved. 

All.  That  he  certainly  doth  ! 

Athol.  Let  us  resolve  his  doubts!  our  ends 
Are  honour  and  revenge  !  our  wills  against  him 
All  alike  and  one  ! 

All.  That  it  is  your  Highness. 

Athol.  Tlien  1  expect  you  all  will  meet  me 
At  Roxburgh,  where  the  King  takes  his  army 
To  attack  the  place ;  and  in  the  heat  of 
The  assault  we  will  find  a  time  to  do 
His  business,  when  all  else  are  otherwise  employed*. 

*  Most  probably  a  spy  ga^e  the  King  notice  of  this,  which 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  his  acting  as  will  b«  seen  here- 
after— or  the  Qaeeo  did  so. 
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C.  Cohown.  We  will  yeur  Highnesii.     There- 
fore we  suppose 
We  now  may  go  to  oar  homes  until  the 
Army  is  in  camp  before  Roxburgh  Castle  ? 

Atbol.  You  may  ;  and  now  Robert  Graham  yoa 
may  get 
My  horse,  for  I  mean  to  be  in  Edinburgh 
This  precious  night.  f  JExeiMli 

SCENE  UJ.-^Refectori/  in  Kelso  Abbey.  King 
James  and  Lord  Douglas,  (his  arm  in  ft 
sling*)     Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Lord  Doug.  Your  Majesty,  Roxburgh  Castle 
Hold  out  two  days  longer  ;  it  is  invested    £canoot 
On  all  sides,  and  provisions  are  running 
Short ;  it  must  surrender. 

K.  James.  Where  have  you  placed  your  principal 
Battery  of  those  new  guns  we  know  so 
Little  of?        *        *         *  .      * 

Lord  Dong.  Upon  the  eminence  just  opposite 
The  Castle.     The  Count  les  Fleurs  pavilion 
(I  mean  the  French  Ambassadors^)  is  pitchM 
Just  on  that  spot,  by  whose  noble  name 
That  battery  is  known.         *         *         « 
K.James.  Whatnamecallyouitby  Lord  Douglas? 

Lord  Doug.  The  people,  by  whom  all  names  are 
Fix'd,  for  shortness  call  it  Fleurs  Battery. 

K.  James.    Then  let  it  continue  to  bear  that 
Name,  my  Lord  of  Douglas. 

Lord  Doug.   It  shall  your  Majesty. 

Enter  a  Messenger^  and  gives  a  dispatch  to  the 

King. 

K.  James.  Ah  !  what  is  this  ?  from  whom  ? 

K.  Mes.  From  the  Queen  your  Majesty,  who  is  ill, 
But  is  coming  here  herself.     She  ordered 
Me  upon  my  allegiance  not  to  be 
More  than  five  hours  upon  the  road,  and  I 
Have  almost  kill'd  two  horses  on  the  way. 
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hear  this, — the  Qoeeii 
Does  write  there  is  a  conspiracy  in 
The  camp,  and  that  they. are  to  commit 
Regicide,  and  take  your  Lordship  off 
When  making  the  assault. 

Lord  Doug.  Some  finesse  your  Majesty,  imposed 
On  the  Queen  by  some  of  the  English  servants 
About  her  person,  who  wish  ill  unto 
This  English  war.    Sir  Ralph  Gray,  who  commands 
In  Roxburgh  Castle,  hath  found  the  means 
To  raise  up  this  report  to  save  his  goyernment. 

K.  James.  Her  Highness  writes  concerning  the 
;  greatness 

^    Of  the  peril,  and  which,  should  it  not 
Speedily  be  prevented,  it  surely  will 
Endanger  my  person,  (so  she  writes)    ' 
Estate,  and  race.    It  will  be  necessary 
Lord  Douglas  to  disband  the  army. 

Lord  Doug,  [/rt  great  surprised]  Disband^  your 
Majesty !  where  is  a  King's 
Person  and  race  so  safe  as  in  the  midst 
Of  his  gallant  army,  your  Highness? 

K.  James.  Yes  my  noble  Lord,  in  the  midst  of 
An  army  he  knows  to  be  loyal ;  but  I, 
My  Lord,  have  been  obliged  to  resume  so 
Much  of  the  royal  property  lavishM 
Away  by  Duke  Murdoch  Albany  and 
His  sons,  that  the  nobles  are  disaffected 
Towards  me  ;  besides  IVe  been  told  that 
The  Earl  of  Athol— but  I  wont  believe  it— 
The  army  must  be  disbanded.  fcommuid 

Lord  Doug.  Your  Majesty,  if  you  will  leave  tho 
Of  the  army  to  me,  Roxburgh  shall  be 
Yours  in  two  days  at  most.        ♦        ♦  [know 

K.  James.  It  cannot  be  ;  and,  Lord  Douglas,  I 
(As  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this  report), 
That  your  life  also  is  to  be  sacrificed.  [where 

Lord  Doug.  Believe  it  not  your  Majesty ;  no 
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Can  a  funeral  be  so  saFe  as  in  the 
Midst  of  his  troops.    Disband  your  army  Sire, 
And  neither  your  life  or  mine  (should  there  be 
A  conspiracy )|  is  ^ortha  silver  penny. 

SCENE  W. ^Interior  of  Kelso  Abbey. 
Enter  M^Vicar. 

M<  Vicar.   The  Queen  your  Highness  is  just  ir- 
And  she  is  so  unwell  she  has  sent  me  [rived, 

To  offer  her  duty  to  your  Highness, 
And  to  say  she  would  have  waited  oa 
Your  Highness  jifs^oji/fr  on  arriving, 
Hut  her  illness  precludes  her  doing  so. 
She  fervently  begs  your  Highness  would 
Honour  her  with  your  company  in  the 
Abbot's  parlour,  as  she  has  weighty 
Matters  of  state  to  communicate  unto 
Your  Highness.      »      *      ♦      *  [banded. 

K.  James.  Lord  Douglas,  the  army  must  be  dis- 

l^rd  Doug.  Then  your  Majesty,  your  life  is  in 
A  most  perilous  situation,  as  well 
As  that  of  the  Queen's  and  the  young  Duke 
Of  Rothsay ;  as  for  my  life,  I  can  but 
Lose  it  once,  but  as  long  as  I  have  the 
Command  of  the  Rothsay  Greys,  it  is 
Most  safe  in  the  midst  of  my  troopers. 

K.  ^ames.  The  army  must  be  disbanded 
Forthwith,  Lord  Douglas.      ♦      ♦      * 

Lord  Doug.  Your  Majesty  shall  be  obey'd  ;  but 
I  ask  you  to  note  it  down  that  J,  as 
A  loyal  subject,  forwarnM  his: King  of 
The  danger  of  such  a  measure.  [Douglas ; 

K.  James.    It  shall  be  done,   my  brave   Liord 
No  blame  shall  attach  to  you,  but  the  army 
Must  be  disbanded.  [  Exit. 

Lord  Doug.  I  Bowing  very  low."]   It  shall  be 
done  your  Majesty, 
O  treason  I  treachery  !  thou  stalk*st  at  large 
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This  day.  [To  the  me$sengerJ]  Is  there  any  truth 

do  you  know- 
In  this  report  of  conspiracy,  Mr         ■  ? 
I  don't  know  your  name  with  a  grey^  haund  at 
Tour  button. 

K.Me8.  My  badge  ofoffice  my  Lord;  but  there  can 
Be  no  doubt  that  a  conspiracy,  Tile 
And  detestable,  has  large  ramifications 
In  the  camp  around  the  Castle  this  day.    . 

Lord  Doug.  M^V icar,  send  the  Adj  utant-General 
To  me  at  my  pavilion  on  Fieurs  plain* 

M^Vicar.  It  shall  be  done  my  Lord. 

Lord  Doug.  Order  also  the  commanding  oflSeer 
Of  the  Rothsay  Greys  to  move  his  camp  to  Pinel 
Heugh  before  son  down  this  night. 
The  Chief  of  etat  Major  will  give  farther 
Orders  to  the  troops ;  and  M^ Vicar  I 
Expect  you  will  sup  with  me  at  Fernington 
This  night,  as  Lord  Lewis  tells  me  you  know 
The  whole  of  this  conspiracy.    Sir  Ralph 
Gray  will  rejoice  at  this*.  fship ; 

M^Vicar.  1  shall  be  proud  to  wait  on  yourLord- 
I  shall  now  go  to  deliver  ray  orders. 

[^Exeuni  severally. 

SCENE  v.— The  Outlaw's  Cave.  The  Duke  of 
Athol,  Robert  Graham,  Miles  Graham^ 
Robert  Stuart,  and  other  Conspirators* 

Athol.   The  Heavens,  my  friends,  seem  to  con- 
spire with  us; 
We  have  brought  him  to  disband  his  army, 
And  to  render  himself  in  the  destinM  place, 
St  John's  Town  (or  Perth),  I  say  the  wishM  for  place 
Of  our  attempts.    The  Domician  eonvent 
Of  black  friars  (a  place  not  far  froin  the  .      . 
Town  wall),  where  he  hath  gone  perplexed^ 
Pensive,  and  sad,  to  meditate  on  our 

■  • 

*  Lord  Dou2;lafl  afterwirdf  died  •f  Vii  ir$unSi.  ' 
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Plans,  and  to  try  to  find  as  out ;  but  that 

Is  beyond  his  power,  things  are  so  well 

ArrangM  :  aiid  let  ns  now  go  gallantly 

Forward,  and  follow  our  fortune,  which  finroun 

Great  actions,  rather  than  Tirtue  that  preachelh 

Cowardly  patience.    Remenib'ring  how  fair 

Glosses  of  valour  for  the  most  part 

Have  been  cast  on  the  foulest  deeds,  and  the 

Mightiest  families  have  from  them  derived 

Tiieir  honours,  shame  seldom  or  never 

Following  victory,  however  it 

He  achievM  and  purchasM.     That  sovereigaty 

Was  at  the  first  but  a  violent 

llpurpation  of  the  stronger  over 

The  weaker.     Great  enterprise^  must  begin 

With  danger,  and  end  with  reward  ;  that  death 

Should  rather  be  prevented  than  expected, 

And  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  die 

Than  prolong  a  life  in  misery, 

Wandering  in  the  storm  of  other  men^s  prideii 

Be  resolute  in  our  plot,  put  th'  enterprise 

In  execution  ;  haste  is  the  spirit 

Of  actions  in  danger :  th'  worst  that  can 

Befal  us  is^^since  we  cannot  subsist^^ 

He  being  alive — that  he  be  taken 

Away,  whilst  we  run  a  hazard  of  death, 

Which  happeneth  to  all  men  alike, 

With  only  the  difference  of  fame 

Or  oblivion  of  posterity — 

Which  ariseth  of  an  evil  action. 

As  well  as  of  a  good,  if  the  action 

And  attempt  be  great,  but  let  us  not 

Spend  the  time  of  execution 

In  deliberation. 

R.  Graham.  Now  let  us  to  the  black  friars 
Of  Perth  ;  and  you  Robert  Stuart, 
Who  belong  to  the  King's  household, 

*  Alludipg  to  tbo  ettatei  of  ibo  Crown  being  taken. awijt! 
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Must  go  before  and  open  unto  us 

^n  easy  access  to  the  state  apartments. 

R.  Stuart;  I'hat  1  will ;  and  this  nig^ht 
itt  twelve  1  shall  expect  you  well  arm*d 
itad  riggM  for  this  expedition. 

Ail.  We  shall  all  be  th<^re  t 
^   ikthol.  And  1  will  lead  the  enterprise. 

AIL  Hurra  I  hurra  I  [  Exeunt. 

ICENE  YL—Domcim  Convent^  Perth.    King'^ 
Dressing-room.     Robert  Stuart^  Poge  of 
-    Honour^  solus •^  . 

R;,  Stuart.  [^Stepping  gently. 1.  Now  is  the  time 
Ito  St^al  away  the  bar  by  which  the  door 
|» fastened;  1  loosenM  it  yesterday  ; 

[He  takes  out  the  old'fashion'd ponderous  bar. 
Ab !  nere  it  isj  'tis  now  unsbippM  ;  go  there 
Worthless,  thy  day  is  o'er. 

[Thromng  it  into  a  corner. 
But  who  comes  here  ? — this  is  untimely. 

Enter  Loidy  Fbrnhhrst  andLiADY  Douglas. 

Lady  Fern,  We  must  speak  to  the  King;  1  have 
Heard  something  he  must  be  informed  of. 

R.  Stuart.  [Aside.']  You  have,  have  you  ?  but 
Tou'Il  not  impede  what  we're  about— 
£Aloud.]  1*11  notify  it  unto  the  King  your  Ladyship. 

(Ea:it. 

Lady  Fern.  Would  to  mercy  we  had  known  this 
sooner. 

Lady  Doug.   I  wish  we  had,  but  still  1  think  we 
Are  time  enough. 

Lady  Fern.  Idoubtit  Jane;  I  saw  strange  people 
Lurking  about  the  convent  as  we  approached. 

Enter  the  King,  R.  Stuart,  Walter  Stratoun, 
the  King's  Cup-bearer^  and  Patiuck  Dunkau. 

R.Stuart.  Ah,Stratoun  here!  this  augurs  badly. 
He's  come  mayhap  for  wine. 
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W.  Stmt.  Save  you  your  Majesty !  in  the  gallerj 
There  are  arm'd  men  rushing  rudely  to  force 
I'heir  entrance.    Treason  I  treason  ! 
Save  you  your  Majesty  I 

Enter  Lord  Lewis  and  M^YieAm. 

K.  James.  *^A  Home!  a  Home  I  a  Dougluttl 
a  Gordon*." 

Enter  from  the  convent  a  number  of  Mo  n  ks  armii 

Athol.  [From  without.']  Force  the  doorl  forci 

the  door ! 
\^Thej/  all  dram  their  swords.     Lady  DouOLii 

rushes  to  the  door  and  closes  t/.J 
Athol.   irVuhout.']    Force  the  door!  force tb 

door ! 
LadyDo'jff.  I  have  it  fast;  but  whereas  the  holt! 
R.  Stuart.  Fush  up  the  door— 1  took  the  boltaway. 
W.  Strat.  You  did,  traitor !  defend  your  lifa^ 

villain ! 
[They  fight  furiously;  R.  Stuakt  killel 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death.     There  lies  a  traitor! 
P.  Dunbar.  Poor  wages  indeed,  if  a  man  can*t 

live  by  them. 
[Thej/  force  open  the  door.    Lady  Dovglju 

screams  violent fjf. 2 

Enter  the  Earl  of  Athol,  R.  Graham  (who  maia 
'  a  stab  at  the  King)^  and  Conspirators. 

Lady  Doug.  My  arm  is  broken !  my  arm  is  broken! 
^Screams  a  gain  ^  and  rushes  off  the  Stage  fifto 

the  convent  screaming,] 
Lord  Lewis.  [^//acA'*  Robert  Graham  ;  thei/ 
fght  violently.     Enter  Sir  John  Hall.]  ^ 
You  broke  my  sisters  arm,  vile  traitor!  and  stabbM 
The  King-^dfie  wretch !  [R.  Grahabi  hilUd. 

*  War  crj  of  Scotland. 
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[TAr  CoHspiraUrs  rush  on  the  King, wAo  defends' 
himself.  M^Vicar  throws  himself  between 
the  King,  and  kills  Athol.  The  Monks 
defend  the  King,  but  Sir  John  Hall  kiUs 
the  King,  after  a  severe  battle  with  Afnt.j 
Sir  John  Hall*.  Tve  done  his  business. 
K.  Janie».  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

[King  dies. 
TjQtd  Lewis.  And  you  too,  vagabond,  shall  no 
More  see  the  sun  !— take  that,  and  that ! 

[^Kills  Sir  John  Hall,  sword  bearer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  Monks,  Lord 
Lewis,  M^Yicaii,  Pa.tbick  Dunbar,  and 
Stratoun,  beat  the  Conspirators  off.'] 
P.  Dunbar. .  The  Queen  and  Ijddy  i^rnihirst 
have  both 
Been  wounded  twice— a  sad  sad  day  for  Scotland. 

UThe  Curtain  drops. 

*  Tht  tword  betrer  of  the  Lord  of  tbo  Ulei,  A.  D.  1436. 
The  Kiog  received  88  wounds,  moillj  near  Ibe  heart. 


FiRtrick  Dunbar  was  brother  to  George  Earl  of  March.  He 
WBi  a^inst  the  King,  but  changed  sides,  struck  with  remorse. 
We  must  DOW  relate  that  Kin^  James  the  First,  who  had  so 
soperabuodantly  deserved  well  of  his  couDtrjmen,  was  mur- 
dered on  the  2eih  of  February,  1436,  in  the  44th  vear  of  his 
•Fe,  and  1:3th  of  hrs^  reign.  When  the  rumour  of  his  murder 
biased  abroad,  great  weeping  and  sorrow  was  in  all  the  land. 
The  nobles  of  their  own  accord  and'  motion  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kino;dom,  and  came,  to  Edinburgh;  and  ere 
th«*y  consulted  together  (as  if  by  one  mind  prompted,)  they 
dispersed  bands  uf  armed  wen  through  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  apprehend  the  murderers;  and  such  diligence 
sv/is  used,  thai  within  forty  days  all  of  them  were  taken 
and  put  to  shameful  deaths.  The  common  sort,  that  is 
those  who  were  of-  the  couiieil  of  the  conspirators,  .  and 
«>ihers  who  were  concerned  iu  -the  plot,  were  hanged  ou  gib- 
bets. The  «*hief  actors  were  made  examples  to  public  justice. 
AlkoL  who  had  onl)i  been  wounded  at  the  time  ut  the  regicide, 
pufi'cred.  the  most  severely,  as  his  pjunishmcut  lasted  three  days. 
On  the  iirat  he  was  diKJoiuted  by  a  crane  iu  a  cart,  and  thus 
dr.ig;;ed  aloii;;  the  lIi|^hsLr«et,  &c..    Uu  the  secood  day,  he 
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was  mounted  eo  m  pillar  in  tbe  market-placet  And  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  red  hot  iron,  with  an  ioscriptioo  abofebim 
ris.  The  King  of  mil  Traitort,  Tbut  was  his  oracle  accooi- 
pliffhed.  On  tbe  tbird,  be  was  laid  naked  on  a  acaffbld  iii 
embowelled,  wbich  weretbrown  in  the  fire,  flickering  before  hit 
eyes.  Then  bis  bead  was  cut  off  and  placed  in  the  most  cod- 
spicuous  part  of  the  town,  and  bis  body  sent  in  quarters  to  tbe 
most  populous  cities  in  tbe  kingdom,  to  remain  aa  a  trophy  of 
justice.  His  nephew  Robert  Stuart,  who  had  only  bwi 
wounded  in  tbe  horrid  scent  at  tbe  Domician  ConveDt»  wu 
not  so  rigorous!?  bandied,  as  he  only  did  coDient  to  tl» 
wickedness  of  others ;  he  was  only  hanged  and  quartered.*- 
But  as  several  persons  said  that  Robert  Graham  gaTe  the  fint 
stab  to  King  James,  and  had  imbrued  bis  hands  in  his  SoTe> 
reign's  blood,  (be  having  also  been  wounded  at  Perth)  a 
gallows  was  raised  for  him  iu  a  cart ;  be  had  his  right  baad 
nailed  to  it,  and  as  be  was  dragged  along  the  atreets,  eie> 
cutioners  with  burning  pincers  tearing  tbe  most  fleshy  parts. 
of  his  carcass^  bis  heart  and  entrails  thrown  in  tbe  nre«  his 
head  set  up  near  tbe  cross,  and  his  quarters  sent  to  first  rail 
towns,  to  satisfy  tbe  wratb  and  sorrow  of  an  injured  people. 

^neas  Sy  l?iuf.  Pope  Bugenius  the  lY.  legatein  Scotuind,  and 
tbe  first  who  was  ever  north  of  tbe  Tweed,  (afterwards  Pops 
hiraselO  being  a  witness  of  these  transactions  and  ezecotioBv 
said,  he  could  not  tell  whether  be  should  give  them  greater 
commendation  who  revenged  tbe  King*s  death,  or  brand  thorn 
with  sharper  condemnation  who  distained  themselves  with 
so  heinous  a  parricide.  The  Queen  retired  to  Stirling  Castle.— 
James  the  II.  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Hoi jf  rood  House,  or 
rather  Palace.  His  sisters  were — Margaret,  wife  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France — filizabelh.  Duchess  of  Bretagne— Jane,  first  Coun- 
less  of  Angus,  and  then  Countess  of  Huntiy— >Bleanor,  wife  of 
the  Archduke  Sigismond  of  Austria.  Mary  Lady  Campbiro 
and  Apnabelie,  unmairied. 


Tbe  Portrait  of  James  tbe  First  of  Scots,  is  by  a  painter  from 
Stutgard,  from  tbe  original  picture  at  Keiberg,  near  Tubigeo, 
in  Suabia,  supposed  to  nave  belonged  to  his  daughter  Bloanor» 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Sieismond  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  coat  is  black,  and  the  trow  are  French  grey. 
The  chain  round  his  neck  is  a  collar  of  SS.  in  compliment  to 
the  Somerset  family,  into  whieb  he  married.— Keiberg,  or  Kale- 
herg,  has  a  very  Caledonian  name,  and  is  suppos^  to  have 
been  a  country  seatof  the  Archduchess  Eleanor,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  King  James.— Tubigen  is  a  town  and  county  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Wirlemberg,  in  Suabia. 


APPENBIX. 


KxtraeC  from  a    Mantiscnpt  formerly    bdiongmg   to  Mr . 
Thoresby  of  Ltedv  no^  to  Mir  Jabkson  oif  Clements- 
Lane,  Lombard-Streel,  London,  written  in  Latin  about 
the' year  of  our  Lord  1440— being  the  contemporary 
Account  of  ihe  Dedth  of  James  L  of  Soots  :-^ 

♦  •  ♦  Nerertheleas  many  of  the  Lords  of  the 
land,  dreading  much  thcf  harm  that  might  betide,  took  coon- 
eel  how  th^  might  withstand  and  resis^t  what  they  called  the 
Kings's  tyranny,  seeing  he  had  so  little  pity  of  the  death  done 
to  his. Lords,  many  of  them  being  so  nigh  to  his  royal  blood, 
(allading  to  Duke  Murdoeh  of  Albany,  his  sons,  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  &c*  &c.)  and  also  of  the  great  covetousness  with 
which  he  oppressed  dnd  impoverished  his  commonality— 
Withal  the  King  being  present  at  his  s^id  council  rose  up 

with  a  manly  heart a  knight,  called  Sir  Robert  Graham, 

a  great  gentleman  and  an  EarFs  son,  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
eloquence,  very  suttley  witted,  and  expert  in  Uie  law,  say- 
ing these  words  to  the  Lords— 

'•  Sirs,  if  you  will  firmly  stand  by  that  as  I  shall  say  to  the 
King  in  your  audieuce,  I  trust  to  God  we  sliall  find  a  good 
remedy  and  help.*' 

To  which  saying  the  Lords  consented,  and  said  that  they, 
trusting  wholly  in  his  prudent  and  discreet  manhood,  would 
conform  and  consent  in  high  and  low,  to  maintain  all  that 
he  would  take  on  hand  to  say,  for  the  general  weal  of  him 
and  of  all  that  land,  in  that  matter  by  him  moved. 

Upon  this  the  King  let  a  Parliament  be  summoned  of  the 
three  Estates  of  the  RoxjaunCy  where  this  Sir  Robert  Graham 
fully  sat,  and  assured  and  purposed  to  perform  that  at  (it)  he 
had  pledged  and  promised  to  perform  unto  the  Lords  as 
above  related. 

He  rose  up  with  a  great  courage,  with  a  violent  cheer  and 
countenance,  set  hands  upon  the  King  saying  these  toorcZs,— ^ 
**  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  three  Estates  of  yotir 
R»i/aune  here  now  assembled  in  this  present  Parliament,  for' 
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right :  at  your  liege  people  be  bounden  and  iwora  to  ob«f 
your  Majesty,  noble  rial  in  the  same  wise  been  ye  iwon 
and  insured  to  keep  your  people,  to  keep  and  govern  you 
law,  so  that  ye  do  them  no  wrong,  but  in  all  right  maintua 
and  defend  them." 

And  there  and  then  forthwith  the  said  Sir  Robert  Orahtn, 
auuring  him  fully  in  the  promise  made  unto  him  bj  the  Mid 
Lords,  (but  which  they  did  not  perform)  said— 

**  Is  it  not  thus  as  1  say  ?'* 

Unto  which  seeiog  none  of  all  the  Estates  afore  rdnssd 
would,  nor  durst  speak  one  word,  but  kept  silence.— 

The  Kiug  therewith  perceiving  all  (the  ramifications  of) 
this  presumptuous  rebellion  and  working  of  the  aaid  Robat 
Graham,  greatly  moved  and  stirred  against  him,  as  that  m- 
son  wouldf  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  commanded  ti 
put  him  in  sure  and  strong  prison,  being  at  this  verv  in- 
dignant as  well  may  be  supposed.    ♦    ♦    •     • 

*  *  *  Sir  Robert  Qraham  finding  himself  deoeind 
by  the  said  Lords,  said  to  his  wife,  *'  He  that  serveth  a  com* 
mon  man  he  serveth  by  short  process  of  time/'  After  this  the 
King  exiled  him  and  all  his  heritage,  and  his  goods  forfeited 
tu  the  King  (for  rebellion). 

Upon  his  exile  this  Sir  Robert  Graham  took  his  (way)  to 
tlie  countries  of  the  wild  Scots,  whereat  he  conspired  sod 
imagined  how  he  could  destroy  the  King.  He  then  renounced 
his  allegiance  by  words  and  by  writing ;  he  defied  him,  sayiof 
that  lie  had  destroyed  him,  his  wife,  his  heritage,  and  all  fail 
ggods  by  his  cruel  tyranny ;  wherefore  he  said  he  would  fles 
him  with  his  own  hands— (that  is  the  King)-^a8  his  mortal 
tinemy,  if  he  could  find  an  opportunity  and  ways  and 
means.  Then  the  King  being  greatly  vexed  in  his  spirit 
with  the  traitorous  and  malicious  rebellion  of  the  said  Sir 
Uobert  Graham,  did  make  an  open  proclamation  through  all 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  whosoever  might  fLee  or  taks 
him  and  bring  him  to  the  King*s  presence,  should  hate 
3000  demys  of  gold,  every  piece  worth  an  English  nobis 
(about  I  believe  10501.) 

Not  long  after  this^  Uie  King  assembled  his  Parliament  st 
Edinburgh,  (1436)  at  the  feast  of  All  Halloween ;  to  which 
Parliamiint  the  said  Sir  Robert  Graham  stirred  a  cruel 
vengeuttce  mjainst  the  King,  sent  private  letters  and  messages 
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to  etrtain  men  and  senrants  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  sajio^ 
if  they  would  consent  and  favour  him,  he  would  take  upom 
him  to  flee  the  King,  lest  through  his  tyranny  and  covetous- 
fiQti  he  should  destroy  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  crown  of  the  land  should  be  given  to  Sir  Robert  Stuart, 
the  King's  cousin,  and  next  heir  of  right  to  the  crown.—-. 
And  the  said  Sir  Robertas  grandsire,  the  Earl  of  Atbol,  of 
that  treason  and  counsel  as  it  was  said,  and  by  himself 
•acretly  desired  and  coveted  to  have  the  crown  ;  for  which 
causes  the  said  Sir  Robert  Graham  was  half  than  better  con*, 
nenting  to  bring  their  purpose  to  ef[ecU  For  this  Sir  Robert 
Stuart  did  ever  abide  in  the  King's  presence,  very  familiarly 
about  him  at  all  hours,  and  most  privy  above  all  others  (that 
ie  most  entrusted),  and  was  a  very  gentle  squire,  fresh,  healthy, 
and  very  amiable,  whom  the  King  entirely  loved  as  his  own 
ton  ;  and  for  the  love  he  bore,  to  him,  he  made  him  con« 
stable  of  all  his  host  at  the  sie^  of  Roxburgh  (this  is  by 
mistake  written  Edinburgh,  but  it  ought  to  be  as  above). 

After  this  the  King,  suddenly  advised,  made  a  solemn 
feast  at  Perth,  called  St  John^s  Town,  which  is  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Scots  Sea  (Firth  of  Forth).  In  the  midst  of  the 
way  there  arose  a  woman  of  Ireland,  who  called  herself  a 
soothsayer — who  when  she  saw  the  King,  she  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  saving, — **  iVly  Lord  King,  and  ye  pass  this 
water  ye  shall  never  return  again  alive.*'  King  James 
bearing  tliis,  was  astonished  at  her  words,  for  a  liitle  time 
before  he  reud  a  prophecy  that  in  this  s^lf-same  year  the 
King  of  Scots  should  be  slain.  And  as  the  King  rode  oh 
he  called  cue  of  his  knights,  and  gave  him  in  command  to 
turn  again  and  speak  to  the  woman,  and  ask  her  what  alit 
meant  by  her  loud  calling  ?  and  she  told  him  as  you  haTt 
heard,  if  he  past  the  water.  And  now  the  King  asked  her 
how  she  knew  that  ?  and  she  said,  '*  Huthard  told  her  so.*' 
*'  )Siro,"  said  she,  **  men  may  cause  -ye  take  no  heed  of 
that  woman^s  words,  for  she  is  only  a  drunken  fool,  and 
kuoweth  not  what  she  says."  And  so  with  his  people  he 
past  the  water  ealled  the  Scottish  Sea,  towards  St  John's 
Town,  only  four  miles  from  the  country  of  the  wild  Scots, 
where,  in  a  close  of  Black  Friars  without  the  town,  the  King 
held  a  great  feast. 

WbtreupoA  a  day,  as  the  King  played  at  chess  with  one 
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of  his  kniffhts,  whom  in  playing  he  called  King  of  tofe,  W 
ht  was  a  fine  looking  man,  amorous,   and  much  derotedto: 
the  fair  sex.     And  as  it  came  in  the  King*^  mind  thepnK 
pliecy  spoken  of  above,  the  King  said  to  thia  knight,.-**  Sif^ 
Knight  of  Love,  it  is  not  long  ago  since  I  read  a  prophset 
spoken  of  before,  that  I  saw  how  a  King   shall  be  Blalan 
tliis  land,  and  ye  wrote  Sir  Alexander.     There  are  no  olbr 
Kings  ill  this  state  but  you  and  I ;  and  therefore  I  couosd 
you  to  be  on  your  guard,  for  I  let  you  know  I  shall  oider 
sufficiently  for  my  sure  keeping,  I  trust  to  God  •  so  I  in 
under  your  knighthood  and  in  the  service  of  love."    Aod 
thus  the  King  did  joke  with  the  knight. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  King  being  in  his  chamber 
talking  and    playing   with    the   lord    knights   and  squiio, 
amongst  whom  was  a  squire  who  was  in  raucb  favour  iviih 
the  King,  who  said  to  him,  "  Forsooth  my  Lord^  I  dreamt 
ttt  night  (verily)  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  should  half  da 
yoiij^^  and  hearing  the  Earl  of  Orkney  warn  the  squire  that 
he  should  hold  his  peace,  and  tell  no  such  tales  in  the  Kingi 
presence—and  the  King  hearing  what  the  Squire  said  about 
his  dream,  remembered  that  same  night  he  had  a  swevvvn 
slet^ping,  which  seemed  to  him  that  a  cruel  serpent,  and  a 
horrible  toad  assailed  him  furiously  in  his  King's  chamber, 
and  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  them,  that  he  had  noib- 
ing  wherewith  to  defend  himself  but  a  pair  of  ton o-s  which 
were  in  the  chimney.     It  is  also  said  that  one  of  the  King's 
traitors,  called  Christopher  Chamber,*  who  was  a  squire  in 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  three  times  he  went  into 
the  King^s  presence,  for  he  wished  to  tell  him  plainly  of  tiie 
purpose  of  the  traitors  who  were  about  to  murder  him.— 
And  thus  it  is  said  by  the  old  fathers  (viz.  of  the  Oomician 
Convent)  many  years  before  we  were  born. 

After  this  the  night  came  on  apace,  in  which  the  said 
James  Stuart  King  of  Scots  should,  without  knowing  it," 
sutler  the  horrible  death  of  murder.  So  both  after  supper, 
and  long  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  night,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  Stuart  were  about  the  King, 
when  they  were  occupied  at  chess,  some  reading  romances, 
some  singing,  pipingi  ^^ncl  harping,  and  in  other   honest 

•  Called  Cohown  in  other  aathori. 
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solaces  of  great  pleasure  and  disport ;  then  came  the  said  wo- 
man of  Ireland,  who  called  herself  a  forewamer,  and  entered 
the  King's  court,  even  unto  the  King's  chamber  door,  where 
she  stood  and  stayed  until  the  usher  opened  it,  marvelling 
why  this  woman  stood  there  at  that  time  of  night,  and 
asked  her  what  she  wanted  ?•— ''  Let  me  in  Sir,'*  said  she,  *^  for 
I  .have  somewhat  to  say  and  to  tell  unto  the  King  ;  for  I  am 
the  same  woman  who  not  long  ago  desired  to  have  spoken 
with  him  at  lieith  when  he  past  the  Scottish  Sea.'^  The 
usher  went  in  and  told  him  of  this  woman  ;  **  yea/'  quoth 
the  King,  *^  let  her  come  to*morrow»^  because  he  was  busy 
with  the  above  amusemeuts  at  the  time.  The  usher  went 
again  to  the  chamber  door  to  the  womati  of  Ireland,  and 
told  her  that  the  King  was  busy  playing,  and  desired  her  to 
come  on  the  morrow.  **  Well,''  said  the  woman,  *'  it  will 
repent  you  all  that  you  will  not  let  me  now  speak  with  the 
KjDg/'  at  which  the  usher  laughed,  add  held  her  for  s  fool, 
chaining  her  to  go  away,  and  therewithal  she  went  thence. 

Vrithin  an  hour  the  King  asked  for  the  departing  glass, 
and  drank  it  in  the  chamber  ;  and  every  man  departed  and 
went  to  rest.  Then  Robert  Stuart,  who  was  very  familiar 
with  the  King,  and  had  all  the  ordering  in  his  chamber,  was 
the  last  that  departed,  and  he  knew  well  of  the  intended 
treason  and  had  consented  to  it,  and  therefore  left  the  King's 
chamber  door  open,  and  had  bruised  and  blundered  the 
locks  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  could  shut  it.  And 
about  midnight  he  laid  certain  planks  and  hurdles  over  the 
ditches  that  environed  the  garden  of  the  chamber  by  which 
the  said  traitors  entered-— That  is  to  say  the  beforesaid  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  with  others  of  his  conveningy.to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  persons;  the  King  at  the  same  time 
standing  in  his  night  gown,  all  unclothed  save  his  shirt,  his 
cap,  his  comb,  his  coverchief,  his  furred  pynsons  {anglicc 
slippers)  upon  the  form,  and  the  foot  sheet ;  so  standing  be- 
before  the  chimney  with  the  Queen,  and  other  ladies  gentle- 
women with  her,  was  about  to  cast  off  his  night  gown  to  go 
to  bed.  But  he  hearkened  and  beard  a  great  noise  without, 
and  a  great  rattling  of  harness  and  of  men  armed,  and  a  great 
glare  of  torches.  Then  he  remembered  him,  and  imagined  that 
it  might  be  that  false  and  traitorous  Knight  Sir  Robert  Graham. 

And  suddenly  the  Queen  and  all  the  other  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlewomtii  ran  to  the  chamber  door  aod  found  it  open,  nA 
they  would  have  shut  it,  but  the  locks  were  labluiidind 
that  neither  Rtraogth  nor  might  could  shot  it,     The  Kiaf' 
beggiid  them  to  keep  the  same  dm^r  as  well  es  they  eonli 
and  he  would  do  all  he  oould  to  withstand  the  meliee  of  lui' 
traitors  sod  enemies*     He  supposing  to  be  able  to  novs' 
the  iron   woik  of  the  windoviw,  but  they  were  ao  sqaan* 
and  strongly  soldered  in  the  stone-  with  lead,   that  Atj- 
could  not  be  moved   by   him   without  other  assistsaei; 
hut  could  think  of  no  other  aaecour  but   the  toogs  of 
iron  in  the  chimney,  which  he  took.     The  traitors  with- 
out  laid    at    the    chamber-  door   with  asKes   and    Isven, 
that  they  at  last  broke  up-aU,  and  entered  with  swonK 
axes,    glaviM    bills^    and    other    terrible   weapons.      Own- 
ing to  the  great  press  of  the  traitors,  there  was- a  fair  ladj' 
much  hurt  in  the  back  and  arm,  and  other  gentlewomen  sqpi- 
wounded;  on  which  the  ladies  and  all  the  wonneii  mads  a- 
sorrowful  shriek,  and  ran  away  from  the  hideoue  and  boi^ 
terous  men*at-arms.    The  traitors  furiously  pastfortli iats 
the  chamber,  and  found  the  Queen  so  dismsyed  and  abashsd- 
at  their  horrible  and  fearful  riotf  that  she  could  neither  spssk' 
nor  withdraw  herself;  and  as  she  stood  there  as  astonishsd 
as  a  person  who  has  lost  their  reason,  one  of  the  traittm 
wounded  her  full  valiantly,  and  would  have  killed  her  had 
it  not  been  for  one  of  Sir  Robert  Graham^s  sons,  who  said— 
'*  What  will  you  do  ?  think  shame  of  yourself,  it  is  ths 
Queen,  she  is  but  a  woman.     Let  us  go  and  seek  the  -King." 
And  then  not  knowing  what  she  did  on  account  of  that  ter- 
rible aflfray,  she  fled  in  her  kirUe  (gown),  her  mantle  hanging 
about  her — the  other  ladies  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber  crying 
«nd  weeping,  distractedly  making  a  piteous  and  lamentabb 
noise. 

And  then  the  traitors  sought  the  King  in  all  the  chambers 
about,  in  the  withdrawing  chambers,  in  the  litters  under  tht 
presses,  the  forms,  tiie  chairs,  and  all  other  places,  and  long 
tbey  busily  sought  the  King,  but  they  could  not  find  him, 
for  they  neither  knew  nor  remembered  there  was  a  closet. 
The  women  at  his  calling  came  fast  to  the  closet  door  that 
was  not  fastened,  and  so  they  opened  ii  ;  aiul  as  they  were 
about  to  help  the  King,  one  of  the  ladies,  Lady  Douglas 
yivax  into  thw  closet  to  ihe  Kiiig.     Thereupon  one  of  tito^tf 
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Iraitors,  oalled  Boberi  Chamber,  Meiog  tkcy  could  not  find 
the  King  in  any  of  the  chambers,  supposed  he  musi  havo 
-  kid  himself  in  a  closet  he  remembered,  therefore  said  to  his 
comrades,-:**'  Sirs,  wheraunto  stand  we  thus  idle  and  loao 
our  time  ?.  come  on,  follow  me,  and  I  will  readily  show  you 
Where  the  King  is."  .  For  the  said  Chamber  had  been  Tery 
iamiliar  with  tfaus  King  in  all  places  he  lived  at*. 
:  And  so  he  immediately  went  to  the  closet  the  King  wav- 
io,  and  saw  the  King  in  if,  and  a  woman  with  him,  saying 
to  hb  fellows,  **  Sirs  the  spouse  is  found  for  whom  you 
came,  and  have  all  this  night  carolled  here.^'  Whereupon 
0ne  of  the  said  traitors,  called  Sir  John  Hall,  went  to  the 
King  with  a  great  knife  in  bis  hand,  and  the  King  doubting 
liim  sore  of  his  life,  caught  him  manfully  by  the  shoulders 
mud  with  much  violence  jerked  him  under  his  feet ;  for  tho. 
lUng  was  of  his  sise  manly  and  strong*.  .  And  then  another 
«f  that  HalPs  brethren  seeing  that  the  King  had  the  better  oC 
Irim,  went  into  the  closet  also  to  destroy  him.  And  as  ho  wa» 
going  in  the  King  caught  him  bravely  by  the  neck  and 
tlurew  him  above  the  oU)er  under  him,  that  for  a  long  month 
after  men  might  see  how  strongly  the  King  had  held  them  by. 
the  throat.  And  greatly  the  King  must  have  struggled  with 
them  to  bereave  them  of  their  knives,  in  doing  which  hia- 
hands  were  badly  cut.  But  if  the  King  had  been  armed  iu^ 
mny  way,  he  might  easily  have  escaped  their  malice  by  the 
length  of  time  be  fought  with  these  two  false  traitors.  For 
if  the  King  could  have  defended  himself  a  short  time  longer^, 
his  servants  and  the  towns- people  and  the  Monks  might  hav» 
come  to  defend  him  ;  but  alas  it  was  otherwise  pre-ordained, 
fortune  was  adverse  to  him,. and  he  could  not  defend  himself 
any  longer.  For  that  odious  and  false  traitor,  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  seeing  the  King  defended  himself  so  well  against 
the  two  false  traitors  he  had  thrown  under  his  feet,  and  that 
ho  was  £aint  and  weary,  went  also  into  the  closet,  having  a 
horrible  mortal  weapon  in.  his  hand.  Then  the  King  cried 
for  mercy.  '»  Thou  cruel  tyrant,"  said  Graham,  "  thou 
hadst  no  mercy  of  Lords  born  of  thy  blood,  nor  any  other 
gentleman  who  came  in  thy  danger— therefore  no  mercy, 
•hajt  thou  have.*'     Then  said  the  King — 

*  He  wai  five  feet  %ix  inchci  high. 
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**  I  bmeech  tbee  for  the  salmtion  of  mj  toiil^  ye  wiUkt 
me  have  a  confessor."     Then  said  Graham— 

'^  Thou  phalt  have  no- other. eonfessor  than  this-ewerd*"' 
And  therewithal  he  thrust  him  through  the  body ;  on  wbidi 
the  good  King  fell  down  and  lamented  with  a  piteous  Toioe; 
he  critid  to  him  oft  for  mercy^  and  offered  Um  half  his  kiiig^ 
dom  and  much  other  goods  to  saTe  hie  life;  And  thn 
Graham  seeins;  cbe  King  in  much  anguish  and  eonraw  wonki 
have  let  him  live,  and  done  him  no  more  barm.  The  other 
traitors  perceiving  this,  said  to  ^ir  Robert—^ 

*'  We  hehoLe  thee  faithfully,  but  if  thoii  don't  flee  him  or 
thou  depart,  tbou  shah  die  for  him  by  our  bands  some  day." 
And  then  they  said  to  Sir  Robert,  with  the  other  two  whfr 
went  first  in, — "  Fall  on  that  Prince  1" — and  in  full  horriblft 
and  cruel  ways- they  murdered  him.  Alas  for  sorrow,  tbil^ 
so  immeasurable  cruelty  should  be  done  to  that  worthy 
Prince !  for  it  was  reported  by  true  persons  who  saw  him^ 
dead,  that  he  had  sixteen  deadly  wounds  in.  his  breast,  iciUh 
outin  many  other  in  diverse  parts  of  his  body. 

And  when  this  abominable  and  cruel  homicide  (it  should 
be  regicide)  was  thus  donet  the  said  traitors  sought  the 
Queeu,  and  in  their  furious  cruelty  would  have  slain  her  is 
the  same  way  ;  but  God  of  his  grace  and  goodness  preserved 
and  kept  her  out  of  their  hands. 

And  upon  this  the  noise  arose,  and  sprang  up  both  unto 
the  court  and  unco  the  town,  of  that  horrible  doing  aud  fate 
which  the  said  traitors  had  done.  And  thereupon  all  the  King's 
servants  that  lodged  in  the  court,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
town,  with  one  will  and  one  consent,  as  the  King's  true 
men  and  liege  subjects,  came  with  force  of  arms  and  many 
torches  and  approached  tke  court.  And  when  the  traitord 
heard  the  noise  and  rumour  of  their  coming,  ihey  with  all 
speed  tied  to  the  mountains. 

But  in  their  withdrawing  a  worthy\  Knight^  Sir  David 
(by  others  called  Patrick)  Duobar,  descried  and  pursued 
them,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  one  of  them,  and  ano- 
ther he  sorely  wounded.  And  as  he  fought  with  them  in 
their  flying,  they  cut  off  three  of  his  fingerh  and  wounded  hin 
badly  in  the  head  ;  and  they  slew  another  young  man  of  tiu' 
King's  chamber,  a  good  groom.  And  in  this  wise  bir 
Robert  Graham,  with  all  the  other   traitors,    escaped    td 
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fe  vfWd  Scots.  Aod  djey  said  amongst  tfaea»elve»r-''  Alas, 
why  slew  we  not  the  Queen  also,  for  if  we  had  dpne  so 
vejshould  have  beea  put  of  nuch  trobble  which  we  are 
SlKlyaow  lo  have;  we  have  great  oause  to  dread  her,  \^i 
she  should  pursue  us  and  labour  to  do  vengeance  on  us/^*— > 
Aind  so  it  was  the' Queen  that  did  «uch  diligence  against  the 
floid  traitors,  that  within  a  month  they  were  all  taken  and 
put  to  death  at  Edinburgh.  . 

•  r.Sir  Hobert  Stuart  was  the  iirst  taken,  and  Christopher 
duiinber  or  Cohdwn^  and  put  in  a  strong  prison  in  the 
€iistle.  of  Eklinburgh.  (Here  follows  an  •account  of  their 
dbath  given  aborcr) 

\    Soon  after  this  the  Carl  of  Aihol  was  taken  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  and^led  unto  the  Castle  of  £dioburgh  to  prison. 
This  same  Earl  was  arraigned,  ehdited,  and  dampned  ;  but 
because  it  was  the  tirst  of  the  passover,  the  cross  was  taken 
down^  and  he  was  M  to  a  parlour  in  the  town,  where  he 
was  bound  and  a  crown  put  upon  his  head,  with  the  word 
Iniiior  three  times  inserted  upon  it.     The  Bishop  of  Urbino, 
ke^te  from  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  being  then  in  Scot* 
land,  heard  their  confessions  ;  and  then  the  said  Earl  was  be- 
headed, but  he  expected  grace  and  pardon  even  until  the 
time  the  hangman  had  him  on  the  scaffold.     He  said  he  was 
no  ways  consenting  to  the  King's  death,  but  that  he  knew 
thereof  long  and  kept  it  concealed,   because  Sir  Robert 
Stuart,  one    of  the  greatest   traitors,   was    his  son^s  son^ 
and  therefore  he  told  it  not  to  the  King.     (His  death  is 
^ven  above.) 

After  tikis  Sir  Robert  Graham,  with  many  other  traitors 
of  his  company,  were  led  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  there 
they  were  put  to  death,  his  hand  having  been  struck  off  by 
the  same  knife  with  which  he  killed  the  King. 

At  the  same  time  many  of  the  other  traitors  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  Many  of  them  confessed,  when  they 
were  spoken  to  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Graham,  they  were 
not  told  it  was  to  destcoy  the  King  and  put  him  to  death  ; 
they  were  only  informed  he  was  going  to  carry  off  a  fair 
lady  out  of  the  King's  house,  who  Sir  Robert  Stuart  meant 
to  marry  the  day  following.  To  make  the  death  more 
terrible  to  him,  they  embowelled  his  son^and  quartered  him 
before  his  eyes,  with  roapy  more  at  th^  same  tioie. 
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But  last  of  aA\  Sir  J.  Hall  was  beheaded ;  for  it  wm 
known,  tfnd  there  was  good  proof  of  it,  that  ha  was  ths 
principal  and  final  cause  of  the  King's  death,  and  his  hcai 
and  hand  were  put  up  at  Edinburgh  under  the  Earl  of 
Athorshead. 

And  thus  endeth  this  meUocholj  relation  of  the  terribk 
death  of  the  King  of  Scots,  translated  oat  of  Latin  into  oir 
modern  English  tongue,  &c.  && 

On  the  subject  of  Lady  (some  call  her  Catherine,  sobn 
Elizabeth,  some  Jane)  Douglas'  arm  being  broke,  oas 
author  says,— *^  Meantime  the  traitors  broke  open  tlv 
chamber  door,  and  several  of  the  ladies  were  hurt,  parti* 
eulariy  Lady  Catherine  Douglas,  who,  with  a  apiril  tvorihy 
ofhernamt^  bad  her  arm  broken  by  thrusting  it  into  thi 
staple  instead  of  a  bar.  The  ladies  shrieking  with  horror, 
rushed  to  the  further  end  of  the  room." — P. 

Another  author  says,-—*'  While  they  (in  the  gallery)  were 
working  the  King^s  death,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Douglsi 
got  to  the  door  and  essayed  to  shut  it,  but  that  the  bar  wsi 
now  away  which  should  have  made  it  fast,  she  thrust  her 
arm  in  the  place  where  it  would  have  past ;  but  that  baiig 
easily  broken  the  conspirators  rush  into  the  chamber^  aod 
slay  ail  such  of  the  waiters  as  made  defence."— -D. 

Another  author  says, — '*  Walter  Stratton,  (of  that  ilk  in 
West  Lothian)  one  of  the  King's  cup  bearers,  went  to  bring 
some  wine  to  the  King  after  supper,  but  perceiving  armed 
men  stand  in  the  paAsage  he  gave  the  alarm.  Lady  C 
Douglas  ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door,  but  the  bar  was  taken 
away  by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple,  but 
it  was  instantly  broken,  and  the  conspirators  rushed  in  upon 
the  King."— iE. 

Another  author  fixes  the  date  to  a  day,  91  st  February, 
1 136«7, — '*  James  Stuart,  the  first  of  that  name,-  King  of 
Scotland,  murdered  by  his  subjects." — S. 

&C.  &c.  &c. 

THE  END. 
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KING  JAMES  II.  OF  SCOTLAND; 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Domician  Content 

at  Perth. 

Lady  Rush  law  and  Father  Thomas. 

Lady  Rush.    What  does  the  medicus  say,  holy 
father, 
Of  the  Queen's  health  ?  will  she  be  able 
Fo  travel  to  Stirling  ? 
p^P.  Thos.  Yes,  excellent  Lady  ;  he  says 
Her  Highness  is  so  much  recovered^  that 
The  journey  will  do  her  good,  instead 
Of  harm. — 

Lady  Rush.  And  does  Lady  Douglas  travel  with 
her  ? 

F.  Thos.  Yes,  my  Lady ;  her  Ladyship  goes  in 
A  litter  belongino^  to  the  convent. 

Lady  Rush.  The  noble  Lady  Douglas, 
The  worthy  daughter  of  Lady  Fernihirst — 
And  is  her  arm  recovering,  kind  father  ? 

F.  Thos.  O  yes  it  is,  and  so  are  the  Queen's  two 
Wouads;  the  one  in  the  arm  is  better,  and 
That  in  the  ear  is  perfectly  recover'd. 

Lady  Rush.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  and  does  the 
Medicus  go  with  them  and  Father  James  ? 

F.  Thos.  The  medicus  go  as  far  as  Stirling, 
But  Father  James,  the  almoner,  goes  with  me 
To  St  Andrew's  ;  and  then  afterwards 
To  Stirling,  or  wherever  the  Queen  is. 

Lady  Rush.  And  can  you  inform  me  if 
Lady  Douglas  remains  at  Stirling,  or 
Goes  to  Douglas-hall  or  Fernington  ? 
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F.  Thos.  Lady  Douglas  goes,  Liady  R 
To  Stirling  iirsi,  and  there  remains  uotil 
She's  quite  recover'd  ;  from  theoce  she  g 
To  Dnuirlat-haU — she  can't  endure  Ferni 
Since  Lord  Douglas's  death. 

Lady   Rush,    How  liappen'd  it,   fbth 
Douglas 
Was  so  baoly  wounded  at  Chevy-Chace  ? 

F.  Thos.  His  Lordship  was  in  sucb  a  hui 
The  battle,  that  he  went  into  action 
Wilhout  his  cuirass  ;  therefore  he  was 
Sn  b:ully  wounded  in  the  chest,  the  surge 
Cure  prov'd  of  no  avail.  Lord  Douglas  ) 
Was  loo  brave  for  his  country's  good— bi 
Not  been  in  such  haste  to  go  into  action', 
We  should  have  had  him,  Lady  Rushlaw. 
This  liny,  and  his  foresight  might  have  sa' 
Our  fiallant  King.         •         •         • 

Lady  Rush.    And  is  nothing  done  to  b 
regicides 
Father  'I'liomas  ?  it  should  certainly  be  do 

F.  Tho».  It  has  been  done  yonr  iLadysb 
No  sooner  was  the  murder  blazoti'd  , 
Abroad,  ihan  the  weeping  and  sorrow 
Wag  extreme  throughout  the  nation,  the  1 
Was  so  universally  belov'd  ;  and  even 
Those  who  were  inimical  to  his 
Government,  execrated  the  act  as  fou). 
Atrocious,  and  barbarous.     It  was  the 
Spontaneous  act  of  the  nobles, 


And  lodgM  in  diverse  eastles  and  bastilb 
Bouses. — 

Ijady  Rush.  I  rejoice  at  this  father. 
But  I  bear  the  sound  of  horses  feet 
ear  the  Gatehouse ;  I  suppose  all  is  ready 
'or  our  departure.     Good  father,  remember^ 
"le  in  your  prayers  ;  pray  for  the  widow 
Jind  my  orphan  son  you  love  so  much, 
^nd  when  you  come  near  Rushlaw  Castle, 
ifvont  Soutra  Hill,  we  have  a  dormitory 
^ith  your  name  inscribed  upon  it,  so  come 
To  us  whene'er  th'  avocations  of  your 
Sacred  duty  fi^ill  permit  your  doing  so. 
We  shall  rejoice  in  your  advice,  and  in 
Your  company.     Farewell,  good  father. 

F.  Thos.  Many,  many  thanks,  my  much  lov'd 
I  daughter; 

She  blessings  of  peace  and  righteousness 
Be  on  you,  and  on  your  sweet  son's  head. 
IParewell !  farewell ! 

[^Exeunt;  the  Father  atttnding  Lady  Rush- 
law  to  her  Palfrey, '^ 


SCENE  11.—^  thick  Wood,  the  high  road  wind- 
ing through  it ;  a  Gipsey  Camp. 

Friar  Thomas  and  Friar  James,  hare^footed  Do- 
micians^j  meeting  Ishmael,  and  several  male 
and  female  Gipsies. 

F.  Thos.  Ah  !  Ishmael  are  you  here  again  ? 
Which  is  our  road  to  St  Andrew's  j     *     *     ♦ 

Ish.  Keep  the  left  hand  Sir,  till  you  come  to 
Cupar,  the  spires  of  which  you  see  o'er  the 
Trees,  and  then  the  road  you  cannot  lose,  'tis 
As  straight  as  barbed  arrow — save  you. 

F.  Thos.  Thank  you,  Ishmael;  thank  you,  ho- 
nest gipsey. 

*  Black  Friars. 


Ish.  As  for  honest  father,  there  may,  pt 
Be  two  words  to  that.     But  as  Tve  answe 
Year  demands,  perhaps^  as  I  said  befbre. 
You  might  in  your  turn  solve  me  a  word 
Or  two,  holy  Sirs.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

F.  James.  Willingly  Ishmael  ;  williogl] 
In  our  power  ;  but  if  not,  I  hope  you'll  tah 
The  wish  we  have  to  please  for  th'  perforn 
Of  it.     Say  on,  thou  son  of  the  desert ! 

Ish.  Is  it  true  father,  as  it  is  whisper'd. 
That  our  gallant  King  was  lately  raurder'd 
In  the  domieian  convent  at  Perth  ? 
I  hardly  breathe  while  1  ask  the  question. 

F.  Thos.  Most  unhappily  for  Scotland 
It  is.     I  saw  the  deed  myself,  and  I 
Glory  to  think  I  took  a  regicide 
With  this  old  arm,  and  oave  him  o^er  unto 
The  band  of  archers  ;  they  were  quickly 
Sent  to  Falkland  castle-keep,  from  thence 
To  Edinburgh. 

Ish.  But  the  Queen — they  say  sfae^s  woun 
It  so,  or  is  it  not,  most  holy  father  ? 

F.  Thos.  It  is  so,  Ishmael,  in  two  places 
In  the  right  arm,  the  other  in  the  ear. 
Bravely  defending  our  Sovereign  Lord 
From  the  band  of  foul  banditti  that  Athol 
Rais'd,  to  do  tlie  deed  of  death  upon  our 
King — whom  Robert  Stuart,  his  own  dome 
Dragg'd  down  and  stabb'd  in  our  most  holy 
And  no  doubt  there  is,  his  Highness  did  rec 


Ne'er  adornM  a  royal  court  than  Queen  Jane 
Of  Somerset.    Brave  Lady  Douglas  is 
With  our  good  Queen  ;  her  arm,  alas !  was  broke, 
Having  placM  it  where  the  bar  should  have  been, 
To  hold  the  door,  which  vile  Robert  Stuart 
Stole — foul  thief— to  aid  the  deed  of  murder. 

Ish.  Has  it  been  set,  good  father  ? 

F.  Thos.  Yes  it  has  ;  our  metUcus  did  set  it 
Well.    Old  father  Randolph  and  her  Ladyship 
Are  gone  to  Stirling  with  the  Queen, 

Ish.  And  the  young  King — Padre*- where  now  is 
His  Majesty?        ♦        *        ♦        » 

F.  Thos.  At  Holyrood,  where  he  was  crownM  I 
learn. 
By  the  nobles  and  august  Parliament 
Of  Scotland.    But  he's  to  go  forthwith 
Unto  the  Castle,  where  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Creighton,  now  has  royal  charge  for  him. 

Ish.  And  where's  the  Governor — should  he  not 
Be  likewise  in  Edinburgh's  high  keep  ? 

F.  Thos.  He  is  now  at  Stirling  with  the  Queen 
Mother ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  Lord  Creighton 
And  him  do  not  agree. 

ish.  Who  is  Governor  new  ? 

F.  Thos.  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone,  you  know 
Of  Callender,  a  man  ever  faithful  to 
The  late  King. 

Lucy  (a  female  gipsey).  Friar,  your  fortune  shall 
I  tell  ?  let  me 
See  your  hand,  the  lines  of  it  will  indicate 
To  me  your  destiny. 

F.  Thos.  Look  there,  now  tell  it  if  you  can, 
Young  cockatrice. 

[^The  t/oung  Gipsey  screams  as  loud  as  she 
can;  the  Friar  opens  his  hand  so  as  all 
can  see  a  poignard  wound  in  the  palm  ofii.^ 

Ish.  How  comes  that  father  ?  it  looks  very  ill ; 
Have  you  not  had  it  drest  ? 

F.  Thos.  No,  Ishmael;  no  dressing  e'er  shall 
touch     . 
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That  hand,  it  savM  a  horrid  stab ; 
And  if  the  number  had  not  been  so  great 
Of  regicides,  it  would  have  savM  the  life 
Of  Scotland's  father,  and  of  Scotland's  King. 
Ish.  But  have  it  drest,  good  Father  Thomas. 
\_^They  all  press  him  to  have  it  drest j  which  he 
positively  refuses.^ 
Well,  if  you  won't,  we  may  be  one  good  subject 
The  poorer.     But  father,  I  only  saw 
The  late  King  James,  of  glorious  memory, 
One  single  time  at  Falkland  ;  pray  tell  me 
Now  what  kind  of  man  was  he  ? 

F.  Thos.   Friar  James  will  tell  you — th'  King 
iov'd  him 
Much  ;  he  was  his  name-sake  you  know. 

F.  James.  I  will  with  pleasure  Ishmael — you  are 
One  of  the  best  guides  in  Scotland  I  know. 
And  willing,  withal,  good  gipsey.       *       * 

Ish.  Well  father,  for  that  good  word  we'll  conduct 
You  to  St  Andrew's,  the  near  way  through 
The  forest,  by  which  five  miles  of  way 
You'll  save,  e'er  sun  is  down.      ♦       * 

F.  James.  It  is  agreed  good  gipsey ;  now  listen*. 
This  Kin<r  was  for  the  proportion  and  shape 
Of  his  body  of  a  middle  stature. 
Thick  and  square,  rather  middle  siz'd  than  tall, 
Not  such  as  is  counted  for  dainty,  but 
For  gracefulness  and  majesty.     His  hair 
AVas  auburn.     He  was  of  a  constitution 
So  strong  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  able 
To  endure  all  extraordinary 
Extremities  both  of  travel  and  of  want. 

Ish.  Zounds!  father,  he  would  have  done  for  a 

tripsey. 
F.  James.  Peace  wanderer,  and  *'  lend  me  your 
ears." 
The  first  King  James  surpassed  for  agility 

*  All  the  Gipsies  come  round  and  iiileo,  jtined  by  H«oti- 
men,  Foresters,  and  Woodmen. 
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And  nimbleness,  in  asy  bocercise, 
All  his  companions.     He  was  of  so  shsurp 
A  wit,  and  pregnant  too  withal,  that  there 
Was  nothing  wherein  the  commendation 
Of  wit  consisted,  or  any  shadow 
In  which  the  liberal  arts  appear, 
Which  he  his  mind  had  not  applied  unto. 
To  letters  seeming  rather  born  than  instructed ; 
Verses,  both  Latin  and  English,  he  wrote 
Fluently,  of  which  many  still  remain. 
He  exercis'd  all  instruments  of  music. 
And  therein  equalled  the  best  professor?. 
He  studied  all  philosophy,  but  most 
That  wherein  government  is  concerned. 
In  which  ev'ry  one  knows  what  a  master 
He  was, — the  order  which  he  established 
iln  the  midst  of  such  a  confusion 
^As  he  found  in  this  great  state  doth  witness  ; 
And  many  old  laws  commodiously 
Amended  and  renewM,  and  others 
For  the  public  good  establish'd.     He  was 
A  great  observer  of  religious  forms  : 
Easy  of  access,  besides  most  fair  in  speech 
And  countenance  ;  in  behavour  kind ; 
Us'd  meat  and  sleep  to  live,  and  not  for  base 
Voluptuousness.     He  had  good  command 
Of  Plato'a  wild  and  savage  horses  call'd 
The  Passions,  his  desires  never  being 
Above  his  reason,  nor  his  hopes  inferior 
To  his  (le«iires.     Tho'  he  was  much  obliged 
Unto  nature's  gifts,  yet  was  he  still  more 
To  his  good  education*  and  training 
In  tl^ngiish  land.     Scarce  had  he  past  the  ninth 
Year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  committed 
To  the  sea,  to  shun  his  uncle's  treasons, 
And  was  surprised  at  Flauiborough  head 
In  Holderness.     Windsor  Castle  kept  him 

*  Given  him  by  Henry  the  Fifth  of  Mennioutb,  and  of  m«st 
gI»;riou9  memory. 
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Prisoner,  but  by  command  of  King  Henry 
Called  the  Fifth,  he  was  so  carefully 
Instructed,  that  no  young  Prince  c«uld  havebteo 
Better  bred  in  the  learn'd  schools  of  Europe. 
What  his  valour  was,  the  great  wars  of  France 
Bear  witness  ;  for,  when  he  accompanied 
The  King  of  England  there,  he  besieg'd 
The  town  of  Driuex,  and  with  such  violence 
And  valour  of  the  first  order,  as  we're  told, 
Assaulted  it,  for  the  space  of  six  weekg. 
That  with  main  force  he  compelled  it  to  be    « 
Rendered  to  him,  and  gave  it  to  Kmg  Henry*. 
F.  Thos.   That  commendation  which  was  giv'o 
him  by 
That  gallant  English  King,  bearing  reeord 
By  th'  English  writers,  prov'd  prophetical 
And  true  of  him.    For  th'  King,  remembering 
Him  of  benefits  receivM,  and  promising 
Him  greater,  with  liberty  to  return 
To  his  country,  if  he  could  cause  the  Scots 
Who  were  adherent  to  the  Dauphin 
Of  France  to  return  to  their  native  soil 
And  leave  him.     To  this  he  forthwith  answer'd, 
He  was  a  prisoner,  had  not  possession 
or  his  realm — that  he  was  neither  sworn 
To  his  subjects,  nor  they  by  any  oath 
Of  allegiance  bound  to  him — and  altho' 
He  were  bound  to  them,  and  they  to  follow 
Hi    commandment  at  this  time  of  day. 
He  would  foresee  whether  it  were  to  him 
Ho  nourable,  and  to  his  realm  honest, 
To  leave  their  old  friends  of  SVance  in  their  extreme 
Necessity,  without  aid  or  comfort. 
With  this  answer,  tho'  th'  King  was  not  content, 
When  James  went  out  of  his  presence,  he  is 
Recorded  to  have  said, — ''  happy  shall  they  be 
Who  shall  he  subjects  to  a  King  endued 
With  such  wisdom  of  so  tender  years  of  age. '^ 
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F.  James.  His  severity  of  justice  was  tradvcM 
By  some,  under  terms  of  cruelty ;  but, 
Cronsidering  the  disorganized 
State  of  his  country,  the  fierce  nature 
Of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruPd, 
Who  by  often  rebellions  did  not 
Only  exasperate  him  Unto  some 
Severity,  but  even  constrained  him 
To  keep  them  in  awe, — his  rigour  was  rather 
An  effept  of  necessity  than  of 
His  natural  disposition.    No  Prince 
Did  more  reverently  entertain  peace    ^ 
At  home  amongst  his  own  subjects,  nor  did 
More  willingly  conclude  the  same  amongst 
8tfan«^ers.    There  is  no  Prince  more  cruel  than 
He  who,  by  a  facility  and  evil 
Measured  pity,  suffers  robberies,  rapes, 
Murders,  and  all  sorts  of  oppressions 
And  abuses  to  overturn  his  country. 
By  which  a  whole  state  is  depress  d  when 
The  strictest  justice  toucheth  but  a  few, 
And  those  the  scum  and  offscourings  of  th'  whole. 
F.  Thos.   By  him  abuses  were  reformed,  defects 
Repaired,  sedition  and  discord  entirely  put 
Away  from  the  nobles,  and  equity 
And  industry  restored  unto  the  country. 
Every  man  had  th'  certainty  of  enjoying 
His  own  in  security.     Into  all 
Men  was  either  infusM  a  will  to  do 
Well,  or  a  necessity  of  so  doing 
ImposM  upon  them,  virtuous  actions 
Being  honoured,  crimes  punished ;  the  peasant 
Man  did  respect  the  great,  and  did  not  fear  him  ; 
The  great  roan  did  precede  the  low,  and  not 
Contemn  him  ;  favour  was  master'd  by  equity, 
Ambition  by  Virtue  ;  for  this  excellent 
Prince,  by  doing  well  himself,  had  taught 
His  subjects  to  do  the  same.     He  was  one 
Of  the  worthiest  of  all  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
Till  his  time, — of  the  former  Kings  it  might 
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Have  been  said, — the  nation  made  them  ..^.u,. 
But  this  King:  made  our  people  a  nation. 

P.  James.  He  was  buried  in  the  Charter  Hoon 
of  Perth 
Which  he  had  founded*,  and  they  still  have 
The  doublet  he  was  murder'd  in,  and  they  mean 
To  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  him — not 
As  bein^  a  King,  but  as  belonging^  to 
So  gi'eat  a  man. 

I  sh .  Many  thanks,  holy  friars,  for  the  information 
You  have  given  us  ;  but  1  still  have  a  bit 
Ufa  favour  to  ask  your  reverences — 
Yoii  b<ith  know  that  1  am  king  of  th*  gipsies. 

F.  Thos.  We  know  it,  Ishmael,  and  if  we  can 
We  will  comply  with  your  request ;  now 
Nan)e  it,  thou  desert  chief,  thou  thane 
Of  Scottish  gipsies ! 

SCENE  111.— Still  the  Gipsey  Camp. 

Ish.  Come  this  way  Lucy  [Lucy  approaches]] 
now,  holy  fathers, 
This  j^irl  is  my  daughter.     I  would  entreat 
You  would  obtain  for  her  some  place  at  court. 

F.  James.  A  maidof  honour^s  birth,  or  some  such 
thing. 
\ Aside.']  He's  too  wise  to  swallow  that. 

Ish.  Not  so  father  ;  she's  too  brown  for  that. 

F.  James.   What  kind  of  place  would  you  then 
wish  for  her  ? 

Ish.  A  page,  or  some  such  thing;  a  running  foot- 
boy. 
1  can  equip  her  in  most  page-like  geer. 

Lucy.  O  that  my  father  can^  your  reveronces. 

F.  Thos.  And  what  can  you  do  to  recommend 
Yourself  unto  that  office  ? 

Lucy.  I  can  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  fortune, 
Or  knit  garters  for  my  master's  hose  ; 
i  can  cap  verses,  or  hand  a  billet  deux 
As  slily  as  any  rogue  in  Scotland. 

♦  February  21,1437. 
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F.  Thos.  As  for  your  song,  it  may  be  amusing ;  so 
May  your  verses,  but  if  you  could  tell 
A  fortune  trucy  you'd  have  more  sway  at  court 
Than  any  page  now  there.    Your  garters  too 
May  have  a  use,  but  then  the  billet  deux 
Will  be  your  master-piece  of  all. 

Ezek.  (1st  gipsey).  And  do  you  mean,  good  chief, 
your  daughter  should 
Just  once  a  weeli  confess  unto  this  friar  ? 

[^Looking  significantly/. 
Ish.  Why  no,  Ezekiel^  not  just  so  oft  as  that ; 

[^After  a  pause. 
But  I'll  instruct  her  how  to  act  before 
She  leaves  our  forest  home.    Lucy,  now  go     • 
And  change  your  garb — [^exit  Lucy] — and  let  us 

see  what  kind 
Of  page  you'll  make.     Well  father,  shall  she  go 
To  court  with  you  ? 

F.  Thos.  Yes  she  may  go,  Ishmael,  and  I  will  try 
What  I  can  do  for  her ;  but  by  what  name 
Shall  she  be  known  at  court  ? 

ish.  By  that  of  Philiadelphus,  father. 
F.  Thos.  'Tis  rather  long  for  a  court  page's  name. 
Jsh.  Then  call  her  Phil,  or  any  name  you  choose. 
F.  Thos.  It  shall  be  so,  we'll  call  her  Phil ;  and 
when 
I  want  a  draught  of  sack,  I'll  call  '  Come  Phil.' 

[Lucy  enters  as  Phil  the  Page. 

AIR. 

Phil,  ril  fill  it  to  the  brim  good  Sir, 
Ah  high  as  you  af  m«  require. 
With  pounded  sugar  in  the  glass. 
To  make  it  fiue  champaign  surpass 

ril  be  tlie  page  of  first  rate  t«ug, 
Will  to  a  Prince  or  Peer  belong. 
And  fly  like  lightning  yiheu  they  call, 
At  breakfast,  dinner,  or  at  ball. 

And  when  their  fortune's  they  would  know, 
Uow  they  in  powV  at  court  may  grow. 
Or  if  they  wish  a  note  to  send 
Unto  a  belle  or  female  frieod, 
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I  am  their  boy  for  errmndf  qaick» 
ril  hit  them  offuDio  the  nick 
Of  their  rich  faocj  in  a  trice. 
And  Iheo  Til  gi?e  them  a  fine  tpic« 

Of  gipiey  art,  or  garters  knit. 
Or  make  their  garmenti  nice  to  fit ; 
And  if  thej  Sir  do  ipeak  me  fair, 
ril  dance  for  them  a  tolitcre. 

Or  pai  de  dew,  or  a  qaadrilU, 
Or  anj  tort  of  Scoltiih  reel ; 
Or  if  the  J  wiih  a  maid  to  wed. 
No  page  they'll  find  more  davotcd, 

F.  Thos.  You  are  a  clever  fellow  Phil ;  now 
Dance  a  pas  Meul,  and  I'll  insure  a  place 
With  a  man  of  rank  at  court^  or  witii  a 
Lady,  if  you  like  that  service  better. 

Phil.  No  lady  Sir  for  me;  ifit  so  please 
Your  reverence  so  to  place  me<— the  mosic^  ho  t 

[^Musie  itrikes  up  ;  she  dances  opas  auL 

F.  Thof.  Very  well  done,  my  lively  Phu  ;  you 
Shall  have  the  best  page's  birth  at  court  I 
Can  find  for  you,  depend  upon't. 

Phil.  [Bowing.'}  Thank  you,  holy  father;  yoa 
may  depend 
1  shall  be  most  grateful  to  my  friends. 

F.  Thos.  Isbmael,  pray  where  did  she  acquire 
These  accomplishments  ? 

Ish.  When  they  made  me  king  of  the  gipsies,  I 
Found  I  had  money  at  comoaand,  therefore. 
As  1  knew  education  was  a  kind 
Of  wealth  the  world  could  not  take  from  my  child, 
1  sent  her  to  Roslin  nunnery,  where 
She  was  educated,  and  she  has  not 
Mis-spent  her  time,  gracias  a  deos. 

F.  James.  You  nave  done  your  duty  by  her, 
Ishmael ; 
But  it  is  getting  late,  we  must  set  out. 

Ish.  It  is  so  father,  but  wait  a  moment  ; — 
Jem,  my  master  of  horse,  got  the  ponies 
lieady^  and  put  my  best  housing  on  Blariic'v, 
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And  the  second  best  on  the  gref  gelding, 
Tliat  the  holy  &thers  may  go  in  stile 
For  the  honour  of  Coupar. 
Jem  (a  gipsey).  Yes  Sir,  in  two  minutes*. 

Ish.  Ezekiel  you  are  my  viceroy ;  I  leave 
The  charge  of  the  tribe  with  you  ;  see  therefore 
That  nothing  is  done  t'  offend  the  laws,  and, 
As  we  still  live  in  the  presence  of  our 
\  Brethren^  live  neighbourly  and  be  of 
;,  Good  report.    See  also  that  no  brawls 
r  Spring  up  amongst  yourselves, — that  will  do 
'.  More  harm  than  anything  else  ;  a  house 
'•  Divided  can  never  stand — mind  ye. 

Ezek.    It  shall  be  so,  great  thane  of  Scottish 

gipsies. 
Ish.  This  way  fathers ;  the  guide  always  leads 
■  the  way. 

^  [^Ewit  UuMAELy'the  Friars,  and  Phii*. 

*  Coupar  of  Fife  ii  a  parish  io  Ftfeshire.  Tba  diroatt  it 
healthy,  and  favourable  to  longevity.  The  soil  ii  ezcelleot» 
tod  agriculture  has  been  much  improved  lately.  In  the  report 
to  Sir  J.  S  ,  the  population  was  about  9,702,  and  bad 

iucreased  1500  within  the  last  40  years.  It  is  a  good  deal 
infested  by  gipsies.  In  this  parish  is  the  royal  burgh  of 
Coupar,  or  Cupar,  beautifully  situated  on  the  £deii,  where  it 
joins  the  water  of  St  Mary.  It  boasts  of  very  high  antiquity. 
The  Thanes  of  Fife,  from  the  earliest  times  we  have  any 
account,  held  their  courts  in  itf .  In  conjunction  with  Pertb^ 
Dundee,  St  Andrew's,  and  Forfar,  it  sends  a  representative  to 
Parliament.  Its  annual  revenue  is  £430,  and  its  population 
{id  eat  of  the  town  alone)  is  3,135.  It  is  a  very  regular  well 
built  town,  and  about  a  third  part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt  within 
the  last  30  years.  We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  giving 
this  modern  sketch  of  this  town,  but  as  we  write  for  ihe  present 
times,  we  trust  we  are  therefore  the  more  pardonable;^.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  a  new  one  lately  formed  on  the 
great  south  road.  The  new  church  is  the  most  elegant  struc- 
ture ill  Fife,  and  the  court  house  is  built  on  a  large  scale,  ia 
the  modern  style.  But  amidst  all  these  improvements,  the 
Rev.   Dr  Campbell,  with  great  humility,  remarks  **  thai  the 

t  The  County  from  this  is  often  called, — **  The  Kingdom 
of  Fife.**  ^  Or  rather  pottentate  penge. 
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SCENE  TV.— The  Gipsies  sit  down  round  a  mg 
and  kindle  a  Jire  ;  asihey  are  doing  io^  tktt/mg 
the  following  Air:'^ 

EfteMeh     All  hail  the  gipsey  folk» 

With  pleasure  they  abound. 
Dance,  ling,  and  crack  their  joke,- 
And  trot  the  country  round. 

2i/  Giptejf    Nan  crlbbM*  the  gardener*i  hen, 
Man,  Mary  ihelPd  hit  pease. 

What  think  you  bappen*d  then— 
Young  Bella  tried  to  please. 

}8t  Gipaey   Bell  entio'd  him  round  the  wall, 
Woman,         Sly  Tibby  cribb'd  his  spade, 
Bella  gave  a  gipsey  squall. 
The  signal  oi  their  trade. 

I  orison  of  Coupar,  which  is  the  public  jail  for  this  very  pops* 
ous  and  wealthy  county,  (of  Fife),  and  the  receptacle  of  the 
aeeusedy  at  well  as  the  profligate  and  guilty,  yields  to  oooe  is 
point  of  meanness,  filth,  and  wretchedness  of  its  accommedf 
tion.    It  is  in  truth  a  reproach  to  the  elegant  town  it  staadi 
in,  a  disgrace  to  the  county  whic4i  built  it,  or  rather  emple}! 
it,  and  a  stain  on  that  benevoteni  and  compassionate  spirit 
which  distinguishes  and  dignifies  this  enlightened  age.**    The 
above  is  worthy  of  ih^  humane  Howard  himself,  and  marks  the 
goodness  of  Dr  Caropbeirs  heart.    The  Author  remembers,  in 
passing  through  this  town  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to 
Aberdeen,  anno  1780  or  81,  to  have  seen  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual in  the  last  state  of  wretchedness  and  want  put  his  bare 
feet  through  the  iron  bars  of  this  prison,  and  then  his  clasped 
hand    imploring   coromisseration,    which    was    immediately 
granted  by  the  humane  person  who  was  with  himi  he  himself 
was  then  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  money:  it  wass 
scene  he  never  will  forget.    A  considerable  manufacture  of 
linen  is  carried  on  in  this  town  and  the  neighbourhood.     About 
500,000  yards  are  annually  stamped  in  Coupar,  amounting  tu 
about  j€20,000  sterling.     The  huen  merchants  pay  annually 
about  jC45,000  to  the  manufacturers;  from  2  to  300  looms 
are  employed  in  this  trade.      There  are  bleachfields,  brick 
works,  tanneries,  &c.  in  this  town  and  neighbuurhood.     The 
Scoia  Grammalisa  is  in  high  repute.     Coupar  is  8  miles  from 
Falkland,  18  from  Perth,  7  from  Dundee,  8  from  St  Andrew*!, 
and  SO  from  Edinburgh. 

*  Gipsies  say  they  never  steal,  they  only  cribb.     See  note 
under  the  bead  QipMoy  at  the  end. 
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M  Giptey    Tibby  da^  th*  tatayes  nice, 
§9^9man.        And  pat  tbein  in  a  pock. 
Off  sbe  went  all  in  a  trice, 
Thought  it  a  merry  joke. 

Zd  Gip^ey    Gave  tbem  then  to  Sail  th*  cook, 
ffoman.        Who  put  them  in  the  pot, 

Th*  old  darae  made  a  men  of  loup, 
With  what  her  daughter's  brought* 

M  Gipsey    Limping  Jack  sold  earthen  ware, 
J/«n.  And  Tom  dispos'd  of  glass, 

Willj  out  fine  withs*  with  care. 
And  Jem  he  cribb'd  long  grass. 

CHORUS. 

BIythe  are  the  gipsey  folk. 

Who  canter  country  round* 
Dance  and  sing,  and  crack  their  joke. 

With  plenty  they  abound. 

4ih  Gipsey  The  ponies  well  with  it  are  fed, 
Man.  The  donkies  have  their  share, 

Stuff  some  into  their  bed. 
Then  fill  their  sacks  with  care. 

iUft  Gipsey  In  case  next  place  mayhap  that  ht 
Woman.        No  forage  there  could  £nd, 

For  his  poor  beasts  made  very  free. 
For  gipsies  are  not  blind. 

CHORUS. 

BIythe  are  the  gipsey  folk. 
Who  trot  the  country  round. 

Dance,  and  sing,  and  crack  their  joke. 
With  plenty  they  abound. 

\They  all  get  up  and  sing  and  dance  round  the 

Jire.1 

*  Willows  for  basket  making. 


SCENE  V. — It  comes  on  a  shower  of  rain ; 
EzEKiEL  pulls  down  a  green  cloth  which  covers 
the  mouth  of  a  Cave;  they  stop  and  sing  in  the 
midst  of  the  rain. 

Am. 

Ezekiel,      The  cave  is  open,  in  my  boys, 
A  tempest's  coming  on ; 
It  is  the  heme  of  your  viceroy. 
You've  that  or  you  have  oont.  , 
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OU  SmU,     0  homeward,  homeward,  maideos  gaj^ 
Tho*  brown,  you're  IoycI^  still. 
The  looki  you  have  thii  rainy  d«j 
Muit  not  endure  a  chill. 

LiiUe       Then  let  ui  to  our  vireroy't  eave* 
Gkp9ey  He*t  very  kind  to  all, 

Bojf,        Where  bFancbei  thick  does  interweavep. 
*Twill  screen  hoth  great  and  imall, 

[  They  all  follow  Ezekiel  into  the  Cave^  Migmg 
in  chorus^^ 

The  cave  ii  open,  in  my  boyi, 

A  tempest*8  coming  un  ; 
It  is  the  home  of  our  viceroy, 

TouVe  that  or  you  have  none. 


SCENE  VI.— TAc  Archbishop  of  St  Andrem'i 

Palace. 

The  Aachbishof;  Friars  Thcuab  &nd  Jamm^ 

bare'footedj  and  Pagb. 

Friars.  [^  Bowing  veri/  /oao.]   Heaven  bless  your 
Lordship ! 

Archb.  Yeu  are  welcome  fathers  ;  I  am  happy 
Ton  are  come,  as  I  set  out  for  Edinburgh 
To-morrow  at  sun  rise,  and  I  wish  to  take 
You  both  with  me,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

F.  Tbos.  Are  the  executions  of  the  regicides 
Over  my  Lord,  in  that  city  as  yet  ? 

Archb.  They  are,  holy  father  ;  and  that  horrid 
Fellow  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  his  crew 
Are  no  more  ;  their  heads  and  members  are  sent 
To  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland. 
For  examiple,  we  have  a  quarter  here — horrid  sight ! 

F.  James.  Is  the  young  Kingcrown'd  yet,  right 
Reverend  father  ?        *        *        * 

Archb.  He  is  brother  James,  and  is  in  the  castle 
With  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Creiijjhton,  who  is 
Entrusted  with  the  custody  of  King 
James's  person ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
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LiivingstoD  of  Callendar  has  the 
Government  of  the  realm .    He  is 
In  Stirling;  Castle  with  the  Queen,  who 
Esteems  him  much.  ♦  •  # 

F.  Thos.  Then  things,  I  should  thiiik  my  Lord, 
will  go  well 
In  the  nation,  as  both  those  great  men 
Have  ever  been  faithful  to  the  late  King  ; 
Without  apparent  vices,  and  of  no 
Pretensions  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  nor 
Entertaining  aspiring  thoughts  for 
A  diadem,  are  held  worthy  of  these 
Charges  and  dignities. 

F.  James.  Good  men  may  secure  themselves 
from  crime. 
But  not  from  envy  and  calumnies  ;  for 
Men  great  in  public  trust  are  assaulted 
By  the  ambition  of  those  who  apprehend 
They  are  less  in  employment  tham  they  conceive 
They  are  in  merit. 

Archb.  The  worst  part  of  the  story  is,  the  great 
Lord  Douglas,  who  fought  at  Chevy  Chace,  is  dead 
Of  his  wounds,  when  all  thought  he  was  in  fairway 
Of  recovery ;  but  is  it  really  true 
The  regicides  broke  Lady  Douglas's 
Arm,  in  forcing  the  door  in  your  convent 
At  Perth,  fathers  ? 

F.  Thos.  As  true,  rightreverend  Lord,  as  I  have 
That  wound  thro'  my  hand  in  protecting  th'  King. 

[^Showing  hu  wounded  hand* 

Archb.  Detestable  wretches  !  but  how  was  it 
Father,  they  should  commit  such  an  outrage 
On  so  elegant  and  unoffending 
A  woman  am  Lady  Douglas  P 

F.  Thos.  Robert  Stuart  stole  the  bar  of  th'  dor- 
mitory 
The  King  slept  in,  to  give  easy  access 
To  the  regicides  ;  Lady  Douglas  trying 
To  bolt  the  door,  found  the  bar  gone,  when  she, 
Forcing  in  her  arm  to  stop  the  rush. 
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Had  it  snapt  in  two  like  a  piece 
Of  window  glass,  my  Lord. 

Archb.  A  set  of  tiffer  hearts,  wranf  :^    •■ 
Hides  ;  well  did  they  deserve  S^i' h''*1,*"**» 

It  seemeth  meet,  what  kind  of  man  no,?^^'**^***  J" 
The  new  Lord  Douglas,  denominated 
Archimbald  for  baptismal  name  i 

Archb.  Tb'  unworthy  son  of  a  most  ffallo»»  «.»i. 
He  mightily  begrudgeth  that  the  statf^       '^*" 
Hath  bestowed  honours  upon  men 
Inferior  for  to  him,— (to  them  in  prudence 
Granted)— as  tho'  by  this  the  many  merits 
Of  his  ancestors  had  been  forgotten, 
And  his  own  services  neglected  ; 
They  being  ever  accustomed, 
In.  times  of  peace  to  be  nearest  the  helm 
Of  the  state,  and  when  any  danger  of  war 
Blaz'd,  were  sent  abroad  to  encounter  it 
In  the  confusion  of  those  thoughts,  bein^ 
Diversly  toss'd,  he  retireth  to  his 
Own  castles,  and  after  great  resolves 
Proclaimeth  that  none  of  his  vassals, 
Especially^of  Annari'dale 
And  Douglas-dale^  should  acknowledge 
The  present  government,  or  obey 
Any  precepts,  licences,  or  proclamations, 
Whereunto  the  Governor  or  Chancellor 
Had  set  their  hands  and  seals  ;  and  if  any 
Question  of  law  arose  amongst  his  friends 
Or  vassals,  or  tenants,  he  knew  none  fitter 
To  be  their  judge,  or  take  up  their  quarrels. 
Than  himself;  and  he  has  been  passing 
Several  months  amongst  those  borderers. 
Waiting  to  see  what  time  would  then  bring  forth. 
Neither  did  his  conjecture  fail  him  ;  for 
After  this  the  Governor  began  to  jar 
With  the  Chancellor,  for  engrossing  wholly 
To  himself  the  person  of  the  King,  as 
An  honour  which  could  not  altogether 
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Ele  separate  from  his  place,  and  whieh  wovld 
Qive  greater  authority  to  his  proceedingS| 
Ureinff  the  Chancellor,  in  many  othert. 
Which  he  had  usurped  and  taken 
Ota  him  more  than  th*  Parliament  granted. 

F.  James.  I  hope  it  is  not  cone  to  an  open     . 
Rupture  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
The  Governor  ;  as  in  that  case  the  Qneen, 
God  ever  bless  her  1  will  be  much  distressed. 

Archb.  I  fear  it  is  so,  brother  James,  as 
•The  Chancellor  was  no  better  affected 
Towards  the  Governor, — as  what  the  one 
Commanded  to  be  done,  the  other 
By  crafty  means  overturned ;  b^  common 
And  continual  brawlings  thus  living 
In  turmoil,  neither  of  them  is  obeyMj — 
The  country  usurping  a  licentious 
liiberty,  every  man  doing  what  he  thought 
•Best  for  his  particular  advantage 
And  gain  ;  the  remote  villaffes  o*  th*  kingdom 
Are  left  a  prey  unto  th*  lawless  multitude, 
Where  their  authority  is  scorn'd ;  they  then 
Turn  places  of  robbery,  and,  where 
Permitted,  turn  places  of  faction  too. 

F.  James.  But  the  good  Queen,  my  Lord,  how 
does  she  bear 
All  this  ?  her  spirit  once  was  great,  she  did 
Receive  two  wounds  in  repelling  th'  regicides, 
One  in  th'  arm,  and  the  other  in  the  ear. 

Archb.  The  Queen  all  this  time,^according  to 
Her  usual  custom,  kept  in  Stirling* 
Castle ;  the  divisions  of  the  rulers 
She  taketh  in  an  evil  part,  knowing 
Full  well  they  would  have  dangerous 
Consequences.    She  has  ever  found 
The  Governor  sincere  and  loyal  in 
His  proceedings  ;  a^^inst  his  counsel 
And  will, — her  son  is  kept  from  her  by 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  whom  the  great  ones  hate 
For  possessing  the  King, — ^for  drawing  to 
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Office!  of  best  trust  and  benefit 
His  own  creatures, — displacing^  such  as  hm 
Suspected  to  favour  his  partner  ia 
Rule ; — and  the  commons  love  him  not,  at 
Managing  every  thing  after  his  pleasure. 
To  their  damage  and  loss.     Transported  bj 
Divers  notions,  she  is  resolv'd  to  change 
The  game  of  state,  and  by  a  clever  aad 
Womanish  conceit  befool  the  sage  address 
Of  masculine  policy  ;  with  this  view 
She  has  sent  for  me  to  Edinburgh,  and 
As  you,  my  reverend  brothers,  stand  well 
With  her,  I  wish  you  to  go  with  me, 
When  our  bright  sun  first  tinges  the  old 
Hills  of  Fife  and  Largo  with  his  bright  rev* 

F.  Thos.  Most  willingly,  right  reverendf  father; 
We  will  set  out  at  any  hour  your  Lordship 
Shall  on  us  your  orders  lay. 
Archb.  But  who  is  this,  good  brothers,  you  hare 

with  YOU  ? 
F.  Thos.  ^Tis  a  young  page  my  Lord,  who  wishes 
Service  with  some  lord  or  lady  of  the  court. 
Archb.  Just  such  a  one  the  Queen  does  want,  ihe 
wrote 
To  me  about  it ;  but  what  qualifications 
rias  this  youth  for  such  an  office  ? 

F.  Thos.  Many  my  Lord;  he  sings  divinely, 
Dances  like  a  sylph,  and  plays  the  mandalin. 
The  virginals,  and  dulcimer. 
Archb.  But  what's  his  name,  grave  brother  ? 
F.  James.  Philiadelphus  my  Lord  ;  but  we  call 
Him  Phil  for  shortness. 

Archb.  Philiadelphus  brother,  that's  only 
His  christian  name  ;  his  surname  pnxy 
Now  tell. 

F.  James.   ^Jeide.!  Sarname!    holy   Mary,  I 
never  ask'd  it.  [^/owrf.] 
Surname  my  Lord  ?  O  !  Cooper,  he's  from 
That  neighbourhood. 
Archb.  Cooper,  young  Page  is  that  your  name  - 
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age.  Undoubtedly  my  Lord. 

rehb.  And  of  what  lordship-^pepbapB'  of  that 

ilk? 
^e.  No  my  Lord,  of  Ironhoop. 
rchb.  Cooper  of  Ironboop ;  1 11  note  ii  doim 
it  it  may  not  escape  my  memory* 

[  fVrites  in  his  tablet* 

•  James.  Phil,  sins*;  to  his  Lordship  that  song 
\  sang  ufKMi  the  road. 

iR^.  O!  it  is  a  lullaby  father ;  hi»  Grace 

n  t  like  it. 

rchb.  O  i  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  Felicius. 

•  James.  That's  a  pretty  transpoaition  of  his 

nariie. 
come  Phil,  let  his  Lordship  have  the  song, 
age.  It  was  a  song,  your  Grace,  I  used  to  sing 
BDy  old  grandmother,  who  was  blind, 
i  us*d  to  ride  about  upon  a  donkey. 
.  James.  [^AsideJ^  I  believe  her-r-her  old  grand- 

mother 
no  doubt  rode  about  on  a  donkey. 
Mid.  j  But  the  song  page,  the  song. 

[Page  sings. 

O  my  granny  was  sick. 

And  was  liken  to  dee^ 
Tho"  old,  double,  and  weak, 

She  was  still  dear  to  roe. 

To  the  doctor  I  went. 

And  I  gave  him  his  fee, 
Speer*d  at-him*  what  ail'd  her 

With  a  tear  in  ray  e*e. 

Take  your  granny,  he  said, 

And  returned  me  the  fee. 
To  Cornhiil  bright  spa  well, 

Naar  to  Coldstream  greeu  tree, 

In  Northumberland  county, 

This  bright  well  you  wilt  sec, 
L«rd  Percy**,  they  call  it, 

Aud  your  granny  won't  dee. 

*  The  accent  on  the  word  a^,— a  Scoticitm. 
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[^A  gun  is  heard  in  the  distance. 
Archb.  Ah  1  that  is  the  sloop  of  war  sent  for  at 
By  the  Queen  ;  she  is  just  goin*^  to  sail, 
So  we  must  forthwith  on  board.     See  !  see 
The  blue  peter  flying  quite  sublime^ 
Good  bye  unto  St  Andrew^s*  for  a  time. 

[^Exeunt. 

*  Sl  Andrew's  is  a  royal  burgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.    It 

iisittiuted  un  a  bay  of  the  same  naroe,  on  the  leYel  lop  of  t 

small  hiil,  32  miles  from  Edinburgh,  412  from  Loodou.    Si 

Regulu.i.  or  St  RufCy  as  he  is  also  called,  a  Greek,  warned  bj 

a  dream  left  his  native  country  to  visit  Albion,   one  of  tlie 

most  remote  islands,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  world,  and  tosk 

with  him  an  arm  bone,  three  Loes,  and  three  iiogers  of  St 

Andrew,  and  was  at  last  shipwrecked  in  this  baj,  then  partsf 

the  kin<:dom  of.the  Picts,  anno  370.    The  King  received  |bm< 

in  his  own  palace,  and  this  Kin^  (Ungus)  was  so  delighted  witi 

his  Greek  visitors,  that  he  ^ave  them  the  palace,  aud  boilti 

church  contijruous   to  it,  which  still  bears   the   aaiiie  of  St 

Jlegulus. — This  church   was  supreme  in  the  kiugdom  of  thi 

Picts,  Un<;n.s  having  granted  it  to  God  and  St   Andrews;  he 

also  directed  that  the  CrosH  of  Si  Andrew  should  become  tin 

badge  of  his  country,  and  the  Bishop  wusstiled  maximui  Sdit* 

rum  epLicopus*     This  town  was  erected  into  a  royul  burgb  br 

David  1.  in  1140;  and  tltcir  privileges  confirmed  aflerwardi.-* 

The  charter  of  Malcolm  II.  is  preserved  in  the  tolbooth  (nets 

very  elegant  charter  house;  a  shilling  from  each  collegian oi 

matriculating,    would   soon  build   them   a   very    respectable 

Sanctum  Sanctorum  for  their  charter.)     It  is  written  oua  bit  of 

parchment,  but  it  is  as  valid  as  if  it  were  written   cm  whole 

skins.     IJerc  are  also  kept  the  silver  ke}s  of  the  city.     In  ibit 

place  is  also  to  be  seen  another  curiosity,  the  monstrous  aie 

which  in  1446  took  olF  the  heads  of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood, as' 

other  distinguished  loyalists.     St  Andrew's  underwent  a  siege 

in  1^37,  when  it  was  po.«Ke8sed  b>  the  English  and  other  parti' 

zans  of  King  John  lialiol  $  but   the  other  party,   under  Ike 

Earls  of  March  and  Fife,  made  themselves  master  of  it  io  Ibrft 

weeks.     The  Cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Arnold  in  llfl« 

but  did  not  attain  its  full  magnificence  till  1318$  but  tbuMhii 

vast  pile,  370  feet  long,  and  322  broad,  took  157  years  in  build' 

ing,  in  June  1559  Knox  destroyed  itin  one  night.  What  splendid 

buildings  those  deluded  people  destroyed  I  at  the  same  tine 

only  see  the  wretched  substitutes  they  have  left  in  their  place. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  St  Kegulus,  the  tower  of 

which  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  20  feete«ich  side,  aod 

103  feet  high,  the  body  of  the  chapel  remains,  but  tbetws 
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■id«  aisles  are  ruined.    The  arches  of  the  windows  are  round, 
■o  are  the  doors,  and  some  even  more  than  semicirrles;  an 
undoubted  proof  of  their  antiquity.     The  priorj  was  founded 
by  Alexander  I.  in  112S,  and  the  monks  of  St  Au^^ustiiie  were 
broog^bt  frona  Scone  in  1 140,  hy  Robert,  bishop  of  this  see.— 
By  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  James  I.  of  Scots,  the 
prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and  on  days  of 
fcMtival  wore  a  mitre  and  all  episcopal  ornaments.     Dependent 
on  this  priory  were  those  of  Lochleven,  Portnoak.  Monimusk, 
the  Isle  of  May,  and  Pitlenween.     lathe  church  of  St  Salvator 
is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  (the  wise  counsellor  of  James 
II.)  who  died  an  honour  to  his  family,  in  1466.     The  gothic 
work  is  uncommonly  elegant.    Within  this  tomb  were  dis-  ' 
ro^ered    six  magnificent  maces^  which  bad    been  concealed 
bere  io  troublesome  times;  one  was  given  to  each  of  the  other 
three  Scots  universities,  and  three  were  preserved  here.  On  the 
lop  is  represented  our  Saviour,  round  are  the  angles  with  the  in* 
•truments  of  the  passion ;  with  the^e  are  shown  some  silver 
arrows  with  large  silver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  noble  youths,  victors 
in    the  annual  competitions  of  archery,   which   were  dropt 
a  few  years  ago,  and  golf,  is  now  the  favourite  game.    Of 
tbe  Uiiiversit)*— it  is  known  to  hnve  been  founded  in  1411,  by 
Bishop  Wardlaw.     It  consisted  once  of  three  Colleges,    The 
Iflt,  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  named  St  Salvator.  in  1458;  it  is  a 
handsome  building.     The  3d,  St  Leonardos  College,  founded 
by   Prior  Hepburn,  in  1523.     This  is  now  united  with  the  3d, 
and  the  buildings  sold  for  private  houf)e!«.     The  3d,  or  new, 
called  St  Mary's  College,  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Hainilton, 
in  1553.     But  the  house  was  built  by  J:tinG<i  and  Divid  Beaton, 
who  did  not  live  to  complete  it.     This  if  said   to  have  beea 
the  site  of  the  Scola  illuslris*^  long  before  the  est.iblishment  of 
the  University.     The  remains  of  the  raslle  is  slill  to  be  seen, 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  city,  on  a  rock  overlookin;^  the  sea. 
It  was  founded  in  1401,  by  Hi.shop  Trail,  who  lies  hut  led  under 
the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  afterwards  the  resi* 
dence  of  Cardinal  Beaton,    who,  after  the  death  of  Georfpa 
Wishart,  apprehending  some  danger,  caused  it  to  be  fortified 
to  strongly,  as  to  be  then  deecned  impregnable.    Jii  this  for* 
tress,  however,  he  was  surprised  and  assassinated  by  Xorman 
Leslie,  and  15  others.     They  seized  on  the  gate  of  (h«  castle, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  29lh  of  May,  1546,  it  having  been 
left  open  for  the  workmen,  who  were  finishing  the  f<)rtilica<* 
tions;  and  having  placed  centinels  at  the  door  of  the  Cardi«>^ 
oaPs  apartment,  they  awakened  his  nuinerons  domestics  one" 
by    one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  they,  without 
Tioleuce,  tumult,  or  offering  the  smallest  injury  to  any  other 

«  Founded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
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perioD,  inflicttil  on  Boalon  the  death  b«  jiitUy  m«riUd.  Tk 
coDspiratori  were  immediately  besieged  in^owcMlleby  tW 
Begeot,  the  Earl  of  Arrao,  and  ootwiUitUmiiiig  the?  \ni 
mcquired  no  greater  itrength  tban  IftO  meo,  they-  reaiited  all 
hit  efforti  for  five  raoothi.  Thit  waa^owiog  to  tho  ooikilfal- 
net*  of  the  beiiegeri,  more  than  to  the  a Ueogth  Qf  tbe.plaie; 
for  iQ  1547,  the  castle  was  reduced  and  demoliahed.  Hi 
entrance  of  it  is  itill  to  be  seen  ;  and  the.  window  it  sbova 
out  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  Cardinal  looked  to  glnt  his  arcs 
with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George  Wisharl,  whom  thit 
monster  ordered  to  be  burnt  alive  on  a  apot  beneath.  Si 
Andrew*s  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contaioa  three  prineinl 
streets.  On  entering  the  West  Port,  a  well  bailt  alnsl. 
straight,  and  of  a  vast  length  and  breadth,  appearif  bet  sa 
oTcrgrown  with  grass,  and  presenting  such  a  drearj  aolitefc 
that  it  looks  mere  like  a  visitation  than  any  thing  elae.  Itii 
DOW  greatly  reduced  in  the  number  of  ita  inhabilaotsi  4 
present  it  coutains  about  2000.  It  is  impossible  to  aacertaialle, 
number  when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Primate :  all  thalcaaii 
known  is,  that  during  that  period,  there  were  between  Mad 
70  bakers,  but  now  9  or  10  are  sufficient  for  the  place.  Tbi 
harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers  with  a  aarrowi  eDtram^ 
to  give  shelter  to  vessels  from  the  violence  of  a  very  heavy  Mil 
..by  the  encroachments^ of  which,  not  only  the  harboar  buttk 
town  and  castle,  are  suffering  much. 


\t 
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ACT  II. 


teENE  I.—Tke  Queen's  Audience  Chamber  in^ 
J  Holj/rood  Palace, 

\    The  Qoxew  (reading  a  leUer)^^  and  loidy 

RUSULAW. 

:/  Queen.  My  d^ar  friend,  I've  just  receiv'd  a  lettto 
y^rom  the  Archbishop  pFSt  Andrew's, 
felling  me  his  Grace  will  be  here  this  e'en, 
'-^nd  that  he'll  use  all  his  means  ta  assist 
[e  in  gettinsT  possession  of  my  son^ 
unjustly  detained  from  me  by  the 
rd 'Chancellor  Creighton. 
^  Ijady  Hush.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  your  Majesty,  as 
liknow  the  pow'rs  of  this  venerable  mao 
jin  Bfreat  indeed. 

'^een.  Besides,  he  adds  that  fathers  Thomas  and 
Jkmes,  two  holy  domieians  of  Perth, 
With  the  young  Page  I  wish'd  for,  are  to  come 
With  him. 

Liady  Rosli.  But  why  does  your  HighMllrwish 
so  much 
For  a  young  pagef — you  have  so  many  now. 

Queen.  1  have  my  reasons,  Lady  Rushlaw ;  and 
fiy  and  bye  you'll  know  them. 

Lady   Rush.    I  ask  your  Highness'  pardon ;  I 
meant  no 
Offence — I  only  wish'd  to  be  useful. 

Queen.  I  know  tliat,  kind  Lady  Rushlaw ;  and  now 
I  have  written  this  letter  to  the 
Chancellor,  to  request  (request  did  I 
Say,  when  I  ought  to  command),  to  see  my  son. 
And  delight  myself  some  days  with  him, 
Before  1  set  out  (as  I  tell  him)  on 
yl  pilgrimage  to  the  Wliite  Kirk  of  Buchan, 
There  to  make  off' rings  for  the  health  of  th'  King, 
And  to  perform  other  tows  I  lately  made. 


so 

SCENE  U.— Enter  a  Page  of  Honour. 

Page.    The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  yoar 
Highness, 
With  two  bare-footed  friars  and  a  youth 
In  Jiis  train. 

Queen.  I  did  expect  them— let  them  beadroittei 

[Exit  Page  of  Honovr^  bomiMg. 
Now,  o;ood  Lady  Rushla^v,  the  plot  begins 
To  thicken — it*  it  should  miscarry,  your 
Stronor  castle  in  Channelkirk,  on  the  other 
Side  of  Soutra,  is  provisioned  and  garrison'd. 
To  it  ^e  can  retire  till  all  is  right 
Again*. 

«  Channelkirk,  anciently  Chin^elkirk,  in  Berwickibin,  if 

a  nearly  circular  parish.      Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  cliiHli 

▼ery  healthy,   though  for  six  months  in  the  year  it  ii  n* 

markably  cold.    Agriculture  is  much  improved  t    near  tm 

tbouKand  acre*  are  in  tillage.    The  Rev.  Mr  Murray  ttateithi 

population  (1793)  in  his  tinie  to  have  been  about  600.    Aboit 

6500  sheep  are  pastured  in  the  parish,  and  450  black  tattle^ 

Amon>;  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  parish  were  the  Aitcy* 

sons  of  Howden  (»r  Hawden),  and  Ugston,  (that  it  Ana 

towo\  but  the  very  name  of  the  last  of  these  two  placet  ii 

chanij^a  and  it  is  called  Justice  Hall,  after  the  proprietor.  A 

village  ill  the  neit^hbourhood  is  corrupted  to  Oxton.     Soolii' 

Hill,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Channelkirk,  and  partly  in  tbitof 

Fala,  in  Mid  Lothian,  is  the  westernmost  and  highest  of  the 

LamraermUir  hills;  over  it  the  London  and  Edinburgh fWiA 

passes.     It  U  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  ad 

was  anciently  a  »ea  mark.     There  are  relics  of  an  hospilil 

founded  on  it  by  Malcolm  IV.  for  pil^rrims,  travclliiicr  niOBkii 

and  for  poor  and  sickly  persons.     The  hill  and  the  nei<rboar 

hood  have  few  houses,  no  villages,  and  neither  tree  nor^hrik 

upon  it.    Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  at  theid* 

jacent  village  of  CNnnelkirk.    Thishosilary  held  formerly  sf 

the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh^  and  it  vras  a  halfway  house  fortlie 

tnonksof  Jedburgh,  Dry  burgh,  Kelso,  and  xMelrose,  on  their  wtj 

to  Edinburgh  :  and  there  the}  slept,  the  road  being  bad  and  Bsl 

fit  to  be  travelled  through  in  one  day,  particularly  by  oieaki, 

who  were  never  very  celebrated  for  activity,  or  good  jione- 

nianship,  and  fonder  of  a  convivial  evening  than  a  wet  rideoo 

a  tired  horse.    In  the  parish  of  Channelkirk  stands  the  niios 

of  Rushlaw  Castle  \  it  ii  near  the  foot  of  Cliotshill,  and  not 

far  from  Harehouse, 


Liady  Rush.   Rushlaw  Castle  is  so  well  manned 
and  storM, 
It  will  hold  out  three  months,  if  needful. 

Queen.   I  am  happy  to  hear  it ;  how  far  is 
It  from  Holyrood  ? 

Lady  Rush.  About  twenty  miles  your  Majesty  ; 
It  is  fifteen  to  Soutra,  and  five  more 
To  old  Rushlaw,  which  will  be  highly  honoured 
By  your  Grace's  presence. — 

Enter  the  Archbishop  and  Friars  ;  Page  foU 

lows  srhorll^  after. 

.  Archb.  [^Bowing  three  times  verj/  low.^ 
Heaven  protect  your  Highness,  and  grant  you 
Many  happy  days  ! 

Queen.  Many  thanksuntoyour  Grace— -but more 
Especially  for  so  promptly  coming 
J^t  my  request. 

Archb.  I  have  brought  the  ptige  your  Highness 
wish'd  t'  have ; 
lie  has  many  accomplishments,  as 
Your  Highness  will  find  hereafter. 

Queen.  Of  that  anon.     My  Lord,  the  JiMglsiiiess 
I  wish'd  to  consult  you  on  is  this  :  *V » . 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  monopolizM  '     -' 
My  son,  the  young  King,  entirely  to  himself; 
This  no  mother  can  endure,  much  less 
A  Queen  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet. 
I  propose,  if  your  Grace  agrees  to  it, 
To  take  him  from  the  Chancellor,  and  have 
Hira  under  my  own  tuition,  and 
His  Excellency  the  Governor 
Of  the  kingdom,  in  Stirling  Castle. 

Archb.  I  highly  approve  of  this,  your  Highness; 
But  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 
It  is  easier  said  than  done,  1  fear. 

Queen.    Leave   the   plan   to   me    ray   Lord— I 
will  only 
Ask  your  Grace  to  carry  this  letter 
In  my  name  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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ki  '^he  ca<9fl«.     It  is  to  request 

His  Lordship  to  permit  me  to  pass  a  tew 

Days  ivith  my  son,  prior  to  my  settiRgf  out 

On  a  pi4griinage  to  the  White  Kirk  #f  Budnm, 

And  if  I  do  not  find  a  way  to  get 

^the  yonng  Kin^;^  out.  the  blood  of  £ii^lafid 

Floweth  not  in  this  frame  of  mine.    And  now 

Yountf  pa«:e,  have  you  the  courage  lo  be  left 

In  yoiino;  Kin?  James'  st-ead  ? 

Page.  A  boon  !— a  boon  ! — your  Highness, 

Queen.  Sayonyoungman;  yournamelknownot. 

Archb.  Phiiiadelphus  ;  Phil  for  brevity. 

Queen.  Say  on  my  page,  tho'  the  request  t»  eorfy. 

Page.  Tho  boon  is  this  :—If  this  succeeds,  your 
Highness  will  retain  me  in  your  service. 

Queen.  That  I  will,  as  sure  as  I  am  Scotlandi'i 
Queen. 

Page.  A  thousand  thanks  great  Queen  !  I  will 
remain 
In  castle-keep  until  the  King  is  safe 
In  Stirling  tow'rs — leave  me  then  your  Highness, 
To  find  a  way  to  pass  the  castls  barrier 
And  rejoin  you. 

QueenV  Thou  art  a  brave  youth — and  if  tfirs  is 
Accomplished,  thou  shalt  have  a  hundreil 
Nobles  for  thy  trouble— full  weight  and  tale. 

Page.  [^sWe.]  One  noble,  or  even  a  conMBoner, 
Would  be  enough  for  me. 

Queen.  What  was  that  you  said  younj;;  man  ? 

Page.    [Confused.^    I   said, — ah— ah — ah,    one 
noble's  daughter 
Would  answer  me  better — or  would  be— 

Queen.  What  ? 

Page.  Good  enough  for  me. — [^jdside.^ — We  gip- 
sies are  giv'n 
To  lying  devilishly.      ♦      * 

Queen.  Ah !  this  is  a  smart  youth  my  good  Lord. 
What  family  does  he  come  of? 

F.  Tbos.  [^Aside  to  F.  James.]   We  must  keep 
our  thumb  on  that  brother. 
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F.  James.  {^Jisideio  ¥.  T^bimft.]  Aye,  that  we 
must  brother ;  1  did  notthiak 
It  would  come  to  tbis — the  youth  hath  pitrts. 

Archb.  [Answering  the  QaBBN.]  Cooper,  your 
Highness,  of  Ironhoop. 

Queen.  I  have  heardt>f  the  Cooper's  of  Iroiifaook, 
But  never  of  the  other. 

Page.  O  i  they  are  cousin^  yoor  Majesty. 
T Aside.']  We  must  deceive  ber  on  this  point,  as  it 
Woukltiot  do  to  tell  her  Highoess-^l  am 
Daughter  to  the  gipsey  king.- 

Queen,  You  are  of  a  very  good  family  young  roan. 

Archb.  I  call  him  Felicius^  your  Highness, 
As  it  sounds  better  than  Phil. 

Queen.  It  does  so  your  Grace ;  then  Feliciua 
Liet  it  be.    But,  mv  Lord,  will  you  convey 
This  letter  to  Lord  Creighton  in  the  castle  ? 

Archb.  Most  willingly  your  Highness, 

[Receives  the  letter. 
And  rU  see  him  in  an  liour  at  tarlhest. 

Queen.  A  thousand  thanks  my  Lord ! 

[Exit  the  Archbishop  and  the  bare-'feoted 
Friars.] 
Now  Felicius,  come  with  -me  into  ^< 

The  royal  closet,  and  we'll  talk 
About  our  plan.     Will  you  bear  part  my  Lady 
Rushlaw,  as  it  will  require  address  and 
Perseverance  to  carry  it  through  ? 

Lady  Rush.  Your  Majesty  will  always  find  me 
A  dutiful  servant.     . 


SCENE  \\\.—  Hall  of  the  Resurrection*  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  young  Kino  and 
Lord  Cuancbllor. 

Enter  a  WardIsr. 

Warder.    The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  is 
without, 
And  wishes  audience  of  your  Lordship. 

*  So  called  from  a  Paintiog  of  the  Resurrectioo  beiog  in  it. 
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Lord  Chan.  Let  him  be  admitted.-— ^fTjriV  WaR' 
DER.] — We  must  be  careful 

Of  what  we  do — as  he  does  side  with  the 

Opposite  parly. 

[^Enter  the  Archbishop  and  two  Domioians. 

I  rejoice  to  free  your  Grace;  when  did  your 

Lordship  arrive  in  this  Alpine  city  ? 

Archb.  I  am  delighted  once  more  to  pay 

My  respects  unto  your  Lordship,  and  my 

Much  honoured  Sovereiojn. — \ Bowing  three  lima 
with  holh  his  hands  on  his  breast»^-^l  bring, 
my  Lord, 

A  letter  fr(»ni  the  Queen  unto  your  Lordship. 

r  Delivers  the  ietter» 
Lord  Clian.  [Reads.^  Her  Maje^ity  makes  huta 
reasonable 

Request. — [Addressing  the  King.]— Your  Ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously 

Pleased  to  hear  what  your  august  mother  writes. 

*'  My  Lord  Chancellor, — Your  Lordship's  constant 

Fidelity  unto  the  King  my  husband, 

And  your  love  of  my  son  calls  for,  and  ha*:, 

My  most  unbounded  gratefulness.    Your  Lordship 

Cannot  be  surprisM — as  you  have  shown  a 

Heart  so  fooling  towards  my  son—that  I,  . 

As  a  mother,  should  wish  to  delight  myself 

With  the  young  King's  company  a  few  days. 

As  I  am  about  to  set  out  on  a 

Pilgrimage  to  the  White  Kirk  of  Buchan*  ; 

*  The  While  Kirk  of  Buchan  eviJcnlly  alluded  to  is  the 
abbey  or  monnsler  j  of  Deer»  near  Peterhead  in  Buchan,  whicli 
wat  built  by  William,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  the  beg:inning  of  tbe 
ISlh  century,  who  brought  white  monks  to  it  in  the  year  1218. 
When  that  abbey  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  the 
family  of  Keith,  the  superiority  of  the  town  fell  to  the  Bart  of 
Marshal,  and  continued  the  property  of  that  earldom  till  iti 
forfeiture.  The  word  **  While  Church"  applies  to  roanj  places* 
and  I  suppose  it  applies  Jo  white  friars  {i:enrrally.  In  ao  Bdio* 
burgh  paper  I  saw  a  curious  notice  taken  from  the  Durham 
Advertiser,  M>iy  $6,  1827  ;  it  says,«i.*'  A  curiousdiscoverj  was 
made  in  the  cathedral  here  yesterday. — In  that  part  of  it 
known  by  the  uame  of  tbe  Nine  Altars  an  oaken  coffin  wii 
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-And  the  two  holy  friars  now  with- 
The  Archbishop  are  to  accompany 
Ale,  to  assist  me  in  my  prayVs,  as  I 
Have  offerings  to  make  for  the  health  of  the 
H'lnor — and  to  perform  other  vows  1  have 
Made.     These  are,  1  should  suppose,  sufficient 
Reasons  to  your  Lordship  to  induce  you 
To  permit  me  having  the  delight  of 
My  son's  company  a  few  days  in  th*  castle, 
And  your  Lordship  will  much  oblige, 
**  Your  Friend  and  well-wisher, 

^^  Jane  Reoina.  . 
**  Given  at  our  Palace  at  Holyrood, 
this  1st  of  May,  1438-9.'* 

K.  James.  And  will  my  mother  reallj  come  and 

pass 
A  week  or  ten  days  with  me  here,  my  good  Lerd  ? 
Lord  Chan.  She  will  my  liege,  as  she  now  writes, 

and  I 
Will  give  her  as  kind  a  reception  as 
I  can  on  this  rude  rock,  on  which  the  western 
Winds  make  sad  havoc  on  our  glass. 
It  would  be  disloyalty  in  me  to 
Distrust  Queen  June,  whom  years  hath  made  rerer'd, 
And  it  would  be  impiety  to  hinder 
Such  relii»iouH  intentions  as  these  to 
Be  carried  into  effect. 

K.    James.  [^Rapturously/ »^    I  am  delighted  to 

hear  this  I — 1  have 

found,  containing  the  remains  of  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage, believed  to  be  no  otlier  than  St  Cuthbert  himself, 
whose  restless  body  in  the  309lh  year  after  his  first  burial  was, 
with  all  funeral  pomp,  enshrined  in  the  White  Kirk  aiHuT' 
tiam  in  the  year  995,  that  is  S32  years  ago  1  Th«  skeleton  was 
found  reniarkahiy  perfect,  and  inclosed  in  the  remains  of 
robes  richly  worked  with  gold;  a  large  bright  gold  ring  having 
a  crucilix,  apparently  of  silveri  suspended,  was  found  lying  ofi 
the  breasi,  aud  above  it  the  remains  of  a  book  ;  a  large  comb 
was  also  found  in  the  coffin, —  the  oak  wood  of  the  latter  is 
three  mch«s  thick,  clamped  with  iron  bars/' — Wc  hope  wc  shall 
bti  excused  making  the  above  exlrucL. 
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Long'd  80  much— onee  more  to  bold  her  to  mv 

Heart  again  !  ' 

Will  receive  her  ^nsit— to-morrow  momiikr 

^""^mZ',  ^'"  ^""^  ^™''*  ****  »y  i«peet. 
Unto  her  Hifj^hness,  and  say  bow  highly 
J  shall  l>e  honourM  by  her  graciously 
Condesccndintr  to  dine  at  my  table 
This  day— anal  if  your  Grace  will  be 
Of  the  cotterie  ;  1  shall  be  much  honoured 
By  your  pres(?nce.     I  shall  write  the  Queen- 
To  this  effect — and  you  good  friar, 

[7b  Friar  Thomas. 

Will  you  remain  and  take  my  answer  to 
Her  Highness — holy  father  ? 

P.  Thos.  Undoubtedly  your  Lordship  ;  I  shall 
Be  mosthiofhiv  honour*d. 

Archb.  Before  I  take  my  leave  my   Lord ^the 

Queen 
Dosir'd  me  to  say,  if  you  receiv'd  her 
She  would  send  her  travelling  gear  unto 
The  Castle. 

Lord  Chan.   The  men-at-arms  shall  bring  the 
packao^es 

Forthwith  my  Lord.— [P^///^  a  large  bell.^ The 

castellaine,  ho  ! 

[Enter  the  Castellaine. 
Send  to  the  colonel  of  the  troops,  and  tell 
Him  forthwith  to  send  a  fatigue  party, 
With  suropter  horses  and  pack  saddles. 
To  the  palace  for  such  goods  and  chattels 
As  the  Queen  may  chose  to  trust  unto 
Their  care— and  let  the  men-at-arms  march 
Forthwith,  with  a  mareshal  de  logi 

At  their  head -good  castellaine. 

Cast.  Bugler,  ho !— Sound  the  "  Adjutant  Call." 

[^Exit ;  Call  sounded  without. 
lExeunt  the  Archbishop  and  Friar  Jambs. 
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SCENE  IV.— rA^  Lord  Cmancblloa  and  Friar 
Thomas  remain.  The  CaANCBLLoa  siis  down 
to  write  his  answer. 

Lord  Chan.  [  Writings  and  reading  ahud  what 

he  writes.2 
^  Madam, — I  have  just  had  the  sapretne 
Honour  of  receiving  your  Majesty^s 
CkHnmands,  wishing  to  pass  a  week  or  so 
With  your  son  the  King,  who  is  an  honour 
To  his  station  and  kingdom,  being 
Every  thing  that  is  honourable, and    ^ 
^Praiseworthy  at  his  early  years.    Our  country, 
Madam,  ou^ht  to  be  thankful  to  God  and 
To  your  Highness  for  such  a  King,  and  I 
Cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  assuring 
Your  Highness  how  happy  I  shall  be 
To  be  honourM  with  your  august  presence 
Within  these  ancient  walls  ;  and  so  1  hare 
Requested  my  Lord  Archbishop  to  say 
Untoyour  Majesty  ;  I  have  told 
His  Grace  that  I  think  it  would  be  impiety 
To  prevent  so  pious  an  intention 
As  your  Highness  expresses  in  your  letter. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  august  Madam, 
Your  Majesty's  most  dutifulservant, 

^^  Cabiguton,  Lord  Chancellor. 

^<  Edinburgh  Castle,  Royal  Palace, 
this  l8t  of  May,  1438-9." 

[^Delivers  the  letter  to  Friar  Thomas,  and  both 
exeunlA 

K.  James.  Then  I  am  at  last  (thank  God !)  to  see 
My  mother  once  again  ;  it  is  a  pleasure 

fdid  not  now  expect.     I  am  quite  delighted. 
Aside.']    Take  you  care,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 

we  slip 
Not  through  yout  iing^rl  like  a  Teviot  tel*. 

[  Exeunt  9 

*  Aq  old  proTerb  on  the  bordfcn. 
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SCENE  \.—Anli-ch ember. 

Enter  the  King  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Chan.  I  expect  tine  Queea  my  liege  every 
minute.  ^  [^Great  guai 

There's  the  royal  salute,  she's  on  the  way. 
K.  James.  Thank  God  !  thank  God  ! 
^Grandjlourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle  drums. 

Enter  the  Qoeen  (the  KisG  Jlies  unto  her  arms)^ 
attended  hj/  /Ae  Archbiiuop,  two  Friars,  the 
Page,  <Sc. 

Queen.  My  son  !  my  son ! — the  pow'rs  above  pro- 
tect you  ! 
K.  James.  Beloved  mother,  do  I  hold  you 
Once  again  in  my  embrace  ?  thank  God  !. 
Thank  God  ! 
Archb.    His  peace,  which   passeth   all   under* 
standins^. 
Be  upon  you  both  ! — Benedict6. 
Omnes.  Amen  !  amen  ! 

Enter  the  .Princess  Annabella   (the  King  em- 
braces  her )^  followed  by  Lady  Rusulaw* 

K.  James.  But  is  it  true,  my  loved  mother,  that 

You  propose  to  po  on  a  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  White  Kirk  of  Buchan,  near 
That  roaring  headland  1  have  read  of, 
Where  tlie  sea  foams  and  boils  just  like  a  pot  ; 
Tliey  call  them  bullers,  or  boilers,  denoting 
Tiio  roaring  of  the  sea,  near  that  distant 
Headland* — where  no  light  of  warning  by  night 
Is  seen — to  guard  the  daring  seaman 
'Gainst  shipwreck  and  a  watery  grave  ?    • 

*  The  Buliert  of  Buchan.'-^ln  leaving  the  harbour  of  PHer- 
head,  on  our  vojfa^e  to  see  the  bulleri,  the  harbour  rapidly 
receded  from  our  view.  We  then  past  Salt-hou8e*head.  Ano- 
ther quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  straits  of  Craig 
Foreland,  so  called  in  maps,  but  by  the  natives  of  Peterhead 
and  Baddam,  Skeriy^  whirh  separates  a  small  island  from  the 
main  land.    Upuo  this  rocky  island,  the  freemasous  of  Fcler> 
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Queen.  It  is  most  true  nay  son  ;  I  do  go  there 

To  pray  for  thy  health,  and  to  redeem 
The  vows  Tve  made  to  heaven.     But,  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  I'm  so  taken  with  the 
Sight  of  my  lov'd  boy— 1  ought  ere  this  to 
Have  enquired  how  thou  doest  ? 

Lord  Chan.  [^Bowing  verj/  low  thrice*]  The  air 
of  this  high  rock,  your  Majesty, 
llath  so  brac'd  my  sinews,  that  I  feel 
As  if  I  weie  as  youog  as  when  I  first 
Did  see  your  Highness  ;  but  your  Majesty, 
Our  mid-day  hour  of  dinner  is  almost  past, 

head,  prior  to  the  building  of  their  lodge,  used  to  hold  their 
meetings,  particiitari}  when  new  niemberfl  were  to  be  initiated 
into  their  honourable  order.  Afler  passing  this  strait,  which 
in  an  ebbing  tide  is  no  ea§jf  task,  we  began  to  view  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Neptune^s  dark  domain,  with  Cruden*s  bold  and  rockj 
shore,  Viiryiiig  the  pleasing  scene.  Certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  piclureitqiie  in  nature,  than  the  mild  and  delightful  as- 
pect of  the  rippling  waves,  borne  over  the  surface  of  the  shin- 
ing deep,  till  lulled  into  a  tireathless  calm  by  the  slumbering 
vigils  in  a  morning  in  May,  save  where  the  noisy  shore  bassed 
in  concert  with  the  pipe  of  some  hundred  kitty-wakes  or  so, 
which  flew  in  rapid  motion  from  the  crevices  of  the  projecting 
rocks.  iEolus  had  also,  to  heighten  our  pleasure,  given  a 
holyday  toall  but  the  fanning  zephyr,  which  fanned  us  alongthe 
folds  of  his  8e:i.;:;reen  mantle.  We  next  steered  along  through 
the  lofty  arclies  formed  by  naturals  mistic  hand,  where  the 
prospects  were  ever  varying,  and  entertainment  ever  new: — 
Cliffs  overhanging  cliff-*,  whose  lowering  pyramids  often  meet, 
and  where  (lie  su!)tcrraiieous  passages  below  instil  into  the 
mind  ihat  degree  of  solemnity  and  evening  gloom  which  is 
only  dispelled  by  quitting  the  solitary  haunt  of  seals,  (and 
anciently  of  holy  pilgrims)  of  cormorants,  and  wild  pigeons, 
on  whose  rigiits  iliey  seemed  to  think  we  had  been  trespassing. 
Doctor  Joiinsoii,  when  viewing  some  of  these  gloomy  but 
Sjileutiid  aii»pMilheatre(in  1773)  siys, — ''Terror  without  danger 
is  only  otie  otthe  sports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  i«  prnniited  no  longer  than  it  pleases,'*  How  far 
the  Doctor  in  this  opinion  is  right,  I  shall  leave  to  the  de- 
termination of  others  :  however,  we  were  apprised  of  the 
gloom  tucii  a  pasfiage  would  instil,  which  added  on  its  termi- 
nation to  a  (ijiid  ol  other  amusements.  We  now  approached 
the  bullers  (or  boui/oirs),  us  the  country  people  call  them,  with 
cliiily  tremuur,  to  coutemplule  its  majestic  form  rising  from 


band  of  martial  music  come  uponi 
1^  the  Page  announces  the  airs  as  h 

"  orders  from  within>l 

i 

«j  the  vast  profundity  of  water  below.    Oa  entering 

.!|{j  arch,  to  explore  the  iolerior  of  its  inmost  receisei, 

■^\  howlinv  and  wild  icreamiog  of  the  hawks,  owls, 

Lii  other  sea  fowl— 

f  *'  And  screaming  tea  fowl  warn  to  horae.**— I 

^*  so  deafened  us,  that  for  some  time  we  were  oli 

1^  swer  one  another  by  signs  (it  is  called  the  Earl 

Punch-bowl).    The  arch  through  which  we  entc 

V  40  feet  high,  formed  by  the  great  architect  of 

of  a  wall  some  hundred  feet  high,  destitute  o 
cavities,  and  where  nought  is  to  be  seen  but 
clouds   flouting   in  snowy    wreaths,  through  a 

Ij  sky    of  glowing   aelher.      In   shape  it    is  nearl 

*  whose  diameter  is  from  30  to  40  yards  wide. 

lar,  but  stupendous  walls,  whose  shaggy  sides 
rugged  rock  pendant  over  the  dingy  gulf  belo 
grandeur,  exhibits  the  hand  of  nature  in  tier  riidei 
some  of  these  horrid  chasms  above,  the  ravenou 
known  to  nurse  their  young.  The  whole  forms  iu< 
to  what  strangers  are  accustomed  to  see,  that  the 
ear  are  lost  in  an  agreeable  perplexity.  Doctor J< 
when  visiting  these  bullers,  or  boilers,  in  a  boat^ 
enclosed  in  a  natural  wall  risins  steep  on  ever^ 
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B  Page.  Play— '^  In  the  Garb  of  Old 
ql."  [  7%e  tune  is  performed.  A  pause* 
Q  Page*  '^  Scots  wha  bae  wi*  Wallace 
i."  [  Performed.    A  pause^ 

»Page.  ^^  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border ' 

[  Performed,  A  pause. 
\  Page.  ^  Liogie  o*  Buchan  and  Logie  the 
ird.  [^Performed.    A  pause. 

»•  The  Lord  Chancellor  thanks  you*  for 
ir  music. 

tt  will  attend  his  Lordship  at 
dk  in  the  mornin^:. 

[^  Folding  doors  close.     Exit  band'. 

tt«  outlaw,  was  secreted  in  from  the  fury  of  bit 
wt  the  roorder  of  the  ^auger$  and  though  not  at 
|U*t  in  Slaffii,  iior  so  brilliant  ai  the  one  in  the  Ifle 
embles  both  in  some  degree  (lee  Sir  Joseph  Bankt' 
t  account  of  those  caYes).  Shipwrecks  are  fre- 
I  coast,  particuUrlv  near  the  bnllei^,  oo  which 
a  light  to  be  placed)  and  near  the  mouth  of  this 
lies  a  sunk  rock  of  great  magnitude,  which  hat 
I  fatal  to  mariners  who  hafe  had  the  misfortune 
»ntact  with  it,  surprising  to  say,  some  very  large 
rn  wood,  and  of  ^reat  length,  have  been  floated 
>und  by  persons  who  have  ventured  to  explore  itt 
ire.  We  also  went  to  see  the  Dropping,  or  fFhite 
ant  it  seems  to  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
I  well  as  the  naturalist,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
rare  and  wonderful  things  of  Scotland.    Printed 

1662.  The  While  Cave  of  Buchan  extends  under 
irds  of  too  feet  (it  is  near  Slains  Castle)  :  the 
from  above,  through  a  natural  vault  or  arch, 
ered  by  a  bed  of  lime,  with  which  the  water  it 

and  forms  pyramids  of  incrustations,  or  stalac- 
rhole  space  to  the  very  roof  would  he  quickly 
le  continued  solid,  were  not  the  petrified  tub- 
fay  and  burnt  for  lime.  The  petrifaction  thut 
of  a  middle  nature  between  stone  and  ice*  (Mr 
's  Ann.  of  Peterltead*.)  There  is  a  village  called 
an.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Cruden,  between 
and  Peterhvad,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fithermen 
lilies,  though  some  few  also  of  the  better  tort 

irious  work— -written,  printed,  etched,  and  bound 
Peterhead,  in  Buchan,  in  1819. 
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Enter  a  King*s  Page  of  Honodii# 

AIR. 

pMg€9fff.  0  come  roy  comrade,  come  with  me, 
You  are  her  Hi^rhnesM"  page  I  lee. 
To  pag;e*»  room  O  rome  and  eat. 
Good  dinner  of  prood  roasted  meat. 
And  apple  p)e,  and  pasly  nice,  i 

Coritorphiue  cream.  North  Berwick*  ice. 

Phil  the  P.  0  !  thanks  good  comrade,  I  wiU  dioe 
With  pleasure  now,  O  it  is  time  $ 
This  castle  air  makes  me  ftharp  aet. 
Young  pngt**  1  think  we* re  rarely  met. 
Pray  what^s  your  name,  my  nice  youD^  mtiH 
Forgive  the  question  if  }ou  can  ? 

Page  of  H,  My  Dame*8  a  nice  one,  *lis  Goodfellow, 
And  iK>w  our  friendship  Sir  to  hallow. 
Tell  me  your  name,  as  Tve  told  mine. 
And  then  we*ll  go  my  friend  and  diue. 
My  father  is  the  wardrobe-man 
Uoto  the  King— >he*s  of  his  clan. 

His  name  is  Stuart,  from  Bute  too. 
They  changed  his  name  to  Goodfellow, 
Wheu  first  he  came  to  Holyrood, 
Because  he  always  was  so  good. 
And  merry  too,  and  sung  so  well- 
But  bark  you  I  hear  our  dinner  bell. 

ISmallbeUrk 

PhU  the  P.  I  hear  it  Sir-^first  I  must  tell 

My  name  is  Phil,  as  (hey  do  spell, 

Felicius  rather  they  call  me. 

And  now  1  will  Sir  make  more  free,. 

*Tis  Cooper  too  of  Ironhoop, 

And  now  we'll  go  and  eat  our  soup. 

PMgeoflI\.  O  come  my  comrade,  come  with  roe. 
You  are  her  Hi;>hne8s*  page  1  see. 
Both,      To  page's  room,  0  come  and  eat 

Good  dinner  of  good  roasted  meat. 
And  apple  pye,  and  paitly  nice, 
Corstorphine  cream,  North  Berwick  ice. 

*  It  is  said  Norlh  Berwick  is  famous  for  ice  collected" 
the  neighbouring  lochs, 
t  Page  of  honour  is  a  page  at  court,  the  iuu  of  a  w^^ 
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Yh—Hall  of  Death*  in  ike  Coiile. 

2oEBN,  Princess  Ann  A  BELLA,  Lady  Rush- 
IT,  ike  King  and  Cuancellor,  Paqb  and 

lARS. 

(d  Chan.  I  am  sorry  your  l^fajesty  is  goiog 

ftTe  us  so  soon  ;  your  Highness 

ipt  been  ten  days  here  yet. 

een.  Many  thanks,  most  noble  Lord)  for  your 
kind 

)tion  of  us— and  if  you^U  permit  me, 

i^  be  most  happy  to  pass  a  day  with  you 

1  we  return. 

rd  Chan.  Most  highly  I  shall  be  honoured  by 

ving  your  Majesty  here  again. 

[7b  Seatants  wiihout* 

;  in  the  case  good  M^ticolm, 

^r*d  here  this  morning. 

ket/  bring  in  a  large  plain  wooden  case  and 
set  it  down.']^ 

he  Que  EN.]    Your  Majesty  I  hope  will  par- 
don your 

ted  (servant  for  presuming  to 

jrour  Highness  a  case  of  sack, 

)U  are  going  into  a  clime  more 

than  this. 

een.  {^Aside.'\  A  good  thought  strikes  me  ;  it 
will  do  to  convey 

King  away  in — and  he  won't  stop 

wn  sack  wine — nor  search  it. 

ilteraaT).  The  pities  in  waiting  qre  usual  atlendantf. 
ref  in  Scotland  wore  white  uniform,  with  pale  blue  cape 
ling,  and  a  sword,  an  niay  be  seen  by  the  pages  who  still 

the  Lord  W\%\\  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 

remain  of  the  French  uniform,  brought  over  by  the 
isei  who  married  into  the  Stuart  family.  The  pages  in 
;,  or  usual  attendant*:,  wore  crimson  and  green— stiil 
•  an  undress  livery  by  the  Princes  of  the  blood  at  court, 
laving  been  the  royal  facing  of  Scotland. 

>  called  from  a  Picture  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  which 
u  that  room. 
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J^Alottd.2  Many  thanks,  most  noble  Lord, 

good  wine ; 
The  Buchan  men  shall  drink  your  Lordship'skili 
For  this — and  in  this  too,  my  Lord, 
They  know  the  smack  of  good  wine. 
[^Exit  the  Loan  Cha^cei^losl  backwardsjivit 

ing  low»2 . 
iTo  the  PaiARs.]   My  holy  fathers,  iiH^ife 

service 
I  now  demand  of  you — convey  this  caae 
Into  the  anti-room,  and' put  the  bottles 
In  the  window  seats— it  is  a  duty  to  the  state. 
Fl  Thos.   We  ask  no  questions  of  your-  H' 
ness,  but 
Will  obey  such  orders  as  you  give^— at 
We  were  orderM  by  our  Archbishop. 

l^hey  carry  the  Cdse 
.Queen.  Come  here  Felicius;  go  cbaige 
dress 
With  our  illustrious  son,  as  you  kno\r 
You  are  to  stay  for  him; 

Phil  the  Page.  Most  willingly  your  Highnefl; 
but  my  little 
Parcel  you  must  leave — forgive  th'  expressioo— 
Below  the  buffet — as  I  stipulated. 
For  my  convenience  and  safety. 
Queen.  It  shall  be  so :  go  off  and  change. 

Z  Exeunt  Kikkj  andVA^^ 
Now,  Lady  Rushlaw,  you  see  we  have 
A  chance  of  a  fortunate  conclusion  of 
This  state  adventure  ;  and  if  1  once  have 
My  illustrious  boy  but  safe  in  Stirling  tow*rs, 
No  man  in  Scotiande'er  shall  take  him 
From  me.       «      «       »      ♦ 
Lady  Rush.  I  think  your  Highness  is  quite  ri^ 

to  do  so. 

Queen.    So    think  all    men.     O,    if  ray  o^^ 
lamented 
Lord,  the  late  King,  had  only  taken 
My  advice  and  gone  to  Stirling  Castle, 
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of  to  tbehonse  hefoandefl    ' 
icians,  or  Black  Friars  of  Perth, 
aid  not  hav6  to  weep  his  death  this  day. 
erthe  Friars  with  the  emptjf  case.     Enter 

,    ihe  King  and  Paq%  by  anoiher  4oorj  in 

'-   each  other  8  chihesS} 

ymy  noble  son,  you  must  go  into 

j^^cking  case— and  so  to  Lieth  be  carried. 

Ing.  Most  willingly  my  much  respected  mother. 

%e  Kino  goes  into  the  packing  <as€f  and  is 

shut  doz0n.2 
icen.  Nof^,  Fathers  James  and  Thomas,  have 

Lit  carried 
sumpter  horses  at  the  rate  ;  the  batmen 
,<ipi]I  find  know  what  they  ve  to  do  ; 
■len-at-armsvknow  nothing  of  the -business, 
^bos.  Tfae^mea-atiarms,  ho  !— 
^  lEnterMEnt^AT-ARU^. 

k^«ut  this  case  unto  the  sumpter  horses 
life  ^Gate-house,  ready  for  the  baggage, 
peen.  And  you,  good  friars,  will  straight  attend 
vwn  to  Leith — and  there  seeU  shippM 
loard  th'  yacht,  in  which  I  go 
Peterhead  in  Buchan.      «      *      * 
riaris.  It  shall  be  done  your  Highness. 
The  Men-at-arms  take  the  wine^case  out^  and 

other  baggage.    Exeunt  Friar^.J 
iwen.  Thus  tar  so  good.     And  you,  my  page, 

must  now 
sain  in  Edinburgh  Castle  as  King 
Scotland.        *        ♦        # 

Enter  Lord  CuANCELLOft. 

jord  Chan.  Your  Majesty,  his  Highness  always 

sleeps 
r  safety  in  the  room  beyond  the  one 
ccnpy.  This  way  your  Majesty, 

ioeen.  Most  right,  my   noble  Lord;<-*and  1 

suppose 
^  must  now  go  unto  bis  chamber. 


L  '  ^^y  enwrace^  ana  es 
Farewell  my  Lord  ;  1  thank  you  cordiall 
For  the  kind  reception  you  have  giv'n  mc 
And  for  the  sack  so  kindly  giv'n  for  my  i 
On  my  weary  pilo^rimage  to  the  White  K 
Farewell,  most  kind  Lord. 

Lord  Chan.  Farewell,  your  Majesty. 
l^Exeunt  the  Queen,    Princess    Anw 
Lady  Rush  law,  and  Maids  of  H 
I  am  happy  she  is  gone  ; — I  always 
Fear'd   she   would  have  askM   to   take 

with  her, — 
A  boon  I  could  not  grant  with  safety 
To  the  state, — or  to  myself. 


SCENE  VII.— S^we  Room  in  the  Castl 
ing.    Malcolm  and  a  Man-at-Ah 

Mai.  Who  is  this,  can  you  tell  Conrad 
Gate-house  at  so  early  an  hour  ? 

Con.  [^Looking  out  of  the  window."} 
It  looks  like  Lady  Creijjhton  bv  the  liver 
What  can  her  La'ship  want  so  early  witf 

Mv  Ijord  hpr  linshanH  ? 
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jSoon  after  enter  the  Lokd  Chakcellob. 

mAj  Creigh.    1  fear  1  have  come  too  soon  ; 

F^  Dut  Strange  dreams 

■Krb*d  my  rest  so  much,  I  could  not  sleep* 

.  C  i'Aijy  embrace. 

jkdoes  my  noble  Lord  ?  I  hope  quitie  well. 

||»rd  Chan.  No  Grace,  the  cares  of  state  have 

•     so  prey'd 

fk  my  frame,  Tm  not  the  man  I  was 

le  short  time  back ;  but  Pknow  your  La^ship 

^s  to  see  the  King — FU  ask  him  to 

I  this  way. 

|)ke   CuANCGLLOR   opeus  the  bed^room  door 

and  saj/s^^ 
^uest,  your  Highness,  if  agreeable 
twill  step  this  way  ;  Lady  Creighton 
pies  to  oner  her  duty  to  your  Highness. 

er  the  Page,  dressed  ai  one  of  the  Queens 
Maids  of  Honour^  from  the  bed-room. 

iady  Creigh.  [^Screams  loudly »']  How  is  this  my 

Lord  ?  a  lady  in 
nr  bed-room  ! 
fbil  the  Page.    I  look'd  only  for  a  ring  the 

Queen  lost ; 
ther  wedding  ring  my  Lady. 

t  Exit  Pag  e  through  folding  doors. 
U>rd  Chan.  This  is  most  unaccountable  ;— 1 
lew  nothing  of  this,  upon  my  honour* 
Lady  Creigh.  TU  not  believe  it  my  Lord ; — some 
ise  intrigue  has  occupied  your  time. 
Lord  Chan.  No,  upon  my  word  dear  Grace  'tis 

no  such  thing. 
Lady  Creigh.  I'll  not  believe  it  my  Lord  ; — I'll 
i  my  brother  the  Master  of  Glames,  and 
ik  him  to  sue  out  a  divorce  against 
^vx  Lordship. 
[Tftey  wrangle  and  dispute  until  the  Page  em- 

tersy  dressed  in  pagers  attire.'] 
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Phil  the  Page.  My  Lord,  I  come  by  her  Higlh 
ness^8  order 
To  inquire  for  a  maid  of  honour  left 
Asleep  last  night  when  she  departed. 

Lady  Creigh.  What  is  her  name  ?  good 
tell  me  I  pray. 

PhU  the  Page,  [^tfrfe].  'Tis  BeDe  of 
Chester,  my  noble  Lady, 
As  sly  a  pieee  of  woman's  flesh  as  e*er 
Sun  shone  upon. — [^/oi/(/.] — Is  she  still  here 
Lord? 

Lord  Chan.  No  good  youth,  she  left  this  roMi 
Minute  and  a  half  ago. 

Page.  But  I  must  find  her  bjr  her  Highnen*! 
Order,  and  tell  her  to  remain  at  Holyrood 
Until  the  Queen  comes  back  from  Buchan. 

Lady  Creigh.  What  is  her  family  name  ? 

Page.  'Tis  Black  of  BlackchesteV,  near  Lai 
Town  in  Laulherdale ;— as  old  a  house 
As  any  in  the  shire. 

Lord  Chan.  Has  the  Queen  saird,  good  yoi 
can  you  now  tell  ? 

Page.  She  sailM  with  all  her  train  last  night  i 
twelve, 
And  she  is  now  many  a  long  league  from  this. 
But  I  must  down  to  Holyrood  to  see 
If  sweet  Belle  of  Blackchester  is  there. 
lAside."]  Now  I  think  I've  playM  my  roll  full  w( 
[^/lloud.']  Will  your  Lordship  order  Conrade  te 
See  me  past  the  Gate-house  ? 

Lord  Chan.  Old  Conrade,  ho  !— 

I  Enter  Co fiRAfit\ 
See  this  youth  past  the  barrier. 
Lady  Creigh.  Well,  well,  my  Lord,  thisisia*| 

comprehensible. 
Lord  Chan.  'Tis  so  indeed  dear  Grace-'[«farf« 
t/igj — oh  !  let  me  think,— 
Is  the  young  King  still  safe. 

[EtiY  Lord  CiiANeELLOi* 
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fj  Creigh.  I  will  not  yet  believe  him  fidse*^ 
mot  be — he  always  was  so  true. 

hferLiOBO  Chancellor  criidf  Malcolm^ 

A  Ghan,  The  Kine  is  gonei-^a  triGtL!--Ht 
[irict !— they're  foord  mej 
WiOn  daty^  ho ! — sound,  sound  to  arms ! 
f»  bugler. on  duty  sounds  to  armsj  which  is 
'  sJkorUjjf  ^fier  repeated  by  all  the  bugles  in 
^ike  C««<fe-] 
Ihi  casteUaine  Malcolm. 
^  I  will  immediately,  your  Lordship. 
[iS'xfV,  and  returns  with  the  Castbllainb. 


kere  my  Lord. 


Si  Chan.  Search  ev'ry  place  about  the  castle  for 

tixuc ;  he  has  escapM,  and  I  am  ruin'd. 

t^  I  hope  not  so  my  Lord ;  but  ev'ry  search 

Sow  be  made  for  him.  [Exit* 

Chan.  Tm  ruinM  and  undone  ;  my  Lady, 
you  see  ^ 

ibul  trick  play'd  off  to  baffle  me. 
[y  Creigh.  i  fear  it  is  my  Lord,  but  alPs  not 
lost ; 

ave  the  castle,  and  command  a  host 
rallant  men  as  'tween  Tweed  and  Dee. 

[Exeunt* 
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I 

ACT  III.  , 

SCENE  LStirling  Castle  seen  in  tie  SOm 

Enter  the  Goternor  and  Sbcretart,  m 
to  meet  the  King  and  Qvbkv.       \ 

Sec.  I  followed  your  Excellency  out,  to      j 
Deliver  those  letters  a  vidette  brought  J 

With  all  speed  his  horse  could  carry  him  J 
From  Alloa — where  the  Queen  is  arriT*d  i 
With  her  son.        *        ♦        ♦  j 

Gov.  Is  it  possible  Colin  ? — ^has  she  been  J 
Successrul  in  bringing  the  young  King  off,     \ 
In  defiance  of  the  cautiousness 
Of  the  crafty  Chan6ellor  ?  ' 

Sec.  Your  Excellency  knows  I  always  thom 
AVell  of  the  Chancellor — and  wishM  to  be 
A  peace-maker  between  your  Excellency 
And  his  Lordship — and  by  information 
1  have  received,  that  honest  statesman  thought 
It  would  be  disloyal  not  to  trust  th*  Queen, 
And  a  mother  whom  years  had  made  reverM; 
And  impiety  to  hinder  such  good 
And  religious  intentions  : — Therefore, 
His  Lordship  gave  leave  unto  her  Highness 
With  some  servants  to  remain  in  th*  castle,    i 
And  to  transport  her  household  stuff,  and 
Other  necessary  gear,  after  what  manner 
She  pleas'd,  or  to  her  seem'd  meet. 

Gov.  O  noble  Queen  ! — O  excellent  motbcrl 
Colin,  she  shall  have  a  thousand  nobles  i 

For  this  fortnight's  work.      ♦       •      • 

Sec.  In  this  time  she  persuadeth  the  Kin|^ 
(Who  was  most  devoted  to  her,  and  delightN 
To  be  obsequious  to  his  mother,) 
To  conceal  nimself  in  a  wine  case  o*  satk, 
Giv*n  in  a  present  by  the  Chancellor 
ITo  her  Grace's  Highness  for  her  pilgrimigv 
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White  Kirk — thinkings  his  Lordship 
|lld  never  saspect  his  own  present  shoaid 
lUn  suspected  property — and  conveyed 
ro  bare-footed  friars  to  Leith  upon 

iter  horse-^whence  he  was  put  forward 
iter  to  Alloa — and  shortly 
here.        *        *        *        * 
it  was  excellent  to  trust  the  case 
itek  wine  to  two  bare-footed  friars, 
reaching;  celebrity. 

ie»  They  were  the  two  domicians — Father 
iBas,  the  Queen's  confessor^  and  James, 
dbte  King's  favourite. 
pWm  O  this  is  delightful !  what  v^fmux  pas  / 
Mime  is  in  ray  hand  again,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  ^ 
^randjlourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle  drums. 
ip.  The  Queen's  palfrey  leads  the  way, 
|ft  comes  the  King  upon  a  Rothsay  grey. 

tr  the  Queen  and  her  Son,  Princess  Anna- 
|I»I«A,  Lady  RusuLAw,  Friar  Thomas,  and 
IP8ET  Page. 

6ir.  (]  Bowing  three  timesj  with  one  hand  on  his 
'  chest,  and  bonnet  in  the  other."]  A  thousand 
thousand  times  most  welcome, 
land's  most  valued  Queen  ! 
leen.  God  save  your  Excellency  ! — See,  here 

my  Lord 
Gotland's  much  priz'd  King,  shining  in  th' 
am  of  manly  youth.        *  .      *        ♦        * 
4>v«  i  am  his  liighness's  most  devoted 
1  most  humble  servant.      [^Bowing  three  times. 
The  guns  of  Stirling  Castle Jire  in  the  distance 

a  royal  salute.] 
laeen.   Permit  me,  Sir  Alexander,  to  introduce 
IB  youth  to  your  Excellency. — I  owe  him 
ich  for  wise  and  ready  help  be  has  given 
this  state  adventure.        [^Introduces  the  Page. 
sides,  Lord  Governor,  1  have  in  your  name 
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Made  him  a  promise  of  a  handred  ndblet| 
Should  we  succeed  in  this  daj's  business. 

Gov.  It  shall  be  five  your  Grace^  should  jot 
So  say  the  word. 

Queen.  Then  let  it  be  so  Liord  Governor. 

P.  Page.  I  thank  you  noble  Queen  for  all 
kindness ; 
When  your  fortune  is  at  stake,  you  shall 
my  best  service. 

Gov.  But  will  your  Majesty  proceed -unto 
The  castle  ? — A  royal  banquet  waits 
Your  arrival. 

[  Exeunt,  Jlourish  of  trumpets  and  keitle 

Sec.  [^Stopping  the  Page.]  Who  is  that 
with  the  Queen  ? 

P.  Page.  'Tis  Lady  Rushlaw  as  it  does 

^^ec.  Is  she  a  favourite,  can  you  tell  ? 

Page.  O,  that  I  can  Sir,  very  well. 

Sec.  She's  in  favour,  or  is  she  not  ? 

Page.  If  I  told  'twould  be  a  blot. 

Sec.  No  not  to  me,  I'm  secretary. 

Page.  You  manage  things  epistolary.  .         r 

Sec.  Come,  tell  my  boy — here  is  a  noble. 

[Gives  a  noble  to  ike  Pil 

Page.  You  wish  to  get  me  in  a  hoble  ; 
But,  honest  Colin,  here's  my  paw, 

[^Gives  kit 
Great's  the  pow'r  of  Lady  Rushlaw. 
O  I  I've  got  it  very  funny,       [_Lookt  ai  the 
They  call  it  secret  service  money. 


SCENE  U.— Edinburgh  Castle. 
Lord  Chancellor  ii;id  Malcolm* 
Lord  Chan.  Malcolm,   by  this  advantage 
reins  o'  rule 
Are  taken  from  me.    The  King,  remov'd  to! 
Throws  all  his  influence  in  the  Governor's 
Scale.    The  Queen's  trick  is  approv'd,  bb 
ceedings 
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rthenM,  mine  are  weaken'd-^iscoDfirm'd. 
I  hear  he  has  made  proclamations 
De  strongly  worded. 

Enter  a  Warder. 

My  Lord,  the  Governor's  secretary 
o  speak  with  your  Lordship. 
!han.  Let  him  approach. 

ier  the  Governor's  Secretary. 

[y  Lord,  I  have  always  wish'd  to  be 
BHaker  between  you  and  my  master^ 
inder  Livingston  of 
r,  and  I  grieve  to  think  I  have 

rded.     I  am  now  sent  to  say 
force  is  sent  against  your  Ijordship, 
kve  human  blood  I  come  before 
lid  the  surrender  of  this  castle. 
Id  1  prove  unsuccessful,  I  still 
liir  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  you 
ountrj's  sake,  for  I  love  it,  my  Lord^ 
n  any  man  in  it.        *         *         *        • 
Ihan.  I  believe  you  Colin, — I  know  you  are 
r  man  ; — and  when  you  are  sent 
shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
my  answer — Mr  Secretary, 
E^xcellency  the  Governor, 
snder  not  the  tow'rs  of  Edinburgh 
King,  or  any  one  else,  until 
jsty  is  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
with  this  sword  [^draws^  I  will  defend  it 
;  made  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins, 
J  in  cinders  from  this  rock, 
L^hen  my  Lord  1  must  say,  that  a  great 
>wV 

by  the  Governor,  and  the  Queen 
King^s  own  vassals  from  Bute  and  Renfrew 
ge  (and  block  close  up)  this  castle. 
Chan.  Tve  given  my  answer.     As  I  said 
efore, 
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Nobilitj/  to  succour  those  mushrooms^ 
Whose  ambition  with  no  less  could  bepkas^i 
Than  the  government  of  the  whole  realm. 

Lord  Chan.  Disdainful  fellow  i-^'twaswelllM 
Conrade  after  Sir  Alexander's  secretary.  \ 

I  Re-enter    Conrade,    with    the    GoTBBHl 
Secretary,  his  arm  in  a  slingJ]  > 

Colin,  tell  your  master  I  have  something^  ) 

Of  great  note  for  his  own  private  ear,  and 
If  he'll  meet  me  at  Linlithgow  Palace 
With  fifty  followers  each,  in  four  days 
I'll  be  there — and  I  think  we  will  agree 
On  all  points. 

Sec.  1  shall  your  Lordship  ;  and  I'll  lose  not! 
In  bringing  the  Governor  to  Lithgow, 
As  he'll  be  pleas'd  I  know  with  this  reply.' 

Lord  Treasurer's    Office,    Parliament  Squm 
Cardinal  George  Innis*  and  the  AbchbuI 

of  St  Andrew's, 

%.' 

Archb.  I  am  happy  once  more,  myLordCardi 
lunis,  and  Provincial  of  Scotland, 
To  meet  your  eminence  in  our  anciTent 
Alpine  city — you've  been  away  so  long 
On  state  a  Hairs. 

Card.  An;i  am  now  just  return'd,   your  Gf 
Archbishop 
Of  St  Andrews — and  1  wait  to  see 
The  Lord  Treasurer+ — but  1  hear  he's  gone 
With  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  Lithgow  Palace. 
Can  you  inform  me  what  is  going  on 
At  present  'tween  those  men  of  pow'r  and  migb 
In  this  great  state  ?       ♦       •      •       * 

Archb.    I'm  just  return'd  from  St  Andrew 
but  what 
I  know  I  will  relate  unto  your  eminence. 

*  There  is  a  fine  Picture  of  thi§  Cardinal  io  Fleun  M 
He  was  also  Bishop  of  Murray :  it  vas  lent  froin  Sptio. 
t  Lord  Treasurer  Livingston,  the  GoTernor*t  soi* 
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Thomas  wrote  me  thus  : — 

[^Takes  out  a  paper;  reads. 
BO  the  Queen  had  stole  away  her  son 
wise  Lord  Creighton^  and  the  Governor, 
nsy  man,  had  rais'd  ah  army  to 
f^  the  Chancellor  from  Edinburgh's 
AStle-keep — Lord  Creighton  being  now 
rM  of  his  defence  and  pow'r— the  person 

lov'd  young  King, — he  thought  it  prudent   • 

perplexity  to  make  his  wishes 
1  unto  Lord  Douglas,  lieutenant-general 

9late%  and  who  alone  was  able 

Merve  him  in  his  trust  and  dignity. 

18  Earl  very  haughtily  replied, 

118  suit8  presented  by  Sir  Colin 

lell,  his  Lordship's  secretary, — '^  thai 

w  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston 

knaves f  who^  regardless  of  the  public^ 

utedfor  their  private  interests^ 

\ai  in  such  a  struggle  no  blow  should 

t*    For  his  party  he  would  concern  himself 

leither,  but  would  rejoice  ifth^  kingdom 

rid  of  both.^^\ — This  harsh  answer  giv'n 

vise  time,  had  quite  other  effect 

the  Earl  desiga'd ;  for  it  occasioned 

hancellor  and  Governor  to  think 

accommodation  and  of  peace. 

they've  just  made  a  truce  for  some  days, 

L  'tis  two — and  they  have  concluded 

he  safety  of  both  consisteth  in 

mutual  agreement— upon  which 

eys  of  the  castle  were  delivered 

5  King,  who  orders  supper  this  night 

•and  to-morrow  morn,  as  has  been 

mcerted,  confirms  th'  one  in  his  office 

ancellor,  and  the  other  in  that 

jper  or  governor  of  th'  King's  person 

erombie,  p.  319,  from  MS.  records  io  Advocates  Librurj. 
i  Crawford  and  Buchanan. 

S 
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And  state;         •         #         ♦         ♦        • 
And  the  keys  of  the  castle  are  to  be 
RestorM  unto  the  Chancellor*'* 

^Puts  up  ihef0f€r. 

Card.  This  shows  how  able  this  Chancellor  IB 
In  state  affairs,  and  how  unequal  to  him 
Tjords  Livingston  or  Douglas  are. 

Archh.  It  is  most  true  my  Lord.     I  must 
Your  eminence  of  a  promise  long  time 
Made  to  visit  me  at  St  Andrew ^s  this 
Summer,  and  as  I  have  a  vessel  now 
In  port  of  Lpith,  will  your  eminence 
Honour  me  so  far  as  to  accompany 
Me  this  trip  ?  I  shall  be  most  highly  honoured. 

Card.  1  shall  be  most  happy  your  Grace  to  go 
With  you  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  please. 

Archb.  AH  shall  be  ready  for  your  eminence 
By  nine  o'clock.         *         «         ♦         ♦ 

Card.  It  is  agreed  my  Lord  ;  at  nine  o*cl«ck 
Your  Grace  shall  see  me  at  the  pier. 

[  Exeunt 9  severally  bomk 


SCENE  IV.— TVic  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  S 

jindrews. 

Archbishop  ixi2{2  Cardinal* 

Card.  I  hear  your  Grace  has  received  aDotlwr! 
Dispatch  from  Friar  Thomas.         *         * 

Archb.  I  have  your  eminence,  and  I  havebn 
It  in  my  hand  to  read  it  to  you  ;— it  is 
Not  from  Friar  Thomas,  but  his  brother 
Friar  James— they  are  both  doraicians 
Of  the  black  friars  of  Perth,  where  our  late  Kiof « 
Did  end  his  days  by  the  foul  regicide 
Athol,  his  uncle's  hand.     The  dispatch  rum  ibuis 
[/Jeacfi.}— "  My  Lord — I've   now   to  state  uoli 

your  Grace, 
Althoui^li  the  Chancellor  dissembled 
The  aflVont  the  Queen  and  Governor 
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id  pot  Dpon  him,  id  stealing  away 
I  JLine, — yet  be  didn't  forget  th'  injiurj, 
iwatch'd  th*  opportunity  to  resent 
Tt  was  as  foUows  : — Liord  Livingston 

to  Perth  to  hold  a  justice  court; 
^Queen  (who  now  began  to  see  that 

»rd  Chancellor  was  th'  wisest  of  th'  twain) 
liOrd  Creighton  of  th'  opportunity 
id  of  regaining  the  person,  and 
bequently  jthe  authority,  of 
tyoung  Kng 

plrd.  r  think  her  Highness  is  ambo  dexter. 
kchb*  \^ReadiHe\.  ^^  To  be  short,  the  design 
was  so  closely, 
dexterously  carried  on, 
me  morning  as  the  King  was  hunting 
park  of  Stirling, — his  small  retinue 
W  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  body 
too  troopers,  commanded  by 
Chancellor  in  person,  who  carried  him 
Ulinburgh  without  opposition 
ay  sort  from  his  retinue,  or 
reluctance  on  his  Highnesses  part. 
ird.  That  was  a  roland  for  his  oliren 
chb.  [^Reading*']  **  Upon  advice  of  what  had 

happened, 
Governor  was  no  less  out  of  sorts 
I  th'  Lord  Chancellor  was,  when  he  was  trickM 
le  same  way.    At  length  he  has  taken 
ty  and  began  to  think  what  remedy 
pply  to  the  present  misfortune  ; 
news  that  his  own  strength  is  not  sufficient 
Dst  the  Chancellor,  when  countenanced, 
ow  he  is,  by  the  authority 
le  King, — and  therefore  intends  what  is 
linly  most  expedient  for  himself 
the  public — for  wisely  considering 
:  th'  Governor  could  not  more  probably 
d  his  ground  amidst  so  many  drawbacks 
lout  him,  than  he  had  done  without  th*  joint 
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Assistance  of  the  Chancellor — concluded 

Him  capable  of  being  nrrought  upon, 

And  brought  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

And  now  your  eminence  hear  what  toucheth 

You — as  Bishop  Layton  of  Aberdeen 

Is  in  Edinburgn,  he  wishes  Cardinal 

Innis  to  come  to  Edinburgh  to  try 

To  negociate  this  affair, — and  as 

He  knows  his  eminence  is  now  with  you,  * 

He  begs  you  would  in  his  name  solicit 

His  Lordship  to  lose  no  time  in  coming 

To  town  about  this  state  affair." 

Card.  1  certainly  must  go  and  see  what  can 
Be  done  to  bring  those  two  contending  parties 
To  proper  terms  ; — for  as  long  as  the  Queen 
First  sides  with  one,  and  then  the  other, 
All  must  go  wrong  of  Scotland's  rule. 

Archb.  *Tis  wisely  determined  my  liord. 

[Em 

SCENJ5  y.—Holj/rood  Palace. 
The  Queen ^,  Princess  Annauella,  amdlMi 

RUSHLAW. 

Queen.  [Gives  Lady  Rushlaw  a  letter,^  ^ 
your  Ladyship  be  so  good  as  read 
That  dispatch  ?  my  eyes  are  not  so  good  as 
They  have  been  ; — it  is  from  Friar  James. 

Lady  Rush.   With   much   pleasure,  illustrif 
Queen.  [Opens  the  letter  and  r«« 

^^  INladam,  as  I  told  your  Highness  in  my  last, 
The  Governor  having  consulted  Cardinal 
Innis  and  Bishop  Layton,  those  two  prelates 
(As  he  expected)  brought  both  parties  to 
A  personal  conference  in  the  high  church 
Of  Edinbnrj^h^and  finding  them  pliable 
Unto  reason  and  equity,  at  length 
Effected  au  entire  reconciliation 
Between  them —       *      *       •      * 

*  Some  writers  call  her  Queen  Joana,  at  well  ai  J«d^ 
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QneeD.  I  thank  my  God  it  is  come  to  this ! 

rour  estate  would  have  been  sadly  maurd, 

id  civil  discord  rais'd  her  banner  in 

iriovM  son's  kingdom.      ♦      * 

Lady  Rush.    The  letter    thus  proceeds    your 

Majesty :— ^ 
EJ6on  condition  that  both  should  continue 
the  ministry — and  the  King  stay  at 
finburgh  as  in  the  beginning 
'Ibis  reign— but  sometimes  to  go  to  hunt 
«8tirling— and  those  changes  to  be  fix'd 
f  the  young  King  himself,  or  his  reverenc'd 
lUier  Queen  Jane — and  when  those  changes 
Ipre  made,  the  escort  to  be  reliev'd 
jLiinlithgow  Palace.'*      *      *      • 
Queen!  But,  Liady  Rushlaw,  here  is  another 
l^iatch   from    my   quick-sighted    friend.    Friar 

Thomas ; 
m  your  Ladyship  have  the  goodness  to 
Mid  it. 
Lady  Rush.  [^Reads.J  It  begins  with  stating  the 

death  of 
le  Earl  of  Douglas  at  Lesterrigg*, 
lATing  behind  him  a  son  nam'd  William. 
Queen.  \es,  1  know  this  youth — he  is  as  fiery 
id  ambitious  as  his  father  was. 
Lady  Rush.   Yes  your  Highness,  and  you  may 

say  as 
Iprudent  too  ;— but  here  comes  some  one. 

Enter  Phil  the  Page. 

9d  Page.  The  Friar  Janiest  does  wish  to  sec, 

l^reat  Queen,  now  your  Majesty. 

e  says  he*s  something  to  impart 

e  cannot  trust  to  pagers  art, 

ui  wishes  much  your  Grace  to  see, 

nd  asks  it  as  a  courtesy. 

•  14S9. 

Theie  friars,  by  placing  this  page  about  the  Quetn,  kaew 
all  that  was  goiog  forward. 
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Queen.'  Then  show  him  up,  my  trusty  pa^. 

[Exit  iht  id  Pao«. 
Something  extraordinary  must  liave 
Happened,  as  I  told  the  friar  to  lose 
No  time,  when  any  thing  of  note  took  place, 
To  come  himself  to  Holyrood. 

Enter  Friar  James. 

F.  James.  My  humble  duty  attend  your  GraceV 
Majesty  this  day. — Protect  us  heaven  ! 

Queen.  What  has  happened  Friar  James?  speik 

out ! 
F.  James.   'Tis  you,  I  ask  great  Queen  wM^ 
has  happenM  ; 
Is  the  report  true  which  I  have  heard  ?  if  so, . . 
Oh  !  do  great  Queen  entrust  it  to  me  that 
1  may  provide  for  your  safety. 
Queen.  What  do  you  allude  to  holy  friar  ? 
F.  James.  Your  Grace*s  marriage 
With  Sir  James  Stuart,  son  of  Lord  JLorn, 
Sometimes  callM  the  Black  Knight 
Of  Lorn,  and  sometimes  Master  of  that  Ilk. 

Enter  the  Black  Knight. 

B.  Knight.  Here  am  I  Sir  Friar  to  answer  you; 
1  am  now  her  Highnesses  husband,  and  I  fear 
Neither  Chancellor  nor  Governor,— what 
Can  they  do  to  me  ? 

F.  James.  Do — Sir  Knight,  why  they  can  put* 
you  in  the  Bass, 
And  keep  you  there  as  long's  they  choose,  wilhoul 
Society,  save  cormorants  and  wild  geese,  ,. 

To  cure  you  of  this  wild  goose  chace  you've  niadeijf 

B.  Knight.  Sir  friar,  I  w  ill  not  hear  this  language 
From  any  man. 

F.  James.  This  is  not  well ;  Sir  Kniglit  }ouil 
^oon  have  cause 
To  rue  this  work,  and  if  you  do  not 
Remove  the  Queen  and  yourself  unto 
Some  place  of  safety,  you  will  soon  find 
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wcNrds  will  be  followed  by  a  troop  of  rojal 

ii  archers, 

piTey  you  to  some  bastile  house 

jfafety  of  your  person,  and  to  punish 

i;for  wedding  the  Queen  mother,  without 

nusion  of  the  Governori  under  the 

l^aeal^  of  Scotland.    Great  Princess, 

pe  to  convey  you  and  friends  to 

Uaw  Oastle,  lieyond  high  Soutra-hill, 

^edilv  I  know  the  archers  will 

ppre— 1  saw  the  warrant.    'Tis  known 

[To  the  Black  Knight^ 
gjipuirrisd  her  not  so  much  for  love  of 

Eerson  as  her  dowry ;  as  of  ambition 
r  means  intending  to  reach  unto 
^government  of  the  state,  and  get  into 
r  custody  the  person  of  the  King. 
.  Knight.  I  tell  thee  friar,  1*11  not  budge  a 

hob  naiFs-breadth 
n  this  palace  of  Holyrood  ;  'tis  mine 
ile  the  mng  is  in  tutorage,  and  they 
s  not  move  me  from  this  spot ;  if  they  tried, 
;ut  their  foul  mouthM  throats  from  ear  to  ear. 
.  James.  How  little  they  fear  that  threat !  but 

your  Highness, 
ve  your  palfrey  at  the  gate,  and  escort 
d  ;  in  three  hours  you'll  be  at  Rushlaw, 
r  Channelkirk — and  there  you  need  net  fear 
I  Governor,  nor  Chancellor,  nor  Keeper 
he  Bass.        ♦        *        ♦        • 

[To  the  Black  Knight. 
ides  Sir  Knight,  the  Governor  does  know 
I  well  the  young  Earl  of  Douglas  was 
I  first  mover  in  this  affair,  and  he 
31  suffer  for  it— *and  now  your  Majesty 
r  Rushlaw  Castle— on  the  spur, 
tueen.  It  is  better  to  have  one's  liberty  to  pass^ 
■an  to  be  mewM  upon  the  wild  Bass ; 
SBothing  but  North  Berwick  Law, 
kd  hills  of  Fife,  and  Isle  of  May  ; 
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The  guide  does  always  lead  the  way  *< 

♦        *        ♦        ♦        ♦         Good  Friar. 

F.  James.  Sir  Knight  will  you  go  wilh  ua?    'J 

B.  Knight.    No,  not  from  Holyropd  ;  no  m 

now  dare  .^j 

Remove  me. *Ti8  mine  I  say  !  [^^^>*4l| 

F.  James.   Vou'll  soon  see  I'm   no  false  pH 

phet — this  way. 
lExit    Friar    bowings    and  followed  hglk 
QuBEN,  Princess  Anmabblla,  and 

RUSHLAW.J 


Enter  the  Queen's  merry  Page,  Phii 

P.  Page.  O  brave  Sir  Knight,  the  Queen  haitfvi 
To  you  Sir — me — with  good  intent^ 
To  pray  that  you  will  go  with  speed  | 

To  Rushlaw  Castle,  as  indeed 
The  archers  soon  will  take  you  hence, 
As  now  you  can  have  no  pretence 
To  stay  in  Holyrood  a  day, 
And  this  she  sent  me  Sir  to  say* 

B.  Knight.  Go  tell  her  boy,  none  now  dare 
Me  from  this  house  if  Tm  awake. 

Page.  You  soon  will  see  the  archers  come, 
And  take  you  hence  'thout  beat  of  drum. 

B.  Knight.  Away  1  away !  you  funny  boyi 
No  one  from  hence  shall  me  decoy. 

Page.  Adieu  Sir  Knight,  you  soon  shall  pasi» 
Your  days  and  nights  high  on  the  Bass. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  'tis  a  fine  play.  [£xf<  PiOl^ 

B.  Knight.   Take  me  from  my  Palace  of  Mf 
rood !  j 

Let  me  see  the  man  who  dare  attempt  such 
A  procedure,  Td  make  mincM  meat  of  him. 

Enter  an  Exempt*  and  a  body  o/ Archlii* 

Exempt.    Sir  Knight,  a  warrant  from  the  Go* 
vernor 

*  Au  eiempt  is  a  coruet  of  rojal  arcbcri,  or  life  gu<*idi 
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Hnr  kiogdom  to  shdt  you  up  in  the 

l^n  of  the  Bass ;  and  one  against  the  Qaeen, 
enter'd  the  holy  bonds 
without  his  permission^ 
obtainM  under  the  great  seal 

reblm.    Pray  where's  the  Qa6eAl 
rKnicht.  IDrawing  his  smord.2  She's  gone 
to  Ziapland  to  cool  her  heels* 

liBttipt.  And  you'll  soon  go,  Sir  Knight,  wheto 

P  you  will  cool 

k  lieels,  and  temper  too,  for  this  stolen  march 

|l  on  the  state. 

l^finight.  Stand  off,  sir  Soldier  l-w 

ffk  rushes  on  the  ExsMPT-HAtf^  JigAf-Htftr 

''    officer  disarms  him.'] 

ihtion  I  I  am  ruinM  ! 

tempt.  [^Gives  him  his  sword  again*'}  Not  so 

^  braye  knight ;  a  short  imprisonment 

form's  sake — it  can't  be  more— la  flea  bite 

Fman  of  steel  like  you — 

We  your  friendship. 

k  Knight.  Thou'rt  a  brave  fellow ;  1  love  thee 
for 

forting  me  at  this  time,  and  giving 

k  my  sword  ;^ead  on,  I  foUow-^you  have 

honourable  consideration. 

?iles  of  Archers  are  put  before  and  behind 
the  Black  Knight,  and  exeunt — the  Ex- 
empt places  himself  in  the  rear^  and  fol* 
lows  them  out.^ 

3ENE  Yl.—Rushlaw  Castle^  Berwickshire. 

tf  the  QuBEN,  Lady  Rushlaw,  and  merry 

Page. 

toeen.  Felicius^  could  you  not  prevail  on 
husband,  the  Black  Knight  of  JLorn,  to  come 
Qg  with  you  ? 

^ige.  No  your  Highness ;  I  reinainM  ev'n  until 
t  archers  took  hioi  into  charge. 
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Queen.  Did  he  submit,  or  did  he  resist  their 
Orders  ? — 

Page.  He  did  ref^ist  until  th'  exempt  of  th*gnfd 
Disarmed  him.  The  Black  Knight  was  not  so  good 
A  swordsman  as  the  officer.  'H 

Queen.  Did  th^  exempt  enquire  for  me  ?  *^'l 

Page.  Yes  your  Highness  he  did,  and  said hebif  j 
A  warrant  out  against  your  Majesty. 

Queen.  Ah  1  I  did  not  expect  this— -and  when  'j 
Did  be  say  I  was  gone  ? 

Page.  To  Lapland — and  all  the  household  hearii 
This  did  say  the  same. 

Queen.  And  where  have  they  taken  him  to  ? 

Page.  Unto  the  Bass,  as  they  did  say,  to  cool 
His  heels. 

Queen.    'Tis  more  like  to  cool  his  head  wmL\ 
temper. 

Enter  one  o/Lady  Rushlaw*8  Seryanti. 

Serv.  The  Laird  of  Earnclough  your  Ladysbif 
Lady  Rush.    Have  1  your  Highnesses  leave  It' 
admit 

The  laird a  neighbour  up  the  water.* 

Queen.  Undoubtedly  my  Lady,  but  do  not 
Say  who  I  am. 

Lady  Rush.  Not  for  the  world ; — let  the  IwA, 
come  in. 

Enter  the  Laird  o/Earnclough. 

Laird.    I   am    happy   once   more   to  see  }Oir 
La'ship 
In  your  ancient  Castle  of  Rushlaw  ; 
And  1  come  to  offer  you  my  respects  and  duty. 

Lady  Rush.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  laird  j—M 
what  news 
Have  you  brought  ? — have  you  been  in  Edinbur^ 
These  some  days  back  ? 

Laird.  Yes  your  Ladyship,  and  I  have  heard 
Strange  news  in  tk'  ancient  city. 

*  In  the  higher  country  in  Lamiuermoor. 
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lady  Rash.  What  is  it  laird  ?  this  lady  and 
myself 

Id  wish  to  know  it. 

ird.  The  numbers  who  flockM  to  Edinburgh^ 
len  the  new  Parliament  sat  for 
Mbressing  the  public  disorders 
Itoasioned  by  the  l^arl  of  Douglas, 
jEfUB  incredible,  demanding  vengeance 
|r  the  murder  of  their  relations, 
rthe  plunder  of  their  estates — till,  by 
he  multiplicity  of  their  complaints, 
iey  became  without  remedy.     Lietters 
fmre  written  to  him,  requesting  him  to 
bnour  them  with  his  company — he  would- 
lAige  not  only  them  but  bis  country. 
f|8  lettpr  wrought  wonderfully  on 

Earl's  mind,  by  nature  and  years  desirous 
glory  and  preferment,  and  believing 
juily  that  which  was  plausible 
phis  hopes; — his  friends,  who  now  began. 
P  promise  to  themselves,  by  this  chan£re 
i|f  their  Lord's  fortune,  a  change  of  office? 
1  the  state,  persuade  him  likewise  to  go 
*o  Parliament ;  and  they  anticipated 
?he  certainty  of  his  progress.*     The 

fcncellor,  when  he  understood  he  was 
>n  his  way,  rode  forth  of  Edinburgh 
*o  meet  him  ;  and  by  many  obsequious 
Sompliments  and  friendly  blandishments, 
Jlur'd  and  drew  him  to  his  castle 
^f  Creighton,  which  was  in  his  way,  where  some 
lays  he  rested  and  was  honourably 
lOtertainM.     Amongst  many  admonitions, 
le  told  him  that  the  greatness  of  a  subject 
Consisted  in  due  obedience  to 
lis  Prince,  whom  he  should  acknowledge 
Do  be  his  lord  and  master 
Queen.  That  is  certainly  most  true  and  just. 

*  ProiDotioo. 
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Laird.  It  is  so  ma'am ;  but  I  must  go  on  tonjt 
The  Chancellor  told  Lord  Douglas  that 
He  should  make  proof  of  bis  power  not  in  exceu 
And  riot,  and  pride  of  his  ancient  bonours, 
But  in  bounty  and  religious  charity 
Towards  his  countrymen.     The  Earl,  of  a 
Good  inclination,  took  in  good  part  this 
Advertisement,  thinking  he  spoke  as 
He  thought,  and  (perhaps)  so  he  did,  for 
He  had  not  yet  put  on  his  double  visage, 
And  promisM  to  repair  what  offences 
By  youth  or  indiscretion  had  escaped  him. 
Thus  the  Chancellor  accompanied  him 
And  his  brother  David  to  Edinburgh. 

Queen.  So  laird,  you  have  found  out  that  Ike 
Chancellor 
Has  a  double  visage, — ^have  you  ? 

Laird.  We'll  say  no  more  of  that  lady,  for  hdj 
Rushlaw  will  be  angry  with  you  if  you 
Say  aught  against  the  Chancellor. 

Queen.  Perhaps  she  may,  but  go  on  laird. 

Laird.  But  to  resume  : — He  had  notlong  stayed, 
When  the  frequent  meetings,  many  secret 
Conferences  of  the  Governor  and 
Chancellor,  bred  a  great  suspicion 
In  some  of  the  Earl's  friends  that  lurking 
Was  a  plotting  to  entrap  him — that  small 
Trust  should  be  put  in  reconcilM  enemies, 
And  his  many  courtesies  and  exceeding 
Favours  were  to  be  suspected.     Hereupon, 
Counsel  is  given  the  Earl  to  return  home. 
And  to  leave  off  private  meetings  with  them. 

Queen.  That  were  good  counsel,  for  he  has  not 
head 
To  cope  with  them      *      ♦      truly.       *      * 

Laird.  Others  entreat  him  not  to  enter  th*ciii»l^ 
Of  Edinburgh  at  all ; — or  if  he  should, 
To  dismiss  his  brother  David,  and  to  keep 
Themselves  scattered  that  they  might  not  be 
Inclosed  in  one  corby  liole, — as  upon  his 
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ith  bed  their  good  father  had  instructed        « 
1  admonishM  them  to  do.     The  Earl  took 
hi  coonsel  in  an  evil  part,  saying, 
mi  families  never  wanted  turbuleni 
endsy  to  whom  common  confusions  served 
tall  1/ for  steps  to  enlarge  their  states^ 
ten  peace  sendeth  the  most  part  of  t htm  home 
live  private  men — and  they  car^d  not  what 
une  lay  upon  their  chiefs  at  any  time. 

♦  *        And  so  it  stood ;  all  knew  well 
ith  ibeir  own  conyenience,  that  the  pretence 
bis  departure  would  be  worse  than 

0  departure  itself,  and  that  he  would 
obnoxious  to  worse  surmises, 

d  more  miserable  mistakings,  by 
fng  away  than  if  he  had  never 
pear'd.     Those  suspicions  he  requested 
torn  to  suppress— for  to  suspect  causelessly, 
tCead  of  imagining  wrong,  returned 
real  injury — ^and  being  known, 
ould   be  the  means  to  breed  new   misunder- 
standings, 
id  break  their  new  made  friendship, 
lus  blind-folded  by  destiny,  and  then 
icompanied  by  some  of  his  dearest 
lends,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
'Cumbernauld^,  and  in  solemn  pomp 
ith  his  brother  he  enterM  Edinburgh 
istlet,— the  rest  of  his  train  were  thrust  out— 
1th  sad  countenances  and  distrusting  hearts 
atter'd  themselves  o'er  the  town. 
Queen.  The  Governor  was  too  cunning  for  him 

1  last— in  which  the  Chancellor  shared. 

Laird.  I  fear  so  Madam.     The  Governor  (that 
be  envy  might  be  divided  and  sharM)  made 
11  seem  to  be  done  by  an  universal 
oosent;  with  a  ceremonious  welcome, 

*  Sir  Allan  Lather  was  fortuoately  for  him  abseot. 

t  Thelg4th  of  NoYember. 
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And  such  as  hate  and  emulation  could 
Suffer  to  be  temperM  together,  did 
Meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  the  Kinff- 
Whose  table  he  was  set  to  dine-— nrhicn  faTOun 
TurnM  the  easy  heart  of  the  youn?  Earl  so 
Soft  and  relenting,  that  he  wishM  he  had 
Sooner  come  to  court.  ■ 

Queen.  I  fear  me  much  he  came  to  court  too  ndij 
For  his  well-doing ;— he  knows  those  statesmei  j 
Not.— Poor  young  Lord  !  J 

Laird.  You  seem  Madam  to  know  somethingil 
th^  court. 
Mayhap  Lady,  you  have  been  there  for 
Some  day  or  two  ? 

Queen,  Aye,  for  many  daysffood  laird. 

Laird.  But  to  continue :— T^e  Earl  challenged 
Himself  of  his  mistrustful  thoughts ;  but  more 
His  mistrustful  friends,  whose  presence 
He  could  have  desirM  to  be  witnesses 
Against  themselves.     The  counsel  given  him 
At  Creighton  Castle,  by  obsequiousness 
He  resoTveth  to  thank  :  the  Kin^^s  benign 
Aspect,  and  courtesies  of  the  rulers, 
Had  advanced  him  to  the  highest  degree 
Of  honour. 

Queen.  Ah  !  I  fear  the  result,  those  craflv  rulm 
Were  onlv  hood-winking  this  poor  young  tiarl. 

Laird.  Vou  speak  as  if  you  knew  them  Lady; 
Perhaps  you're  kin  of  their's. 

Queen.  Say  on  good  laird,  1  lon^  to  hear  theeal 
Of  this  day's  feast ;  'twould  have  been  better 
Had  it  been  a  fast  for  this  Douglas  Lord 
I  true.     Earnclough,  don't  you  think  as  I  do? 

Laird.  You  say  now  well  Lady,  and  that  loolicr 
Yours  denotes  a  higher  rank  than  1 
At  first  did  think  beiong'd  to  you. 

Queen.    It   may    be   so    good   laird — but  now 
proceed. 

Laird.  Well  then,  you  do  foresee  good  I^ady 
That  some  sad  event  was  brooding — well  daut* 
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[ou  are  right — now  berets -th*  instability 
tf  fortune  : — Amidst  these  entertainmei;itS9 
lear  the  end  of  the  banquet,  a  buWs  head) 
isign  of  present  death  (we  know)  is  set 
pawn  before  him— at  which  awful  sight^ 
jl  horror  and  aghast  he  leapt  from  table ; 
Wt  this  did  little  avail  him«-he  had 
IP  powV,  for  he  was  seiz'd  upon  by  arra^d 
|pn,  who,  rushing  out  of  a  tyring  house, 

'  him  to  the  outer  court  of  th'  castle,* 

ithin  the  Gate-house,  not  regarding  th'  plaints, 

tears,  or  cries  of  the  youthful  King,  who 
'HifuUy  mournM  to  see  him  girt  with  cords. 
Queen.  There  was  a  noble  spirit !  he  detested 
the  foul  deed  they  were  then  about ! 
|C  Liaird«  That  he  did  kind  Lady— but  he  could  not 
KiTe  him,  or  his  brother  David,  or  Sir 
Malcolm  Fleming,  his  constant  steady  friend 
find  co-partner  of  his  fortunes — their 
Oeads^  and  all  ambitious  thoughts  were  thus 
Cut  oflF. 

Queen.  Alas  !  alas  !  the  son  of  the  brave  Lord 
Douglas,  that  immortal  hero  who  fought 
And  bled  at  Clievy-Chace,  by  Otterburn, 
And  of  Lady  Douglas  whose  arm  was  broke  at 
p  Perth,  having 

Laird.  The  same,  the  same,  ^reat  Lady; — 1  was 
"3^00  at  Chevy-Chace's  bloody  held — alas  ! 
And  rode  a  private  gentleman  in  the 
Hothsay  Greys.     With  this  great  blow  of  state, 
The  Parliament  (then  sitting)  broke  up, 
lieaving  grief,  terror,  and  astonishment 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  who 
Ever  hated  tir  actors  of  this  vile  deed. 

Queen.  O !    well — O  !   well  they  might ;  'twas 
base  indeed ! 

Laird.  You  speak  well  Lady ;  I  must  have  seen 
You,  sure  1  think,  somewhere  ;  I  sometimes 

• 

*  ll  was  Ibe  back  quadrangle  of  the  Palace  in  the  Cattle. 
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Go  unto  the  castle,— my  son  is  gentleman 
Flaff  master,  an  honourable  office,  | 

And  fire  beacon  keeper  on  % 

The  keep        *        *        a  handsome  youth,    h 

Queen.  Mayhap  you  have ;  but  now  proeM 

without  *\ 

Delay,  with  the  remainder  of  this  news.         J| 

Laird.  William  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Usbm 
David  being  taken  ofiT,  the  Baron  I 

Of  Abercorn,  their  uncle,  succeeds  to  *; 

The  earldom,  who  by  reason  of  his  stature 
And  corpulency  is  nam'd  James  le  Gross* 

Queen.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Laird.  He  has  no  vice,  or  heroical  virtue, 
And  he  is  advancM  in  years,  and  cannot, 
From  his  habits,  be  a  long  liver ; — he  has 
Seven  sons,  the  eldest  married  by  dispensation, 
(From  Pope  Ugenius  the  fourth,  who  was 
In  Scotland  as  legate,  ^neas  Sylvius  by  name) 
Some  say  without  it,        ♦        *        ♦ 
To  Beatrice,  the  only  sister  of  the  lately 
Murder'd  Earl,  his  brother  William's  son,  czWi 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  who  has  fine  fortus 
Now  the  Earl  and  his  brother  are  no  more. 

Queen.   What  are  they  laird  ? 

Laird.  I  have  heard,  the  lands   not  'tailM 
Galloway, 
Annandale,  Belvenv,  and  Ormond,  now 
Falling  from  the  heirs-male  to  be  her  portion. 

Queen.  This  marriage  1  have  heard  was  ffltt 
blam'd, 
And  cried  out  upon  by  th'  Earl  of  Angus, 
Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dalkeilh,  and  other 
Gentlemen  of  Douglas  name  ;  not,  as  they 
Give  out,  videlicet,  for  the  prcpinquitv 
Cf  blood, — being  between  cousin-germans, 
But  that  so  easy  a  purchase  was  taken 
Out  of  their  arms.         «         «         ** 
Laird.  Yes  Lady,  you  are  right.     They  IiadJ 
wavs 


lowed  the  King,  and  procurM  prohibitions 
the  marriage  ;  but  the  present  Master 
Oouglas,  with  spur-like  baste,  when  he  had 
|lin*d  the  Pope^s  permission,  advanced 
iieelebration  of  it,  and  upon 
lUday,  vriiiek  ^be  common  people  (always 

Eititious)  prognosticate  to  be 
Of,  and  to  be  followed  by  some 
etit ;— and  now  tber  say  their 
Ignostications  are  fulfiird. 
jaeen.  In-this  ease  it  surely  has  thai  aspect, 
.  it  all  proceeded  from  their  own 
ire  to  possess  the  lands  the  Lady  Imd. 
(ftird.  But  1  surely  have  seen  you.  Lady,  some- 

where« 
neen.  Perhaps  jou  saw  the  late  -King;  enter 
tknd. 

wrd.  Yes  I  did  ;  1  saw  him  ride  over 
taa-bill. 

[been.  The  Cardinal  of  Beaufort  was  on  his 
bt— 1  was  on  his  left. 

ftird.  Impossible  Lady  !  that  was  the  Queen, 
\  lovely  Jane  of  Somerset. 
ueen.  I  was  on  his  left, 
^ird.  {^Falling  on  his  knees.'}  O!  the  Queen  I 

the  Queen  !  forgive  your  subject 
all  the  liberties  I've  this  day  taken, 
blame  Lady  Rushlaw  for  not  teilintj: 
who  I  spoke  to.     Forgive  !  forgive  ! 
jiieen.  There's  nothing  to  forgive. 

{^Raising  him* 
Tve  not  offended,  but  have  much  obliged  ; 
lilst  I  am  here,  you  can  obtain  me 
»rmation — but  on  your  life  do  not  say 
5  Queen  is  here.* 

The  LiirJs  of  Rarticlouo^h  w-erc  always  caliM  ihu  QueenV 
iful  lainU.  They  hml  another  estate  in  Bi'r.wick shire, 
B  milas  distani,  call'd  EarnsUtr,  not  far  froiu  Greenlaw. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Interior  ofLinlUhgow  Pidua.  M 

The  Ring  solus.  , 

R.  James.  It  is. now  high  time  I  should 
Myself  out  of  the  years  of  minority, 
And  take  upon  myself  lh*.administration 
Of  affairs.     I  shall  make  this  known  unto 
The  Governor  and  Chancellor,  they  seem 
By  tJ^eir  constant  disagreement  to.  mismanage 
Every  thing, — and  they  have  imprisoned  my 
Mother  in  btirling  Castle  for  .marrying 
The  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman.     This 
Is  not  to  be  borne — 

lEnter  the  Earl  of  Huht 
Well  my  good  cousin, .Lord  of  Huntley, 
The  young  Lord  Douglas  is  beginning  to 
Give  U3  trouble — he  is'as  ajnbitious. 
Factious,  subtile,  and  vindictive  as  his  uncle. 

Lord  Hunt.  What — your  Majesty — is  Jameii 
cOrpss  dead  ? 

K.  James.  Aye  thathe  is— and  I  am  sorry  ibr 
He  was  a  good  man,  but  this  son  of  his 
Is  as  tro.uUesome  as  his  uncle,  whom 
The  Chancellor  took  off  in  so  improper 
A  way — while  he  was  dining  at  my  table. 
In  our  princely  caslle  of  Edinburgh.     But 
This  nephew,  the  new  lord,-^is  as  prompt  in 
Th'  execution  of  his  enterprises. 
And  liberal— *and  (ar  from  the  dor-mouse 
Humours  of  his  father — he  begj^ins  now 
To  think  neither  himself  nor  his  kindred 
Are  safe — if  the  death  of  his  uncle,  wrought  by 
The  two  rulers,  remains  -unreveng'd. 

Lord  Hunt.  This  is  bad  your  Majesty ;  but  whatii 
To  be  done— in  this  crisis  ? 
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ft.  James.  Why,  I  must  take  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment 
|i  my  own  hand, — and  then  one  ruler  is 
ivre  prompt  in  action  than  two. 
kiord  Hunt.  You  are  right  in  that  your  Majesty, 
H  then  those  jarring  feuds  mil  have  an  end. 
IL  James.  And  this  revenge,  the  young  Lord 
![      Douglas,  since 
PtaBnot  (openly  without  troubling  the 
mon  peace  of  the  country)  bring  to  pass, 
laboureth  by  secret  and  unbragious  ways 
do  so— by  procuring  afar  off 
bedience  to  their  decrees,  and 
mpt  of  their  authority.     He  employs 

B  much  below  him  in  rank,  blood,  and  friendship, 
familiarity ;  who  after 
Ij  fashion — grudging,  repining, 
l^plaining  of  the  present  form  of 
iremment,  or  aggravations  supposed, 
Hnoaginary  wrongs^-are  supported 
f  him«»his  houses  he  makes  places  of 
rfuge  for  distressed  malcontents — one  John 
frmack  of  Athol  (who  set  on  by  the  motion 
!lx>rd  Douglas,)  essayM,  with  a  great  number 

tutlaws,  to  hinder  the  execution 
malefactor,  and  to  take  him 
^main  force  from  the  sheriff  of  Perth 
illiam  Ruthven*),  but  he  perishM  in 
he  enterprise.     1  appointed  Robert 
HDpil  of  Falwood  to  be  chief  governor 
rDunbarton — but  he  was  kill'd  by  Patrick 
albraitht,  a  partizan  of  Lord  Douglas V, 
nd  to  save  his  person,  and  to  justify 
he  treason  and  murder,  flieth  to 
he  Earl — by  whom  he  is  protected — 
vtwithstanding  the  many  informations 
iven  in  against  him  at  court. 

*  AiKestor  of  the  EarU  of  Rulbven. 
t  Major  Galbraith  in  WaTcrley. 
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Lord  Hunt,  if  your  Majesty  piiti  up  nitk  tl 
by  St  Magnus 
You  are  much  to  blame. 

Enter  a  Page  o/Boiroua. 

Page.  The  Earl  of  Dottckui  your  llajesljr. 
K.  James.  The  Earl  ofDM^  I  [SimU] 

is  extraordinary. 
Lord  Hunt.  It  is  ifldeed-^Ht  iinr  ^1  thai 

Majesty 
Must  certainly  see  him. 

K.James.  Shew  him  «|p.    -{^Esii^AQ^ 

E filer  the  Earl  q/Dodglas,  and  throws  himi 

at  his  Majesty* sfeei. 

Lord  Doug.    Most  noble  Kiog,  I  know  1 

greatly 
<)flended — but  great  as  my  offences  are. 
Still  greater  is  your  nercy— -graciously 
Porgive  the  transgressions  otyour  sulgect, 
Who  has  voluntarily  given  himself  up 
Into  your  power— and  1  solemnly  promise 
Tliat'  I  shall  ever  after  set  a  pattern 
Of  duty  and  loyalty  to  all  thVrest 
Of  your  Majesty's  subjects. 

K.  James.  My  Lord  of  Douglas,  allhough  I 

aware 
You  have  committed  great  misdeeds,  I  will 
Ascribe  them  all  to  youth  and  evil  councillon; 
And  as  1  find  that  you  insist  on  no 
Terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  as  you  have 
Unconditionally  put  yourself 
In  my  power — i  not  only  grant  this  request, 
But  1  will  receive  you. in  a  friendly 
Manner  whenever  you  come  to  court. 

Lord  Doug.  £Ii*sing.^    Accept  my  most  u** 

bounded  gratitude 
Your  Majesty— none  of  your  subjects  shall 
Be  more  devoted  to  you  than  1  shall. 
K.  James.  Be  it  so  Lord  DougUis,  I  rejoice  (• 

hear  it— 


yd  Huntley  ifair*  cunot  be  a  better  time 
■a  tbts- 1'  «fUiouiic^  unto  the  Gavepnor 
r  deterntUMt>(N»  that  o»r  minority 
it  an  end.    Sir  Alexander  is 
Ibis  palate  at  tiiis  time ;  you  my  L^Mrd 
$t  a  powev  ei  akba  «iI  Huntley  Castle, 
$r  LaMther*.  »Dd  Boine  i»  your  train  this  day- 
id  Douj[;la^  bais  many  trooipers  with  him, 
|baoiii€t  tikousanda^  w^  the  Carron  side-— 
f. force  b  strong  at  Alloa--<-will  you 
pn  Earls  wait  oa  high  Sir  Alexander, 
ll  tell  his  Excel leaey  thai  he  must  new 

fthis  key  of  office— or  rather,  Lord 
ley  wiil  yoB  bear  to  him  our  wishes 
Hhwith  to  see  him  here  in  th^  gallery, 
lird;  U«uit^  Most  willingly  your  Majesty  ;  Uis 

most 
It  you  DOW  should  take  th*  reiim  of  rule 
ycNiit  own  hmndy^and  I*U  support  you  with 
iriaKrsy-«-iiii  Ufe  or  death  to  have  your  own. 
(fprd  Doug.  And  I^  my  Lord)  will  back  you 

with  my.lads 
Douglas-dale-— why  should  your  Majesty 

[^Exii  Lord  Huntlet. 
m  b«ve  orders  ft'om  any  one  ?— you  are 
-age  to  rale  this  great  estate,  which  has 
'  discord,  and  internal  broils,  been  far 
10  long  torn  to  pieces  by  those  contending 
ictionaries. 
K.- James.  He  shall,  Lord  Douglas,  now  give  up 

the  rule 
fmy  affairs  to  me  ;— he  lias  in&tilted 
lie  dowager  Queen  by  making  her  a  prisoner. 
[^Entcr  Sir  Alexander  Livingston  and  the 

Earl  of  Huntley.] 
ir  Alexander,  I  just  wa.s  remarking 
'»  Lord  Douglas,  that  you've  much  insulted 
'he  widow  of  my  father,  Queen  Jane, 
ind  you  cannot  insult  that  great  King^s 
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Memory,  or  the  person  of  his  widow. 
Without  insulting^  me.    Now  Sir  Alexander^ 
As  rra  of  age  to  rule  this  kingdom,  nnd 
Being  tir'd  of  the  long  and  awful  ' 

Tutorage  of  jarring^  rulers--and  seeing 
That  you  and  the  Lord  Cbaneellor  are  still 
Greedy  of  rule — the  vice  of  age — we'havt 
Therefore  couneiird  with  our  brother  in  law 
Lord  Huntley,  and  our  brave  cousin  here. 
Lord  Douglas,  who  both  have  great  arraya 
Not  far  from  this — Sir  Alexander,  we 
Now  demand  of  you  to  deliver  up 
Your  key  of  oiBce,  and  retire  unto 
Your  princely  mansion  of  Livingston, 
On  Ammon  Water. 

Sir  Alex.  Your  Majesty,  I've  servM  mostftillH 
fully 
Yourself  and  state  since  you  have  been  six  yean 
Old — and  as  1  am  now  declining  fast 
Into  the  vale  of  years,        [Takes  out  his  epli 
And  as  my  fortunes  are  but  small,  if  jour  Hi  ' 
Will  but  consider  my  services  past, 
]  will  forthwith  deliver  my  badge  of 
Office — and  the  keys  of  Stirling  keep— [i^f life]— 
Know  the  force  of  men  they  have  against  roe, 
Therefore  I  think  it  better  to  make  terms, 
As  the  Chancellor  is  not  my  friend — than 
By  vain  resistance  to  ruin  myself— 
[^Aloud.'\  I  wait  your  Highness'^s  answer. 

K.  James.  Sir  Alexander, — as  1  do  believe 
You  have  in  all  things  tried  to  serve  me  well, 
Tho'  your  contentions  with  the  Chancellor 
Have  much  disturbed  the  state — still  I  willgiv^   1 
You  credit  for  good  intentions— therefore,  | 

To  make  you  easy  in  afterlife,  Til 
Give  you  from  this  day  a  barony,  and 
Call  you  Lord  of  Livingston — besides  Sir 
Alexander,  to  enable  you  to 
Do  credit  to  that  rank,  1  will  farther 
Give  you  five  thousand  nobles  annually, 
As  a  reward  for  services  to  the  state. 
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8irAlex#  I^FbMr  m  his  knees j  and  hands  the 

ketf»2,'6L  thousand^  thousand  thanks,  your 

Imjesty. 
ZKisses  the  KtJUG^s'hand^  who  raises  him. 
k^CoIitt  Campbell,  ho  !  f  Either 'Sir  Colik^ 

Nin  my  friend,  kiss  your  Kiiig^^  hand— he's 
bir  master  of  his  own. 

[Sir  CoiHN  hisses  the  King's  hand. 
tde  off  to  Stirling^,  release  the  Queen — and 
hre  itp  the  castle  (o  Lord  Huntley,  or 
Vffiit  else  bis  Majesty  may  command. 
K.  James.  But  nrfst  Sir  Golin — congratulate 
iHir  friend  on  being  Lord  of  Livingston. 
[Sir  Colin  bows^  and  shakes  hands  with  Liord 

Livingston,  who  offers  him  his  hand  first*'} 
Piord  Liv.  New,  oVl  vay  triend  for  Stirling. 

[Ea?ft  Sir  Colin. 
K.  James;  We'lt^shortly  follow,  to  pay  our  re- 
^ .      «pects 

||to  our  mother,— and  I  beg  Lord  Livingston, 
i  you^are  bitt  ten  mil^s  from  your  oy^n 
istle,  you  will  remain  at  it  for 
|ea  days  or  so. 

liliord  Liv.  I  will  your  Majesty ;  I  now  shall  take 
U  leave.    God  save  King  James  ! 
\AIL]  God  save  King  James!— 

^Exit  Lord  Livingston. 
K.  James.  [^Bowing."]  1  thank  your  Lordships ; — 

now  I  think  it  best 
•should  forthwith  go  my  self  to  Stirling, 
liid  when  I've  got  that  high  keep  in  my  power, 
lurra  for  Edinburgh ! — 
[AlU    Aye,  hurra  for  Edinburgh.* 

[^  Exeunt  cheering. 

*  lo  1447,  all  the  wheels  and  vires  of  the  Lord  Douglas*i 
ble  craft  or  cloak  beiii«^  set  to  work,  Alezaoder  Lord  Lit- 
^g«lon,  late  Governor^  Alexander  his  eldest  sen,  Robert  Lit- 
"g<ton.  Treasurer,  David  Livingston,  James  Dundas,  and  Sir 
Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  accused  of  peculation, 
i)<f  of  converting  the  King*s  treasure  to  their  private  use,  and 
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SCENE  n.'^Siirldig  CaHle  bUettkfr.. 

Prison  Room.     The  Quebn,  Liady  RuMLAWyW 

Page. 

Queen»  Tbieday  my  son^Bofaga^-aiidlmhill 
In  prigoD'^alas !  what  a  sad  life  I 
Have  led  in  Stirling  ! 

Lady  Kiieh.  ff  your  Majesty  had  only  remaii'A 
At  Rusblaw,  all  would  dow  have  been  wel^        • 
But  you  would  go  to  the  Bass  after  Sir  Jantt 
The  Black  Knight,  and  there  the  under  keeper 
Had  orders  to  detain  you — but  all 
Will  soon  be  well.  Will  your  Highness  forgiveai^' 
I  have  a  question  out  of  female  curiosiiy^ 
May  I  ask  it  of  your  Highness  ? 

Queeu.  Any  question  1  can  answer,  diall.Ml 
Be  refused  so  good  a  friend  as  Lady 
Rushlaw-*«8ay  on — much  valued  i&fflies* 

Lady  Rush.  That  mark  our  noble  King  has  M 
hits  cheek, 
Mow  happened  it  ?  again  1  crave  forgiveness^ 

were  forfeit rd  fur  (he  game;  Ihey  were  coromitted  tOMils 
prisons  in  Dcrember  1447,  at  winch  time  titey  vers  bisyl 
to  EdinKurgh,  Alexnoder  the  Gotfemffr,  Jatiiet  Dandaik  irf 
Ruhert  Brur<*,  after  fines  laid  upon  ihem,  were  reoullsi  hiii 
to  Dunbartoii,  there  to  be  Iwpl  prinonor  during  IhaKiil^! 
pleasure,  ^ir  Akxander,  the  Governor's  son,  a  youn%uaM^\ 
great  expectation,  with  Robert  Livin'stoD,  TVeMnrfff,  wi 
David  Livingston,  not  so  much  by  any  crime  proved  sgtM 
them,  as  by  divine  justice  in  puoishinfr  iheaevorilT  of  the  G** 
vernor  for  the  execution  of  the  fiarl  (»f  Dnugbs*  Md  kb 
brother,  in  k^inbiirj^h  Castle,  had  their  lieadt  cut  off»4ii 
people  uuiali  dfpioring  their  misfortune.  By  tbii  blow  tti 
Earl  of  Dou^fias,  iho*  he  was  more  terribi)  avenged  tbas  if  N 
had  proved  his  power  against  the  old  man,  hnvisf  Ikesilit 
wi^re  killed  him  twice,  though  by  this  strict  Juitice  the  Bad  if 
Douglas  prelended  the  public  weal,  bit  end  was  togovcrsal 
by  bit  abaolute  authority,  and  make  the  world  ace  wbatcidit 
he  had  to  help  or  to  harm  those  he  pleased—- admirehitpMi^ 
out  allendance,  his  haughty  carrying  of  all  buainen,  andM 
power  in  state.  But  Alexander  Lord  Livingston,  aed  tbctvt 
kni;;hls,  Dundas  and  Bruce,  were  released  od  pajutf  bip 
turns  of  moucy,    James,  Lord  LivingsloD  of  Ci llcodar, dM 
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QuMii.  Wbea  ibt  Dai^)liiae68  of  France  wat 

young, 
tj  daughter  eating  cherries  with  her  sister 
nbella,  now  JDuchess  of  Burguodyp 
Inhepff  haying  eat  enough  was  playiiijg 
iuh  them-x^ooe  flew  ia  iny  face,  and  it  went 
Bid  unto  my  heart — wheu  James  was  born« 
Bi and  bis  twin  brother  Alexander 
fere  both  mark'd  on  the  right  cheek  with  cherries ; 
ad  this  is  the  whole  of  that  affair— -I  do 
ot  think  it  hurts  his  look  a  straw. 
JLady  Rush.  No  not  a   bit,   1  think  it  rather 
.^        renders 

[im  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is 
ast  in  the  centre  of  the  cbeek,  where  the 
0se*s  hue  should  predominate— *tis  true 
W  one's  a  higher  colour  than  the  other, 
Int  still  His  hardly  perceptible. 
Without.'}  Hurra !— hurra  ! — hurra ! 
Queen.   What  is  that  ? — good  page  do  go  and 

see.  iSuiprisedt 

iuininv  ton  of  tlie  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  GoYernor*- 

Bit  wife»  daughter  of  Dundus  of  that  Ilk,  (geneologj  of  the 
leef  Livingston)  being  bred  at  court  with  James  II.  he 
iM  quickly  into  great  favour,  not  only  with  that  prince  but 
pb  the  regesey,  insomuch  as  lie  was  appointed  to  command 
■  eastle  uf  Slirling,  where  the  young  King  resided.  Upon 
rii  fall  of  Lord  Creighton^s  faction,  he  was  raised  to  be  a  peer 
^tbe  title  of  Lord  Livingston,  (charter  in  public  archives)  and 
■de  luaiter  of  the  household  in  the  place  of  Lord  Grey  $  and 
IS  following  year  was  constituted  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
il4»  upon  iIm;  removal  of  Sir  James  Croighton  of  Frend- 
il^l,  which  office  he  held  till  the  death  of  the  King  in  1460. 
j^a  the  regency  being  named  in  the  minority  of  Jame^  HI. 
oni  Livingston  was  again  made  chiimberlain ;  and  in  1462 
as  one  ot  the  commissioners  sent  to  York  to  treat  about  a 
lM:e  with  the  English,  which  was  agreed  to.  In  1465  he  was 
{lis  sent  to  J&ogUnd,  to  prolong  the  truce,  which  he  did  till 
jtlober  ]  519.  lie  held  the  chamberlain's  place  until  his  death, 
lytars  more,  in  1467.  Who  his  wife  was  there  is  no  record 
St  he  left  a  son,  James,  who  became  Lord  Livingston ;— Alex- 
■4er,  bis  tirother,  and  a  »ister,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to 
uiiu,.Iiord  of  the  Isles,  and  Barl  of  lioss* 

3 
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P.  Page.  'Tis  good  news  Lady,  I  presage 
'Tis  liberty  from  out  this  cage  ; 
Tom  Dod  told  me  that  be  would  tell 
The  King-  to  break  that  horrid  spell, 
Or  never  reiga  a  day.  \^Exit  Q.  Page. 

Queen.  Can  this  be  true  ? — ^my  son's  of  age  to- 
day. 

Lady  Rush.  It  is  ! — it  is  ! — of  hope  I  have  arijf. 

P.  Page.  [  Without.']  Hurra  ! — hurra  ! 

Enter  merry  Page. 

P.  Page.  Good  news !  good  news  !  a  happy  dajS 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  brings  the  news, 
The  Governor  who  did  abuse 
His  power — your  Highness  has  resiguM 
His  place,  and  to  the  King  consignM 
His  key  of  office — and  the  key 
Of  Stirlin^:  Castle  on  the  knee 
Unto  the  King,  who  has  his  own^ 
And  sits  upon  his  royal  throne. 

Enter  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

Sir  Colin.  The  King,  your  HighnesSj  hasiut| 
nie  here 
To  conduct  you  to  the  royal  apartments; 
Your  son-in-law  Lord  Huntley  now  has  rule 
Within  those  walls,  and  I'm  his  deputy. 

Queen.  IFalls  on  her  knees."]  Thank  God! 
This  long  minority  now  has  an  end. 
Once  more  V\l  see  a  Scottish  King  indeed.   [A'fCli 

Lady  Rush.  Amen  !-^amen,  ray  friend  !«— welli 
Is  the  King  coming  soon,  O  !  can  you  tell  ? 

Sir  Colin.    He  follows  full  speed,  with  hod 
Huntley 
And  Lord  Douglas — there's  their  trumpets. 

[^Greot, flourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle  drvMU 
He  docs  dismount  from  his  Rothsay  grey, 
On  this  side  the  Gate-house  ;  he  thinks  the  fir»t 
Duty  ought  to  be  shown  unto  your  Highness. 
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t  wont  your  Majesty  go  meet  him  in 
e  state  apartments  ? 
2aeen.  Liead  on  Sir  Colin. 

lir  Colin.  No  your  Highness.  [  Exeunt. 

It 

SCENE  111.— State  Apartments  in  Stirling 

Castte. 

\er  the  King,  meeting  and  embracing  the 
(UBEN — Lady  Rushlaw,  Earl  Huntley,  Earl 
kiUGLAs^  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  Page. 

L  James.  My  first  duty  is  to  release,  and  mark 
ipect  unto  my  mother.    [^Embraces  the  Queen. 
(aeen.  Do  I  once  more  press  you  in  my  arms 
James— »now  Kin^  of  Scotland  in  all  right 
1  power — but  now  my  son  you  must  follow 
the  blow,  and  possess  the  towers  of  Edinburgh. 
u  James.  I  do  intend  so  dear  mother,  and  that 
time  may  be  lost-*- Lord  Huntley,  will  you 
[e  my  black  charger  and  ride  to  Edinburgh ; 
Colin  Campbell,  you  will  also  go 
1  hoist  your  white  flag  on  old  ftelmont  height, 
h  on  the  craigs — the  Chancellor  always 
tens  to  what  you  say — but  Lord  Huntley, 
I  must  be  spokesman,  tell  the  Chancellor 
ive  heard  of  the  feuds  between  him  and 
5  Governor — of  th*  slaughter  of  Sir  Allan 
irt,  Lord  Darnley — killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
d — and  the  revenge  of  his  death  taken 
Alexander  Stuart  of  Bomet  (his 
ther)  upon  the  Boyd — and  the  Highlanders 
^e  spoirdand  burn'd  our  good  town  of  Lennox, 
ere  John  Calhowen  of  Luss  was  murdered 
old  blood— on  the  other  hand  the  Governor, 
etaliation  on  the  Chancellor 
I  Lord  Douglas,  have  spoil'd  my  houses  and 

village 
Slrath' Brock  Hall — of  Abercorn,  and 
Itirkhill  Castle,  where  my  hounds  are  kept — • 
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And  Blnckne^  keep-— Corstorphine  Kirkgate^ 

Too  are  burnt.     The  ravage  continueUi, 

Once  beini;  begun,  with  daily  losses 

To  both  sides,  and  total  overthroir  of 

The  commonwealth— then  tell  his  tjordship  thst 

Your  array  is  in  the  south—- Lord  Douglas*! 

On  Binny  Craig»--aiid  mine  advancing 

Ry  Uphall  and  Bathgate— albeit, 

If  he  will  not  surrender  the  castle, 

1  have  hU  family  all  as  hostages 

In  Dalineny  fort— and  his  eldest  son 

Shall  not  live  an  hour  if  he  refuses 

My  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  your  demand. 

And  now  fur  you,  my  trusty  Colin— tell 

My  Lford  Ciiancellor,  as  I  now  have  th^  poweri 

If  heUl  give  up  the  castle  quietly, 

1  will  send  him  as  ray  ambassador 

Unto  the  court  of  Burgundy,  where  now 

Philip  the  Good  has  rule— with  offers  of  marriap 

Unto  his  kinswoman  Mary^  daughter 

Of  Arnold  Duke  of  Gelderland— a  Lady 

Uf  much  worth  and  dignity. 

Lord  Hunt.  We  shall  lose  no  time,  your  Mi* 
jesty,  in 
Executing  )our  commands  now  laid  on  us. 

Sir  Colin.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  Chaacellflr 
will 
Accept  the  trust  your  Majesty  has  offered 
tlim — for  he  is  old  and  tir'd  of  cares  of  Ktate; 
But  }onr  Majesty  he  will  ask  who  is 
To  go  with  him. 

K.  Jameti.  Sir  Colin  you  may  tell  him— 1  inteB^ 
The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  to  go,  and 
Nicliolas  ()tterburn  as  Secretary. 

Sir  Colin.  These  will  please  him  I  know,  aabe 
V^alues  hoth  of  them. 

\^Ex€unt  Lord  Huntlby  a;?(i  Sir  Comx- 

K.  James.    And    now   if    this    sucseed^   tfi^ 
Douglas,  1  will 

*  Wilb  Kevelfiooe. 


like  i|  great  preferment  in  yo.ur  fiiinily*; 

lot  first  1  must  tell  you,  your  serriceB 

>re  wanted  on  the  weslern  border  ; 

lie  English  have  declared  the  truce  at  end^ 

iad  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 

lagnus  with  the  red  main^  hare  entered 

!OtIand — as  far  as  Sark-*thi8  Magnus 

:  a  man  trained  from  his  youth  in  wars 

f  France,  and  who  is  said  to  have  required 

b  more  for  hi?  service  unto  the  crown 

f  England,  than  what  he  might  of  his  own 

alour  conquer  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotlandt. 

ord  Huntley  and  old  General  (now  Lord) 

olworth,  shall  have  command  in  aid  of  vou, 

nd  God  willing  Til  lead  my  host  myself  that  day. 

Lord  Doug.  I'll  not  lose  an  hour  your  Majesty, 

but 
i^ith  the  flying  spur  of  the  Johnstone's 
)1  be  at  Lochmaben— adieu  your  Majesty, 
'commend  nie  and  my  brothers  to  your 
!ontinued  kindness.  [^Eail  Lord  Douglas. 

Queen.  This  is  a  blessed  change  my  noble  sun, 
things  look  well  now — I  have  little  doubt 
.V  crafty  Chancellor  will  give  up  \W  castle 
nto  your  hands-«-you  have  judgM  most  right 
ll  placing  trust  in  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
le  is  of  prudent  mind,  and  will  prove  himself 
Is  good  a  friend  as  he  has  prov'd  himself 
k  husband  unto  our  Lizzeyj:— and 
four  marrian^e  is  well  judg'd  my  son— it  will 
}ive  the  nation  great  hopes  and  faith  in  you. 
K.  Jam€\<.  Tm  happy  all  this  meets  with  your 

approbation. 

*  ArcliilKiid  Douglas  was  afterwards  made  £iirl  of  Murray; 
■eorge  l)oiJt;laf  £arl  uf  Ormuiid  ;  Juliii  Duu^^lut  Lord   Bel- 
Cttiiy  ;  Wiltiiiin  Hay  (Cui)slat>le)  fiarl  of  £rrul. 

+  1447. 

-  X  Oilier  authors  rail  her  Jane.  She  was  fifth  daughter  of 
l4ines  I.  of  S«-olland.  She  married  1st,  the  Earl  of  Aiijruji; 
tndSd,  George  Earl  uf  Huntley  ;  her  children  by  Lord  ii.  wore 
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P.  Page.  [Aside.']  Things  now  go  well  in  our 
creat  slate, 
The  King  takes  to  himseira  mate, 
And  takes  upon  hiniieirthe  charge 
Of  this  great  state  and  kingdom  targe. 
No  longer  we'll  be  here  mew'd  up, 
In  prison  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup, 
But  now  we'll  roam  in  country  round, 
Most  joyous  set  on  Scottish  ground. 


SCEKE  IV.— tflwip  on  the  Border,  near 

Ecdefechan. 

Lord  Douglas,  Lord  Huntley,  and  Lord 

POLWOJITH. 

Lord  Doug.   Lord  Polworth,  you  htive  recon- 
noiter'd  the 
Enemy, — what  have  you  learn'd  ? 
Lord    Pol.    The    English    my    Lord,    to  the 
amount  of 
Fifteen  thousand,  led  by  th'  Earls  Huntingdon 
And  Percy,  wardens  (as  1  am  told  of 
The  western  marches)— entered  Scotland  by 
That  border— and  advanc'd  six  miles  into 
The  country— our  force  my  Lord  now  in  camp 
Are  not  more  than  six  thousand. 

Lord  Doug.  And  if  they   were  only  six  hun- 
dred, 1 
Would  attack  them — **  cry  havoc  on  them, 
And  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  !" 
Lord  Pol.  The  odds  is  great  my  Lord — but  nitk 
what  force 
Is  coming  up,  I  have  no  doubt  we  may 
Make  strong  impression. 

Alexander,  Earl  of  HuDiley  t  2d,  Adam,  Earl  of  SulherlaiJ* 
3d,  Sir  William  Gordon,  of  Gichl ;  4lh,  Sir  Jamei  CiordoaBf 
Leltcrfury ;  and  Ladj  Kalberine,  afterwards  marrii-i-  id''' 
Pretender,  Perkin  Warbec,  Duke  of  York  ;  when  he  »  •»«»'* 
cuted,  she  married  a  Welch  Knight,  with  whom  the  )>:i«t  lb' 
rest  of  her  life  happily. 
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:  Lord  Doug.  The  eseiny  my  Lord,  you  say  has 

past 
Ik  Solivay  and  the  Annan-— my  brother 
irdmond  will  lead  the  right,  with  the  Laii*d 

('Johnstone  under  him-- you  Lord  Huntley 
ill  bead  the  left,  with  Lord  Maxwell  under 
oo-— the  second  line  Lord  Polworth  you'll 
jnnmand,  with  Sir  Philip  Ainslie  of 

Kphinstine  under  you— and  Craigy 
Uace  will  command  the  reserve, 
Kth  (my)  Habby  Ker  of  Holydean*  his  second 
II  command.     And  now  my  friends,  to  your  posts, 
inid  try  what  Scotsmen  can  do  when  their 
!ountry  is  in?aded— -sound— sound,  buglers, 
And  crack  your  cheeks^'-^-sound,  sound  my  boys 

to  arms ! 
ZA  busier  comes  on  the  stage  and  sounds  to 
arms ;  another  in  the  far  distance^  as  if 
an  echo  on  the  left^  repeats  the  sound — 
^  when  that  is  done^  all  the  bugles  of  the 
line  sound  to  arms.^  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  \.^An  Eminence. 

Enter  the  King,  Sir  Colin  Campbbll,  and  a 

Countryman. 

Sir  Colin.  I  think  yeur  Majesty  was  right  to 
come 
And  see  how  matters  went  this  day. 
K.  James.  Do  you  know  Sir'  Colin  who  does 
command 
The  English  force  ?        *        *        * 
Sir  Colin.  1  have  heard  the  Earls  of  Huntiug;- 
don  and 
Northumberland— Lord  Percy  too  is  here, 
l^ith  Magnus  Redbeard  and  Sir  John  Pennington  ; 
Be«  there  Sir  Robert  Harrington  does  lead 

[^Pointing. 

*  Ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgbe,  Marquisses  i»f 
Lothian,  aud  Clau  of  Ker. 


The  Engflisb  troopft-^-eoanirynuin,  who  are  tkoie 
In  green — caiiyouieli?         •        •        •  i 

Coun.  Those  be  your  boRour  the  Kjeiuifcl  ntlj' 
They're  Kendal  harquebueeers,  Rtckard* 
Duke  of  G(o'si4rr  does  give  name 
Unto  that  corpft.  [  TrumpHi^  pm. 

K.  J'dine^.  And  these  men  in  blue?        «      * 

Coun.  The  Boliebroke  blues  your  honoer, 
their 
Field-pieces  limberM  up'^they  now  unlimber. 

Sir  Colin.  Aha«-^ha-— they  ve  made  a  bit  of  ^ 
mistake  ! 
They've  <)wiimpt  their  guufi  in  that  slough 

by  tiie 
River  Sark — why  onj^  one  of  my  iatber'a 
Noui — would  have  kent  better  than  thoee  dolts! 
See  how  the  b^dinburgh  bear  caps  are  treatiog 
Them  unto  Iheir  brown  bak'd  biscuits.         [Gi 
And  tbere^  their  limbers  are  dasb'd  in  pieces  i 
And  now  the  Ruglen  swart  horse 
And  the  Hathgate  miners  charge  them  bravely 
With  sword  iu  hand — and  send  them  howliaj;  oV 
The  plain — see  there  Sir,  the  Langholm  hunui 
On  their  blood  horses  make  mincM  meat  ofthf 
The  Sherwood  foresters,  with  l^rd  HuntiDgdoi 
At  their  head,  goes  off  post  haste — cutting 
To  the  rear  with  horse's  heels  ;  not  with 
Their  swords — hurra! — hurra  jour  Majesty  ! 
The  day  is  your's,  and  soon  no  Englishman 
Will  live  on  Scottish  ground  of  all  this  arm) ! 
See  theie,  Lord  Huntley  has  altack'd  the  Earl 
Of  Northumberland  sword  in  hand,  and  has 
Disarm'd  him — observe  Lord  Percy  does  M»!»port 
His  father,  and  two  to  one  on  Lord  Huntlex. 
The  Earl  has  lied— hurra  !*-and  the  young  Lord 
Is  taken  prisoner.  [^Tke  Kttglish  sound Ihr  nirt^^ 

Coun.  There  the  English  m<»8s-troopers<siMni(l*"ii 
The  retreat,  and  all  retire  full  march  for 

•  Afterwards  Richard  Jlf .     The  peofite  in  Krndal *\\tA  vrU 
of  bill)  to  (he  preieDt  day,  and  aaj  ttc  wot  iiul  diturimil. 
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JDlway  MLods  ;-*-the7  >*o^  ^^  broken,  and  tliejr 

ktire  like  coughs  and  crows  before  tlie 

Ucon  hawk,  breagtinff  the  wind. 

-K«  James.  Thank  Frovidence  for  this  ! 

^fSUr  Colin.  Thank  Providence  say   I  too  your 

I,  "     Majesty. 

iPoun.  What !  is  that  the  Kinff  ? — God  bless  yoar 

\        Majesty  !  f Falls  on  his  knees. 

Springs  suddenly/  to  his  feetT]  Sire — you  are  at- 

tackM-^sire,  you  are  attacked — behind — 
6fend  your  life  I 

*fiier  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Magnus  uilk  the 
rredmain^  and  the  Earl's  SwoRD^-BEAReu  with 
';fl  two-handed  sword. 

Magnus.  1  saw  th'  King  on  this  hill ;  he  must 
''.      be  here. 

Jt  James  with  the  fiery  face,  the  English 
^rois^d  me  ail  I  should  conquer  of  Scotland, 
myself,  but  FU  take  the£,  and  all 
le  land  will  then  be  mine. 
K.  James.   What,  Magnus  with  the  red  main, 

see  1  thee 
kifore  me  ?-^you^ll  neither  conquer  Scotland 

Kr  her  King  this  bout — have  at  thee  raercinary  f 
ou  southern  bravo  ! 

[^Thejy   draw    and  Jighty    when    thej/    siop    to 
breathe ;  the  Earl  c>/*  Huntingdon  attacks 
Sir  Colin,  n^ho  wounds  hiin.^ 
Earl  of  Hunt.  What,  wounded  by  an  er[uery  ? 
Sir  Colin.  No,  Lord  of  Sherwood  rangers, 'tis  by 

a  knight 
knd  hold  forester,  Til  let  thee  know  that, 
}emo  me  impune  lacosset — is 
*he  motto  of  my  order,  my  sword  knoVs  green^ 
[They  fght  again^  and  Lord  Huntingdon  is 

beaten  to  the  ground.^ 
Magnus.  Now,  thou   lion  whelp  of  Scotland, 
hare  at 
^hee  once  again !  [To  the  King* 
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K.  James.  Come  on  French  chief|  I  fear  tti 
not — nor  shall 
I  e^er  fear  so  poor  a  swordsman  as  thee 
In  this  or  any  field. 
[They  Jlghtt  and  the  King  kills  Maohuiw 
the  red  matii.} 
Thou  sbalt  have  thy  kmgdom  in  Scottish  groad 
Hold  Magnus  with  the  red  main,  e'er  the  sun 
Is  down— —-six  feet  by  three. 
Two-handed  Swordsman..  Hare  at  thee  raslic 
I  will  cut  one  head 
Off  this  day- 
Coun.  ()ot  mine  my  friend,  ha^e  at  thee  thci 
{The  Earl's  two-handed  swordsman  cuts  rk 
and  leftj  that  is  Jive  and  sijp^  on  both  i 
at  the  Countryman,  who  takes  a  ed| 
from  the  hedge  and.  defends  himself i 
last  he  takes  a  pistol  from  Liord  HuiiTil 
don's  side  and  shoots  the  Sword-BbabiI 
Coun.  Take  you  that  for  burning  your  mootl 
other 
People* s  broth — you  sneck  or  snee  man  ! 
K.  James.  Well  done  my  brave  rustic !— wl 

is  your  name  ? 
Coun.  Skeen  your  Majesty — my  father  broaght 
From  Aberdeen-awa\ 

K.  James.  Thou'rt  as  brave  a  Skeen  as  everca 
From  north  of  Dee,  or  usM  a  sword  on  this 
Side  Solway. — 

Skeen.  I  only  did  my  duty  your  Majesty— 
And  I  never  was  north  of  Clyde,  much 
Liess  of  Dee.  ' 
K.  James.  Ton  shall  be  rewarded  for  this  dt 
work; 
There's  my  ring— when  you  return  this  gaage, 
You  shall  have  lands  in  any  county  of 
My  state  you  choose — two  hundred  acres  of 
The  best.—  IGives  the  rii 

Skeen.  Thanks  illustrious  King^but  let  iit« 
How  fares  those  wounded  folk. 
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1^'  [^He  looks  ai  Maokui. 

ioe's  dead^s  a  stone  this  blessed  day  ! 

[//«  looks  at  the  Sword^Bearir. 
fe  nie^er  will  carry  two  edgM  steel  affain  ! 

{_He  looks  at  the  Earl  0/ Huntingdon. 
h  I  honey — you  came  seeking  for  wooj 
'  yeUl  gang  home  shorn  yoursell. 
*B  no  dead  tho' ;  come  Sir  Colin,  help 
[e  to  recover  him. — [_They  help  him  up  on  a 
stone;  takes  out  a  pocket  fto<l/f.}— Here 
honey,  take 
wee  drap  o*  this— His  French  cream  my  Lord. 
il»  James.  My  Ijord  did  you  say — who  is  he  ? 
Skeen.  'Tis  Sir  Colin's  prisoner  your  Majesty  ; 
took  him  sword  in  hand — he  is  you  know 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Sherwood 
Iter — his  roving  boys  there  run 
[heir  race— In  short  your  Majesty,  theyVe  run 
ly  o'er  that  high  fell,  and  the  trailing 
ird  on  horseback  afler  them :  Lord  Huntingdon 
«  revive  1  see. 

Enter  Lord  Huntlby. 

Lord  H  unt.  I  heard  your  Majesty  was  here,  and  I 
Borne  to  say  the  enemy  is  routed, 
■fter  having  fought  valiantly  for  their 
Kng  and  country  ; — after  the  southern 
Had  turnM  his  back,  th'  Earl  of  Northumberland 
KscapM,  being  nearly  taken — our  light  horse 
Brollow''d  on  their  heels— more  in  the  chaee 
^ere  lost  than  in  the  battle— ^uch  as  essay 'd 
7o  pass  the  ^olway,  by  the  confusion 

Bnd  the  ponderous  weight  of  armour  when 
lung'd  into  the  water,  were  drownM— others^ 
^Vho  could  not  find  the  fords,  being  taken, 
-Are  brought  as  prisoners  to  the  castle 
^f  Lochmaben  ;  amongst  whom  are  Sir  John 
S^ennington,  Sir  Robert  Harrington,  Lord 
I^ercy,  who  in  saving  his  father  was 
Xaken  himself,  brave  fellow. 
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K,  Jbnies.  And  who  of  our  own  people  kif 

this  day 
Baea  taken,  or  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ? 
Lord  HuAt*   Few  amongst  our  Scots  of  rewM 

are  \oet 

•  ■       

Thiff  day.    The  brave  Craigy'  Wallace  is 
So  badly  wounded,  he  is  not  expected 
To  live*; 

K.  Jamo9v    U»  always  conducted  biiBSflf  I 
nourably  . 
And  courac^eously  ;  I  am  sorry 
To  bem*  bis  wounds  are  so  bad.     Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  take  you  charge  of  that,  two-hand 

sword,^ 
And  place  il  in  Edinburgh  castle;  I  nsw 
Shall  go  to  Holyrood,  where  Lord  Huntley 
1  expect  you  »nd  Sir  Colin  soon  will 
Follow  me.     In  the  mean  time  proeure  a  leecb 
For  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  when  he  hi  mwU 
flnougb  1  parole  him  in  Dalkeith,  where 
We'll  see  farther  to  his  recovery^ 
I  thank  my  God  for  this  day's  victory. 
But  first  Sir  Colin  give  me  that  great  sword. 

[  Enter  Lonl  DouoL 
Lord  Douglas,  Lord  Huntley,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  kneel  down  there.      [^'Ary  k^e<l  doi 
Rise  up  all  true  Knight  Bannerettes' 
The  land— for  martial  and  chivalrous 
Deeds  perform'd  near  Solway  Firth. 

[//e  touches  each  of  them  with  the  txro^hem 

sword — ke  givrs  the  sword  to  Sir  Coliv* 

Sir  Colin,  I  appoint  thee  my  sword-bearer; 

And  there,  brave  Skeen,  thou  sbalt  have  cbari;e 

My  royal  s:aunllcts.  [  Tahes  the  g/i« 

Both.  Thanks-«-thanks  victorious  King! 

All.  Thanks — thanks  victorious  King  I 

*  He  dird  of  kri  woiindi^ 
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ACT  ir. 


SCENE  l.-^Rushlaw  Casile. 
iN«*s  Pagb,  aHd(P:yiidj)  Qubsm*-!}  Paoc. 


!#•  Ab  I  Robin  wt  jou  etttne^io-isf^ 
To  tell  ut  Wf  tbtnf;  that^i  i^iiy. 
For  UDto  death  we*re  itfltnoit  inqp*tL, 
Tbat  yoO  would  come  I  fiilljp  hop*d, 
tliM  TOTf  binsful  day. 

<e.  I  come  dter  Phil  ie  lell  f«ii  ne^rt , 
If  J  riding4r«i9«ll  muH^esciMe, 
The  Chancellof^iQK peeled  home, 
Wilh  a  young  PrinceH  he  doei  come. 
And  M  now  «ii  ibe 'Vffty, 

'    His  ship  haf  anchored  in  the  forth* 
And  I  am  come  to  Rush  raw  hearth. 
To  beg:  Ibe  Queen  will  come  to  towii. 
And  add  one  more  of  great  renown 
On  this  great  nuptial  day. 

re,  y\\  tell  the  Queen  ;  but  I  fiHicb  fear 
Her  Majesty  will  not  give  ear 
Unto  her  8on*s  request,  alas  ! 
As  she  is  ill — much  time  does  pass, 
Her  illness  gifes  dismay. 

But  she  is  better,  as  we  think, 
Since  she  to  Coldstream  went  to  drink 
From  out  the  Spa  of  Comhill  well. 
To  you  I  almost  now  can  tell 
Of  hopes  she  gives  a  ray. 

inter  the  Queen  unobserved'^remains  behind. 

'^e.  Have  you  a  sist«r  Phil,  tell  me. 
Who  would  not  think  ine  over  free, 
If'sbe^s  like  you,  and  without  quirk, 
Uer  1  should  like  to  take  to  kirk 
And  wed  her  on  this  day. 

^e.  Suppose  I  was  a  maid  dear  Bob, 

Would  it  your  heart  give  one  queer  ihreb^ 
Would  you  then  wed  roe  in  an  hour 
And  swear  to  me  par/ait  amour  f 
From  this  Buu'shiQing  day. 
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K,  PMge,  O  jei  dear  Pbil,  without  a  quirk, 
I  would  thee  take  unto  th«  kirk. 
And  roarry  thee  aa  jure  aa  life, 
Aod  then  you*d  be  my  wedded  wife ; 
'Twould  be  a  happy  day  ! 

Q.  Page,  I  know  it  Bob,  I  kuow  it  woold» 
You  alwayf  are  to  very  cood» 
And  now  Til  tell  you  Bob»  I  am 
A  maid  in  truth,  and  not  a  mao  « 

Tm  youn  from  thif  bletl  day  ! 

And  you  muit  take  roe  without  qairk 
Unto  the  church  at  Jinglekirk,* 
And  make  roe  yours  for  your  wb*le  life. 
And  then  Til  be  your  wedded  wife ; 
.  For  you  1*11  work  and  pray. 

K.  Page,  Surpriie,  ai tonishment  are  mine, 
1  always  thoufrht  you  fhil  dlTine, 
At  any  kirk  Til  wed  thee  love. 
And  buiband  good  to  you  will  prove. 
And  now  let  us  away. 

IThej/  embrace  and  art  g< 

Queen*     Stop— stop  young  folk,  where  go  you  now. 
To  celebrate  the  wedded  tow  ; 
This  maid  a  question  1  must  ask, 
It  is  I  own  unkindly  task. 

But  1  must  have  my  way. 

Your  father  tell  me  where  is  he  ? 
You  must  not  think  me  now  too  free. 
What  fortune  have  you,  pray  now  tell, 
Ere  now  you  bind  the  marriage  spell 
At  the  high  altar,  say. 

Q.  Page.  My  father  jAimfs  the  country  round. 

Sent  mc  this  check,  two  thousand  pound, 

\_Gites  the  bill  into  the  Qo ben's  h 

Bre  he  to  Africa  did  go. 
With  all  hit  kin  ai  you  do  know. 
Save  me — he*s  rich  this  day. 

*  Channelkirk  is  called  Jinglekirk  by  two-tbirdiaf 

the  |ieople. 
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WeirBebin,  here*t  a  wife  for  jou, 
Twolhousand  yellow  boji  in  view. 
And  my  consent  I  {^ive  yoa  now, 
^o  ^  perform  tbe  marriajre  vow 
Al  Cbannelkirk  thii  day. 

A  thousand  thousand  thanks,  great  Queen, 
To  ns  most  kind  youWe  always^een. 
We  pray  a  blessing  on  your  head* 
And  on  your  son's  rich  bridal  bed, 
And  now  for  church,  hurra ! 

Our  vows  at  Jinglekirk-to  plight. 
All  things  will  tben,be^ery  right. 
And  we  shall  happy  happy  be. 
As  any  pair  'tween  Tweedi  and  fiee, 
-On  this  our  marriage- day^ 

Come  here  again  when  M  is  o'er. 
Dear  maid  Til  add  unto  your  store, 
A  thousand  pounds  I'll  add  unto 
Tbe  cash  you  have  between  yon  two 
On  this  your  marriage  day. 

Your  father  Bob  I  ever  prized, 
Your  mother  too— alas,  demis'd. 
Did  nurse  my  boy,  your  foster-brother, 
Th'  King  shall  give  to  both  another 
Thousand  pounds  this  day. 

A  thousand  thousand  thanks,  great  Queen, 
To  us  most  kind  you've  always  been. 
We  pray  a  blessing  on  your  head. 
And  on  your  son's  rich  bridal  bed. 
And  new  for  church,  hurral 


[^Exeunt  Pages. 


NE  II.— £w/er  Lady  Rvshlaw  and  Princess 

Annabella. 

ma.  Dear  mother,  have  you  heard  of  the  battle 
rht  at  Sark,  near  the  Solwsiy  ?  my  brother 
attacked,  and  fought  with  Lord  Huntingdon 
took  him — his  Lordship  is  on  his  way 
larole  to  Dalkeith  in  a  litter, 
ig  badly  wounded  by  the  King-^and 
I  80  ill  he  stopt  near  Dubshood  hilt, 
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And  now  the  people  call  that  spot  after 
His  Lordship's  nanie<— Huntingdon. 
Queen.   And  did  niy  noble  son  then  fight  ml 

take 
This  warlike  Lord  a  prisoner  ?  ;< 

Lady  Rus^h.  You^re  wrong  sweet  Ladj;  liii 

ereat  King  fought  with, 

And  kiird,  Magnus  with  the  red  main  with  hii   ^ 

Own  hand— Uwas  Sir  Colin  Campbell  who  foo^ 

And  took  Lord  Huntingdon.  ^ 

Queen.    That  were  a  braver  action  still— dl 

Magnus  *• 

Was    train'd    up  from    youth   in   fierce  wan  4 

France.  1 

Lady  Rush.  This  Magnus,  whose  ezperieil 

and  direction  ' 

Now  in  war  was  deemed  unparallePd— »his 
Courage  here  turning  into  temerity—- 
Attacked  the  King,  who  beat  him  to  the  ground 
And  kiird  him  on  the  spot— the  day  became 
Ours,  and  victory  was  on  our  side— -I 
Hear  the  King  has  confirmed  Lord  Gordon  in 
The  Earldom  of  Huntley,  and  George  Leslie      ^ 
In  the  Earldom  of  Rothes— the  first,  with 
Lord  Douglas  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  he 
Has  made  Bannerets  on  the  field,  and  Sir 
Colin  is  his  Majesty^s  sword-bearer 
For  life. 

Enter  Friar  Jambs. 

F.  Jameis.  God  save  your  Hij^hness  ! 

Queen.  Most  welcome,  holy  friar. 

F.  James.  Your  Highness  knows,   1  former^ 
came  to  i^ 

Your  Grace^  and  notified  from  the  King 
That  an  embassy  had  arrived  from  Brittany, 
To  propose  a  marriage  between  Francis, 
Fifth  Duke,  surnamM  the  good  and  wii^e,— and 
Isabella  your  Highnesses  daughter,  and 
Sister  to  the  King^that  the  proposuU 
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■e  (kvourably  heard,  and  Sir  Geor^  Creightos, 

liral  of  Scotland,  (the  Chancellor's 

Old  son)  Archdeacon  Foulis  of  St  Andreiri) 

-William  Monipeany  (Armager*) 

Mieded  to  Brittany  to  complete 

I  ffreat  transactiout.     It  was  soon  after 

l*d  that'King^  James  should  pay  urkh  his. sister 

Wtion  of  a  hundred  thousand 

|{te  of  gold  j:.     Her  voyage  did  not.take  plact^ 

kr  Highness  knows,  until  the  next  ycar| 

[^ — I  now  come  your  Highness 

inform  you,  as  you  know  that  Philip 

B  ffood)  of  Burgundy  recommended 

kinswoman,  Mary  of  Gelderland, 

King  James  as  a  Princess  worthy  of 

hand,  and  (hat  Sir  William,  now  Lord 

ghton^,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Railston, 

per  of  the  privy  seal,  and  Nicholas 

rbum,  official  of  Lothian, 

:e  sent  for  her.    This  engagement  was 

He  wag  employed  in  many  negociatroDi  afterwardf. 

i  wai  laid  that  the  Duke  asked  the  opinion  of  bit  am- 
lors  of  this  Princeis— they  answered  she  was  beautiful**- 

Jrant  shape  and  blooming  health,  but  spoke  littl&^not 
iscretion  but  great  simplicity.  The  Duke*s  noted  reply 
***  Chers  amis,  je  yous  prie  relurn§  en  Eieoss,  el  me 
Dez  ;  Elle  est  telle  que  Je  desire,— Par  St  Nicolas  jestiroc 
emroe  asez  sage,  quand  elle  salt  meltre  difference  entrc 
lemisc  at  le  pourpoint  de  son  mart." — (Old  French.) — 
eau  gives  her  Portrait  from  an  original  in  the  Cathedral 
iiDes. 

-f,  A  salut  was  ten  shillings  sterling— 50,000l. 

lOrd  Creisbton  in  144S  went  upon  an  embassy  to  France 
sve  stated,  and  to  renew  the  old  league  with  that  crown. 
isuit  to  which  they  ratified  all  treaties  made  since  thai  day 
iritb  Charles  le  bel  and  Robert  Bruce,  respectiYe  sotc« 
I  of  both  kingdoms.)  Upon  the  Chancellors  return,  to 
f  bis  thankfulness  to  Alroigbly  God  for  all  the  manifold 
irances  he  had  vouchsafed  him,  he  founded  and  nobly 
tod  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Creighton,  near  his  own 
«  In  Laudem  et  Honorem  Dei  Omnipotentit  et  Domini 
\  Jetu  Chriiti  Beattt  et  GloriostBy  Mart  temper  F'trginin, 
r  Kentigernif  et  omnium  Sanctorum  et  Elector um  Dei,^^ 
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Accordingly  entered  on — in  the  preaenet 
Of  the  envoys  from  France,  and  concluded 
At  Brussels,  and  as  a  portion,  sixty 
Thousand  crowns  was  to  be  paid  by  Philip.— 
Lord  Vere  of  Zealand  was  appointed  to 
Conduct  the  bride  to  Scotland — who  with 
Tears  took  leave  of  the  Duke,*  and  his  I00| 

Count 
Of  Charolois— coasting  along  th'  inimical 
Shore  of  England— -on  the  sixth  day  Scotland 
Hove  in  8ight,*-and  they  anchored  near  the  fah] 
Of  May,  where  there  still  stands  a  hermitagei 
And  a  chapel  sacred  to  St  Andrew. 
The  young  Queen  having  paid  her  devotions, 
Proceeded  to  Leith,  where  many  nobles  met 
Her — and  a  number  of  all  ranks  of  people. 
She  mounted  on  horseback  behind  Liord  Verti 


And  oow  the  Earl  of  Douglas  (who  wai  pardoned), 

Lord  Chancellor  became  such  good  friends,  that  be  it 
the  witiies8«s  to  this  charter  of  erection.  After  this, 
ircut  on  smoothly  enough  with  the  Lord  Chaocellor, 
eujoyod  the  King*s  favour  without  any  diminution,  ae( 
indeed  prime  minister  ever  after,  till  his  death  in  Ibt 
1455,  just  after  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Glasgow. 
loft  three  children  by  Agnes  his  wife;  Sir  James  bisbeirij 
two  daughters.  Eiiiabe.th  married  to  Alexander,  Jfrfl 
ilunlley,  and  Agnes  to  Alexander  Lord  Glamli.  Sir 
Creigblon  was  stiled  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  co 
by  the  title  of  Frendraught,  which  lands  be  obtained 
marriage  of  Lady  Janet  Dunbar,  eldest  daughter  of 
Earl  of  Murray,  By  her  he  had  William,  Lord  Creigbtoa, 
succeeded  his  father,  in  1469,  and  was  afterwards  torftfil 
upen  Parliament,  for  being  in  the  plot  with  the 
Albany  to  dethrone  his  own  brother,  James  111.  in  I4S4. 
cords  of  Parliament  of  Scotland.)  He  left  issue  by 
llargaret,  daughter  of  King  James  II.  a  son,  James, 
called  afterwards  ^/la  ei  hceredi  quondam  FFiikeim 
Creighlon;  when  he  got  a  charter  of  the  barony  ef 
draught  from  James  IV.  on  the  resignation  of  ciame 
Dunbar,  9ua  jivi£e'u\  1492  (Archbishop  Spottiswood's 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.)  He  leftalso  a  daughter, 
^Countess  of  Rolhei. 

*    one  1449. 
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uliraiiced  to  Edinburp^h,  where  she  was 
Bd  in  the  convent  of  Grey  Friars,    After 
:efre8hnient  of  the  following  day, 
King  visited  her  at  midnig^ht— and 
jiiiM  three  hours. — In  the  course  of  the  week^ 
liiptials  and  coronation  were 
rated*  with  great  solemnity, 
npanied  by  many  strangers, 
iie  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
r  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood* 
Mn.  1  am  happy  it  is  over — my  health 
A  not  permit  me  to  be  present ;  \ 

hear  there  are  some  disturbances 
e  borders. 
James.  Yes  your  Highness,  much  robbery 

and  spoil 
:lier  side.    The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
lea  of  the  west,  depopulateth  the 
»r  villages,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
tries— the  Earl  of  Northumberland  has 
d  our  east  coast,  and  has  burnt  Dunbar ; 
Belvenny  made  retaliation, 
tarn'd  the  Duke's  castle  and  town  of  Alnwiek* 
he  ravaging  being  nearly  equal, 
lie  York  and  Lancaster  faction 
lating  England — the  two  kingdoms 
^  upon  a  suspension  of  arms. 
Ben.  O  holy  friar,  I  thank  God  for  that, 
Love  both  countries  dearly  ; 
I  my  son  would  have  married  Henry's 
hter,  all  would  have  been  well — 
\e  had  a  right  to  choose  for  himself. 
James.  This  suspension  is  now  condensed 
i  seven  year's  truce. 

ivier  de  la  March  meDkious  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
i  to  James  II.  he  calls  him  *'  Im  moult  beau  et  plaitant 
ier,  Jeuae  et  Terlueuz  roi;  et  fut  ceiui  ^ui  aToit 
du  visage  tou^a^'-^iOld  Freneh.) 
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Enter  the  Kino*b  Page,  ani  litrcr  tti  kii 

attire. 

Queen.   I  bave  letters  finom  my  dauglta 
Dauphiness, 
Who  is  become  an  excellent  borse-woman  ft 
F.  James,  I  rejoice  to  bear  it  your  Majeil 

Queen,     Now  Friar  Jamef,  here  is  your  pa^ 
The  wife  of  thif  joun^  iiiaD» 
To  him  she  doth  her  faith  ^Dgage 
Uoto  life*i  ending  span* 

jr.  Pmge.  Our  noble  ftoeen  hat  giT*n  ni  leave 
To  tie  the  nuptial  knot. 
And  now,  my  friend,  jou  may  belicTe 
rm  happj  with  my  lot* 

Xttrjr.      My  husband  with  the  E^ng  doei  itay, 
Tm  now  in  the  Queen's  train. 
Good  friar  this  is  our  wedding  day* 
Which  ne'er  we'll  see  again. 

Queen.  Bless  those  youngs  people  holy  ft 

F.  James.  Bless  you  my  children ;  Chi 
which  passeth 
All  comprehension  be  upon  you  ! 

Both.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  holy  friar. 

F.  James.  But  does  your  Majesty  know  ti 
Young  woman  is  ?— she*s  daughter  to  the  K 

Queen.  ^^Interrupting  him.']    Impossibh 
friar  I 

F.  James.  But  she  is,  illustrious  Lady. 

Queen.  It  cannot  be,  the  King  is  too  yoni 

F.  James.  Excuse  me  for  contradictia 
Highness— 
But  you  will  not  hear  me  out— the  Kiuf 
Of  the  Gipsies. 

K.  Page.  Hurra  !  I've  got  a  princess  at  1 

F.  James.  Well  said  young  man,  your 
in-law  is 
Immensely  rich — few  noblemen  have  as 
Much  money  as  he  has— -he  has  ffiven  her 
A  good  education,  and  she  will  haT« 
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:§m  lia»^for  he  has  no  other  chitd^ 

I  hen 

laees,  I  thought  there  was  somethinff  particular 

diet  brownness  of  her  skin,  and  th'  blackneai 

her  eyes*-Lucy  come  here,  tell  me  child 

here  was  you  so  superiorly  educated?^ 

boey.  At  the  Roslin  nunnery  your  Majesty. 

I^een.  Your  father  has  done  hb  duty  by  yos  ; 

here  is  he  now  ? 

Socy.  In  Grand  Cairo  your  Majesty ;  he  ntosi 

^there  once- every  seven  years  to  do  homage 

ihis  Emperor— i-for  his  gipsey  crown* 

l^een.   Who  is  his  Emperor  ? 

Cucy.  The  King  of  Egypt. 

Shieenv  What  is  his  name  ? 

[iucy.  Ishmael  the  XLIV* 

2ueeh.  Well  Lucy  I  love  you  still  ^  you  ihall 

main  with  me  as  long  as  I  live, 

hich  I  fear  will  not  be  long  now. 

Eiucy.  O  say  it  not  your  Majesty ! 

2ueen.  And  when  i  die,  you  must  then  lif» 

ith  your  husband ;  you  have  enough  to  keep 

m  both  comfortably  too.  [^EmeHni* 

JENE  lU.—The  Water-fall  at  Holmes  Burn^ 
footj  near  St  BosweWs  Greeny  a  HermitagM 
under  a  great  Jir  tree, 

%e  King,  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Rothes,  Lign- 
Jiox,  Lord  Livingston,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Sir  James  Stuart^^Ac  Black  Knight  of  Lorn — 
Lord  Lorn,  Lord  Maxwell,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, Treasurer — Sir  David  Livingston, 
•Lord  Polwortu,  Colonel  of  the  Rothsay 
^^e^5,  Sir  Jambs  Dun  das,  Sir  Jambs  Stuart, 
Colonel  of  the  Ruglen  Swart  Horse,  Sir  Ro- 
*EUT  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  Lord  Kbr,  Lord 
^•ftsuNEj  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Eabol, 
-^-^rd  Gray,  S^c. 

*•  James.    My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 1  at- 
'  semble 
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Tou  at  this  place,  as  1  hear  the  Earl  oFDougbi: 
Has  assembled  his  followerfi,  and  means  'A 

No  good — <rreat  fortunes  are  as  hard  to  bear  .« 
As  to  acquire — you  have  heard  that  William  | 
ColviH,  Knight — upon  a  private  quarrel,  .  1 
Did  kill  or  slay  James  AuchenlecK,  a  foUowar  -^ 
Of  Lord  Dousflas :  the  Earl  avengM  his  deatk  i! 
Not  only  by  the  murder  of  William,  J 

But  by  throwing  down  his  house,  .1 

Which  barbarity  has  turned  cold  th*  affectioni  . 
Of  many  about  the  court  to  him. u 

Lord   Rothes.    No  wonder  your  Majetty,  I 
deeds  are 
Most  outrao^eous  and  insufferable. 

K.  James.  A  fter  that  he  left  the  kingdom,  andl 
Substituted  his  brother  James  as 
Procurator  for  him,  a  man  brouirht  up 
In  Sorbon  divinity — and  as  a  council 
To  govern  his  affairs,  joinM  with  him  James 
Hamilton  of  Cadyow — Lords  Graham,  Seatonii 
Oliphant,  and  Saltoun — this  being  a  league, 
Or  rather  a  conspirncj/^  form'd  unlaivfully 
Against  the  state,  not  merely  to 
Govern  his  estate,  and  having  heard  great 
Complaints  against  those  procurators  of 
Oppressions,  riots,  wrongs  of  neighbours, 
Servants,  vassals,  and  the  like — at  first 
I  was  loth  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  reports 
Against  a  nobleman  lately  so  well 
Deserving,  and  dearly  by  me  belov'd ; 
But  overcome  by  importunity. 
And  urg'd  by  the  number  of  complainers, 
I  summoned  his  brother  and  procurators 
To  answer  for  the  wrong  sutTer'd  by 
My  subjects — and  after  many  citations 
His  brother  not  appearing,  I  was  obliged 
By  force  to  present  him  to  the  council. 

Lord  Hunt.  Yes  your  Majesty,  and  wben 
He  could  not  answer  to  such  faults  as  were 
Laid  against  him  and  those  under  him^— 
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r^washe  acquitted  of  violent 

ressions  and  wrongs  against  the  law,'- 

ur  Majesty  brought  him  off — and  only 

rin'd  niin  to  restore  to  the  complainers 

ir  loss — and  restore  ail  damages^-upon 

f  promises  of  restoration  your 

Mty  brought  hinr  off  the  danger — and 

iin'd  him  liberty  to  return  home. — 

ord  Rothes.  There,  after  long  advertisement 

li  his  other  brothers,  and  some  haughty  vassals^ 

m  declare,  old  rapines  and  wrongs  being 

rd  to  new — and  then  they  resent  those 

Iges  now  made  against  them,  publish  a 

lifesto  that  restitution  was 

gMsible^  and  like  water  spilt  which 

Id  not  be  recover'd. 

•  James.  Not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  the 

council 
d  Earl  Douglas  to  appear  before  them, 
'Sll  his  vassals  and  followers — with 
brothers,  to  answer  according  to  law.— 
ae  powerful  men  consider^  it  did  not 
sist  with  their  safety  to  hazard  their 
u>ns  to  the  arbitration  of  judges, 
ly  of  whom  they  had  grossly  offended — 
8  for  not  appearing,  the  council 
ounc'd  them  rebels. ~  Lord  Douglas  upon 
i  resolvM  to  return,  betaketh  him 
liis  journey,  and  for  the  greater  haste 
obtaineth  a  pass  to  come  through  England, 
ord  Hunt.  And  when  he  arriv'd  on  the  bor- 
ders of 
.land,  he  sent  his  brother  to  know  your 
esty's  mind  towards  him,  and  if  there 
re  any  possibility  in  this  ebb  ^ 

ayour  to  have  access  to  your  Majesty, 
^rd  Rothes.  And  your  Majesty  ingenuously 
[nlsL*d  to  accept  him  into  favour, 
1  performed  it  in  the  face  of  all 
X  bad  happenM  :  by  the  misbehavioar 
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Of  fiis  friends  in  his  absence,  requesting  / 

That  he  would  only  live  peaceabty,  and 
According  to  the  order  of  the  state, 
Without  hating,  what  his  Prince  lov'd,  or 
Approving  that  which  he  disapproved 
Or  hated. 

Sir  Coliti;   And  that,  as  his  Lordship  and 
brothers 
Were  ever  the  most  able  and  ready 
To  repel  the  wrongs  of  strangers— so  they 
Would  endeavour  to  entertain  unity 
And  concord  in  the  country  itself,  and 
Purge  their  lands  of  thieves  and  robbers—if 
Mischievous  men  were  not  punish'd,  there         j 
Would  be  no  surety  or  safety  for  th'  ffood  ( 

And. virtuous — jour  Majesty  pardoned  i 

Past  wrongs,  the  garrisons  were  removed  firoia 
liOehmaben,  and  his  other  castles 
In  Douglas-dale  and  elsewhere,  and  they'rereiidM^ 
To  him. 

Lord  Liv.  And  he  is  made  again  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  kingdom. — Soon  after  that 
He  goeth  again  to  England,  without 
His  Soverei(>;n's  knowledge,  under  the  pleat 
To  obtain  reparation  for  his  own 
And  vassals  losses — but  in  reality 
To  enter  a  league  with  some  Engliahmeii 
To  his  Sovereign's  disadvantage,  and  to 
The  troubling  of  the  country  by  changing. 
The  officers  of  state— -and  with  a  view 
Of  putting  the  crown  on  his  own  head* 

K*  James.   1  certainly,  as  Sovereig|i|  tooktkii 
meeting" 
With  the  English  in  no  good  part,  but  after 
Great  intercession  of  the  Queen  roother|. 
And  noblemen,  after  he  had  submitted. 
To  my  clemency,  and  acknowledge 
His  errors,  I  received  him  into  favour 
Again — but  soon  after,  from  his  desolate 
And  unruly  conduct^  1  was  oblig^ 
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discharge  him  from  all  public  employments. 
oflBce^  of  state  I  was  obliged 
livide  between  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
.  Liord  Creighton,  his  reconcil'd  enemy, 
ord  Rothes,    RemovM  from  public  employ- 
ments, he  took 
Aady  private  revenge— -particularly 
iofit  liords  Creighton  and  Orkney. 
I  g^etting  to  a  head,  he  attempted 
morning  early,  as  Lord  Creighton  was  on 
iray  from  Edinburgh  to  his  castle 
lighten,  to  intercept  him  by  an 
ash  on  the  highway ;  but  the  Earl,  who 
tted  not  his  own  intelligence 
Dg^st  Lord  Douglas's  followers, 
lie  clearness  of  the  morning  discoyerM 
md  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  escapM-**  ' 
I  of  Lord  Creighton's  attendants  being 
mded— and  one  of  Lord  Douglas's  was 
1  in  this  cowardly  attack,  almost  in 
dark,  in  the  pursuit. 

•  Colin.  Two  days  after  Lord  Creighton,  • 
spair  his  credit,  accompanied  by  a  great 
ber  of  his  friends  and  followers,  came 
•eat  haste  to  Edinburgh— had  nearly 
ris'd  Lord  Douglas,  then  attended  but  ^ 
small  number  of  friends  and  followers, 
had  not  speedily  shifted  his 
ters  to  avoid  the  danger. — This  contention 

bursting  into  open  hostility, 
ied  the  whole  kingdom  into  factions,*^ 
[rlas  standing  on  his  own  authority, 
continued  grandeur  of  his  house, 
ni»t  his  King — Lord  Creighton  standing 
is  Prince's  favour,  and  a  thorough 
fledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

James.  My  friends,  I  have  now  to  tell  you 

the  Earl 
form'd  a  rebellious  confederation 
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Ag^nst  my  crown  and  the  country^s  welfart, 
And  has  comhinM  with  him  many  others ; 
Such  as  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Mwrray^ 
Ormond,  and  Lord  Belvenny,  Sir  James 
llaniilton  of  Cadyow—  Many  barons, 
Gentlemen  with  their  allies,  vassals  and 
Servants  to  a  great  number,  hold  their  i 

Meetings  in  Grahamslaw  caves,  near  Kelso  lsf| 
I  have  assembled  you  here  to  tell  you  thb,      i 
As  I  am  at  present  at  Dry  burgh  Abbey, 
To  be  near  at  hand  to  see  what  they  mean 
To  do ;   and   here,  my  friends,  at    Uolmes-bi 

water-fall 
Xiet  us  hold  our  meetings,  to  counteract 
Those  treasons.     The  traitors  have  subscribed  I 
Swore  solemnly  never  to  desert  one 
Another  during  life — that  injuries 
Done  to  one  of  them  should  be  considerM 
As  done  to  all>*-and  be  a  common  quarrel ; 
Neither  should  they  desist  to  their  best 
Abilities  to  revenge  them  whilst  they  have  life- 
Lord  Liv.  i  have  also  to  mention,  after  this 
Confederation  Lord  Douglas  became 
Imperious  in  his  temper — at  this  time 
The  thieves  and  robbers  of  Liddesdale  and 
Annandale  broke  into  the  lands  of  Lord 
llerress,  a  nobleman  who  had  continued 
Faithful  to  the  King — and  drive  with  them 
A  great  body  of  cattle— complaints  bein|^ 
Made  to  Lord  Douglas,  no  redress  is  giv'n ; 
Lord  Herress  endeavoured  to  drive  the  like 
Prey  to  recompense  himself  of  the  damage, 
But  being  unequal  in  pow'r,  his  fortune 
Was  to  be  taken  by  the  thieves,  and  brought 
As  a  prisoner  before  this  Earl— who 
Laying  him  in  irons — and  notwithstanding 
His  Sovereign's  letters,  (full  of  entreaties 
And  threatenings)  without  any  form  of  law 
Ht  bung  him  as  a  felon.    There  was  na 
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9de^  with  the  muckle  mouth*"  to  save  this  Lord 

t  this  time      ■    ■  ■unfortunately, 

Eiord  Rothes.    After  this    contempt  of  soTe^ 

reiffnty,  it  was 
liversalTy  blazonM  that  the  Earl 
'Douglas  would  one  day  essay  to  put 
|b  crown  upon  his  head^being  now  aUe 
Ftaise  an  army  of  40,000  meo, 
hkrlike  withal,  and  ready  to  go  with  him 
kether,  or  against  whom  they  carM  not^ 
lending  only  the  occasion  of 
I  commandment. 
K*  James.  My  friends,  I  will  now  acknowledge 

61  before  this  treasonable  league  I  only 
lain'd  the  pride  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  ; 
kvr  1  view  it  with  a  jealous  eye— a 
Itf  ue  giving  law  to  a  King,  breaking  the 
hds  of  sovereignty,  and  inviting  my 
bple  to  look  for  a  new  master — and 
W  my  patience  turneth  the  Earl  more 
lolent,  and  his  boldness  more  active, 
t  in  a  foul  game  he  bears  a  fair 
HDtenance-— knowing  the  last  thing  a  Prince 
)uld  do  was  to  show  himself  mal-content 
ith  any  of  his  subjects. 

Sir  Coiin.  An  incident  I  must  now  mention  before 
is  meeting  breaks  up— -Douglas  had  persuaded 
le^  Carrack,  and  Cunningham,  into  an 
gag^ement  of  aid  against  their  King ; 
me  of  the  more  moderate  people  would  not 
bend— and  amongst  those  was  distinguished 
iclean,  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Bomoy, 
id  a  near  relation  of  Sir  Patrick  Gray, 
a  of  Lord  Gray,  and  captain  of  the  King's 
lard— an  officer  of  the  greatest  confidence, 
^rd  Douglas,  irritated  at  Maclean's 
Minacy-— suddenly  besieg'd  his  house-^  ' 

^  A  lady  who  laYed  the  life  of  a  br^TC  k^rdeccr^  bj  marry- 
hiin^(tb«  Master  uf  Hardeo.) 
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Took  it—- awd^convey'd  the  owner  to  the 
CaAtle  of  Douglas,  and  threw  hinrinto 
Ward;     Upon  hearing  this,  Sir  Patrick  Gray' 
Stated  th'  affair  to  the  King,  and  instantly 
ObtainM  a  mild  letter —requesting  Douglu- 
To  deliver  up  the  prisoner  to  Gray, 
The  Earl  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  when  he  was  told  that 
Gray,  a  servant  of  the  King,  was  at  tb'  gat6^ 
And  in  some  surprise  arose  to  receive 
Him  with  much  outward  civility,  and 
AskM  him  to  share  their  repast.     During 
Dinner,  Dous^^ias,  guessing  whatGray^s  commifli 
Could  be — gave  a  secret  order  to  behead 
The  prisoner — which  was  done  on  the  greeny 
And  a  cloth  spread  o'er  the  body — dinner 
Ended,  Gray  produc'd-the  royal  letter, 
Which  was  receivM  with  all  the  respect 
Of  fraud — and  Douglas  having  perused  it, 
Said, — "  I  am  beholden  to  you  for  bringing 
So  gracious  a  letter  from  the  King, 
Considering  how  matters  stand  between 
Us  at  present — the  demand  shall  be 
Instantly  granted— and  the  more  favourable 
For  your  sake."     He  then  took  Gray  to  tbegrM 
Where  removing  the  cloth,  Douglas  coldly 
Said,—**  Sir  Patrick,  jou  are  come  a  little 
Too  late — this  is  your  sister's  son,  but  he 
Wants  the  head — take  his  body  and  do 
With  it  what  you  will."     Gray  replied  in 
Anguish,  *^  My  Lord,  since  you  have  taker  tht 
Head,  you  may  dispose  of  the  body ;"  then 
Calling  for  his  horses,  he  mounted,  and 
Said  to  Douglasi  "  My  Lord,  if  I  littyo^i^^ 
Be  rewarded  for  your  present  labour 
According  to  its  demerils.^^     Dou^lan^ 
EnragM  at  the  threat,  callM  for  big  hofee^  M 
Sir  Patrick,  by  the  goodness  of  his  steed, 
Escaped  the  pureuit,  which  extended  near 
To  Edinburgh. 
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liord  Hunt.  The  King,  irritated  beyond  meaaurt: 
Mich  repeated  insults,  and  the  most' 
>fligate  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  anxious 
prevent  the  formidable  league 
mi'd  against  his  authority — has  calFd 
u.iioblemen  and  gentlemen  together 
this  place,  as  we  are  near  Grahamslaw, 
here  those  freebooters  and  rebels  hold 
eir  unlawful  meetings,  in  those  hidden 
d  extensive  caves  on  Kail-water — and 
»i^  ffentlemen,  I  as  one  would  recommend 
to  bis  Majesty  (who  has  callMlhis 
#sen  council  to  deli berate)-«t hat 
K;avoid  the  horror  of  civil  war, 
ji|t  his  Majesty  should  invite  Lord 
kUfflas  to  court,  and  talk  the  matter  over 
itn  him-^-and  try  to  bring  him  to  reason 
lat  way — but  if  this  has  not  its  effect, 
lat  we  all  agree  to  bring  our  forces 
I  this  rallying  spot  on  BoswelVs  Green^ 
wherever  else  his  Majesty  may  choose, 
f  such  a  day  as  his  Majesty  shall 
itify  to  us  through  his  General 
ird  Polwarth.     My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  dots 
lis  meet  your  approbation,  or  does  it  not  ? 
All.  Undoubtedly  nK)st  noble  Lord. 
JLiord  Rothes.  And' we  will  all  shed  th'  last  drop 

of  our  blood, 
>  defend  his  Majesty  and  the  country 
rom  th'  dire  and  sad  effects  of  civil  war, 
nd  to  maintain  him  in  all  the  rights  and 
rivileges  of  his  crown  and  dignity. 
K.  James.  Gentlemen,  you  have  my  unbounded 

thanks ; 
[y  cause  is  your's  this  day,  and  it  also  is 
'he  country  s  cause.  tAll  dram  their  swords. 

All.  \our  Majesty,  we  all  swear  by  our  swords, 
Ibat  we^U  preserve  the  country's  peace  and  loyalty, 
fld-  your  prerogative  against  all 
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Your  enemiefi  whatsoever — we  swear*. 

K.  James.   [^Also  drawing  his  sword*^  Ani  V 
gentlemen,  swear  to  preserve  the 
Country's  peace — and  to  uphold  you  in  all 
Your  rights  and  dignities — and  now 
God  keep  you ! 

Ail.  God  bless  King  James ! 

[  7  hey  return  their  swwil^] 
Sir  Colin.  The  King's  boat — ho  !  j 

A  Fisherman.  'Tis  here  my  Lord — Sir  CeliBr 

would  say. 
K.  James.  Aye,  Walter,  he  shall  be  so  somei 
[^The  King  enters  his  boatj  and  crosses 
Tweed  to    Drt/burgh  Abbey.     Esi 
shouting — ] 
All.  «'  The  King  and  old  Scotland  for  ever  T 
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The  King,  Lord  Huntlbt,  Lord  Rothes,  jrc* 

K.  James.  Lord  Huntley,  have  you  beird  kow 
my  mother  , 

Is  this  morning  ?     I  fear  me  much  she  it 
In  a  dangerous  way.       •      •      •  .    • 

Lord  Hunt.  My  running  footman  arrived  tbii 
morning 
From  Rushlaw  Castle,  in  Lautherdale, 
(They  alternately  do  so  every  morning) 
And  1  am  sorry  to  say  your  Majesty, 
The  Queen  is  far  from  well— Doctor  Barker 
Says  in  his  note— he  must  have  more  advice 
From  Edinburgh.       ♦      •       ♦       * 

K.  James.  I  m  sorry  that  it  is  so-*who  it  with 
My  mother  at  this  time  ?       ♦      •      • 

*  Swearing  oo  the  iword  iiiweftriDg  bj  the  croM,  ■i'''^ 
blade  aod  the  (i;uard  of  the  fword  furm  ihe  croia,  '*SwMf  1*1 
bit  §if9Td'*^Shak€ip€ars'i  SamUfi  Ghs9t. 
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Lord  Hunt.  Lady  Huntley,  Lady  Rothes,  and 

Lady  Rushlaw, 
Stb  Lucy  Cooper  of  Ironhoop. 
Ru  James.  I  shall  see  her  on  my  way  to  Stirling., 
liop  one  night  at  Rushlaw  Castle— send 
rpage  Bob  Goodfellow  to  say  unto 
1^  mother,  1  shall  pay  my  duty  Xo  her 
Amorrow  at  sun-set.      •      ♦      • 
Lord  Rothes.  Has  your  Majesty  received 
mx  answer  from  Lord  Douglas  p    #    *     « 
KL»  James.  Yes  my  Lord  ;  he  is  to  wait  on  me  at 
ing  Castle,  about  Shrove-tide*,  when  all 
era  in  debate  will  be  settled  between 
a  page,  ho  ! —  [LWcr  a  Page. 

{'horses  boy,  and  tell  the  equery 
eep  this  night  in  Home  Castle-— to-morrow 
ht  at  Rushlaw— the  next  at  Edinburgh- 
then  to  Stirling  castle-keep. 
Page.  It  shall  be  done  your  Majesty. 

\Exit  Pa^e^  bowm^^ 
K.  James.  And  on  the  way  I'll  call  at  SmaiU 

holm  TowV, 
id  see  the  Laird  of  Avonel,  Sir  Gilbertt 
relieve,  one  of  the  brave  men  who 
»fended  the  Scottish  border  in  days 
>ore — which  now  his  son  does  most 
dlantly — shall  we  proceed  ?— the  escort 
aits  in  the  Abbey  close|.  [^Eaeuftt* 

*  1468. 

t  Laird  of  Kelio  Molle  and  Mellerstaio.— ^#  ChmiilUr^ 

of  Kelto, 

rkr««  of  tbc  rowi  of  £lm  trees  of  thii  Abbey  cloM  are  itiit 
renuiuiDg  \  the  fourth  if  g;oflev 


S' 
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SCENE  Y. ^Interior  of  Stirling  Ca»th. 

Enter  the  King,  Earl  Douglas,  Lord  HniiTi 
Lord  RoTHES)  Sir  Patbick  Gray,  omf 

Lords. 

K.  James.  [^Rising  from  supper^  entcriBf^fim^ 
the  Banqueting  Roomy  followed  bjf 
and  Sir  Patiuck.] 
My  Lord  of  Douglas,  1  think  it  proper 
To  mention  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  have 
Heard  of  your  confederation  with  the 
Earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Murray,  and  my  Lofd 
Belvenny,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow. 
And  many  barons  and  esquires  with  their  alliei. 
Now  my  Lord,  you  must  remember  the  many 
Favours  1  have  bestowM  on  you  and  your 
House — the  wrongs  I  have  forgiv'n,  andthedul 
As  a  subject  you  ow'd  to  your  Frince 
You  have  not  fulfiUM  ;  the  exorbitant 
Abuses  and  outrages  of  many 
Of  your  followers,  I  could  hardly  believe 
The  informations  I  had  of  the 
Covenant  of  mutual  defence  and 
Adherence  between  you  and  Lords  Crawford, 
Ross,  and  others,  yet  it  proves  that  deed  f 

Wassi^n'd  by  3^0 u  all  in  Grahamslaw*  caves, 
Near  Kelso,     i  beg  you  to  consider 
The  murmuring  of  my  people. 

Lord  Doug.  That's  no  fault  of  mine  your  Ma* 
jesty. 
But  rather  ascribe  it  to  your  misrule,  and 
The  rigorous  way  my  Lord  Treasurer 
Livingston,  the  late  Governor's  son. 
Awards  the  taxes,  and  drains  the  people 
Of  their  hard  got  cash  in  this  alpine  state. 

K.  James.  No  my  Lord,  the  begun  sedition  of 
The  people  proceeds  rather  from  the  long 

*  Now  pvffciied  bj  John  Riddell,  Bsi|.  a  celebrated 

agriculturiit. 
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lience  T  have  had  in  tolerating 
unvaly'  proceedings,  and  my 
»l]ef  of  the  (too  well-grounded) 
reports  against  you.     1  now  wish  to  heftf 
It  your  Lordship  has  to  say  on  the  subjecl^ 
^ar  innocency  ?        *        ♦        *        ♦  ' 
rd  Doug.  As  to  the  favours  your  Majeslji^ 
been  graciously  pleasM  to  confer 
ta  roe,  I  will  strive  with  all  and  due 
lequiousness  to  deserve — and  as 
Iroe  the  honour  to  command  others 
kp  obei/  mey  I  also  know  well  how 
we  commanded^  and  obey  my  prince^  ^ 

I  besides  I  know  in  what  obedience 
Misteth  ; — as  none  of  your  Majesty's 
l^ects  enjoyed  more  lands  and  honours 
an  myself,— there  should  be  no  one  found 
to  would  more  willingly  engage  all  his 
*tune  and  person  for  th*  honour'of  his  prinoe^ 
tides,  those  who  lay  snares  for  my  life^ 
ng  so  near  your  Majesty,  for  the 
ety  of  my  person  1  could  not  come 
court  except  upon  a  public 
orance,  and  also  well  accompanied. 
th'  wrongs  committed  by  my  followers 
1  vassals,  1  will  give  all  satisfaction 
ny  power,  or  what  may  be  requir'd. 
icerning  the  bond  of  mutual  friendship 
tween  me  and  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
18  and  others,  they  would  have  adher'd 
^ther  without  the  writing  sign'd  in 
ihamslaw  c^ves-<-they  were  drawn  into  it  foi^ 

their 
n  eafety^not  out  of  mind  to  offer, 
t  to  repel  injuries — 1  am 
initely  obliged  to  his  Highnesses 
odness  for  not  condemning  me  before 
ras  clearly  heard.    It  would  appear  that  your 

Highness 
18  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  false  and 
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MtschieTous  devices  of  my  enemies*  ** 

K.  James.  Deeds,  and  not  words,  mark  AtmI 
mission 
And  affection  of  a  snhject ;  and  could 
There  be  any  greater  surety  for  you 
Than  to  rely  on  th'  laws  of  th*  commonwealtl|'.' ' 
And  of  your  country — especially  in  ' 

A  country  where  laws,  and  not  faction  mle. 
And  where  a  man's  own  goodness  is  able 
To  preserve  him      But  such  men  aa  you  are 
My  Lord,  raise  these  factions  to  tb*  subvertioa* 
Of  all  laws  and  authority  ;  and  for  ^ 
Sobjects  to  make  an  offensive  and 
Defensive  league  against  all  persons,  is 
To  disclaim  all  government,  and  to  do 
What  they  please  without  controulment ;  confl 
Treason  in  the  highest  degree,  and  make 
Tour  own  swords  and  power  justify  your 
Proceedings— -which,  tho^  )e  first  use  against 
Mean  persons,  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
Tour  actions,  (for  there  are  degrees  of  evil. 
And  wicked  men  begin  at  the  lowest 
First)  and  then  your  last  aim  my  Liord  is  likely 
To  be  the  taking  up  the  crown  itself. 
Consider  my  Lord,  you  are  born  under 
A  monarchy  which  admitteth  of  no 
Sovereignty  but  itself;  and  it  is  most 
Natural  to  princes  to  hold  it  in 
The  highest  esteem,  and  in  no  case  to 
Suffer  it  to  be  shaken  by  their  subjects. 
Take  your  prince  for  your  best  protection. 
And  an  innocent  life^ — renounce  now  that 
Union  and  league,  signed  at  (jrahamslaw  cavit 
With  your  peer»,  which  accepted,  or  commaadii 
Or  approved,  or  permitted  by  your  prince, 
Subsisteth  not  in  law,  nor  in  reason, 
Being  forbidden  under  the  greatest  pains 
And  penalties  of  state  ; — and  let  it  not 
Be  heard  of  any  longer,  that  ever 
Such  an  unjust  confederation  was, 
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id  that  wonted  clemency  shall  be  preferred 
^fore  deserved  justice.      *      ♦      ♦ 
Lord  Doug,    louc  Majesty,  the  league  beings 
drawn  up 
the  common  consent  of  many  Lords^. 
»n8,  and  Gentlemen,  and  subscribed, 
eould  not  be  canceird  or  renounced 
it  by  their  common  consent-^-nor  was  it 
ifitoble  for  your  Majesty,  nor 
me,  other wi{ie  to  have  done  it— 
log  together,  I  may  condescend 
the  renouncing  and  cancelling  of  it. 
J£.  James.  {_Hastif ?/,'].  But  my  Lord^  to  sb^ir 

good  exaniple  to 
16  rest,  you  shall  first  begin  and  break 
illegal  ^engagements. 

rd  Doug.    No  your  Majesty,  I  ibalL  not — 
[proiid/y]-r-break 
ise  engagements.     It  was  you  King  Jamei,  and 
>ur  ancestors,  by  your  procedures  against 
^e  and  my  family,  which  has  forc'd  myself 
d  JLiofds  Crawford  and  Ross  to  sign  the  bond, 
union,  now  call'd  the  Grahamslaw  Bond  of 
»nfederation — I  disdain  your  orders  ! 
*   K.  James.  Now  i  tell  you  Liord  Douglas,  that 
^  ^        BO  roaa 

iwiving,  neither  shall  any  traitor  in 
Ky  presence  disavow  and  disdain  mjr 
Authority,  in  what  ts  within  my 
\)wer  of  accomplishing. 
Lford  Doug.  iTerrified.li  I  request  your  Majesty 
will  remember 
phat  1  came  to  court  upon  a.  public 
wsurance,  under  the  great  seal  of  protection 
^nd  of  safety.. 

K.  James.  A  public  assurance  cannot  so  warrant 
^ny  man^  peer  or  esquire,  but  that  he 
■4ay  fall  by  his  own  private  misdemeanour*. 

Lord  Doug.  I  had  a  right  your  Majesty  to  form 
^hat  confederation ;  and  that  confederatioa 
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Will  not  allow  you,  King  James,  to  infiringt* 
The  sacred  character  of  a  safe  conduct 
Under  the  great  f>eal  of  Scotland,  now  in 
My  possession.     I  fear  thee  not.  King  James! 
K.  James.  You  shall  break  this  league  * 

Douglas ! 
Lord  Doug.    I  shall  and  will  not  breok 

league  King  anybody  ! 
K.  James.  [^  Draws  his  dirk.']  If  you  will  Ml] 
break  the  Grahamslaw  league 
Liord  Douglas,  by  Heaven  I  shall —      [Sifld 
Thus— -and  thus — and  thus— -1  break  it. 
Sir  P.  Gray.  And  thus  you  traitory  I  rei 
the  death 
Of  my  nephew  Maclean,  according  to 
Its  demerits*.      [He  strikes  him  on  the  he§i 

a  battle  axe,  which  proves  moriaL] 
Thug  die  all  rebels^  murderers,  and  thieves  i 


SCENE  Yl.— Changes  to  Rushlaw  Castle* 
Queen  mother  very  ill  in  a  great  chair. 
UuKTLEY,  Lady  KoTUESy  and  Lady  RusuLAWkj 

Enter  Friars  Thomas  and  James, 

Queen.  I  hope  this  story  of  my  son  and  Lord 
Douglas  is  not  true.  ^ 

F.  Thos.  Too  true  your  Majesty ; — it  happciV 
after 
Supper — the  day  was  far  spent — the 
Castle  gates  were  shut — all  removed 
Except  some  of  the  council  and  the  guards. 
When  the  blow  was  struck  by  the  gallant "" 
And  Sir  Patrick  Gray — the  noise  of  it 
Attracting  a  number  of  servants,  who 
Rushing  into  the  room,  made  certain  death 
More  sure  with  their  Highland  dirks. 
Some  one,  about  the  end  of  this  tragedy, 

*  Febrn»rjf  89, 1458,  Sbrove  Tocsdlay  Evt. 
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it «  pair  of  spurs  between  two  plattera, 

I  esibleni  of  speedy  flight,  as  pari  of 

e  King^s  banquet,)  directed  to  Sir  JftiAes 

Hiilton  of  Cadyow— and  this  he 

itanunicated  unto  the  Lords  and 

ptlenaen  of  the  confederation, 

Irbich  time  the  news  of  the  Earrs  death 

18  spread  abroad.        ♦        »        * 

f •  James.  The  league  iSnding  themselreo  too 

ii      weak  to  carry 

jltroag  a  castle  as  Stirling,  in  hot  blood 

Lthe  town  on  fire,  and  trailed  the  King's 

m  coudnct  on  a  wooden  trencher  at 

kbi^se's  heelsy  about  the  burning  streets, 

(the  market  place,  to  the  sound  of  all 

^  bunting  horns  : — They  declare  the  Kin;; 

id  his  friends  faith-breakers,  and  enemies 

» all  faith^  and  good  and  goodness,  and  to 

Ijgood  men.        ♦        ♦        « 

iC  Thos.  James,  the  next  brother  of  the  Earl, 

a  Churchman, 
tDg^  proclaimed  Earl,  in  rage  and  madntsu 
mmitted  all  sort  of  hostility.     ♦     *     Ho 
or^ran  the  lands  of  the  King's  friends,  and 
en  of  some  of  their  own  people,  who  wero 
gpected  of  being  friendly  to  th'  King  ;        * 
ell  as  John  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  their  kinsmaa, 
idl  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  they  besieg'd 
Im  in  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  as  he 
.ways  openly  avow'd  his  detestation 
'their  proceedings.     For  the  same  cause  they 
lOnder'd  the  possessions  of  the  Earl  of 
Bgus.     The  strength  of  the  place  prevented 
he  castle  of  Dalkeith  from  being  taken, 
nd  the  Earl  of  Angus,  by  their  many  wroa^i, 
ecame  more  attach'd  and  dutiful  unto 
he  King.      *      *      «      * 
F.  James.  In  the  mean  time,  tho  King  explainM 

the  whole 
asiness  to  all  the  towns  in  his  realm. 
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Exhorting  the  people  to  make  no  stir 
For  the  just  execution  of  a  man 
Born  for  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
And  offered  all  in  his  power  to  keep 
The  country  quiet,  according  to  the 
Authority  God  had  plac'd  him  in, 

F.  Thos.  The  King  then  raisM  a  large  amy,  ill 

Partly  having  loosed,  partly  cut  in  pieceSi 

The  Gordian  knot  of  this  rebellious 

League  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  and  Ross,  btgiu 

To  re-obtain  the  ancient  authority 

Of  the  Kings  his  predecessors — giving 

And  imposing  laws  upon  his  subjects. 

And  is  now  progressing  through  the  quarters 

Of  his  kingdom. 

Queen.  Tm  glad  of  this — from  which  it  apptiii 

that 

Things  are  taking  a  turn  in  my  son's  faronr. 

F.  James.    They  are  your   Highness— by 

sound  counsel 

Of  James  Kennedy,  Archbishop  of  St 

Andrew's,  and  William  Sinclair,  the  Earl  of 

Orkney,  he  useth  such  clemency  that 

In  a  short  time  he  has  reclaimed  all  his 

Turbulent  subjects-— and  he  has  just  caird 

A  Parliament,  wherein  he  has  ratified 

What  they  in  their  wisdom  and  ability 

Suggested  to  be  done  for  the  peace  and 

Welfare  of  his  people— -they  have  established 

Many  profitable  laws  for  the  good 

Of  posterity — and  ambassadors  are  just  come 

To  him  from  France  and  £ngland. 

Queen.  Many  thanks,  holy  friars,  for  yourpol 
News,  it  has  reviv'd  me  much  ;  go  in  my 
Name  to  the  King,  and  tell  his  Majesty 
J  wish  he  would  come  and  receive  my 
Dying  blessing-— for  I  find  I  am  going  fast. 
God  be  with  you  holy  friars  ! 
F.  Thos.  1  hope  your  Majesty  has  providtd  f^r 
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oor  Lue^f  Gooper  of  Ironhoop,  and  her 
Uldren,  in  your  will. 

Queen.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  my  serrants, 
tK>d  friar,  in  my  last  testament. 
^  be  with  you  both,  my  ancient  friends ! 
Jlotb.  God  love  and  preserve  your  Highness! 
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BENE  Vn.—Tke  junction  of  the  Leader  and 
Tweedy  close  to  Wallace's  Camp  in  Gledswood 
Forest.     Gipsies  round  a  fire. 

Pufer-SAM  with  a  wooden  /eg/— Rbbicca  and  all 
the  GiPsiBS  rise  and  welcome  him. 

Old  Reb.  Ah  I  friends,  here  comes  soldier  Sam 
back  to  us, 

Sd  he  has  got  a  timber  toe  ;  how  comes 
is  Sam  my  boy  ? 

Sam.  Fighting  my  country^s  battles  mother. 

Reb.  But  tell  us  all  about  it  boy. 

Sam.  You  know  mother,  as  how  when  the  King 
kiird 
.40rd  Douglas  for  insulting  him  in  Stirling 
Jastle,  it  set  the  whole  country  in  an 
Jproar ;  they  said  th'  Earl  himself  was  the  cause 
Whis  being  miirder'd — having  violated 
f  hat  natural  oath  to  the  King,  which  subjects 
iwe  to  their  Sovereign — ^^by  drawing  up 
i>  league  amongst  his  people — to  the  breaking 
ikf  the  ties  of  sovereignty— giving 
By  this  just  cause  to  the  King  to  reward 
them  after  their  demerits — and  most  said 
The  killing  of  the  Earl  was  evil,  but 
That  it  was  a  necessary  evil— 
t^hat  as  nature  suffereth  not  two  suns, 
So  reasons  of  state  suffereth  not 
l^wo  Kings  in  one  kingdom — of  necessity 
l^ne  must  overthrow  the  other. 
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Reb.  Aye  Sam,  yoa  had  fine  doings  ihen,  thj 
laws 
Were  neglected — towns,  villages,  honsefl. 
The  highways  were  every  where  afflicted 
With  rapine,  fire,  and  fury — save  needy 
Itoldness — nothing  is  safe  in  any  place, 
All  turn'd  gipsies  then—or  something  worse. 

Sam.  Aye  mother,  so  it  was-— so  the  cbiingiB|  *] 
Multitude  (like  madmen  limning  portraits 
With  their  own  blood),  delighted  in  their 

ings, 
And  daily  increasM  the  number  of  th*  rebels. 
The  King  was  thinking  of  going  to  France, 
But  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  James 
Kennedy,  dissuaded  him  from  this — saying, 
To  leave  the  kingdom  was  to  give  all  over 
To  the  insolence  of  the  rebels, 
And  for  fear  of  burning  to  leap  into 
The  fire  itself.    That  besides  the  high  andlcng 
Continued  title  of  a  King,  he  had 
Sufficient  friends  and  warlike  men,  who  now 
Appearing  in  the  field  with  him,  would  raise 
A  just  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heinoasly 
Dar'd  disobey  him — that  God  would  be  present 
To  revenge  wrong'd  Majesty,  turn  their  hopes 
Into  despair — that  the  common  people 
Were  ever  changing,  and  a  little  time 
Would  make  them  flow  to  those  from  whom  tl 

ebb'd— 

That  his  chief  city  stood  true  to  him. 
Which  example  the  other  towns  would  follow. 
The  King,  by  this  brave  Archbishop's  counsel 
jLikI  assistance,  gathereth  an  army. 

Kob.   1  suppose,  Sam,  it  was  then  you  enlisted. 

Bam.  It  was  so  mother— in  the  north,  the  Eiri 
or  lluiUlcy  raisM  a  goodly  force  to  come 
To  his  assistance— but  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
A  S;ouo;las-mau,  with  a  powV  of  men  of  Aogui, 
^'uided  by  some  French  officers,  tried 
To  cut  him  oil— and  rencountering;  hiia 
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Krechin,  a  battle  was  foa^ht-*-and  rictor  j 
an'd  towards  that  Quarter  where  the  King's 
idard  was  displayed  by  the  Etrl  of  Huntley  ; 

•  proceeded  from  the  giving  ground  of 

te  Coloss  of  Bonnynioon,  who  dDmmnnded 

•  wing  where  the  battle  axes,  great  swords, 
miong  spears,  were  placM— and  left  th'  middle- 
k     wara 

■ed  on  his  side — ^there  I  lost  my  leg-— 

kttle-azeman  made  me  short  of  it, 

leb.  But  Sammy,  is  it  quite  well  ?.  can  you 

walk 
ithout  it  now  honey  ? 
km.  Can  I  mother  ?  look  here. 

[^Stumping  about  the  Stage. 
*         *         But  now  observe  me ; 
rd  Crawford,  refusing  Bonnymoon  a  favour 
bre  the  battle,  made  him  give  ground, 

tso  the  King  did  gain  the  fight.     Lord  Huntley 
two  brothers  in  the  action^-this  conflict 
^  place  on  ascension  day* — Lord  Crawford 
d  to  Phanhaven  House.     The  King, 
the  confluence  of  many  subjects 
O  him,  calleth  a  Parliament  to  him 
Bdinburgh,  where  the  Rarls  of  Douglas, 
wford,  Ormond,  and  Murray,  Lord  Belvenny, 
James  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the 
hamslaw  league,  are  then  cited  to  answer 
>rding  to  law — and  they,  instead  of 
earing,  fixed  in  the  night  upon 
doors  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings 
\y  placards,  which  they  signM  and  seai'd, 
ing  that  neither  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
'  his  followers  will  ever  obey^ 
xmand^  or  charge  in  the  incoming  ;  nor  answer 
Hon  of  the  King^  for  he  is  not 
\Mt  master^  hut  a  staunch  blood  sucker^ 
\urdtrer^  ami  a  transgressor 

•  1458. 
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Of  the  r^kts  of  hospUality; 
jfsurpriser  of  the  innocent^  and 
Such  as  deserve  no  harm  at  his  hands. 

Enter  Exbkisl  with  part  of  a  buck  Of  er 

shoulder^ 

Reb.  Ah !  Elzekiel  our  viceroy,  you  have  pH 
A  fine  buck  there — that  is  indeed  our  fatted 
Calf  for  this  prodigal  who  is  returned 
To  the  tents  of  his  brethren,*  but  it 
Is  only  part  of  him,  as  he  has  left 
A  leg  at  Brechin — but  he  can  spare  it, 
As  it  went  in  the  service  of  the  Kins, 
God  bless  him  !      ♦•••'' 

All.  God  bless  the  King  ! say  I. 

Ezek.  I  am  glad  Sam  is  returnM  ;  shake 
Boy  with  your  viceroy. 

tieh.  Aye,  viceroy  indeed! — but  where 
Did  you  start  that  fine  piece  of  venery  ? 

Ezek.  My  huntsman  let  slip  the  stag-houodii 
Him  at  Mark  Kerstown*,  and  foUowM  him  d 
To  Mertoun  ;  from  thence  over  bill  and  dale 
To  Paddies  Lee  and  Brotherstone,  crofss'd 
Whiterig  Lake — breast  high— then  to  Craig-I 
And  Helden  Mill ;  and  at\er  a  long  run  past 

mersyde, 
Kiird  him  in  Gledswood  forest,  near  the  8priii|[ 

At  fioe  a  back  at  in  the  brood 

In  Sroailholm  forett,  or  Huntly  wood  ; 

At  e^er  wat  chac*d  on  hill  or  dell. 

Or  Gledtwood  Haugh,  or  Gatebeugh  fell. 

Enter  a  Countryman  pujlng  and  btowiag* 

Lubby.  Ah  !  Sir  are  you  the  man  who  keep  i 

dogs  ? 
Ezek.  No  sirrah,  I'm  the  man  who  keeps  (hefli 
Who  keeps  the  dogs. 

Lubby.  Ah  !  Sir  they've  kilPd  one  of  mf  9^ 

ter's  ibeep. 

*  Ifow  called  Makersten. 
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bek.  Badhap  my  friend,  but  why  did  you  not 
take 

care  of  your  sheep  ? — what  kind  of  do|^ 
it  ?— It  could  not  be  one  of  mine,  as 
never  kill  their  own  mutton, 
ibby.   Bat  perhaps  they  do  their  neighbours 

tno'  master. 
^k.  What  kind  of  dog  was  it? 
ibby.  A  lurcher  Sir. 

ek.  'Tis  none  of  mine-— mine  are  stag-hounds 
shepherd. 

■  most  probably  one  of  Laddt/  Kirkwells, 
he  are  the  true  game  breed,  and  would  scorn 
^efile  their  chops  with  cowardly  sheep's  flesh. 
"^  nbby*  Well  Sir,  I  will  go  and  speak  to  Lady 
swells  about  it — my  master — Farmer 
;ewell,  wonU  let  any  dog  kill  his 
m  but  himself.  \_E3iit* 

ik»  Ah  !  Dog  enough  most  likely. 
•b.  But  stop  a  little  viceroy,  here  is  Sam 
ing^  us  his  adventures,  and  th'  affairs 
Lte — listen  to  him  viceroy, 
sek.  Aye  that  I  will  Rebecca  ;  now  say  on 
|boy— I  love  to  hear  you — for  you  speak 
[the  purpose  brother  Samuel. 
im.  Well— not  long  after  the  King  levied  an 
ly,  but  it  did  little  service,  owing  to 
approach  of  winter — and  the  Earl 
^Douglas,  to  save  the  lands  of  Beatrice, 
brother's  widow,  by  a  dispensation 
»m  the  Pope  sought  to  make  her  his  Countess, 
jing  her  untouch'd  by  his  brother, 
lich  being  refus'd,  he  made  a  gipsey 
ker,  and  kept  her  as  his  wife — tn'  effect 
Ifcis  Sorbon  divinity — and  found 
ireby  more  briers  than  roses  poor  man,-— 
I  then  a  horrid  burning  took  place  and  sack. 
'£zek.  Lord  Crawford,  lam  told,  did  spoil  the 
^         lands 
all  those  who  ran  off*  from  him  at  Brechin  ; 
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And  ArcVbald,  Earl  of  Murray,  burnt  the  pils' 
Of  Stra'bogy^  pertaining  to  the  Earl  ^ 

Of  Huntley— in  revenge  of  which,  ^liord  Hai 
Herried  and  burnt  all  the  landa  of  the  Earl 
Of  Murray  beyond  the  Spey.     The  King  toO| 
In  this  madness  of  mankind,  pullM  down 
The  honses  of  his  rebellious  subjects 
In  Annan-dale  and  Douglas-dale. 

Sam.  This  sacking  and  plunder  lasted  tht 
Of  two  whole  years*.     The  faction  of  the  1 
Was  far  inferior  to  the  forces  of  the  Kine 
Now  weakenM  by  such  lasting  incursions,' 
So  that  sundry  of  the  chiefs,  considering 
The  least  faults  the  best,  thought  it  was  better 
To  shorten  sail  in  time  than  by  holding  on 
To  make  a  shipwreck  of  all  their  wealth. 
Ezek.    Aye,  and  then   the   partizans  of 
Douglas 

Growing  colder  and  colder,  advisM  him  as 
The  departed  Earl  could  not  be  brought  to  Kfe^ 
Again,  the  present  Earl  should  think  it  best    ^ 
Not  to  set  greater  work  on  foot  again 
But  proceed  with  conveniency, 
Anil  submit  himself  in  a  kindly  manner 
To  the  King — who  had  as  much  e^^ooduesi 
As  "enerosity — and  requir'd  nothing 
Of  his  subjects  but  obedience. 

tjiuu.  And  havin«;  now  prov'd  liow  dificil lit 
To  overcome  them  by  force  of  arms, 
^Vas  perhaps  as  much  tir'd  of  war  as  thev^ 
Was  now  wisely  willing  to  pardon  those* 
Faults  he  could  not  otherwise  overcome. 
Necessity,  in  the  ways  of  Princes, 
Consiraineth  them  to  yield  as  well  as 
Other  men  to  many  things  in  government, 
Against  their  first  conclusions  and  resolve. 
To  grant  that  which  they  could  not  well  hindei 
£zek.  That  there  were  many  hours  of  the  ita 

*^  Al  ih'ii  Vimt  Vho  first  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  wai  fcNigl 

See  note  %i  the  end  • 
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ike  hearts  of  Princes  are  apt 

Ubat  he  should  not  forsake  withal 

imI  of  his  kingdom  for 

ansiderations. 

(£arl  of  Douglas  thought  that  thty 


iok  of  a  retreat — that  the  only 
a  tyrant  was  always 
**d  for  death — that  for  himself 
?er  trust  his  life  unto 
r  those  who,  under  the  plea 
and  banqueting,  had  first  made 
is  two  kinsmen — and  after 
1  brother — for  if  they  were 
1  thus  treated — what  might  he 
<who  bad  been  the  occasion 
action  in  the  state  ? 
said  likewise,  that  a  man  who  has  once 
lith— except  by  a  surety, 
again  in  law    ' 
ind  enter  into  a  bond 
9— ^and  who  will  be  security 
ing  and  his  subject  ? — that  treatie!;, 
covenants,  bargains  of  a  Prince 
ous  subjects,  engage  him 
)r  longer  than  the  terra  time 
1  pleaseth  him  to  observe 
0,  as  they  turn  to  his  advantage, 
iture  there  is  no  regress 
1  a  long  established  habit, 
I  the  state  of  man,  once  disgraced, 
urn  to  their  former  honours, 
that  Princes  mortally  hated 
who  had  either  attempted 
?  them  by  pow'r,  or  had  cast 
pon  them  ;  and,  however 
t  they  bear  sail  for  a  length  of  time, 
ley  are  sure  paymasters, 
larl  of  Crawford,  after  great 
the  shire  of  Angus, 
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Came  in  the  Ringr^s  way  and  acknowledged 
His  fault.     The  King,  knowing  that  his  e] 
Would  be  followed,  was  content  to  reoeife 
Him-;- this  he  was  advisM  to  by  James  Keni 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  Liord  Creigl 
Once  his  greatest  enemies—and  whom 
He  consented  to  embrace — thus  freely 
Remitted  with  those  who  accompanied 
Him — he  returned  to  his  own  house  o'  Penhai 
Where,  within  a  few  months  died,  as  ^iit  taii, 
Of  a  burning  ague. 

Ezek.  The  three  Estates  assembled  at  Ediol 
When  the  Earl  ot  Douglas  and  the  Countess 
Beatrice,  whom  he  kept,  quite  gipsey  like. 
Under  a  pretended  marriage — the  Earl 
Of  Murray — the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Lord 
Belvenny,  with  their  adherents,  are 
Attainted  of  high  treason,  and  their  lands 
And  goo(is  are  confiscated — Lord  Douglas 
Fled  to  Entrland,  but  could  get  no  aid  tiiere. 
Sam.  Sir  James  Hamilton  advisM  him  to  ti 
To  his  own  power,  and  not  to  count  heads, 
Rut  slill  to  hold  firmly  out  against  th*  King; 
That  wars  were  managed  more  by  occasions 
And  times  than  by  arms—- and  that  the  King 
t'ould  only  now  be  tried — since  he  had  learo*d  \ 
That  by  takinsr  up  arms  to  overcome  them 
Whom  hecall'd  rebels,  he  did  nothing 
But  train  tliem  up  in  warlike  discipline. 
And  had  his  country  spoiled  and  policy 
Delac'd  ; — should  they  once  enter  into  blood, 
All  hopes  would  end  of  any  conditions 
Of  peace.     At  this  time  the  King  besieged 
Old  KirUhilU  low'ring  keep— and  tkrthermore, 
The  castle  of  Abercorn  in  West  Lothian. 
Ezek.  To  relieve  the  besieged,  iiilher  marched 
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wbispering  among  tbein-*couiitryiDen 

to  fight  GOuntrymen-^-friends  against  friendfl, 
all  against  their  Prince — Douglas  therefore 
id  that  afternoon,  and  pitchM  his  tents.—* 

morning,  Sir  James  Uamilton 
faim  in  a  chafe^  he  had  neglected 
opportunity  of  battle,  and 
lid  never  see  so  fair  a  day  again, 
rhich  he  might  have  hazarded  one  cast 
l^dye  for  a  whole  kingdom— but  your 
kune  now  declines,  and  will  never  more 
|be  up  its  head— that  he  ought  not  to  have 
ren  that  night  to  his  troops  to  contemplate 
eir  situation.      ♦      ♦      *      • 
lana.    After  which  speech,  Sir  James  bade  th* 

filar]  farewell ; 
d  now,  knowing  that  the  way  lay  open 
th  for  pardon  and  favour  unto  him 
bo  would  seek  it— he  in  the  night  breakcth 
t  with  some  friends — and  having  got  over 
m  fields  between  the  two  camps,  got  safely 
the  King— -who  graciously  received 
d  freely  pardon'd  him,    ThftJDoufflat  army, 
aring  of  the  revolt  of  th'  ii&e  Sir  James 
.miiton,  disbanded  every  man — and 
pt  away  by  secret  passages  of  th'  Callstane-slap 
ito  bis  own  home — that  on  the  morrow 
ere  w^s  nought  to  be  seen  but  the  field, 
re  some  camp  fires,  on  which  they  had  broke 

ground. 
Ezek.    The  Earl  of  Douglas^  with  his  two  bro- 

there, 
t  out  for  England  ;  here  he  gathereth 
power  of  outlaws,  felons,  banker'outsj 
id  such  as  liv'd  by  rapine,  and  maketh 
rode  upon  the  western  borders.' 
e  burnt  some  villages,  and  drove  much  prey 
to  England. — At  length  he  meeteth  with 
he  valiant  men  who  are  appointed 
0  defend  the  marches^^ihe  Maxwells  and 
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oind — when  honestly,  and  without  fraud 

^  be  should  crave  pardon,  and  give 

ID  to  those  whom  by  blood 

re  he  had  wrong'd, 

ke  noble  action  deface 

Mry  of  his  crime — then  should 

.time  to  receive  him  ; — however 

intended  to  discourage  him, 

luld  know  he  had  a  desire 

dm  relish  his  act  of  bounty, 

lelf  would  find  th'  means  and  subject. 

i  the  mean  time,  the  King  wishM  him  to 

f 

on  peace  of  the  country,  and  not 

ly  of  his  neighbours. 

U  tell,  that  about  this  time 

irsity  of  Ulasgow 

led  by  William  Turnbull,  Bishop 

r*and  William  Hay,  the  Earlof  Errol*,— 

I  the  little  singing  boy— come  here 

e  your  name — urchin. 

Boy.    They  call   me  the  ingle  boy— I 

k  the  fire. 

^ell  my  little  ingle  boy— now  come  sing 

,  and  I'll  give  you  twelve  pennies 

oy. 

Boy.  My  mother  says  she  would  rather 

5  twelve 

nglish  with  your  leave. 

'ell,  sing  a  song  my  ingle  boy,  and 

m  sixpence,  to  half  the  difference. 

AIR. 

f.     I  will  ling  you  a  soog, 

It  is  not  very  long, 

Of  wars,  of  battle,  and  fighting;, 

The  King  took  the  iword. 

And  Lord  Douglas  gor'd. 

We're  told  in  old  moDkish  writing* 
We're  told  in  old  mookiih  writing. 

*  Auuo  Dominie,  1456* 

3 
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The  p:led  kiU'd  the  cr«w. 

And  the  old  Melroie  daw. 

And  the  hare  which  ran  fatt  ia.th*  slnbMjt 

And  our  Gipsej  men 

Kill*d  the  miller'g  fat  ben. 

And  the  iod  ran  awm  with  kit  bohblj» 
And  the  tod  ran  awa  with  hit  bobblj. 

Sam.  Well  done  my  brave  boy— there's  your «!• 
pence  for  you. 


Gi'ine^  Eflj/. 


And  ourgipiey  men 

Kiird  the  milier*8  fat  hen. 

And  the  tod  ran  awa  with  hit  bubUy« 

And  the  tod  ran  awa  with  hit  bubblj. 


Old  Sally.  A  shower!  a  shower!  to  home 

maidens. 
\^Thej/  all  run  off  into  a  fog  hut,  on  the  ed^ 

the  trees  planted  on  Wallace^ s  camp^,  *** 

ing  the  above  last  lines  of  the  gipsejf 

song.'j 


SCEiNE  VllJ.— The  Master  of  the  Pages' Ro9» 

in  Iloljfrood  House. 

King's  Pace  and  Lucy. 

K.  Page.  I  much  fear  Lucy  we  shall  lose 
The  Queen,  our  old  and  much  respected  mistreis. 

Lucy.   I  more  than  fear  it  Robin  ;  by  whtt 
1  hear  IVoin  Lady  Rushlaw  there  is  little 
Hope  that  she  can  live  long — alas  a- day  ! 

K.  Pa^e.   I  fear  it  much  we'll  never  meet  lo  goodj 
So  kind  a  mistress  and  friend  again  ! 

Lucv.  No  never  Robin — but  God's  will  be  done. 


*  On  the  ipot  Wa!lace*t  ttnt  ilood,  there  wat  an  eld  titf' 
hluwD  down  about  SO  jeari  ago— there  it  a  younf^  aod  bttllkf 
one  put  in  its  place — it  would  be  well  if  three  ttroof  p*^ 
were  put  rouud  it,  to  defcud  it  from  cattle  ptituriig  is  ^ 

Held. 
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Enter  Lord  Polworth. 

iord  Pol.   Robin,  I  come  to  enquire  when  tkc 

King 
xpected  in  town — can  you  tell  me? 
LPaiere.  To-morrow  or  n^xt  day  your  Lordship. 
|Brd  Pol.  Is  there  any  certainty  of  it  Robin? 
»  Page.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  my  Lord, 
k  council  is  to  sit — a  commission 
»  be  issued  appointing  Sir  William  ' 
ipenny  of  Rattary*,  and  Provost  Kennedy 
t  Andrew's,  ambassadors  to  France, 
laim  the  Earldom  of  Xantonge, 
Ited  to  our  King's  father ; — they  are  also 
brm  a  treaty  with  Castile ; — and  to 
^Patrick  Flockart,  Captain  of  the  Scots  * 
id,  in  settling  the  debt  due  by  Scotland 
Henmark ; — and  afterwards  to  pass  to 
•,  with  Archdeacon  Douglas  of  St 
^w's,  to  testify  the  King's  obedience 
be  new  Pontiff,  Pius  the  l^econd. 
>rd  Pol.  Forgive  me  Robiu,  how  in  goodness 
you  know  all  this  ?— you  astonish  me  ! 

Page.  Forgive  me  my  Lord  in  my  turn,  for 
asking 
X  made  your  Lordship  think  of  coming  here 
information  ?•— thereby  hangs  a  tale— 
►rd  Pol.  Because — evert/  body  said  if  any 
f  knew,  it  would  be  you — now  as  I 
)  answerM  the  one  question,  answer 
be  other  merry  Robin  Goodfellovr. 

Page.   I  will  if  you  won't  'peacht, — brave 
Lord  Polworth. 
»rd  FoK  I-«>sure  yeu  do  not  think  it  possible  ! 
Page.  No,  certainly  not,  my  Lord— now  1  will 
you — and  perhaps  you  will  answer  me 
her  question  when  1  have  done  so. 

was  made  Lord  Monipennj  in  Jauiei  the  Third's  time.   - 

+  Impeach. 
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Lord  Pol.  Well,  answer  the  other  one  fint— bj 

knowino^  one. 
K.  Pa^e.  Because  the  King  told  me— is  nj 
authority 
Good  do  you  allow — ray  inquisitive  one  ? 
Lord  Pol.  O,  very  Robin — but  wbaOs  yonrotkir 

question  ? 
K.  Page.  Is  it  true  the  whole  household 
Marches  to  Kelso— as  the  King  intends 
To  attack  Roxburgh  castle  ? 
Lord  Pol.  O  most  true  Robin — and  I  hopekl 
will 
Make  a  better  business  of  it  than  his 
Father  did. 

K.  Page.  I  hope  so  too  my  Lord  ;  but  Kelso  ii 
Such  an  unmatchable  place  tor  pretty 
Women— there  are  so  many  there  that  as 
I  am  now  promoted  to  be  master  of 
The  pages — (and  my  wife  your  Lordship  knowi 
Was  a  page  too) — 1  shall  have  enough  to 
Do— to  keep  my  high  blooded,  noble  boys  in  order. 
Lord  Pol.  Robin,  as  we  are  at  questions,  hIj 
did 
The  old  mother  look  into  the  oven 
For  her  daughter? 
K.    Page.    Because — (fye   fye  my   Lord)— skj 
had  been  in 
The  oven  herself— your  Lordship  would  not 
lie  a  Polworth  man  if  you  were  not  fond 
Of  the  interesting  sex — would  he  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.    Hold  your   peace! — I    won*t  tell  ya^ 

sauce- box. 
K.  Page.  But  my  Lord,  honour  amongst  thie»« 
— not  a  word 
About  the  Monipenny*  emiiassy. 

Lord  Pol.  And  remember  Robin,  not  a  worf 
about 
The  runt — as  you  knovv  I  am  chief  of  the  staf     iit 


*  This  name  signifiei  Kidibill  io  Gaelic. 
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ir  etai  major  to  the  King^,  and  nobody 

Knows  of  it  as  yet  but  me — mind  ye. 

kK.  Page*  No  by  roy  gold  buttons — dash  rae. 

Lord  Fok  1  believe  tbee  Robin,  thou  art  a  good 
Wpllow — and  1  hope  you  may  be  as  happy 
Vith  Lucy*,  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
llthis  world  of  care — my  noble  boy. 
^^K.  Page.  And  1  wish  your  Lordship  may  be  as   * 
iappy  with  the  handsome  Lady  Rushlaw 

Is  I  wish  you. 1  can  say  mind  ye — too  my  Lord. 

I  Lord  Pol.  For  the  love  of  goodness,  not  a  word 

Sf  that  Robin,  for  1  do  not  know 

RThether  she  will  have  me  or  not. 

^  K.  Page.  1  know  she  will  my  Lord— but  mum's 

»  the  word. 

Lord  Pol.  How,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  did 
tovL  learn  that — Robin  ? 

'  K.  Page.  Because  she  told  Lacy  she  lev'd  you 
Uore  than  any  man  on  earth. 
•  Lord  Pol.  Here,  take  my  diamond  ring 
Vbr  that  brilliant  news,  sweet  Robin. 
*  [^Gives  the  ring. 

Lucy.  And  when  you  are  married  my  ].x)rd, 
Ifou  will  give  me  the  fellow  of  it — wont  you? 

Lord  Pol.   That  1  will  thou  lovely  gipsey — they 
say 
The  King  was  once  very  fond  of  thee. 

Lucy.  The  King's  page  my  Lord— not  the  King ; 
His  Majesty  is  well  enough,  but  he 
Preferred   Julia   Laidnian   to  all  the  women  at 

court,  and  he 
Has  too  much  complexion  in  his  right  cheek 
Vor  me  your  Lordship,  tlio'  not  tor  her. 

Lord  Pol.  lie  is  a  handsome  fellow  for  all  that. 
Lucy.   My  Lord,  you  are  not  my  father  con- 
fessor. 
So  no  more  of  that— when  you  put  off  the 
Sfrord  and  put  on  the  monkish  tunic  and 

*  Some  laj  the  was  a  Gipsej  CouDleii  aftcrwardi. 
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Rosary,  then  1  may  tell  you  more  of  my 
Mind — and  if  you  do  not  behave  well, 
I'll  tell  Lady  Rushlaw  of  you. 

Lord  Pol.  The  devil  you  will ! 

Lucy.  [Singing  without  music^^ 

O  this  ii  no  ray  naio  house,  I  keo  by  the  biggin  o*l, 

O  this  it,  &c. 
Apple  pies  are  my  door  cheek,  aud  paneaket  the  ri|;|iB  o*li 

Ipple  pies,  &c. 

[Old  song.    Exeunt  tinsifi* 


SCENE  VX.^ Refectory  in  Holj/rood  Abbey. 

Friar  Thomas  booted^  with  a  riding  whip-^ 

Friar  James. 

F.  Jamc8.  So  you  are  returned  from  Rushlaw; 
Did  you  give  the  noble  Queen  Jane  of  Somerset 
Extreme  unction  before  she  died  ?         •        ♦ 

F.  Tho8.    Yes  I  did — and  never  woman  died 
more 
Like  an  an<»;cl  and  saint  than  she  did. 

F.  James.  Was  the  King  present  father  ? 

F.  Thos.  Yes  he  was;  so  was  the  Black  Knight 
or  Lorn*, 
And  her  sons  by  him,  John  Earl  of  Athol, 
And  James  Earl  of  Buchan. 

*  Sir  Jumet  Stuart,  called  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  wai 
the  sixth  {(eocratioB  io  direct  male  line  from  Alexander,  Lori 
High  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  which  Alexander  wai  great-gnn^ 
father  to  King  Robert  II.  The  Black  Knight  was  third  im 
of  John,  Lord  of  Inaernaeath  and  Lorn.  Hu  married  Qucc* 
Jauo,  daughter  cvf  John  Duke  of  Sonieriet,  ton  of  Joho  af 
Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ion  of  Edward  III.  of  Bnglnnd.  aa^ 
widow  of  King  Jamei  I.  of  Scotland,  bj  whom  he  li-m  Ibite 
•out;  Ut,  Sir  John,  afterwards  £arl  of  A  thoU  Sd,  Jainci,  Karl 
of  Uuchan  ;  and  3d,  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Murray.  5ir  Joks 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  capacity,  either  for  praccur 
war,  and  in  great  faTonr  with  his  uterine  brother,  King  Jjni^ 
J  I.  who  appointed  him  ambassador  to  England,  1457  a^j  143!^: 
uUo  iu  1463,  he  was  created  fiarl  of  Albol  aud  LordlSciiCuiij- 
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.  James.    Was   none  of  tlie  King's  sislenr 

5 resent  ? 
*hos.    Yes,    Princess    Annabella,    Lady' 
Huntley, 
Lady  Rothes — so  was  Lady  Rushlaw. 
h  Jamts.  Is  her  Ladyship  not  married  to  Lord' 
varth  yet — father  ? 

MMgton*$  Colieeiiont,  Rjfm^r^  and  Chmrt.  in  Pub,  Jrehiv.) 
■llicu.teoant  to  bii  nephew  King  Jaroet  III.— -wai  greatly 
MMntal  in  reducing  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  then  in  rebel- 
«>4ras  the  principal  manager  of  the  treaty  between  Ibak 

and  the  rebels  in  1488,  and  delivered  himself  as  aa 
g9  for  the  King's  performance  of  bis  part,  and  was  im« 
led  in  the  castle  or  Dunbar  by  that  party.  He  married 
Ifary  Douglas,  daughter  of  Archbald,  Dose  of  Tourenne 
Karl  of  Douglas,  called  the  ftdr  maid  qf  Galiowa^^  by 
I  he  bad  two  daughters— his  sons  be  bad  bjr  his  second 
£leanor  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney.  (HiM» 
if  the  Rojial  Family")  The  Black  Knight's  second  soa 
ueeo  Jane,  was  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  second  uterine 
er  of  James  II. ;  he  married  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
lezander  Ogiivy  of  Aucbterbouse,  heritable  sheriff  of  the 
\j  of  Forfar — he  got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  calling 
lames  Stuart,  Knight,  the  King's  uncle,  and  Margaret 
y,  his  spouse,  of  the  lands  and  baronj  of  Stralhalva,  &c. 
D  4th,  1466.  (Pub.  Urchiu.)  He  was  a  man  of  great 
aplishmeuls,  both  natural  and  acquired-- was  a  faithful 
:illor  to  James  III.  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour, 
rho  raised  bim  to  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  by  the  title 
url  of  Buchan  and  Lord  Aucbterbouse,  &c.  anno  1469*-— 
title  the  King  chose  to  revive  after  it  had  lain  dormant 
le  spuce  of  45  years,  since  the  death  of  the  brave  Earl  of 
BO,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Yernoil.  This  Earl 
iog  in  favour  with  his  nephew  King  James  III.,  on  the 
f  Lord  Boyd  was  appointed  great  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 

then  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France  (Boethius) ;  after 
itorn,  be  was  made  warden  of  the  east  marches  towards 
ind  ;  and  in  1478  had,  by  the  bounty  of  his  nephew  the 
»  the  title  and  lands  of  Traquair  conferred  upon  him, 
I  he  afterwards  gave  ofS  as  a  portion  to  a  younger  son, 
was  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Traquair.  When 
Karl  went  to  France,  Sir  John  Coboun  was  inaile  Lord 
iberlain.  This  Sir  John  dying,  the  Earl  was  again  coiw 
led  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  (Chart,  penes  CoitUi, 

*  Hif  the  auccitur  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair. 
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Ills 


^1  .  vrer  it — it  is  an  ill 

'(^  itir  them— our  late  Kin 
_  ^Dom  it  in  an  exiraordina 

wmO,  which  he  held  till  MS4,  an 

SCR         M  ircublei  began,  the    Karl  aided 

.:«iiiB  who  were  haUhing  Ihe  King'* 

V        .•  "ith  incredible  fidelity,  lliroughuul  a 

,M  the  fint  oF  the  nuliilit;  who  reianle 

tiM  Earl  carried  toe  far,  a*  he  enlere 

F.     jiible  deilga  of  aeiiing  the  young  KiO| 

Did     '  hrvlher,  Ihe  Dnke  of  Huh,  with  a  tie* 

jj^^,    ,  wBenrir  Til.  uf  England  (Fesdera  At 

1    ^*  findinf;  Ihe  eK|ieriinenl  verj  dangerou 

4VW  than  liie  dliieaie,  I  beliete  it  wai  neTei 

^  b;  hia  Counlett  Margaret  Ogilvj,  a  ion 

L      «*■  hii  iiiccemur.     In  the  Earldom  of  Buct 

^Auchlcrhuune,  thia  lad]',  it  i*  laid,  he  rep 

iMrried   Usrgarut  Hurray,   daughter  of  A! 

laugh,  ail  aacieutfumilj  in  SL-lkirkihire,  b 

i*n,  Jiiiiet.  who   became  Lord  Traquair,  a 

lindi  hcluiigiiig  to  that  lurdi<bi|>,  and  three 

AgDC),  who  married  lirtl,  the  (econd  Karl 

then  Lord  Masweil;  Lodj  Eliiabelh  to  lUi; 

(ani'citor  to  the  Earli  of  Hume),  of  Home 

knuHi:  Lady  liabclla,  »ho  had  a  daughter  b 

iiMrried  li>  Malcolm  Lord  Fleming.     (Croi 

Slatt.)     Dunjrlaituji,  after  four  deicenli  it  r 

who  married  a  Douglat  of  Lochleven  ;  alter 
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*I  dream't  last  nip^ht  that  our  youn^  King 
came  back  from  it.        ♦  .     ♦        ♦ 
%os.  That  was  strange  father ;  but  it  is  very 
how  our  young  King  has  broken  the  truce. 
low  his  Majesty  sent  Andrew^  abbot 

ise,  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth  of 
id  to  renew  the  treaty. 
Fames.  1  know  it  father  ;  but  I  rather 

it  was  to  employ  his  hot-headed 
ty  in  cutting  English  throats, 
^r  than  cutting  those  of  one  another — 

the  Castle  of  Roxburgh  is  in 
'orkists  hands,  and  if  taken  by  our 
it  and  Berwick  was  to  belong 
~    »tland. 

*ho6.  That  is  very  probable  father — but 
ing  Queen,  Mary  of  Gelders,  sent  mt 
ly^^she  wishes  to  see  you  as  her 
BCD  James  is  very  unwell — and  her 
Aug  gone  to  Roxburgh  siege^  she  standt 
of  consolation. 
Raines.  Well,  let  us  go  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. 

t^hos.  Lead  the  way  father.  [^Exeunt*^ 

iTr  '- 

BNE  X. —  The  Closed  of  Kelso  Abbey ^ — kw- 
,,  hragious  trees. 

3r  King,  Lord  Polworth,  Lord  Huntlet, 
[,  and  Lord  Angus. 

iird   Pol.   Your   Majesty  now  sees  the  good 
^'   effects 

^  general  meeting  you  had  of 
men  and  esquires,  opposite  to 
biirffh  Abbey,  at  Holmes-burn  water-fall, 
iwr  tne  great  fir  tree  ; — you  observe  how 

*  HiJDter. 
rhe  Clofe  of  Kelio  Abbey  wai  four  rows  of  fine  Elm 
which  Jed  from  Ihe  riTer  Tweed  from  the  place  the  old 
9  flood,  (it  itill  bears  ibe  name  of  the  Abbej  Close,)  to 
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Tt  has  counteracted  the  party  leagued 
Under  the  Douglas's  and  Grawfords*— nonei 
Your  Highness  may  observe,  discharge  their  duticf 
In  this  siege  better  than  they. or  their* 
Descendants  do. 

Lord  Hunt.  Especially  the  Earl  of  Rotis,  who^t*' 
Testify  his  remembrance  of  your  Highnesses 
Clemency  in  his  behalf,  has  array 'd 
With  a  great  host  of  Highlanders  and  Irish^ 
The  bravest  fellows  in  the  world  for  assault 
Of  fortified  places,  as  nothing  stops 
Them. — 1  wish  your  Majesty  would  go  and 
Inspect  the  batteries  in  front  of  Fleurs 
Terrace. 

Lord  Angus.  And  I  wish  your  Highness  wovtt 
view  the  trenches. 

K.  James.   With  much  pleasure  ;   but  firit  I 
would  know, 
My  Lord  Pol  worth,  how  the  troops  are  disposM  of. 

Lord  Pol.  Lord  Angus's  force  your  Majesty,  are 
In  Fleurs  mead,  where  a  battery  is  rais'd  against 
Roxburgh    Castle — Lord  Huntley's    were  lower 

down 
At  the  Back  BuUers — Lord  Rothes  are 
At    Maxwellheugh— Lord    Crawfords    at    Mti* 
sondieu*— 

the  great  gate  of  the  Abbey.  It  went  from  Mr  Jerdao*s  b«i* 
acrois  Miss  Curle*sand  Dr  Wiliou*f  houses,  and  part  of  Ik 
front  garden  of  Mr  Smith's  ;  it  was  a  broad  walk  iu  Ihemi^l** 
and  two  narrow  ones  on  ea^h  side.  The  broad  onelrdt* 
the  great  gale  of  the  Abbej.'  and  the  small  one  on  the  wM^h 
side  Jed  to  a  gate  still  remaining  in  Mr  Smithes  front  gardci. 
or  rather  built  in  the  place  of  a  former  one.  The  Ko*** 
were  gardens  of  the  Abbey,  on  which  there  were  sraali  pliol'^ 
knolls,  from  which  the  monks  could  see  the  Tweed  jod  vtt» 
rounding  country  ;— they  are  much  changed  now.  Slukc 
spearo's  cloud  capt  towers,  and  solemn  temples  and  f^otft**^ 
palaces,  would  apply  well  to  the  Knows,  the  Abbey,  wd\* 
Roxburgh  Castle — once  the  proud  March-mount  liel*«* 
Kngland  and  Scotland. 

*  Now  called  Masandee  by  the  inhabitants,  but  MaisondHU 

by  the  better  sort. 
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Xiord  Ross's  advanced  even  to  the  Tr jsting  Tree-— 
|Lord  Ker's  at  Kersmains^ — Lord  Hume's  at  Spy-- 
law — 
le  reserve  are  in  the  Bullet-loan, 
Fnder  Sir  Abraham  Home  and  youngs  j4thol— - 
^  i«  your  Majesty,  at  Castle  Barns* — Lord 
ilhousie's  on  Spring  wood  mead— and  the  Lord, 
ikiae's  at  Roxlawf—- «uch  is  the  disfiositioa 
Tour  Majesty— and  your  splendid  army 
increasing  every  day—so  that  William^ 
[evil,  Lord  Falconberg,  who  is  governor^ 
^ill  find  much  difficulty  in  holding 
lut  longer  than  a  few  days — particularly 
your  Majesty  is  so  well  supplied 
1th  cannon. 

K.  James.  Now  my  Lord,  let   us  go  and  in-- 
fa  spect  the 

Batteries  and  trenches— -we  will  first  go 
[To  Lord  Augusts  array — lead  on  my  Lord. 
1^  [^Eaeunt  omnes. 


SCENE  XI.— .4  view  of  Roxburgh  CastU,  with 
Ihe  Tweed  flowing  between  the  royal  recon^ 
noisance  and  the  Castle.  Lord  Angus^t  guns 
pointed  from  the  spectators  towards  the  CastleX* 

^JEnter  the  King,  Lord  Angus,  Alexander  Earl 
of  Huntley,  Lord  Polwortu,   Lord  Ross, 
•   and  several  staff  officers. 

.    Lord  Angus.  This  way,  please  your  Majesty — 

the  first  gun 
Is  ordered  to  be  fired  on  the  sounding 
Of  the  royal  trumpets. 
'   K.  James.  Then  give  the  signal. 
[Lord  Aug vs  gives  the  signal;   trumpets  and 
kettle  drums  ;  a  gun  is  discharged'^it  bursts 
— the  King  and  Lord  An«u8  struck  down 
bij  the  explosion  J\ 

*  Now  only  Barns.  f  Now  corrupted  toBroilaw% . 

X  Stte  tbe  LI  lustration  at  the  title  page. 
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Lord  Pol.  The  King—the  Kiag  is  killM^- 
help !  help  ! 
Where's  a  surgeon  ? 

Lord  Ross.  Lord  Angus  too — alas  !— alas  I^hi 
kiU'd ! 
A  vthite  -flag  of  truce  is  hoisted  in  tkecastk} 

the  chamade  is  beat.^ 
Lord  Pol.  Cease  firing  ! — trumpets  sound  ts 
cease !  [  Trumpets  sound  as  ^ordtni 

K.  James.  The  castle  surrenders  I— Jiere  tl» 
chamade 
In  Roxburgh  keep— and  now 
Lord  Huntley  go  and  take  possession 
Of  the  castle — it  has  surrendered.  [FMh- 

Enter  Doctor  Barker,  a  surgeon.     Exammet 
the  King  and  Lord  Angus. 

Dr  Barker.  Alas  !— I  fear  the  King  is  dead! 
And  Lord  Angus  is  dangerously  wounded; 
But  there  is  still  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

K.  James.  ^Revives.l  Dum  spiro  spero*. 

[^Chamade  still  beating  in  Roxburgh  Castle,  ssi 
Curtain  drops  slowly.^ 

*  While  I  breathe  I  hope.— Dillon, 


APPENDIX. 


On  Ike  Subject  of  the  Tvoo  Portraitt. 

0  obscurity  attending  the  reign  of  Jamtt  II.  rencLers 
ivat*  life  Hule  known.  His  person,  according  to  a 
hi  faitliTul  author — John  Major,  or  Majr,  p.  3ii— 
•was  robust,  with  a  red  staia  on  one  side  of  bis  face, 

1  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  epithet  of  James  with  the  fiery 
This  Portrait,  we  mean  the  head,  is  copied  in/ac  simiU 

that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Johnston.  Compare  also  th# 
chronicle  in  prose  to  the  year  1482,  at  the  end  of 
on  MS.  Reg.  17  DXX.  In  the  back  ground  is  a 
of  Roxburgli  Caiitle  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  with 
Iver  Tweed  at  the  foot  of  it. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  printed  at  Perth  by  the 
iMns,  12aio.  is  an  engraving  of  James  II.  after  a  paint- 
f  Jameson's,  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
of  Lothian^; — the  face  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
ston's,  but  Jameson  has  bestowed  a  more  brilliant,  and 
r  a  more  modern  dress. 

argaret  of  Scotland,   Dauphiness  of  France,  was  the 
t  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,   by  Lady  Jane  of 
ifort,  called  by  Duclos  Joanna.     In  July  1436,  she  was 
led  to  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  when  she  was  only 
#6  years  of  as!;e.      Her  marriage  was  unhappy,  the  cha- 
r  of  her  husband,  afterwards  the  infamous  Louis  XI., 
^  malignant  to  an  inconceivable  degree, 
i argaret  was  not  only  celebrated  as  a  patroness  of  men 
tters,   but  was  herself  a  proficient  in  French    poetry, 
ng  composed  many  rondeaux  et  chanion''s.     In  the  exa* 
ition  taken  concerning    the  cause  of  her  death,  usual 
'ranee,  it  was  stated  that  she  could  compose  twelve  rou- 
IX  in  a  day.     She  died  August  1445,  in  the  2^^  year  of 
age — (Duchs^s  History  of  Louis  XL  Vol.  HI.)— Her 
uisite  sensibility  being  unable  to  digest  a  slanderous  ex- 
ision  of  a  base  courtier. 

i^his  portrait  is  taken  from  Montfaucon's  Monuments  de  la 
lUiTchit  Franc<iis§ ;  and  is  not  only  interesting  in  itdolf, 

*  With  whose  ancestor  he  vrat  foitered  at  Fernibir&t. 
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but  11  slioifving  the  dress  of  the  times — a  dress  eitrioTdiu7 
in  the  eitreme,  and  od  that  aocouat  oaiy  introdaoed  hera«" 
which  the  reader  we  hope  will  pardon  our  doing.     IstbsBi 
of  Scotland,  mentioned  in  Act  IV.  Duchess  of  B— *,  bal«f 
whom  we  have  given  no  portrait,  was  also  a  dtvghlsr  tt 
James  I.  and  sister  of  James  II. ;  she  was  married  in  1441i 
was  affianced  to  Francis,  sen  of  Duke  John  V.     Argaht 
in  his  history  informs  us,  when  the  envoys  of  John  ratUMl 
from  Scotland,  that  prince  was  eager  to  know  their  opiidoi 
of  the  Lady.     They  answered  that  she  had  beauty,  beslth. 
and  an  elegant  person,  but  was  very  silent — to  which  it- 
mark  the  JDuke  returned  this  reply : — **  My  friendsy  I  n» 
^uest  you  will  return  to  Scotland  and  bring  her  hers;  ihaii 
just  such  a  wife  as  I  desire  for  my  son  ;  knowledge  doei a 
woman  more  hurt  than  good.     By  St  Nicholas,  a  womia 
is  quite  wise  when  she  can  distinguish  her  husband*s  ruffli 
from  his  waistcoat  P* 

The  marriage  was  accordingly  concluded,  but  IiabsUi 
did  not  proceed  to  France  till  November  1442,  and  fsssd 
her  husband  on  the  throne  of  the  Duchy,  by  the  styitof 
Francis  I.  his  father  having  died  in  August. 

In  1450,  she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  daugbten:— 
Margaret,  who  married  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Brittaiiyi' ;  ui 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Viscount  de  Rohan. 

Isabella  of  Scotland,  after  refusing  the  Prince  of  Nanrrr, 
and  other  offers  of  matrimony,  died  at  an  advanced  ajr«ii 
1494,  being  about  70  years  of  age.  There  id  a  tine  Picture 
•f  her  representing  her  as  very  beautiful,  having  a  dnctl 
coronet  on  her  head,  and  splendid  costume,  in  liobionu'i 
History,  taken  from  the  original  painting  in  the  CatUcdralst 
Vannes.     This  article  is  taken  aUo  from  Lobineau. 

Gipsey — Note  from  page  IS. 

Contracted  from  Egyptian— being  driven  iirst  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  then  from  Egypt  by  the  Turks,  as  tbty 
ftaid  when  they  first  wandered  through  the  Moorish  countrr 
to  Spain,  and  then  to  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  fro^ 
Moors  corrupted  to  MoTaviaVf  then  Boheniidns,  &c.  siih^ 
•re  called  in  France.  They  are  now  mingled  with  *'• 
nations — they  are  vagabonds  who  pretend  to  tell  fortaf*^ 
by   palmistry  and  physiognomy.      Addison  says,— **  T^ 

*  Brittaony.  f  Nsphevr  to  her  fatber. 
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klwr,  though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  spoon,  trtrf 
If  his  fortune's  told,  shuts  himself  up  in  the  butlerj  for 

i«ii  hour  with  an  old  gipsey.''  They  are  in  general 
eomplexioned,  have  large  black  eyes,  handsome  Jewish 
HBtenanoes,  large  white  teeth,  are  well  made,  smooth- 
Ifoed,  and  are  so  cunning  and  artful  withal— although 
V.know  they  are  cheating  you  all  the  time,  they  will, 
p  habit,  tell  so  pretty  a  tale,  and  will  gloss  it  over  with 
•musing  and  such  iowery  eastern  metaphors  and  Ian* 
jige,  that  although  you  see  them  laughing  in  their  sleere 
i  (be  time,  you  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  their 
jliaadling  ways,  though  still  you  know  'tit  nothing  else 
It  lies  and  charlatanerie. 

Lord  Ltinngston,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

"We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Lir- 
Mston,  the  Lord  Chamberlain: — He  was  the  eldest  sor 
rSir  Alexander  Livingston,  Knight,  Lord  of  Callendar, 
vho  was  Justiciary  of  Scotland  and  Governor  to  King 
'ames  IL  by  *  ^  *  his  wife,  daughter  of  Dundas  of 
hndas.  f  See  the  Genealogy  of  the  Howe  of  Lwingeion.) 
tsiog  bred  at  court  with  King  James  II.  while  his  father 
m  that  King's  Governor,  he  came  quickly  into  great 
mur  and  confidence,  not  only  with  that  Prince  but  with 
die  Regency,  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs  during  his 
minority;  insomuch  that  he  was  pitched  on  to  command 
iKs  Castie  ef  Stirling,  where  the  young  King  resided ;  which 
■as  a  trust  they  would  not  have  placed  in  any  man  in  whom 
^  had  not  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence.  (Charter 
M  the  hands  of  Lindsay  of  DovehilL) 

Upon  the  change  of  ministry  in  1449,  though  matters 
^9rt  carried  very  far  against  his  father  Sir  Alexander,  yet 
Vedonot  find  him  much  struck  at.  It  is  very  likely  he 
had  been  obliging  to  the  young  King  when  he  had  the 
ve^'fig  of  his  person,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Brskine, 
^nd  upon  that  account  was  overlooked.  But  if  ever  he  was 
Under  a  cloud,  it  was  soen  dispelled,  for  shortly  after  we 
■ind  him  in  great  favour;  and  upon  the  fall  of  Lord 
^^ghton's  party  in  145!K,  he  was  raised  to  be  a  peer  by 
^betiileof  Lord  Livingston,  in  West  Loihian,  (Chartain 
pth*  Archives,)  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Household 
>a  the  place  of  Lord  Gray.     The  year  following  he  was 
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eonstituttd  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  upon  tbi  n- 
moral  of  Sir  James  Creighton,  which  office  he  held  till  thi 
fieath  of  the  King  before  Roxburgh  Castle,  od  Hm 
Mead,  anno  1460. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  was  settled,  and  the  Regnif 
named  in  the  minority  of  James  III.  Lord  Livingstn  wh 
a^ain  made  Chamberlain ;  and  in    146^  was  one  of  iki 
Commissioners  sent  to  York  to  treat  with  the  English  aboit 
a  truce  between  the  two  nations  (Fmdera  AngS£)  wUA 
was  agreed  to.     The  conditions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lifirf 
Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle.     Again  in  1465,  the  Lord  Cbtmb» 
lain  was  with  several  Prelates,  and  other  Lords  aid  Btfoi^ 
sent  to  England  (Fadera),  with  full  powers  to  rednxiS 
attempts  that  had  bed  made  upon  the  truce  by  the  tulfiSB 
ef  either  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  it  i  whieh 
they  did  by  extending  it  till  the  last  of  October,  1519.   &r 
^ing  Jameses  Commission  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Scoilsti 
viz.  Bishop  ( Muirhead)  of  Glasgow j  Bishop  (Speneejif 
Aberdeerif  Abbot  (Crawford)  of  Holyrood  House,  Pmt^ 
Lindsay  of  Linklndden^  the  Earls  sf  Crawford  and  Argjk 
the  Lord  Livingston^  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  and  Alestmkf 
Boyd  of  Duncowell — dated  at  Down  in  Monteith,  Nofen* 
ber  28th,  1465  ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Fadcra  An^ 
Vol.  XI.  p.  549.     A  time  much  longer  than  it  was  likelrM 
be  observed  by  two  nations  so  warlike,  and  so  disiocliaedi' 
they  were  at  that  time  to  one  another.     We  have  m«t  "ii^ 
nothing  after  this  memorable  concerning  the  Lord  Cba» 
berlain,  but  what  related  to  his  office  in  course,  so  that«t 
shall  conclude  all  we  have  to  say  of  him,  by  taking  noiici 
that  he  held  the  high  ofiice  of  Chamberlain  for  twelve  )'«■■«• 
until  his  death  in  1467  ;— -who  his  wife,  the  Lady  (Marion) 
Livingston  was,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  have  seen  no  foucbir 
we  could  trust  to,  but  that  he  left  lawful  issue  is  mostMru>i» 
and  thty  were — James  Livingston,    Lord   Liviu<;«iun  tii' 
next  Lord,   Alexander,   a  younger   son ;  and   a  dau^bw. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  John  Lord  of  th«  hlitfAii^ 
£arl  of  Ross. 

Note  on  the  Subjeet  of  the  Jirsl  Battle  on   Ancmui  .'^  "'■ 

in  the  reign  of  James  IL 

The  Earl  of  Douglas  having  escaped  to  AnnanJr'.  ^''^ 
no  great  difliculty  in  raiding  such  a  number  uf  l)>s  '^*" 
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'^^-^i 


ki,  outlaws,  and  border  robbers,  that  he  was  once  mora 
I  bead  of  a  great  arinyy  and  renewed  his  depredations 
the  estates  of  the  royalists.  They  were  encountered 
sEarl  of  Angus,  who,  though  a  Douglas,  continued  firm 
t  King^s  interest,' to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  by  his 
ir.  Princess  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Robert  III.— -Angus 
lUed  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of  the  Maxwells, 
I,  and  Johnstons,  and  attacked  the  rebels  on  Auerum 
V  and  entirely  defeated  them.  In  this  engagement  the 
of  Murray,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  killed  ; 
DOther  brother  of  his,  the  Earl  of  Ormondi  the  same 
iO  brarely  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Sark,  was  taken 
i«r.  The  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  third  brother.  Lord 
DDy,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  an  adjacent  wood, 
hrnington.  The  number  of  slain  is  not  mentioned  in 
y ;  and  King  James  (II.)  took  care  to  reward  those 
irho  had  distinguished  themselves  in  his  cause.  Par- 
r  mention  is  made  of  Sir  William  Carlyle  of  Thor- 
idy  and  Sir  Adam  Johnstone  of  Johnstone.  The  Earl 
mond  was  sent  prisoner^to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
and  oxecuted  for  treason.  The  King,  by  taking  th« 
S  of  his  Parliament  now  in  every  measure  he  pursued^ 
.TOured  to  cure  the  unhappy  wound  his  dagger  had 
ed  on  the  house  of  Douglas,  while  the  general  beha- 
of  the  insurgents  was  as  barbarous  as  it  was  illegal.— 
»  the  apologies  made  by  the  historians  who  favoured 
jose  of  Douglas,  they  are  frivolous ;  for  it  is  evident 
leither  patriotism  nor  moderation  had  the  least  influ- 
>n  the  Earl's  conduct— he  had  before  this  become  a 
^  of  England  by  swearing  allegiance  to  Henry;  and 
>rnier  behaviour,  when  he  was  offered  pardon  and 
inity,  with  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  estates  and 
ire,  all  which  he  rejected,  leaves  ns  no  room  to  doubt 
I  principles  upon  which  he  acted.  (Lawrie^s  Wars  in 
mdyp*  146.) 


THE  END. 
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JAMES    III. 

OB  THE 

'feUDAL  TIMES  OF  KONRADE 
OF  ROXBUROHI 


ACT  I-    SCENE  I- 

^HE  HiGH-BOAD  NEAB  QiTEENVcAIBN  HiLL 

TO  Kelso. 

Enter  Eonbade  of  Roxbubghshibe  with  a 
package  over  his  shoulder. 

Kon.  The  sun  has  crowned  the  tops  of  thy 
luntains,  O  Cheviot  !  with  diadems  of  gold-— 
tretching  out  his  arms  as  if  towards  them)  ; 
d  wherever  the  parting  branches  of  the  trees  per- 
it,  throw  gleams  of  brilliant  light  into  the  recesses 
the  neighbouring  Queen's^aim  forest.  The  sparks 
ig  waters  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine,  as  they 
me  from  the  crevices  of  Stitchd  rocks,  and  rush  in 
imy  cataracts  towards  the  Tweed,  spreading  into 
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bright  poolfi,  or  gliding  along  through  soft  grass  mi  li' 

beds  of  wild  flowers.  |i 

\i 

Enter  Jonathan  with  a  whip. 


Jan,  To  which  houde  fai  Kelso  imi  T  to  takeAe 
sumpter-mules  with  the  meat  and  the  merchaiuBiSi 
sir? 

JCon.  To  tha  best,  knave  I — to  the  best— Idttl 
in  every  thing  of  the  best 

Jon.  Then,  master,  lihongh  yxm  ^all  me  knifei 
I  was  the  best  man  you  could  find  in  the  North. 

Kon.  Probably  yon  was ;  but  still  thou  art  thf 
master^s  knave  or  servant  for  all  that. 

Jon.  But'  to  which  house  am  I  to  drive  tki 
poor  tired  brutes  ? 

Kon.  To  the  Cross  Keys — ^it  is  the  Abbot'i 
arms,  and  it  must  be  1he  best,  or  the  Abbot  wooM 
never  have  permitted  his  arms  and  crest,  or  mitR* 
to  be  as  a  sign  on  each  side  the  gateway. 

Jon,  Very  well,  sir ;  all''s  the  same  to  me,  if  I 
ran  only  get  a  good  comfortable  stable  for  the  potf 
tired  beasts,  and  a  clever  bed  for  myself. 
"Kon.  Aye,  that  you  will  at  the  Cross  Ken; 
so  trot  on  after  the  mules,  and  I  will  be  with  yos 
by  and  bye. 

Jon.  Aye,  yon  are  a  kind  master. — (AsHf^) 
But  I  do  not  think  your  mules  are  the  best  I  ^ 
drove  in  my  life.  [iW- 

JTon.    The  road,  I  see,  now  winds  round  Ae 
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Ifi  of  a  beetling  cliff.  There  (poif^tngjif  ^e- 
llids  into  a  deep  ravine  near  Newton  DdzH-wd 
ffB  it  stretches  over  a  smiling  plain,  near  Fleuts 
Ktle,  every  where  presenting  the  most  beautifi)}. 
d  magnificent  views.  The  soul  of  a  Troubadour 
||lld  have  expanded  in  song,  and  a  knight;  Wduld 
fe  paused  in  admiration  of  the  scene;  but  I,  a 
Ury  Caledonian  merchant  in  a  general  way,  jour- 
png  through  the  lovely  wilderness,  am  too  deeply 
nressed  by  care  and  anxiety  to  pay  much  atten- 
n.  to  the  beauty  of  the  objects  that  surround  me. 
pneory  body  knows  that  I  am  a  burgess  of  Kelso ; 
ll  they  suppose  I  am.  riclv.  which  I  musf  not  con- 
i^ct,  or  it  would  hurt  my  credit.  But  piracies- 
1^.  considerable  losses  at  sea  have  greatly  dimi?> 
tffiei  my  property  r  and  my  chief  hope  of  recovei^ 
g  from  the  effects  of  these  losses  and  misfortunes 
^the  safe  arrival  of  the  valuable  collection  of  mer* 
^dize  I  am  now  conveying  to  my  native  city, 
c  few  miles  now  only  intervene  between  me  and  my 
^Yen  of  security ;  yet  these  are  pregnant  with 
mger. 

7  Re-enter  Jonathan; 

:Jon.  Lord,  sir,  the  road  is  so  bad  that  the  poor 
last  Fair-Star  has  stumbled  pver  a  rickle  of  stotie^ 
lid  for  the  repairing  of  the  road,  and  cannot  wag  a 
lot  ferther — What  am  I  to  do  wi-  her  ? 


Kan.  That  is  unlucky,  Jonathan,  bat  we  cm^ 
help  it.  Take  her  into  Gideon  Soott^s  in  Stitdid— 
they  are  honest  people— jie  will  take  care  of  my  bent 
and  merchandize  till  we  can  come  back  for  them. 

Jon,     So  Fair-Star  iis  to  be  left  behind  ?— 

Kon,  Yes,  certainly — so  wag  away,  as  yoa  aj, 
and  do  what  I  bid  you. 

Jon.  Yes,  your  honour;  but  I  am  so  tired  I 
can  hardly  wag  a  foot. 

Kon.  Aye,  thou  wer'^t  always  a  cunning  wag; 
but  if  thou  do^st  not  wag  away  when  I  bid  tbee^  I 
will  wag^y  horse-whip  over  thy  back. 

Jon.  Lord  ha^e  mercy  on  me ! — I  know  wki 
thou  waggest  thy  horse-whip,  thou  canst  nwi 
welt  from  my  ancle  to  my  blade  bone. — Mercfm 
me  !  Mercy  on  me  !  [EjcH 

Kon.  The  nobles  of  the  land  are  bound  to  kttp 
the  roads  in  good  repair,  and  the  ^foung  Knight  of 
the  Shire  looks  sharp  enough  after  them ;  bat  k 
canna^  be  a'  gate.  They  are  also  obliged  to  bcp 
the  roads  clear  from  robbers  from  sim-rise  to  sai- 
down,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  tolls  which  thff 
exact  from  travellers  at  every  bridge  and  diiBcutt 
pass ; — ^but  the  prize  I  carry  with  me  is  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  cup-^dity  and  rapacity  even  of  those  Banoi 
themselves,  and  to  induce  them  to  break  every  hv 
of  honour  and  honesty,  well  knowing  that  the  slack- 
ness of  the  times  under  James  the  Third  wonU 
enable  them  to  defy  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes.     It  gars  me  cast  mony  an  anxious  look  at 


nirartlicns  my  sumpter  nrales  cany;  and  I  fer- 
iOy  pray  that  my  merchandize  may  be  permitted 
heach  Kelso  in  safety,  implundered.    (Walks  up 

r 
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Inter  Otho,  and  his  Lieutenanty  William  of 

WOODHILL. 
V 

3tho»  Upon  the  top  of  this  hill  of  Queen'*8-caim 
P|dain  of  considerable  extent,  where  four  roads 
Bt  in  going  to  Melrose  and  Home ;  and  on  the 
omit  of  that  rugged  mountain,  whidl  forms  the 
St  of '  a  double  chain,  stands  my  ancient  castle  of 
iiii^ng,  or  Wolfetower. 

Wood,  Yes,  I  preceive  it,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
|toy  rocks  and  the  surrounding  trees  ;.  the  broad 
imer  and  the  battlement  tower  only  peep  above 
\  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  waving  ilex,  and 
M^ng  beech  tree.. 

Otho.  But  the  roads  for  miles  round  are  revealed 
the  inhabitants  whenever  they  ascend  a  turret  I 
cted  purposely  on  the  brow  of  the  rock.  The 
bress  is  deemed  impregnable ;  and  I  can  descend 
h  impuniiy  from  my  strong-hold,  and  attack 
Bar  the  troops  of  the  sovereign-— the  vassals  of  my 
gbbours  with  whom  I  may  be  at  war— or  the 
iieng^  whose  ill  fortune  may  oblige  him  to  paar 
bugfa  tJris  warlike  territoiy. 
Wood.  And  I  am  certain.  Baron  Otho,  that  I 
T  firom  the  turret  a  string  of  mules  and-  miile^ 
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drivers  come  this  way — I  wonder  we  have  not  wk 
them. 

Otho.  O,  we  shall  soon  find  them,  I  dare  ^i 
The  inhabitants  of  Kelso  tried  to  propitiate  m; 
but  the  league  is  often  broken  between  us.  Thcf 
were  induced  to  give  shelter  to  my  enemies,  id! 
protection  to  the  wretch  who  lately  fled  firom  bj 
service ;  and  in  return  I  revenge  mjrself  upon  ercif 
individual  belonging  to  them  who  comes  in  my  w^. 
—Zounds  !  William  of  Woodhill,  there  is  a  strnf 
of  mules  toiling  up  the  hill,  under  the  wri^t  of  a 
goodly  load — ^we  must  go  the  near  way  through  tk 
woods,  and  intercept  them.  The  road  makes  ii 
elbow  towards  the  cairn ;  so  we  shall  have  an  at- 
vantage.  Call  Hugo,  Peter,  and  trusty  Ralph  tk 
Glasgow  man;  we  shall  soon  be  up  with  tbem 
This  way — this  way  !  [Exit. 

Wood.  (Calling,)  Hugo!  Peter!  Ralph  the 
Glasgow  man  ! —  [Exit* 

EoNEADE  comes  forward. 

Kon.  That  looks  like  Otho^s  band — I  must  col- 
lect my  people  and  make  the  best  stand  I  can.  (Bi 
tries  the  lock  of  a  pistol j  and  looks  frequenSjl^ 
timidly  around  him.)  The  profound  repoae  b  Jtt 
unbroken  by  any  sound  save  the  gur^dng  of  lib 
amid  the  rocks,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee  as  dK 
flies  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  furze.  My  fliki 
must  now  have  reached  the  spot  where  the  to 


^fds  meet ;  and  my  heart  be^ns  to  palpitate  with 
ptamger  yibrations  as  they  approach  the  point  that 
1^  decide  my  destiny.    But  my  arms  are  in  good 

fcfar- 

h 

|t  Enter  Jonathan. 

f^on^  So  are  mine  ; — ^but  yon  must  make  haste^ 
Mter.  I  saw  the  day  signal  from  Wolfi^ang  tower 
l^ee  maun  come  away,  master — thee  maun  wag 
Isdf  now,  master,  or  the  Old  Baron  of  Wol&gang 
ipi  wag  away  with  all  thy  mules. 
^on.  The  devil  he  will  1  Lef  s  be  oiF  the  near 
Pjy.  [Exeunt. 

^f$Uer  Otho,  with  William  of  Woodhill,  and 

Hugo. 

tOtho.  Aye,  we  have  got  a-head  of  the  mules^— 
liey.  will  soon  be  here. 

Wood,    Look  to  thy  arms,  Baron — I  have  new 
limed  my  pistols. 

.Otho.  So  have  I — (Takes  his  telescope  and 
mks  through  it) — ^Aye,  they  will  soon  be  here. 
k  eeems  a  goodly  train — some  Kelso  burgess  on  his 
ay  from  Leith  to  Kelso  with  a  rich  consignment 
^merchandize  for  Jameses  &ir,  or  the  Rhink.  W^ 
last  be  revenged  on  those  Kelso  people  for  all  the 
Bnmts  their  monkish  Abbot  has  put  upon  us» 


•J 
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Wood.  Aye,  that  we  must !  Their  baron  hub 
put  mc  in  the  stocks  last  Crispin^s  day,  hecame  I 
8fud  the  French  heat  the  iSnglish  that  day  at  Agin- 
court ;  and,  as  he  hates  a  lie,  he  said  I  told  a  Ik^ 
when  I  only  made  a  mistake — ^for  you  know  it  wii 
the  English  that  "beiat  the  French  on  Crispin^s  dir 
at  Agincourt,  and  there  is  not  a  Crispinite  in  Kdjo 
town  but  will  swear  it  was,,  and  get  drunk  upon  hb 
oath  too — But  here  they  come. 

Otho,  Look  to  your  arms  !  Beready  at  a  ironi 
to  lay  them  prostrate  on  the  mountain  heath,  whn 
I  cry  "  Stand,''  and  stamp  my  foot  thus  (Stampt.) 

Wood.     Will  the  mules  obey  you  ? 

Oiho.  Mules  like  thee  are  stubborn  beasts,  ni 
will  be  taught  by  no  man,  but  by  the  whip. 

Wood.  O,  I  am  of  the  tractable  sort^  and  wiH^ 
thy  bidding  to  thy  heart's  content.  But  here  ther 
come.  Ah,  master,  thou  never  found  me  muIu^Uj 
inclined — I  love  thee  well,  and  do  thy  biddinf 
promptly  because  I  love  thee — But  here  they  are.! 

Otko.  Here,  my  trusty  vassals,  draw  younrfvw 
across  the  road.  Do  you  not  see  them  coming  Mi 
of  flie  woody  covert  ? 

Ei^ierKosnADI^  and  Jonathan. 

Stand,  wrrah  !  (stamping)  and  budge  not,  « tkf 
life  is  in  my  hand  !  (shows  his  pistols.) 

Kon..     My  lord,  I  have  paid  the  tdl  at  tb 
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idge— What  nuHre  do'et  thou  require  for  mj  safe 

iiduct  throu^  thy  territories  ? 

fO^ho.    ViUain,  do^st  thou  presume  to  parieyP 

jlhiier  thyself  nor  any  of  thy  Kelso  fellow-citizens 

9II  have  safe  conduct  from  me.     I  demand  of  thee 

i-that  thou  hast.-    Rejoice  that  I  do  not  take  thy 

Irihless  life,  and  hang  thy  carcass  on  yon  gibbet* 

le  to  feast  the  raven  and  the  kite ! 

'JTon.    The  kay  !— I  think  if  he  did  that,  I  should 

tta  de-cay. 

\!Otho.    No  nonsense,  sirrah! — (To  Konrade) 

^j  should  I  spare  thee,  what — ^how  much  art  thou 

ining  to  give  for  thy  ransom  ? 

^JK^an.    Alas,  my  lord,  my  whole  estate  is  upon 

Ml  backs  of  those  mules. 

*  Jon*    And  your^s  is  under  their  feet,  my  lord. 

Of  ho.     Peace,  knave,  and  let  thy  master  speak  ! 

JTon.  And  should  you  deprive  me  of  that,  I  have 
yt  wherewithal  to  satisfy  my  creditors,  and  carry 
II  my  trade. 

Otho.  Vile  muckworm,  since  thou  art  so  reduc* 
1  that  thou  canst  not  afford  to  pay  a  proper  ran* 
m,  why  should  I  deny  myself  just  revenge  against 
ly  peijured  townsmen?  Bethink  thyself  again, 
id  name  the  largest  sum  thy  means  or  credit 
in  grant ! — (A  pause).  Will  not  the  dog  re- 
f  ? — (another  pause.)  Well,  since  thou  hast 
eaded  poverty.  111  be  content  with  five  hundred 
leats.     The  luxuries  of  thine  house,  the  gaudy 
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tjrappmgs  of  thy  wife  and  daughters^  wher^  thiMi 
darest  to  imitate  thy  betters,  will  supply  the  nin. 
Thou  shalt  go  to  the  dungeon  in  Wol&giing  Castle 
Seize  him,  Woodhill !  (He  seixes  Atfi».^)-— Away» 
knaves,  (to  Konradea  meny  tuho  had  entered)  and 
report  the  situation  of  your  master,  and  bring  the 
gold  within  fourteen  days,  or,  by  all  that^s  good,  he 
shall  suffer  death  on  that  tree  ! 

Jon.  (Aside)  By  all  that's  bad  would  have  been 
a  truer  oath» — (They  drag  Konrade  o^.J— 0  my 
lord,  (aloud)  spare  my  master  1  spare  my  master! 
and  I'll  shear  thy  wheat  and  brew  thy  ale  next  sun- 
mer  for  nothing. 

Otho.  Away,  knaves,  away !  and  bring  the  goU 
in  fourteen  days. 

Jo^i.     How  much  did  you  say,  my  lord  I 
Otho.     Five  hundred  ducats. 
Jon,     Hear  me,  my  lord,  I  pray  ! 
Otho.     Take  the  mules  up  to  the  Castle,  Hugo* 
Hvgo.     And  where   shall  we  put  Konrade  of 
Kelso,  your  excellency  ? 

.  Otho,  Whati  is  it  the  rich  burgess,  Konni* 
of  Kelso  ?  Put  him  in  the  square  apartment  exca* 
vated  out  of  tlie  rock,  ivhich  forms  the  fouudatioa 
of  the  fortress,  with  the  grated  window  looking  ii^ 
the  garden. 

Hugo.     It  is  but  a  sorry  place,  but  it  b  dry: 

and  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  light  and  air- 

• 

blessings  which  are  not  always  the  lot  of  pensoni  • 
his  situation.    [Enit  Otho  and  Followers.]    Inri- 


if -thifl^  nature  are  «6  commoii  in  Baron  Otho 
l^ang*s  establishment,  drat  Konrade^s  sitoa^ 
ill  ^oite  ineiiher  surprise  nor  remark. 
.-  [Ewtt 


.  I 


.;...    :.-.     -   SCENE- IL-   • 

"-    A  Stone-Hall  in  the  Gastle. 

,:.   jB»#«rWlLLIAM<)f WOODHILL.    ' 

lod.  So  my  master  has  at  length  trapped  a 
.  prize  !  But  let  hhn  heware  he  does  not  slip 
gli  his  fingers  like  a  Teviot  eel.  Eonrade  is 
Hti  loved,  that  every  body  is  willing  to  serve 


Ewfer  Gelestina. 

f  dear  yoiing  lady  !  have  you  heard  of  the  rich 
the  Baron  i\as  taken  this  morning  ?    You  WBI 
in  for  rich  gear,  my  certy. 
h    No,  I  have  not— ^ Who  is  it,  Woodhill  I    ' 
oad.      It  is  Konrdde  of  Kelso,  the  burgeoi 

r.        ■ 

i.     What  i  the  rich  merchant  ?    O,  I  am  s<J»t- 

jorry  for  it,  he  is  so  much  beloved.     I  wish  thy 
r  would  give  over  the  foraying  trade,  and  let 
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peaceable  people  like  Konrade  go  to  their  homaii 
peace.    I  am  so  sorry— -eo  sorry  ! 

Wood.  But,  my  young  lady,  if  you  liad  onlj 
seen  the  rich  silks  and  fine  stuffi  we  iinfbMffd,  titt 
strings  of  pearls,  the  fom  and  guma  unpadfl* 
(To  himself)  and  the  blades  of  pure  Toledo  aal 
Damascus  steel !  We  shall  all  be  new  armed  and  a^ 
coutred. 

CeL  O,  I  am  so  sorry— so  sorry  for  poor  Koh 
rade !  O,  how  my  heart  shrinks  at  the  scenes  d 
rapine  and  bloodshed  I  so  often  unwillingly  wit- 
ness ! 

Enter  Otho. 


Othx>.  My  beloved  Celestina,  I  have  sdedri 
the  richest,  the  very  richest  treasures  from  the  qpoik 
to  decorate  your  person.  The  Baron  of  Home  ui 
Polwarth'^s  daughter  will  not  be  arrayed  so  fiae  » 
thee. 

.  CeL  I  don'^t  wish  to  have  them,  fother,  if  jim 
take  them  from  poor  Konrade.  It  will  nun  \m\ 
and  I  shall  weep  salt  tears,  father,  instead  of  reev- 
ing. If  I  was  to  go  dressed  in  them  to  churdi,  Bf 
conscience  would  smite  me,  and  I  should  weep  MR 
than  I  should  pray. — (With  liveliness.)  Besito 
father,  is  there  not  something  about  stealing  in  ike 
mass-book? 

Otho.  How  should  I  know,  child  ?  It  is  aD  a 
Latin,  and  the  priest  would  reprove  both  thee  ui 
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it  if  we  enquired  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  prayers 
a  the  mass-book. 

^el.  O  but,  father,  I  like  to  know  what  I  mean 
iien  I  pray ;  and  I  know  Whitcliff  says  stealing 
»^  great  sin.  Give  the  things  to  old  Bella,  the 
gusekeeper,  I'^ll  have  none  of  them. 

Otho*    If  thou  talkest  such  nonsense,  I^U  shut 
bee  up  in  a  convent,  child. 

Cel.  No,  no,  papa-papa ! — Papa-papa,  no,  no  ! 
gn'^t  do  that.  Bdla  the  housekeeper  tells  me  you 
fver  can  justify  shutting  me  up,  an  only  daughter, 
I  a  convent.  Papa — Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
Otho.  YYL  send  BeUa  with  thee,  and  shut  both 
V  and  thee  up  in  Harrietfield  Convent,  from  whence 
e  often  hear  the  matin  and  vesper  bell  when  the 
iiid  is  in  the  south. 

Cel.  I  won't  go  to  Harrietfield  Convent,  Papa* 
pa.  Bella  says  you  cannot  send  an  only  daughter 
a  convent ;  and  I  should  never  get  a  husbsmd, 
pa-papa — ^if  I  were  to  go  into  a  convent. 
Otb4},  And  then  the  line  of  Wolfsgang  would  be 
tinct — ^that  would  never  do.  Go  to  thy  room, 
ild,  till  thou  knowest  better  to  obey  thy  father. 
CeL  O,  I  shall  go  inunediately,  papa-papa^ 
t  you  promised  to  give  me  the  charge  of  the  keys, 
[^a-papa,  whenever  I  was  sixteen,  and  I  was 
teen,  papa-papa,  last  Saturday,  and  I  asked 
11a  for  the  key  of  the  tesM^hest,  and  she  would 
;  rive  it  me. 

Otho.    That  was  very  hard  indeed ;  but  go  to 

B 
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thy  fcMti  at  present,  and  I  will  desire  Bella  to  gire 
thee  the  key  of  the  tearchest  and  grocery  doMt; 
imd  I  diall  see  how  you  can  take  c»re  of  dm. 
Now,  he  tyff  to  ymr  room,  child,  I  have  other  knit- 
ters to  think  of.^^Vou  4shall  be  Mrs  K^eep^he-Kqn 
by  and  bye* 

CeL    I  fly  to  obey  yoii,  papa-papft.     (tMt), 
Otho»    How  have  you  stowed  the  prisoner  aim, 
Woodhill? 

Wood.  In  lite  squa^  a'piotnaent  excavated  out 
of  the  iwk  which  forms  tiie  fboiidi^<m  of  the 

castle. 

Otho.    And  the  mules  ? — 

Wood.  The  tftttles  were  driven  up  the  amir 
^th  that  leads  to  the  castle,  and  they  are  pot  ■ 
the  siunpter-stable.  The  goods  are  put  into  tkf 
mi^zine  on  the  left  wing,  and  are  carefully  diicJ 
iand  stowed  away^  iSvay  thing  shall  be  pnfolf 
taken  care  of,  yoti  inay  dep^d  Upon  it,  your  eid- 
lency. 

Otho.    How  iDiahy  mules  are  there,  WoodUD? 

Wood.    Eleven  prime  ones  and  a  lame  one 

Vtho.    What  state  is  the  harness  and  packftf 
in? 
^  'Wood.     Excellent,  my  Lord,  excellent. 

Otho.  Well,  go  to  the  Lodc-out  Toirer,  wi 
iee  if  theire  are  any  more  of  those  Kelso  peopk  li 
the  way. 

Wood.    I  have  been  there,  my  lord ;  but  I  v3  L 
go  agaiki,  as  yotx  wish  it. 
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fiHho*     Yes,  I  certainly  wish  it^    But  stop  tiiU  I 

Iwnge  my  boots,  wd  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Y^  [Eofenntf 

h 

SCENE  III. 

^  .■  Celestika'^s  BoOMc 

{  C£LEBXii(A  an<{  BsKjjii 

JBbUq^    There,  m^  dear  young  lady,  ^  the  key 
r  ibid  tearchest,  and  of  the  grocery-closet.     I  have 
il  them  both  on  one  ring  for  you,  for  fear  you 
Mwld  lose  them.    (Gioea  the  keys.} 
Cel.    Thank  you,  dear  BeEar— my  dear,  dear 
ella  !   But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  ransom 
r  Konrade  is  not  come  yet?  and  time  wears  on. 
Bella.     Not  at  all  e:(traordinary,  my  dear  young 
dy,  as  five  bundred  ducats  banco  are  a  large  sum 
I  make  up,  and  my  Lord   Baron  has  seized  his 
ules  and  all  his  merchandize.     From  what  source 
n  he  then  make  up  so  large  a  sum  F 
CeL     I  don''t  know*  indeed,  imless  he  makes  it 
» from  the  feus  and  copy-holds  he  has  at  Meller- 
liu. 

Bella.     They  are  not  so  easily  turned  into  cash 
you  suppose.     But  why  would  you  not  take  the 
le  stuffs  and  strings  of  pearls  your  father  had  se- 
ated for  you  ? 
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Cel.  (very  gravely,  holding  up  her  finger.)  0, 
Bella,  Bella !  how  could  I  accept  what  was  nol 
come  by  hoaestly  ?  My  sainted  mother  always  toM 
me  ^^  Honegty  was  the  best  policy,*"  and  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  what  she  said  to  me.  But  cannot 
we  go  into  the  garden,  and  administer  consolatkm 
to  poor  KiMirade  ? 

Bella.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  sing  me 
the  pretty  song  you  sang  last  nighl,  while  I  rwt 
myself  a  little-; — and  I  will  sing  verse  about  \iidi 
you.     (She  seats  herself,) 

Cel.    With  all  my  heart,  dear  Bella !     (Singt.) 

*  "  Nancj  's  to  the  greenwood  gane 

To  hear  the  goldspinks  chattering, 
^nd  Willy  he  has  followed  her, 

To  gain  her  love  by  flattering. 
£ut  a*  that  he  could  say  or  do, 

She  geck*d  and  scorned  at  him  ; 
And  aye  when  he  began  to  woo. 

She  bade  him  mind  wha  gat  him. 

Bella,    "  What  ails  ye  at  my  dad,  quoth  he, 

My  minny,  or  my  aunty  ? 
Wi*  crowdy-moudy  they  fed  me, 

I>ang-kail  and  ranty-tanty ; 
With  bannocks  o*  good  barley  meal, 

Of  them  there  was  right  plenty. 
With  chapped  stock  fu'  buttered  wcel ; 

And  was  not  that  right  dainty  ? 

CsL    *'  Altho*  my  &ther  was  nae  laird, 
'Tis  daffin  to  be  vauntv. 


*  Old  Song. 
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'    He  keei^t  aye  a  good  kail-jard, 
A  Ha*-hou8e  and  a  pantry. 

A  good  blue  bonnet  on  his  head. 
An  overlay  HMUt  his  craigy, 

And  aye  until  the  day  he  died 
He  rade  a  good  stout  naigy. 

"  Now  wae  and  wonder  on  your  snout, 

Wad  ye  hae  bonny  Nancy  ? 
Wad  ye  compare  ye'rsell  to  me, 

A  docken  to  a  tansey  ? 
I  hae  a  wooer  o*  my  ain. 

They  ca*  him  souple  Sandy, 
And  weel  I  wat  his  bonny  mou* 

Is  sweet  as  sugar  candy. 

^  Xow,  Nancy,  what  needs  a*  this  din,. 

Do  I  no*  ken  this  Sandy  ? 
I*m  sure  the  chief  c^  a*  his  ^in 

Was  Rob  the  beggar  randy ; 
His  mither  Meg  upo*  her  back 

Bare  baith  him  and  his  billy  ; 
Will  ye  compare  &  nasty  pack 

To  me  your  winsome  Willy  ? 

*^  My  gutcher  left  a  good  braid  sword, 

Tho*  it  be  auld  and  rusty  ; 
Yet  ye  maun  tak'  it  on  my  woprd 

It  is  baith.  stout  and  trusty. 
And  if  I  can  but  get  it  drawn, 

Which  will  be  right  uneasy, 
I  shall  lay  baith  my  lugs  in  pawn 

That  he  shall  get  a  heezy. 

"  Then  Nancy  tum'd  her  round  about,- 
And  said,  Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wad  na*  miss  to  get  a  clout, 
I  ken  he  does  na*  fear  ye. 
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Sae  baud  your  tongue,  and  saj  nae  mair, 
Set  somewhere  else  jour  fimcj. 

For,  as  lang*s  Sandy's  to  the  fore. 
Ye  never  shall  have  Nancy."* 

Come,  Bella,  I'll  give  you  an  arm ;  let  us  go. 

[Eofeuni^  arm  in  am* 


SCENE  IV. 

KONRADE^S  DlTNGEON,  WITH  A  GBATED  WIXDOW 
HIGH  UP,  FLOWERS  SEEN  THROUGH  IT,  TBI 
BOTTOM  OF  THE  WINDOW  BEING  LEVEL  WITI 
THE  GARDEN. 

KoNRADE  below. 

Koju  O,  what  a  dreadful  confinement  thisii! 
At  tlie  very  moment  I  w^is  going  home  to  my  fa- 
mily, and  expected  to  repose  in  their  arms  after 
my  fatigues,  to  be  taken  by  this  worthless  BaroB 
Otbo  of  Wolfsgang !  and  now  a  ransom  of  fift 
hundred  ducats  banco  to  be  demanded  of  me! 
Where  can  my  poor  family  raise  it  ?  I  am  wcU 
aware  of  the  tender  affection  my  only  son  Ber- 
tram bears  me  ;  and  he  would  instantly  have  re- 
deemed me  from  captivity,  had  not  the  undertakiag 
been  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties.    So 

*  Note, — It  is  requested  that  at  least  a  few  of  these  renit 
should  be  sung  by  the  performers. 
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t  must  calmly  prepare  myself  for  death,  for  the 
latred  of  this  Baron  Otho  against  us  poor  Kelso 
people  is  insatiable. 

€£L£STiNA  appears  at  the  grated  window,  and 
epeaka  to  Bella  unobserved  by  Konrade. 

CeL  O,  Bella,  Bella !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
he  life  of  this  poor  prisoner  is  to  be  taken ;  and  I 
bore  not  venture  to  entreat  my  £aither^s  clemency. 
[  have  daily  ascended  the  turret  to  see  if  Bertram 
I  coming  from  Kelso  to  redeem  his  father ;  and  I 
mne  often  to  this  dungeon-window  with  a  view  of 
iddressing  some  words  of  consolation  to  Konrade^ 
mt  I  am  always  afraid  to  speak. 

Bella.  Take  a  rose  and  throw  it  in ;  it  will  make 
3[onrade  break  the  ice,  and  speak  first. 

Ce/.  That  is  an  excellent  thought.  (She  drops 
I  rose  in  at  the  window..} 

Kon.  (picking  it  tip.)  Ah,  a  rose !  liiat  must 
cmie  from  some  friendly  hand.  Is  there  any  one 
here  who  commiserates  the  sufferings  of  the  ruined 
Old  forlorn  Konrade  ? 

Cel.  (from  above,)  Yes,  good  citizen,  there  is 
me  who  can  feel  for  your  sorrows,  but  cannot  re* 
ieve  them. 

Kon.  Heaven  bless  you,  whoever  you  are,  and 
«ward  you,  for  I  cannot !  But  have  you  seen  no 
me  coming  as  from  the  Kelso  way  ?  One  word  only 
n  reply — ^in  pity  and  compassion  ! 


CeL  I  wififh  my  informatioii  may  be  eiNrrect,  gool 
Konrade.  I  hare  been  iaSlj  ^  the  top  ef  the  Xas- 
ret,  but  always  without  seeing  any  tiling  to  m» 
my  hopes.  However,  good  Konrade,  this  morning, 
hardly  an  hour  ago^  I  espied  a  party  approaching, 
and  amongst  them  I  saw  your  men  Saiem  and 
Jonathan ;  and  I  now  come  to  acquaint  you  of  the 
joyful  tidings.  There  is  a  young  man  of  goodlj 
mien  alCK>  with  them,  but  not  so  tall  as  they. 

jSon.    ^is  my  son — my  son — ^my  only,  ny  ls> 
loved  Bertram !   (With  ropiure^j 

CeL  It  most  jNrobaMy  is  so.  His  coimteiiaBet 
and  mr  would  have  impressed  me  with  the  idea  tttt 
he  was  of  nobte  Unei^,  had  his  iress  not  denotrf 
him  only  to  be  a  mere  burner.  He  also  has  a  h»g, 
I  suppose,  of  money.. 

Kon.  O,  it  must  be  my  son — ^my  darling  Ber- 
tram !  Piray,  lady— for  I  know  it  is  a  lady  by  tk« 
voice — if  I  presume  not  too  much^  can  you  not  pro- 
cure me  farther  information  ?- 

CeL  I  wis  procure  it  tf  I  can,  without  pro- 
mising. 

Bella.  Aye>  love,  that  is  better  than  pitomieiig 
without  performing. 

Cel    Come  away,  Belks  come  away  to  the  Bt* 

ronial  Hall. 

Bella.  Aye,,  come  away  !  I  will  trot  as  fitfl  tf 
I  can.  (They  withdraw  from  the  window j  ^^ 
he  retiree  into  a  cell  J 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Babonial  Hall  of  the  Castle. 

Mter  Otho  of  Wolfagang,  attended  by  William 

of  WoodhilL 

Otho.  I  think  this  citizen  of  KeWs  son  and 
rrauts  are  very  long  of  coming  with  the  ransom. 
Wood.  Five  hundred  ducats  banco  are  a  large 
pn,  my  lord ;  and  your  lordship  has  crippled  his 
'|Ources  by  detaining  his  mules  and  their  packi^es, 
d  shutting  his  person  up  in  the  stone  dungeon. 
I  lovd  knock  at  the  gate  of  entrance.)  Oh  ! 
ere  is  some  one.  Perhaps  it  is  his  son  Ber- 
im. 
Otho,     Order  a  vassal  to  open  the  gate ! 

(Woodhill  goes  out  and  re-enters  with 

Bertram  and  Jonathan. 

ive  you  brought  me  the  five  hundred  ducats 
iico,  young  man  ?  I  can  tell  you  your  father's 
\  has  been  in  much  danger. 
Bert.  It  is  only  the  fifth  part  of  your  demand, 
'  Lord,  that  I  have  brought,  (placing  the  bag  of 
net/  on  the  table,)  but  my  £a,ther''s  creditors  have 


seized  the  wreck  of  his  property,  and  his  debton 
refuse  to  pay  unless  he  claims  his  due  in  person. 

Otho,  Ah  !  But  they  may  be  made  to  disgorge 
what  they  owe — ^most  probably  they  think  hkn  dead. 
Berti.  Ferhiq[i8  so,  my  lord.  Deign,  therefim, 
noble  Baron,  to  keep  me  as  an  hostage  for  the  re. 
mainder  of  the  ransom,  imd  suffer  my  parent  to  k 
at  liberty,  that  he  m^y  endeavour  to  retrieve  lus  cf« 
fairs. 

Otho^    We  may  perhaps  conisdder  of  it.. 

Bert  An  object  which  only  can  be  effected  ky 
him  as  the  principal,  my  efforts  having  fiiiled  to  pro- 
cure oommcm  justice  from  those  who  are  under  the 
deepest  obligations  to  befriend  us  in  our  adveraftTt 
(Otho  takes  up  the  gold  tmd  looks  at  it^J 

Otho  (aside.)  The  gallant  bearing  of  this  ei- 
cellent  youth  must  make  an  impression  on  a  sol- 
dier'^s  heart  i— Let  me  consider — (Thinks-^  pause.) 
-— WeU !  I  w31  consent  to  the  exchange  on  conditipa 
that  the  remaining  four  hundred  ducats  shall  W 
forthcoming  in  a  fortnight. 

Bert.  That,  mighty  lord,  I  dare  not  promi^,  as 
I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  fulfilled.  But  if  voa 
will  relieve  the  sumpter  mules,  it  will  all  be  paid  ia 
two  days. 

Otho.  Not  one  of  them  stirs  from  ray  staUe  till 
the  money  is  paid  full  tale  and  weight. 

Bert.  How  is  it  possible,  my  lord,  for  us  to  paVt 
if  you  detain  the  means  in  your  own  hands  ? 

Otho.     There  is  some  truth  in  that  however. 


y^'B^rt^  Bnt,.ttiy  loid,  )r<m  must  ocmskl^  fhat  my 
Sr  will  be  in  yoilr  hands.  Do  with  me  what  you 
iftlj  only  keep  die  knowledge  of  yoor  intention 
ipHU  my  fe^liier,  wbo  will  scarcely  accept  lu8  fibctfQr 
I  he  Bhottld  know  the  daaiger  ki  whkA  be  wiU  in* 

i  Oibo  (oMe.)  A  noble  instance  offilisd  ^ety  !-*^ 
^iaud.)  Well,  I  will  accede  to  your  request;  tsoA, 
IS  yoa  have  acted  so  nobly,  I  will  give  you  ^hree 
reeks  longer  to  make  ^  the  money.  Ga  and  eon- 
liict  the  prisoner  here,  Woodhill.  (Emi  WboMUL) 
Boa  aball  see  your  ia&er^  youth.  '•    ^ 

^te-enter  Woodhill  and  Eonrade,  wUh  Gelb^ 

ttNA  atul  BXLLAv 

Bert    O  my  £aither,  my  father !     (They  em* 
brace.) 
.  Kim.    My  son !  my  only  son  !-— 

Oiho.    Konrade,  there  is  only  one  fifth  part  of 
lie  money  come ;  but  your  son  says,  if  I  give  you 
rour  liberty,  it  can  be  made  up  in  three  wedcs. 
iKon.     In  less,  my  lord — in  much  less  time. 
Bert.    I  fear  not,  father;  your  creditors  have 
eisbed  all,  and  your  debtors  will  not  pay. 

Kon.  If  your  lordship  gives  me  my  liberty,  I 
Tomise  to  pay  all  in  less  than  three  weeks.  'Shall 
.give  your  lordship  a  promissory  note  ? 

Otho.  No.  I  have  got  the  mules  and  the  whole 
aravan  of  goods  they  brought  with  them,  and  &ba11 
lave  other  security — an  hostage. 
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Kon.  (a  'pijLUse.)  An  hostage! — ^Not  mytoi, 
I  hope  ? 

Otho.  Why  not?  Your  son  has  oflfered  hum- 
self  freely  to  stay.  Ought  not  a  son  to  ^ve  hboMcIf 
as  hostage  for  his  father  ? 

Kon.  O,  no,  I  never  will  sanction  my  son  renui- 
ing  in  the  horrid  dungeon  I  have  been  immured  a. 
The  pipes  from  the  keep  are  broken,  and  dischaife 
their  humid  overflowings  into  that  dungeon.  I 
have  not  had  a  dry  bed  since  I  entered  it. 

Otho,  How  is  this,  Woodhill  ?  Why  was  tb 
not  reported  to  me  ?  Is  this  doing  the  duty  of  i 
castellane  well  to  let  the  pipes  of  the  keep  get  out 
of  repair? 

Wood,  It  is  the  seneschal  or  steward^s  duty  to 
inspect  the  dungeons — it  is  Hugo  of  Mellington*! 
fault  that  it  was  not  reported  to  your  Lordship. 

Otho,  Let  him  be  fined  forty  merks  Scots  for 
this  oversight. — Konrade,  your  son  shall  not  go  to 
that  dungeon,  but  to  the  one  immediately  above  it, 
which  is  dry  and  boarded,  and  he  shall  be  wdi 
treated. 

Kon.  (aside.)  Treated  ! — (A  pause.) — ^A«  tfce 
wolf  does  the  lamb. — (Aloud.)  No,  my  lord,  I  can- 
not agree  to  it — I  cannot  leave  my  son  as  an  Ym- 
tage.  He  has  not  strength  to  stand  the  confill^ 
ment. 

Bert.  Why  not,  my  father  ?  Besides,  you  mmt 
remember  my  mother  and  sister.  You  can  raise  the 
money — ^we  cannot. 
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^X!elk    O,  let  him  stay,  Eonfade ;  and  he  will  be 
iiell  treated,  I  promise  you.    My  father  loyes  me, 

rl  will  do  any  thing  for  me. 
Bert     Besides,  father,  I  will  teach  her  to  dance 
rl  i&ndango  and  othor  dances  I  learnt  while  I  was 
Spain  with  you. — (£te  starts  off  the  fandango 
iJlA  castanets.) 

)iCeh:  O,  I  should  nke  so  much  to  learn  that  pret- 
f.  dance  I  and  perhaps  amongst  your  merchandize 
19a  may  have  a  Spanish  hat  and  dress.-— ^Papa- 
ipa, '  wonH  you  allow  me  to  learn  that  pretty  dance  ? 
bid  won't  you  learn  it  too,  BeUa  ?  And  here  is  Wil- 
i|Bi'  of  WoodBill,  he  dances  very  prettily ;  he  will 
lake  a  fourth.  (She  starts  off  in  imitation  of 
tertram^  who  joins  her  in  the  dance  with  the  cas- 
wnets-)  Th^f's  well  done — Come,  Bella;  come, 
Voodhill — cannot  you  dance,  man  ? 

Wood.     Yes,  I  can,  but  not  that  dance,  till  I 
lam  it. 
CeL     Come,  Bella  !     (She  and  Bertram  dance 
gairir — he  gives  her  a  pair  of  castanets  during  the 
unce.J — Come,  Bella  i 

Bella.  I  must  learn  first,  child. — (They  cease 
wndng.) 

Cel.  La  !  la  !  I  do  not  like  always  to  he  called 
\ild.  I  am  sixteen  now,  and  I  won'^t  be  called 
lild  any  longer.  Am  I  a  child,  do  you  think| 
•ertram? 

Bert.    No  more  a  child  than  I  am ;  and  I  would 

C 


iiot  wear  ifocto  imy  kipper  tf  I  wwe  y•^^  tovdy  C^ 

Cel.    No,  that  I  wonH  I  no  more  I  W0ii%  Bdii 

Oiho^    No,:  you  shall  not,  child. 

Cel.    What !  child  again^  pajMUjiapa  ?    IH  gi 

to  my  gcandmother^s  at  CeaaSovdy  she  alwaji  all 

me  Lady  Cdestina,  as  I  have  a  right  to  be  so  caDdi 

being  a  border  baron'^s  daughter.^-— f  ^«tcfo^    O,  till 

iiroxi!tdo;  If  Bertram  is  here  I  must  remain  dn) 

to  see  ihey  donH  ill-use  him— ^afottd  to  JSTanraie.) 

Oh,  if  you  leave  your  son  h&eej  tiiey  shall  not  iU^m 

him.     Shall  they,  papa-papa? 

Otho.  No,  certainly  not,  Bella.  You  Me  I  hut 
fined  the  seneschal  forty  merks  Scots  for  his  nq^ 
of  duty. 

Cel.    Will  you  leave  your  son  with  us,  FaAtf 
Konrade  ?     He  shall  not  be  ill-used. 
Kon,    I  donH  know— 4ieaven  direct  me  f 
Bert.     Oh,  my  father,  remember  my  mother  md 
sister;  they  will  die,  &ther,  if  you  are  detnaed 
here. 

Kon,  (aside  to  Celestina.)  You  promise  me  JM 

will  take  care  he  is  not  ill-used  ?  and  you  will  eon* 

fort  him  at  the  grating  that  looks  into  the  gaite^ 

CeL  (aside.)    Yes,  *I  will ;  and  he  shall  Umk 

me  to  dance  those  pretty  dances  he  learned  in  Sfiii* 

Kon.  (aside.)  Yes,  he  shall  l-^Abmd  io  Otk») 

Well,  my  lord,  in  that  case  I  wiU  consent  thai  wf 

iOtt  ntmain  i^  my  place.— -EanweUy  my  BerttWf 
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red  son ! 

Bert.    Farewell,  my  fether  ! 

Bella  (aside.)    O  what  a  fool  Dtho  of  Wolft- 

Dg  is,  to  let  those  young  people  be  together !  If 

^'Ao  not  trick  him,  my  name  is  not  Bella 'BKn- 

Dflop. 

tMramgoe^  to  the  door  with  his  father^tiey 

bracey  after  having  exchanged  a.  few  words^,  and 

rt.    EaAt  Konrade.) 

Otho.  (to  WqodhML) '  YoiX  will  conduct  Ber- 

m  to  the  upper  strong-room  that  looks  into  the 

Iden;  aAd  1»ke  <;are  that  he  is  well  usled,  and  let 

t  im  hour  a  day  to  teach  Lady  Celestina  to^dsnco 

Bni^  dances,  as  ^mdwv^e^.--^  Celestina  dances 

Ibw  steps  w^h  the  (oastanets.) 

Wood.     It  dball  be  attended  to,  my  lord. 

Te  conducts  Bertram^  who  hows  respectfully  to 

ftd  ai%d-  Celestina^  as  he  goes  ottt-^he^  return 

'  salutations    Ewit  Bertram.) 

Oihoi    And  yon,  Bella,  as  you  are  still  in  the 

me  of  life,  will  take  ^tbe  trouble  to  learn  those 

anish  dances,  as  it  will  add  to  my  daughter^  ac* 

i^lkhments. 

Bella.    O,  certainly,  my  Lord,   (curtseying.) 

le  dear  child ! 

Cel.     What !    There,  dear  child  again !  Don^^i 

»  know 9  Mrs  Blinkensop,  my  lord  has  forbid  you 

iifi§^  me  child  any  longer  ? 


Bella.    O,  I  begpaidon,  my  lady.     I  dialliNnr 
ofiend  in  that  maimer  again. 

Re-enter  Woodhill. 

CeL  Very  wdl,  Bella,  give  me  a  kias,  and  kt 
ns  be  friends.     (They  kiae  and  embrace, J 

Wood.  O,  how  my  mouth  watera  for  tiiat  Ida 
ofthe&irBeUa! 

Enter  a  Warder. 

Ward.  My  Lord,  I  am  just  come  firom  the  Lcdb; 
there  is  a  caravan  passing  firom  Eelso  to  Groidoi, 
I  thought  your  Lordship  would  wish  to  know— ^ 

Oiho.     Certainly — certainly,  Paul. 
(Exeunt  all  except  WoodhiU  and  Belle.) 

Wood.  One  word  of  thee,  my  pretty  Bdhi— 
Lovely  Bella  Blinkensop  ? — 

Bella.  WeU,  WiUiam  ?  what  do  you  wish  with 
me?  I  fear  you  will  be  a  walker  all  the  dap  of 
your  life,  and  you  wish  to  make  me  a  walker  too? 

Wood,  No,  no,  my  love,  only  in  name  yw 
know  that  I  can^  help.  But  do  you  eee^  I  kin 
laid  my  hands  on  two  thousand  ducats  at  ten  ihil> 
lings  the  Dutch  ducat  each,  which  I  got  tnm 
various  caravans  for  secret  services,  intdHggMffi 
and  hush-money ;  and  the  laird  of  Rowchesler  givo 
me  a  table-diamond  worth  one  fourth  the  joooef  \ 


mOf  :if  ywrtaU:  your  hnmUe  senraiit  jKht  bettet: 

IP  :worae,  yoii  diall  have  a  plaUrey  of  youf  own 

ride  upon  every  day  in  the  week^  and  :two  ou« 

inday  to  go  to  church  with. 

Bella.     Shall  I  indeed,  dear,  dear  William  ?  O 

bye  you  dearly  for  that!  (he  Jeisaea  her  hand) 

•But,  William,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  foolish 

ing  of  Ofho  of  Wolfegang  to  trust  thoaei  «tw6 

iniig..people  to  dance  Spanish  dances  together. 

Wbodir    I  do  indeed;  they  11  fail  in  love  with 

SB.  another  as  you  and  I- did,  Bella,  heing  so  much 

(Bella,    But  do  you  really  love  me,  William  ? 

ifood     Yes,  that  I  do,  Bella,  with  all  my  soul* 

Bella:    What  proof  have  I  of  that  ? 

Wood.    Why,  there's  my  hand,  pretty  one.     I 

U  marry  thee— ^will  that  <io  ? 

BeUa,     Yes,  that  it  will,  lad  !  and  I  never  will 

eak  to  the  laird  of  Farkend  as  long  as  I'  live 

aixr<.     Besides,  I  may  now  tell  thee,  William,  I 

ve  a  very  pretty  fortune  of  my  own.     I  have  a 

dusand  pound  sterling  of  landed  property  down 

Coldstream,  and  as  much  at  Birgham  bower. 
7  you  know  I  am  Lady  of  Birgham  bower  in  my 
rn  right;  ' 

Wood.     The  ^dickens  you  are  8     O,  that  ^  de* 
•htfiil ! 
^ella.    O,  that  I  am,  William  i  and  you  shall 

master  of  all  of  it  the  day  you  marry  me. 
*Wood.  No,  that  I  won't,  pretty  one  ^-^I^^Jl  make 
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the  Baron-bailie  of  Kdso  draw  the  uaniagMn- 
tract,  and  settle  it  all  upon  youndl  I  have  enoo^ 
of  my  ovm  at  Woodhill,  and  in  Maxton  paridt 

Bella.    O,  that  is  a  good  chap !  I  Imre  yoa  for 
YOU  generoaty. 

Wood.    And  I  love  you  for  the  same,  Bella. 
Bella,   But,  William,  did  yoU  observe  with  irlnft 
difficulty  the  merchant  tore  himself  firom  his  son  ?  aal 
Bertram^'s  courage  sustsdned  a  severe  trial  firom  dM 
warmth  of  his  affection ;  but,  supported  by  a  ndbb 
fortitude,  he  seems  to  be  unmoved  by  his  captivitj. 
Wood,     Yes ;  and  I  heard  him  cheer  his  h&eh 
heart  with  hope,  which  he  dared  not  cherish  in  liii 
own.      If  Lady  Cdestina  pitied  the  fiither,  bof 
much  more  is  her  compassion  excited  by  the  bari 
fate  of  the  young  and  handsome  Bertram  ! 

Bella,  But  should  we  not  open  the  Baron'^s  eyei 
to  the  danger  of  his  daughter  fedling  in  love  with 
the  Kelso  merchant'^s  son  ? 

Wood,  O,  certainly  not.  Otho  is  playing  a  deep 
game  at  present ;  he  has  offended  James  the  ThM 
by  some  of  his  robberies,  and,  as  he  b  very  likely  to 
be  attainted,  if  we  can  get  Bertram  out  of  his  hiadi 
— a  merchant  now-a-days  is  become  a  most  reqiecta- 
ble  character — ^it  may  prove  a  house  of  refuge  fcrthi 
young  lady  when  this  fine  castle  of  Wolfegang  if  for- 
feited to  the  Crown. 

Bella.  What !  do  you  think  that  likely,  Wil- 
liam? 

Wood.    Very  likely,   Has  not  Otho  robbed  m 
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^Ji;meB  tiie  Thirds  fiivorites  on  the  high  way  ?-« 
wd  Bamsay  I  think^-and  it  is  most  likely  the 
ing  will  he  upsides  with  him.  You  know  James 
B  Third  was  crowned  at  Kelso  when  his  fether  was 
lied  before  Roxburgh  Castle  by  the  bursting  of  a 
nnon,  then  not  well  understood,  and  he  often  comes 
are. 

JBelia.  Then  we  must  secure  what  we  have  got, 
r  Lord  Otho  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  good  way. 
nae,  let  us  go  to  the  Southern  Turret  that  over- 
>ks  Stitchel  and  Newton-Don.  and  consult  what  is 
a  best  way  to  keep  what  we  have  got.  ; 

Wood.  Aye,  let  us  go ;  for  there  will  be  a  fine 
ttle  of  fish  when  Lord  Ramsay  comes  back  from 
olyrood.  [Eofeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

A.DY  CeLESTIKa'^S  RoOM  IN  THE  EaST  TcBSET. 

Lady  CELESTiNA. 

CeL  If  I  pitied  the  poor  incarcerated  burgess,  how 
ach  more  do  I  pity  his  elegant  and  amiable  son  ! 
hurried  to  my  chamber  to  hide  my  tears-r-But  the 
y  is  now  advancing..  I  must  steal  softly  into  the 
irden ;  it  is  not,  thank  heaven  !  overlooked  by  the 
jstle  windows,  or  the  look-out  tower,  and  no  one 
us  a  right  to  frequent  it  but  myself.    The  LUly* 
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yaitt'e^erjr  one  el8eik;0qitont8;"3idJb.i£hei^^ 
alone.  It  has  alwajra  been  -a^Taorite  raHflrt^Cniiar 
but  it  is  8o  much  the  more  cnuce-Beitram  hav  tea 
eonfined  in  one  of  the  dungeoins  that  looks  Jnto  it^ 
But  how  happens  this?  I  feel  a  strange  palpitatioa 
at  my  heart  when  I  think  of  those  dungeons !  wlnt 
can  it  mean  ? — O,  I  will  go  and  ask  Bertram  wbit 
it  means;  hewillbeabletoteliine>— -Aye  !  (pauu) 
Yes  !-*-after  I  had  been  conversing  with  Sertmn  I 
eonld  not  think  of  that  delightful  study  of  botany 
two  minutes  together.  O  I  will  go— yes,  I  will  go 
and  ask  Bertram  the  meaning  ^of  it.  [Exit 


SCENE  VII. 
The  Garden,  a  dungeon  window  lookikg 

INTO  IT, 

Bella  alone. 

Bella.  I  have  now  settled  every  thing  with  mv 
dear  William  Walker  of  Woodhill ;  and  I  have  stolen 
into  the  garden  just  to  see — out  of— just  out  of  a  littk 
female  curiosity,  if  Lady  Celestina  visits  the  ncr- 
chant^s  son,  as  she  did  his  old .  £stther.  I  suqMct^ 
yes,  I  suspect— for  I  have  a  very  penetrating  under* 
standing— that  she  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the 
handsome  Bertram.  Ah  !  was  there  not  vanity  is 
that   idea— *^  penetrating   understanding  r*    Y«i> 


tras.*    inodifiMr  myself;  but  all»  ire  kaoift 
litjr.    How  sweetly  the  mavises  are  mofpng  I 
I  sing'^oo  to  keep  up  lAj  spirits,  while  I 
[wAtchingP     (Sings)  .4 


\ 
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^  ■ 


^  With  lirolcen  word%  and  downcast  ejrety 
Poor  William  spoke  hia  passioii  tender. 
And  parting  with  his  Bella  cries, . 


if:-  Qh  wae*8  my  heart  that  we'shoiild  sundeft* 


r'        «<  To  others  I  am  cold  as  snow, 

But  kindle  with  thine  eyes  like  tinder ; 
From  thee  with  pain  I  *m  forced  to  go, 
It.bifeidA  my  heart  that'  we  should  sunder,    . 

•       * 

'^  Thy.  image  and  thy  graceful  air,. 

And  well  tum*d  limb,  invite  our  wonder  I, 

•      "  ■   .   •    •  '  i-  ■ 

Thy  lively  wit,  and  prudence  rare, 
Shall  still  be  pctieselitj  though  we  sunder. 

^'  Dear  sir ain,  believe  thy  love  in  this. 

You  '11  ne^er  engage  a  heart  that's  kinder,, 
Then  seal  a  promise  with  a  kiss. 
Always  to  love  me  though  we  sunder. 

a  Ye  gods,  take,  care  of  my  dear  lad ! 
That  as  I  leave  him  I  may  find  him. 
Defend  him,  goodness,  frsfm  all  bad. 
To  my  affections  closer  bind  him  !"* 

Bert  (fr(nn  within  the  grated  window ).,  Did  I 

*  Old  Soiig» 
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jio^lida^itsinale  >piee  im  ^  igavillefi  djugiBg?^ 
(ap&u8e)'Yfhaii  wSH  teTt»Mv«iBswer  a  poor  eon- 
fined  prisoner? — fa  j^iae^^  It  must  hayo  been 
some  kindly  person,  however.   (Sipg^J 

Ye  gods\take  ^Tt  iSi  my  Aen  HS^d, 

That  as  I  leave  her  I  may  find  her, 
I>c|end  her;  goodnes^'fnnn  ail  ;liad, 
,      :^o  my  «fectioiit  tloserbind  her  t 

Bfittdr^'XBlippif^  &ff)  %iamt  not  say  a  word— 
I  must  not  intierfere— I  ^11  go  behind  this  great  tree 
and  listen..  [JEW. 

CeL  Ah,  how  shall  I  break  the  iee  with  the  son? 
A  roi^e  did  the  deed  with  the  fother. 

Bert  -(from  vnthin.)  Havecompassion  on  a  poor 
prisoner,  who  longs  for  a  little  more  liberty  aal 
free  air ! 

Cel.  Ah!  Was  not  that  Bertram*^  voice?— I 
will  listen.. 

t  - 

(Song.) 

m 

Tvvz^Ths  StOer  Crifwn. 

Sirt    ''  And  je  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  hae  to  spexe. 
Gin  ye  *11  consent  to  he  my  bride. 
Nor  think  of  oth^  mair. 


VeL     <'  O,  wha  wad  buy  a  Bilken  gown, 
Wr  ti.poor  bi»k«a  Jbiesctl 
of  what*s  to  me  a  siller  croWn, 
•  *  Gin  frae  my  l»ve  X  part  ? 

**  His  gctntle  nuinnert  wan  A\y  keart, 

He  grateiUl  took  the  gift  |  - 
Could  I  but  tljink  to  seek  it  back) 

It  would  be  wau'r  than  theft*   •* 

S9th,  ."Forlangestllife  can  ne'er  nepay.' 
The  love  he  bears  to  me, 
And  e*er  I  'hi  forced  to  break-my  troth 
I  '11  lay  me  down  and  die.'^ 

Sert    Lady,  whoever  thou  art,  liare  campaasmt 
t  a  poor  Jplita^  prisoner,  who,  as  ahostage^  ought 
it  to^  be.iainuired;  in  a -dungeon.! 
CeL    (Jside^)'   I  have  been  accust(»ned>to'speak 
odlf-to  Bertram.     Formerly  I  found  no  difficulty 
oomnnMicing  a  conversation  with  him ;  why  should 
feel  it  now?     What  can  occasion  the  embarrass^ 
mt.I  fieel  inJLying  to  the  grate  as  usual  P  >  I  tried 
r  luck    with  a  rose  the  last  time-^it  shall  ba 
lily  this  time.      (She  picks  a  /%J— Ah,  how 
lightfully  fresh  it  is !     How  fragrant  I    It  cer« 
nly.must  be  a  welcome  present  to  the  prisoners 
»s,  he  shall  have  it!     (She  dvop$U  in.)- 
BerL    Ah  a  lily  !-»•»  lify  I 
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(Recitative  or  $ung.) 

A  lilj  f^om  the  Tallej  .fidr. 
Emblem  of  all  that*8  bright  and  rate ! 
I  *11  treasure  thee 'while  thou  hast  life. 
Fair  lady,  if  thou  wilt,  vouchsafe 
To  Hsten  to  my  woeful  tale, 
With  jou  I  hope  I  shall  prevaiL 

CeL  I  know  all  you  can  tell  me  (Aside^  peep* 
ing  in^—- Oh,  there,  from  the  depth  of  his  tohtaif 
abode,  I  can  see  his  eyes  sparkling  as  they  are  laiirf 
to  receive  the  light  of  day,  as  the  sun  parts  fr<»n  our 
mundane  abode ! 

Bert  O,  Lady  Celestina,  the  sun  I  can  just  see 
beaming  on  thy  auburn  .  tresses,  irradiating  thj 
lovely  countenance  which  now  appears  to  me  like 
the  &ce  of  a  guardian  angel.  My  solitude  secnedl 
dreadful,  but  now  I  feel  there  can  be  bliss  even  ii 
a  dungeon.— ^("^e  puts  his  head  out  of  the  graibi§ 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  audience) — Am  I  so  fertiiaate 
as  to  meet  your  compassion  ? 

CeL  O,  Bertram,  Bertram,  why  has  my  unM* 
ing  father  confined  thee  in  this  dismal  abode,  whik 
I  his  only  child  have  no  power  to  give  thee  relief.' 

Bert.  Relief,  did  you  say,  dear,  dear  Lady  Cckf* 
tina  ?  and  would  you  relieve  me  if  you  could  ? 

CeL  Aye,  that  I  would,  dear  Bertram.  I  wooU 
do  any  thing,  and  all  in  my  power  for  you  ;^biit 
you  know,  dear,  dear  Bertram,  that  the  inhabitaBti 
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l^elso  have  put  an  affront  upon  my  father,  as  he 
poses,  which  he  is  determined  not  to  brook. 
Sert  Ah,  he  is  much  mistaken  !  The  inhabi- 
ts of  Kelso  are  a  kindly  people^.  They  never  in- 
led  to  offend  him.  When  he  was  a  young  man^ 
Y  loved  him  for  his  good  qualities,  and  honoured 
I  for  his  bravery ;  but  since  he  has  taken  up  with 
Ragusan,  the  Italian  Chief  of  Condottieri,  that 
un  who  brewed  all  the  mischief  between  his 
rdship  and  us,  has  tnade  him  a  perfect  scourge  to 
,Whiie  Town  of  Kelso. 

^/.  Why  do  you  call  it  the  white  town  of 
80,  Bertram? 

tert  Because,  my  lady,  it  was  originally  called 
Jc80,  from  the  chalky  cliff  below  Maxwell-heugh 
ve  the  bridge. 

W.  And  is  there  a  chalky  cliff  seen  there,  Ber- 
a? 

tert  Yes,  there  is  a  seam  of  gypsum  or  plaster 
'aris  there;  but  it  is  no  longer  worked,  being 
thin  and  unproductive.  It  can  be  had  cheaper 
1  abroad. 

W.  And  what  does  Maixwell^ieugh-  take  its 
.e  from  ?  Can  you  tell  me  ? 
fer/.  Yes,  I  can.  Lady  Celestina — It  means 
"  Son'^s  Town.*"  "  Mac"  is  a  Son  in  Sassenach 
Saxon,  and  Ville,  a  villa  or  town. — ^An  ancient 
f  of  Mellerstain-MoUe  and  Kelso  gave  Max- 
-heugh  to  a  son  of  his  who  married  the  daughter 
m  Earl  Douglas ;  and  he,  in  Ukd^  manner^  gave 
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his  daughter  Douglas-hall,  beyond  the  Maisim^Dm^ 
and  these  two  properties  formed  an  estate  for  flw 
young  couple. 

CeL  Thank  you,  Bertram. — But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, my  father,  thinking  the  inhabitants  of  Kd» 
had  put  an  affront  upon  him,  breathed  nothing  hil 
revenge  against  them  and  their  city ;  and  I  fearyot 
are  doomed  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment 

Bert  Alas  !  alas !  I  hope  Providence  will  ea- 
able  me  to  bear  it. 

CeL  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I  will  endeavour  If 
hook  or  by  crook  to  get  you  away.  (Lady  Cdet- 
tina  turns  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  Bella  on  tiptoe^  leading  hi  WooDraiL 

Bella.  Come  this  way,  Woodhill !  we  diall 
hear  what  they  say — come  into  this  arbour.  (Thii 
enter  an  arbour  close  to  the  right  wing  but  not  (mil 
of  sight  of  the  audience.)  I  heard  her  say  she  ftaie' 
he  was  doomed  to  feel  the  weight  of  her  &ther*8  re- 
sentment. 

Wood.  Aye,  so  did  I ;  and  I  believe  it  wiD  h 
the  case ;  for  he  breathes  nothing  but  revenge  agiiosi 
them,  particularly  their  merchants. 

Bella.  Why,  can  there  be  a  more  noble  chanc- 
ter  than  a  British  merchant  ?  How  could  we  live 
without  them  ?  Our  coimtry  would  be  wcNTse  thai 
Siberia  if  it  was  not  for  the  inde&tigable  enterpm 
and  persevermg  industry  of  our  merchants.    ^  Lei 
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Kelso  flourish,  and  Vice  decay ,^  is  the  motto  of  pur 
rn,  and  was  the  motto  borne  by  a  gallant  merchant 
len  James  the  First  met  his  people  for  the  first  time 
the  square  of  Kelso — vice  in  that  case  means  boi^- 
'-stealing— and  the  king  desired  the  City  of  Kelso 
bear  it  ever  afterwards  with  the  cross-keys  as 
iir  arms. 

Wood.  But  our  baron.  Lord  Otho  of  Wolfegang, 
3  a  great  hatred  to  them — or  rather  love  for  the 
itents  of  their  caravans — and  has  unlawfully  pil- 
red  so  many  of  them,  that  he  fears  the  resentment 
Jamejs  the  Third ;  so  he  is  making  the  most  of 
lat  he  can  get,  and  sending  it  over  those  long  blue 
mntains  about  Chevy-Chase  to  the  fine  town  of 
d^diam^  where  he  intends  to  take  refuge  should  the 
assiuning  king  call  him  to  account. 
Bella.  Aye,  that  is  the  reason  our  road  is  totally 
serted  now,  for  he  respects  not  property  of  any 
id,  nor  persons  either. 

Wood.  Aye;  and  he  murders  the  defenceless 
•etches  who  fall  in  his  way,  as  I  have  seen  myself, 
nder  these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  hope 
r  Bertram.  The  most  abject  slavery  presents  the 
ly  alternative  ;  and  the  fresh  ofiences  of  yesterday 
d  to-day,  when  he  met  a  party  near  Queen^s-cairn, 
d  the  insults  they  put  upon  our  turbulent  master, 
5m  in  some  manner  to  spur  on  the  cruel  resolution 
has  formed  against  this  unhappy  youth  now  in  his 
ssession. 

Bella.     It  is  said  in  the  castle,  since  the  late.af- 
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lair,  that  no  ransom  will  be  taken  for  Una  yondifal 
Bertram,  and  that  his*  doom  is  fixed. 

Wood.     It  is  so,  Bella;  and  I  hear  poor  Laily 
Cdestina         (a  pause.) 

(Lady  CelesHna  turm  suddenly  round.) 
Cel.     Ah ! '  I  heard  'mf  mm  namefw^— ;— ^«S%e jw 
nearly  to  the  back  of  the  arbour^  but  still  in  «^U 
Bertram  draws  in  his  head.)     I  will  hear  whal 
these  people  are  saying  of  me. 

Bella.    Yes;  and  Lady  Cdestina  is  fall  of  de^ 
spair. 

Cel.  (aside.)  Ah,  there  is  something  terriUi 
jroing  forward ! 

Wood.  Aye — andher  sole  consolation  is  the etf- 
tainty  that  she  will  not  (whispers)  eurvive  Bcf- 
tram'^s  execution^ 

Cel.  Ah,  I  lost  that! — I  am  right;  there  ti 
something  very  terrible  going  forward. 

Bella.  And  she  dares  not  entertain  the  most  dis- 
tant hope  of  softening  her  &ther^s  heart  in  his  fr- 
Tour.     Poor  Bertram  !  he  is  so  fine  a  youth. 

Wood.  No,  she  does  not  now  even  hope  she  cs& 
soften  her  father'^s  heart  in  his  favour. 

Cel.  Ah,  I  heard  that !  that  alludes  to  BertMi 
I  will  strain  every  nerve  to  save  him.  It  is  W0 
growing  dark — I  must  not  stay  out  later— but  I 
will  see  M'ho  these  are  thud  conversing. — ^Ah  it  ii 
William  of  Woodhill  and  BeUa ;  they  know  too  wd 
what  is  going  forward.  [EmU> 

Bella.     Ah,  Woodhill,   I   see  the  loven  bivt 
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•rated:  Do  leave  me — ^jrou  know  we  are  tres- 
isers  here.  I  should  not  have  got  into  the  gar- 
I  had  I  not  found  a  key  which  my  lord  lost  some 
16  ago ;  and  as  he  got  another  made,  I  thought 
ust  as  well  to  keep  this. — (Aside),  There  is  no 
asion  to  tell  him  it  was  given  me  by  my  lord 
iiself. 

Wood.     Well,  Bella,  If  I  must  leave  you,  I  will 
But  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  save  poor  Ber- 
m.     Will  you  assist  me  ? 
Bella.    Yes,  I  will. — Now  be  oflP — sure  I  hear 
lebody  among  the  trees — rbe  off,  man  ! 
Wood.     One  kiss  of  your  digits!  and  so  good 
ht !  (kisses  her  hand^  and  eadt.) 
Bella.   Ah,  I  thought  I  heard  my  lord  coming.—- 
pause).     Well,  so  it  is. 

Enter  Otho  in  his  cloak.  , 

ytho.  What !  Bella  out  at  this  time  of  night ! 
Bella.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  was  enjoying  the  fine 
ning  breeze,  to  see  the  sun  set  behind  the  Eildou 
s.  I  remember  the  time  your  lordship  used  to 
Dy  this  sight ;  and  you  used  to  say  your  father 
k  you  when  a  boy  to  Holy-dean,  at  the  foot  of 
south  hill,  when  he  went  to  visit  old  Habby 
r,  from  whom  is  sprung  the  present  Earl  of  Rox- 
'ghe  the  Lord  of  Lothian,  and  the  House  of  Ker. 
Otho.  Ah,  Bella,  I  have  other  things  to  think 
aow. 
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Bella.  Those  were  happy  days,  my  lord.  Vthf 
ion^t  you  go  to  your  seat  of  Dikton-haU  near  Hex- 
ham ?  (for  you  are  a  Northumbrian  noble  as  well  at 
a  Caledonian  one) — set  this  Kelso  man  firee,  andM 
us  set  out  with  morning  dawn  ?  You  are  as  greif 
beyond  the  Cheviot  as  you  are  here,  my  Iwrd- 

Olho.  That  is  true,  Bella ; — ^but  the  Kelso  peofb 
would  say  I  ha4  run  ^yra^y,  _.,      .      . .    . 

Bella.  Your  lordship  may  stay  here  too  long- 
better  they  should  say  thaty  than  you  should  fell  into 
the  hands  of  James  the  Third.  If  you  do,  he  viB 
hug  you  more  firmly  than  a  Norway  bear. 

Otho.  What !  you  think  he  would  squeeze  M 
to  death  ?  I  would  rather  be  in  your  arms. 

Bella.  I  would  rather  have  his  room  than  hii 
company,  if  I  were  you. 

Otho.  (indignantly.)  If — if— I  hate  that  (^ 
How  canst  thou  advise  me  thus,  Bella  ? 

Bella.     I  beg  pardon  my  Jord-n— I   only  coob- 
selled  for  the  best,  as  you  know  I  love  your  loid- 
fihip. 
^  Olho.     Yes,  you  have  given  me  proofs  of.it 

Bella.  I  believe  I  have,  my  lord  (blushing) : 
and  I  wish  to  ask  a  £civor,  upon  the  strength  rf 
your  good  wishes. 

Otho.     Name  it. 

Bella.    And  will  you  grant  it  ? 

Otho.     I  don't  know — Proceed. 

Betta.    The  life  and  liberty  of  Bcrtna;  aai 
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lb  lEvay  t6  Hexham,  or  yotir  seat  at  HarbotfcK^ 

Otho.    Never,  Bella ! 

Bella,     Alas !    alas !    My   Lord,   if  you  refuse 

s,  which  I  propose  for  your  good,  you  are  a  lost 

bleman. 

Otho.     I  will  remain  and  scourge  those  KelA 

)ple   WHO  HAVE  viNMrxTEB  MB.    « They  aw  a 

)m  in  my  side ;  and  I  am  stronger  than  they. 

Bella.     Your  Lordship  does  not  deny  you  are  4 

)m  in  the  side  of  the  King,  who  loves  the  Kelso 

Dple,  because  he  was  crowned  there  ;-«-and  hii 

ajesty  is  stronger  than  you.     . 

Otho,     Begone,  woman  !  Away  !  away ! 

Bella.     I  beg  pardon,  my  Iprd-^I  only  comi* 

led  for  the  best — ^your  lordship  may  stay  too  longf 

re. 

Otho.    Away !  woman,  away  !  or  I'll  order  you 

'  into  the  lower  dungeon. 

Bella.     1,  beg  pardpn,  illustripui?  lord— ^I  &m* 

3nd  myself  to  your  better  thoughts^^     (CurtsegB^ 

id  exit.)  .^ 

Otho.     This  woman  advises  well — But  Bertram 

all  die  before  I  leave  this  ancient  Castle  of  Wolfii* 

tng ! — (Staggers)  Oh  !  I  feel  myself  overpower- 

[  with  sleep.     What  can  have  been  \n  jkhe^  drug 

e  Gordon  leech  gave  me  this  day  ?   He  told  mtf 

must  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  it;  zdA  i 

hre  delayed  it  too  long.     I  fear  I  have  civifjtgf 

ii  fever  too,  which  so  many  hai^e  died  o£ 
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0  conscience,  conscience,  I  fear  thou  art  not  ri|^ 

1  have  not  slept  a  wink  these  three  long  nights. 


SCENE  VIIL 
A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Wolfsgang— a 

.    DOOE  OPEN THE  StAGE  DARK. 

Enter  Lady  Celestina  with  a  lamp^  and  a  wi/ 
thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

Cel.  Alas  !  alas !  Unable  to  sleep  a  wink  far 
thinking  of  this  poor  youth,  I  have  wandered  ili 
over  the  castle  ! — Oh  !  what  do  I  see  ?  My  fiithefs 
bed-room  door  open  ! — (she  looks  in) — By  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  I  see  him  as  if  overcome  by  sud- 
den sleep,  lying  with  his  clothes  on  in  his  bed. 
This  Gordon  leech  told  me  he  would  give  him  an 
opiate. — (She  looks  in  again,)  Aye,  and  this  has 
r^ndered  him  inattentive  to  his  usual  precautimsy 
fij^  there  are  the  keys  which  he  generaUy  puts  undff 
his  pillow  lying  carelessly  on  the  table,  whew 
Woodhill  deposits  them.  The  temptation  is  U» 
great  to  be  resisted. — (She  enters  the  room  after  « 
pause^  and  returns  with  the  huge  keys.)  Aye,  I 
have  them  now !  I  wrapt  my  long  veil  first  round 
one  key — ^then  on  the  next — and  the  next — so— and 
80 ;  (sheunng  the  way  she  secured  them)  so  as  to 
secure  the  .whole,  bunch  from  making  a  dankiBf 
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9,  and  awakening  their  steth  gaardian.  OH 
t  will  love-^iove  did  I  say  ? — not  ventitfe  to 
No,  it  is  humanity — it  is  to  save  life.  I  must 
no  time.  The  power  of  saving  him  is  now  in 
own  hands.  (Showing  the  keys.)  Delays  an 
ferous.-^NoW  6r  never  l-^CShe  rtma  off.) 


SCENE  IX, 

Thb  Intebiob  of  the  Dunoeok. 

BtBAM  asleep  on  his  couch  ofitraw^  notar 
without-^he  awaken. 

*ert.    Ah,  what  can  that  noise  be  P 

el.   (without)  No  !  That  is  the  wrong  key. 

'ert.    That  was  a  female  vpi<^  it  could  not  bft 

fo.     (Another  noise,) 

el.  (still  without, )  That  is  also  the  wrong  key. 

ast  take  care  I  do  not  destroy  the  wards  of  thd 

;  for  then  the  right  key  would  be  of  no  avail. 

*ert     That  was  certainly  the  voice  of  Ladjf 

»3tina. 

Phe  key  turns  in  the  huge  lock^  and  Lady 
Celestina  enters  with  a  lamp. 

'el.  Bertram  !    my  dear,  dear  Bertram !    this  ia 
»Iden  opportunity  !    Seize  the  moment !   I  have 
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^.stolen  the  keys  from  my  fether^s  bed-room.  Stolen, 
did  I  say  ?  That  was  naughty. — "  Thou  sbalt  not 
f*  steal.'' 

(  Bert  (Embraces  her.)  My  beloved  Lady 
Celestina,  I  owe  life  and  every  thing  to  you,  ftr 
Hugo  announced  to  me  last  night  that  I  was  to  dit 
on  the  gallows  tree  on  Queen Veaim  Hill  this  moni- 
ing,  that  all  the  Kelso  people  might  see  me. 

Ceh  DiCj  did  you  say  ?  (pants  for  breath) 
Then  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Fear  gives  me 
strength  i  You  must  come  with  me,  and  pass  by  the 
small  portal  or  sally-port  of  the  castle,  down  the 
narrow  winding  path  amidst  rocks  and  predpicfB, 
whose  outlet  (npw  the  sun  is  rising  in  the  east)  b 
screened  with  underwood,  and  leads  to  the  great 
Edinburgh  and  London  road.  It  is  kno\i^  only  to 
Bella  and  me,  as  that  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
is  forbidden  to  all  the  rest  of  the  household. 

Bert.  But  how  did  your  ladyship  get  the  keys? 
.  CeL  Never  mind  how  I  got  them ;  mind  wily 
your  own  safety.  If  I  had  not  got  them,  I  wouM 
not  have  been  here.  I  stole  them,  man — I  stab 
them.  Come  away  !  come  away  i  (Dragging  *•• 
out.) 

(Sings)  0  come  to  the  bower  which  I  ''ve  shaded 
for  thecy  ^c.        [Exeunt ;  and  the  door  is  loekei 
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SCENE  X. 


The  Sally-Poet  of  the  Castle. 

T 

!er  Lai?y  Celestina  and  BehttlaMj  followed 

by  Bella. 

Mia.    What  a  delightful  madcap  my  young  ' 

'  is !     (Aside.) 

lei.     Come  away,  man  !    Come  away  ! 

Delays  are  dangerous.'*'  Take  a  firiend^s  advice : 
•  Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise.'' 

iella^  But  I  fear  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts 
.  see  us,  and  will  fire  their  harquebusses  at  us, 
lei.  Do  not  fear  that.  This  place  is  unez- 
3d  to  the  view  of  any  of  the  sentinels  who  keep 
«h  and  ward  on  the  battlements.  At  this  spot 
m  sure — very  sure^-of  not  missing  my  way.  I 
3t  now  bid  you  farewell,  for  I  shall  not  stop  at 
eetho^e-^Sweet  Hope,  did  I  say  ?  aye,  this  is 
lly  "  sweet  hope.*" 

3ert.  Then  we  must  part,  beloved  Lady  Celed- 
I.  What  a  conflict  rises  in  my  breast !  Uncer- 
1  of  the  state  of  my  father^s  afiairs,  how  dare  I 
:  you  to  share  beggary,  and  to  purchase  it,  in  ad- 
ion  to  the  ill-will  that  would  be  heaped  upon  you 
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if  you  should  link  your  fate  with  that  of  one  fo 
much  bieneath  you  in  femUy  rank  and  honours— « 
merchants  son  ? 

Ceh  Oh,  beloved  Bertram,  I  would  gladlj 
have  followed  your  fortunes,  even  if  they  led  to 
j^^  mOBt  abject  penury  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  cu- 
not  endure  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  beloved  parent, 
wl^o,  however  cruel  he  may  be  to  others,  has  al- 
jjiriiys  treated  me  with  all  the  kindness  of  which  bii 
rough  and  warlike  nature  is  capable. — (They  fM- 
brace.J'T'The  sense  of  duty  obliges  me  to  resist  the 
inclination  I  feel  to  follow  your  fortunes  at  thii 
)i^ur. — ^Now,  there  is  the  road  to  Sweethope ;  and, 
although  it  is  forlorn  hope  to  us,  it  leads  to  Keboi 
and  gives  you  life. 

Bert     And  may  lead  to  happier  days — 

Cel.  Begone !  Away,  away  !  (Eosit  Bertram.) 
Npw,  Bella,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Castle^ 
you  will  replace  the  kej's  on  my  father^s  tabre. 

Bellia,     That  I  will,  madam.     I  know  the  very 
place  where   Hugo  always  puts   them— anJ  thqr  , 
jhall  be  deposited  there. 

Cel.  Now  I  will  retire  tx)  my 'chamber;  and, 
although  I  have  done  a  good  action  in  saying  tk 
life  of  this  young  man,  I  tremble  at  the  indignatioB 
fxkj  fether  will  manifest  at  my  daring  enterprise. 

Bella,  Indeed  you  may  say  so,  my  Lady,  witk 
your  own  pretty  mouth. 

Gsl.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  resolved  to  coi- 
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the  part  I  have  played,  rather  than  suffer  an 
icent  person  to  be  punbhed  for  my  &ult. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  aye- 
Let  Kelso  flourish,  and  let  vice  decay. 

[Ewetmt  into  the  ^aHy-Port. 
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ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 
The  GrABDENOF  THE  Castle. 

Lady  Celestisa  oiawe**' 

■  •  •    •  .  -  .  '. 

Cel.    I  £ear  much  we  sbafl  have  a  dreadful  inmi 

of  work  in  the.  Castle  as  soon  as-  my  GXhet  knon 

that  Pe^ram-^the  degaa;^ -J^eii^^  escqped;   . 

but  rather  than  an  innocent,  persoa  shall,  suffer  I  wiD 

acknowledge  all* 

,  £n/jer  MmsiE  Maxwell  of  ilfiMweUAeti^ 

Now  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  something  about-it^ 
Mysie  Maxwell,  is  my  father  up^  y^t  ? 

Mysw.    1  dinna  ken^my  leddy, 

CeL  Has 'th6  housekeeper,  Bella  Blinkeii80f» 
made  his  breakfast  yet  ?  . 

Mysie.     I  dinna  ken,  my  leddy. 

CeL  Why,  Mysie,*  have  you  beMi  to  maAet  As 
morning  ? 

Mysie.    Just  exactly,  my  leddy. 

Cd.    There  were  many  people  ther^  ? 

Mysie.  Just  ei^actly,  my  leddy;  and  a  gntt 
&ir  is  held  at  the  coal  and  wood  maiket,  and  at  thi 
knowefih— a  variety  of  fancies,  where  you  may  fiad  « 
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>f  wares,  and  all  to  please  your  mind,  my 
f  y  ay«9  and  attended  too  with  the  uisual  enor* 
»  and  misdemeanours  which  are  there  alwayi 
or  heard.  .      . 

?/. .  Why>  what  misdemeanours,  Mysie  ?  • 
^ysie.  In  troth,  ^my  leddy,-  if  ye. look  fcom  the 
"turret  or  keep,  ye  may  «e?fe-in  the  Coldstream 
young  men  on  strong  cart  horses,  with  young 
len  behirit  them,  away  t'd  be*  married  by  the 
eaiit  Bueki^  at  Cotdsiream  Brldg^^^^  . 

^l,  .  And  do  you  call  goingto: be  married^  niis-^ 
ean6ur,'Mysie  ? 

(ysie,  A^'es,  after  sleeping  a**  nightjin  «  tent, 
&fie' icenff  hxrwi*  To  this  fair,  on- the  3th  of  Au- 
;,  resort  people,  of  all  sorts— ;-high -and.  low,  rich 
poor — from  cities  and  towns  and  countries— of 
sects,  and  of  all  conditions — good  and  bad — 
ves  and  fools — ^young  men  looking  after  young 
len,  and  young  women  looking  after  young 
I — ^rakes  and  vixens,  fortune  hunters  and  fox 
ters — rogues  and  rascals,  wanton-wits  and  witty- 
sies. 

1eL  The  churches,  I  hope,  were  kept  shut  ? 
^ysie.  Not  a  bit  on  it,  my  leddy.  The  Abbey 
sters  were  hung  so  fiill  of  pictures  that  you  would. 
e  that  place — or  rather  mistake  it,  my  dear  young 
ly — for  St  Peter'^s  at  Rome,  only  with  this  diffe- 
ce,  that  those  at  Rome  are  set  up  for  good  pray- 

•  •         • 

,  while  fhose  here  .are  set  up  for  sale. 

■  E2 
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CeL  Yotl  seem  to  be  in  a  cracking  humour  tlui 
morning,  Mysie. 

Mysie.  What  for  no,  my  leddy?  In  troth, 
Jenny  Wildie,  in  the  Timmer-msrketj  gied  me  a 
dram  of  good  Femtosh  or  Kilbagie,  I  watua  whidi, 
and  that  aye  sets  my  tongue  a-M'^agging. 

CeL  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  good  fortiUM^ 
Mysie. 

Mysie.  Thank  your  leddyship,  (curtseying)^ 
Noo,  I'^ll  tell  you  a  tale  o^  a  preceeee  body,  my  leddy, 
who  came  in  all  haste  from  Carlisle,  in  Cumberiand, 
the  Duke^s  own  county,  purposely  to  see  our  Fair, 
where  he  had  never  been  before ;  and  coming  througli 
the  Horse-market  into  the  Tiramer-market,  and 
then  into  the  Cloisters,  and  elevating  the  balls  of 
his  eyes,  he  presently  sees  the  picture  of  the  twdre 
pilgrims  who  used  anciently  to  come  to  our  holy 
shrine,  and  mistook  them  for  something  el^c — at 
which  thought  and  strong  conceit  of  superstitioo,  my 
leddy,  by  my  beads- 

CeL     By  your  whatf  Mysie  ? 

Mysie,  By  my  beads — ^that  is,  by  my  rosarr, 
my  leddy — the  strong  conceit  of  superstition  set  socli 
a  sharp  edge  upon  the  pure  metal  of  his  inflamed 
zeal,  that  very  manfully,  like  a  man  of  valour,  and 
a  son  of  Mars,  he  steps  into  a  staU  well  stored  vith 
tenpenny  halberts  and  wooden  back-swords,  and, 
having  armed  himself  cap-a-pie  as  he  thought,  he 
began  to  exclaim  against  the  idolatry  of  the  times 
that  it  was  grown  abominable.— 


el.     Grown  Ivhat,  Mysie  ? 

^ysie.     Abominable  and  abandoned,  my  leddy—* 

isting  that  the  Duenna  of  Babylon—— 

el.     The  what,  Mysie  ? 

ry«ie.     Oh,  he  used  a  naughty  word)  my  leddy, 

ih   I   donH'  chuse  to  repeat — that   the  horrid 

mxd  Babjlon  had  crept  into  our  Abbey ;  and 

th€  good  motions  of  the.  Spirit  had .  brought 
into  our  toi^'n  to  xnake  a  sacrifice  o£  those  red- 
idols  to  his  just  anger  and  upright  indignation— 
h  begat  no  small  laughter  in  the  country  folks. 
et.  That"  waa  excellent-,  Mysie;  O,  go  on 
.  your  story,  and  I  will  give  you  a  dram  myself 
K>n  asL  the  keys  are  given  over  to  me. 
lyde.  (adde:)  I  suspect  she  has  had  hold  of 
nariy  of  th0  keys  already ;  but  mum's  the  word.— j- 
md)  Thank  you, .  my  leddy^  thank  you — And, 

was  saying,  he  begat  great  laughter  in  the^ 
itry  folks,  who  thronged  about  him,  and  put 
in  such  a  chafe,  that  be  makes  a  most  furious 
ult  upon  the  poor  innocent  pictures,  tiU  lie 
^keepers,  apprehending  mischief   took  him  up, 

had  him  brought  before  th6  baron  ba.ilie  at 
X)urt  oi  Pie^-powdeVy  wha  forthwith  ^xAfurther^ 
e  committed  our  little  bigottedfiiry  to  the  stocks 
de  market-place. 

W*  Alas,  poor  man  !  But  go  on  with  your 
y,  Mysie — it  is  delightful.  FU  gotod  s6e  the 
r  next  year  with  you,  Mysie* 
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Mysie.    And  ride  with  me  on  the  caddy,  njr 

leddy  ? 

Cel.  No,  Mysie,  Fll  ride  my  own  grey  pdfiejr 
— ^but  go  on  with  your  narrative. 

Mysie,  Well,  we  shall  leave  the  poor  foriooi 
man  in  the  stocks  to  coed  his  heels  and  to  eool  )m 
temper,  while  we  say  something  more  of  the  FaiP^ 
Then  I  made  a  progress  into  the  horse-mailcl^ 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Fair  ;  and,  lack-«^, 
my  leddy,  I  saw  yoUng  Master  Bertram  there^  ill 
all  the  pec^le  congratulating  him,  and  delighted  to 
see  him. — Wheesht !  wheesht,  my  leddy  !  tak^Ais. 
He  saw  me — ^kenned  me  again — and  gied  me  &> 
letter. 

Cel.     A  letter,  Mysie  ?  and  for  me  ? 

Mysie.  Just  exactly,  my  '  leddy — wha  cbe 
should  it  be  ior  ? — (Aside)  Aye,  and  he  gied  me  » 
ducat  too  for  my  iairing  as  he  said. 

(Celestina  tears  open  the  letter^  and  reads  ii.) 

Cel  O  delightful— delightful !  All's  weU-alTf 
well. 

Mysie.  (Aside)  And  I  think  he  has  given  )0 
Tier  fairing. — (Aloud)  So  in  the  horse-mariul  I 
think  there  are  more  motions  in  a  day  to  be  sen 
than  in  all  the  Parliament-house  in  Edinburgh,  tf 
in  the  Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  where  I  have  beO) 
in  a  whole  term.  But  mind,  my  leddy,  while  yoa 
take  notice  of  the  several  motions  there,  take  tUi 
caution  along  with  you-— Let  one  eye  watdi  atf^ 
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ly  that  no  one^s  hand  makes  a  motion  into  yoiir 
ket,  which  is  the  next  way  to  move  you  to  impa- 
ce  and  anger. 

Jel.    Aye,  that  would  chafe  me  indeed,  Mysie. 
)iysie.    The  Fair  is  fiill  of  gold  and  silver  .draw* 
and  changers  of  money.    Just  as  Lent  is  to  the 
mongers  in  these  our  go6d  Catholic  times,  so 
lelso  Fair  to  the  light-fingered  gentry.    It  is  their 
li  harvest,  which  is  never  bad  but  when  the 
^  takes  them  to  Jethert  Castle  or  Patens  Par- 
r,  where  wise  Peter  who  keeps  the  keys  bides^ 
7eL     O,  I  have  seen  fimny  old  Peter. 
^iysie.    Peter  is  as  dreadful  to  these  youngsters 
he  plague,  and  is  as  harrassing  as  a  long  part  i» 

Mr  B- ^'s*  actors  .(who  perform  histories  and 

ralities,)  when  they  have  not  time  to  study  it,  and 
3t  pay  for  fire  and  candles  all  night,  and  lose 
tr  sleep  besides  to  make  themselves  perfect.  All 
I  does  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  audience,  and 
better  they  have  their  parts,  there  appears  the 
(  difiiculty  to  those  before  the  curtain. 
^eL  But  you  said  Peter  that  keeps  the  keys  is 
adful  to  the  light-fingered  gentry. 
Mysie.  Yes,  that  he  is — ^yes,  he  prevents  die 
k-pockets  from  labouring  in  their  vocation.  You 
Y  quickly  know  those  nimUe-fingered  youths, 
1  also  find  them  to  be  very  busy,  bodies  in  quar* 

The  manager^s  iiain& 
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rels  wUch  do  not  cpnoem  them  a  pint's  head ;  and 
sometimes,  in  discourse  'w:ith  their  women,  who  an 
for  the  most  part  to.  be  found  in  the  throng  of  die 
people,  these  humbugs  walk  upsmd-down  the  Fair 
very  demurely.  *  The.  end,  of  jtheit  peraml^olatiov 
is  to  get  intoeouT^irsation  wilh  ^<Me'  ^nntiy  gull, 
or  town  coxcomb,,  and  then  ^iur  hand  is  no  aooiMr 
in  one  of  tiieir^s^  than  their  other  hand  is  as  nimUj 
thrust  into  your  pockets^ 

CeL     O,  that. must  be  a  badpjiaoe,  Mysie;  I 
won\  go  there  next  year. 

Mysie,     O,  1^11  take  good  care  of  you,  my  leddj, 

and  keep  you  out  of  evil ;  for  I  know  these  gentry 

well.     Some  of  these  cut-purses  are  in  league  wiA 

the  merry  apple-stall  women  and  whisky-wives,  tht 

former  of  whom  have  a  trick  now  and  then  of 

throwing  down  a  basket  of  refuse   pears,   which 

prove  choke-pears  to  those  who  lose  their  hats  or 

cloaks  in  striving  who  shall  gath^  fastest.     Thej 

have  many  dainty  baits,  besides  to  draw  a  bit ;  and 

if  you  be  not  vigilant  you  shall  hardly  escape  their 

nets.     Fine  fowlers  they  are,  for  every  fingtf  of 

their'^s  has  on  it  a  lime-twig,  with  which   thej 

catch  dotterels. 

CeL    A  strange  history  you  give,  Mysie. 
Mysie.    Not  more  strange  than  true,  my  leddy 
—They  are  excellently  well  read  in  physiognomji 
for  they  well  know  how  strong  you  are  in  purse  bj 
looking  in  your  face,  and  examining  your  dresi* 


leL  Ah,  they  must  be  magicians  then  ! 
^y^ie. .  N09  they  are  not  magicians  eiUier— it  is 
habit;  for  they  go  from  fidr  to  Mr,  and,  for 
ie  certainty  of  knowing  how  much  money  you 
e  about  you,  they  will  follow  you  close,  and 
er  leave  you  till  you  draw  out  your  purse,  or 
jT  do  it  for  you — ^which  they  will  be  sure  to  do, 
ou  look  not  to  it,  though  they  should  kiss  the 
ne/s  daughter  for  it. 
leL  What  does  that  mean,  Mysie  ? 
lysie.  Be  hanged  or  be  whipped  for  it.— It  is 
arkable,  and  worth  your  observation,  to  behold 
hear  the  strange  sights  and  confused  noise  of  the 
r.  Here  a  knave  in  a  foofs  coat  with  a  trumpet 
Elding,  or  a  drummer  beating  his  drum,  who  iii* 
s  you  and  would  fain  persuade  you  to  see  his 
pets — ^there  a  rogue  like  a  wild  Ettrick  forester, 
n  shape  like  an  incubus^  desires  your  company 
^iew  his  dexterity— On  the  other  side  Hocus- 
lis  with  three  yards  of  ribbon  in  his  hand,  show-^ 
his  art  of  legerdemain,  to  the  admiration  ancl 
mishment  of  a  company  of  cock-o4oaches. 
:el.     What  is  that  ? 

Ifysie.  Money  sharpers — Well,  among  these  you 
1  see  a  grey  goose-cap  as  wise  as  the  rest,  with 
What-do-you-lack'  in  his  mouth,  standing  in  his 
th,  and  shaking  a  rattle  or  scraping  a  fiddle, 
h  which  children  are  so  taken  that  they  presently 
out  for  his  gewgaws;  and  all  these  together 
ie  such  a  distracting  poise  that  you  would  think 
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Babd  must  have  been  nothing  to  H.-  Here  tBen 
are  also  your  gamesters  in  action — some  toniing  i 
whimsey,  or  round-about-bothers  throwing  fofl^^* 
ter,  who  can  quickly  dissolve  a  round  shilliiig  into 
a  three-half-peuny  saucer.  . 

CeL     Ob:^  they  must  be  conjurors  indeed. 

Mysie.  Lorer's  lane,  near  Woodside,*at  this  time 

looks  betwitching.     The  people  there  pnt  Out  thdr 

best  clothes  for  sale,  with'  the  wropg  side  outwsurds, 

to  make  them  show  betteif  on  ttflning,-  and  give 

•  •  •  . 

them  a  better  chance  of  selling.;  and  GalaiiAieb 
clothes  are  now  in  gfieat  request.  In  that  street 
which  joins  Tweed-bank  and  the  Hermitage,  wdl 
fare  the  alehouses  therdn  ;  but  better  .may  a 'ttn 
fare^Jmt  at  a  dearer  rate,  in  the  Pig-market. 
.    CeL     The  Pig-market  ? 

Mysie.  Yes,  my  leddy,  the  place  where  they  bur 
Yetholm  ware  or  delft.  Besides,  real  pigs  may  I* 
had  at  all  hours  of  the  day  piping  hot,  at  Pie-corner 
or  Pastry-nook,  crying,  if  they  could  speak,  *  C(M€ 
*  eat  me ,'  but  they  are  so  blessedly  dear,  and  the 
reckoning  for  them  so  saucy,  that  people  had  ts 
well  lick  their  fingers  for  than,  as  at  these  tinw 
come  into  one  of  those  houses,  where  the  £sit  hostess 
instructs  Nicholas  Froth  her  tapster  to  ask  a  shilling 
more  of  a  longing  woman  than  of  another  ordinary 
customer. 

CeL    O,  shame  !  shame  !  Wliat  odious  dobgs !  I 
will  never  go  there. 

Mysie.     Besides,  these  odious  doings  made  that 
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e  of  the  Pair  too  hot  for  my  company ;  there* 
.  I  resolved  within  myself  to  steer  my  course 
her  way,  and  having  once  got  out,  not  to  come 
again  in  a  hurry. 

oy  ferewell.to.  thafair,  you.  who  are  wise, 
resrerve  your  purses  whilst  you  please  your  eyes. 

• 

Lady  Celeiiind  looks  at  'afid  reads  het  Utter.) 

H.     O,  this  is  ddightfiU,  Mysie4  What-an  ele- 

letter  i  so  gentlem^ly,  and  beai^ifiAy  written 

^e,  there  is  an  elegant  complim€»t— yc^s,  that  is 

»ll-rounded  senteiice-^and  so  kind!  But — ^bul^ 

ie— Mysie,— you"*!!  t^ke  my  answer.  Wont  you, 

Mysier . 

ysie.     I  \fould  do  any  thing  for  you,  my  ho- 

I  lady,--^but— but — 

\L     But!  but  what,  Mysie  ! 

yAe.     But  what  ?  Why,  my  lady,  I  fear  to  tell 

-I  fear  something  has  gone  wrong  with  Kon- 

of  Kelso; 

??.   What  is  it  ?  What  is  it?  Is  Bertram  ^e  ? 

dieve  my  unbounded  anxiety  ! 

ysie.    The  nierchant  was  gent  for  in  a  great 

rto  Glasgow;  and— -a?id-^his  son— . 

I    WeU !  What  of  his  son  ? 

ysie.     His  son  is  gone  with  hiim.  . 

/.    p,  is  that  all  ?  He  will  come  back  again, 

ar  of  it. 

ysie.    Aye,  I  dare  say  he  will,  but  when  ? 
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Cel.  Aye,  aye,  when,  Mysie  ?  tell  me,  0  tei 
me,  when. 

Jiysie.  I  fear,  Lady  Cekstina. — (pause)  Htmoil 

Cel.    Never  !  (almost  screams)  Why  acFer? 

Mysie.  Because  my  lord,  your  father,  haria; 
kept  931  his  mules  and  merchandize,  they  ar»— 

Cel.    What  ?~what,  Mysie  ? 

Mysie.     Ruined,  my  lady. 

Cel.  (screams)  Ah,  Mysie,  take  me  into  tk 
house— take  me  to  my  room — (Mysie  leads  her 

off) 

A  voice  without  (coiling.)     Myne  i— Hyiie ! 

Mysie ! 

Reenter  Mysie. 

Voice  without.  Was  there  ony  saloMB  ia  d» 
market  P 

Mysie.  I  dinna  ken;  the  beUman  dUia  cfjr 
.them. 

Voice  without.  Was  there  ony  turbot  fliikil  if 
firae  Eyemouth  ? 

Mysie.  I  dinna  ken ;  the  bellmaa  didsa  ^ 
them. 

Voice  without.     Mysie ! 

Mysie.    What s  your  wull  ? 

Voice  without.    Mysie,  come  here  ! 

Mysie.    I  canna  be  fiashM. 

Voice  without.    Did  you  buy  the  baron  of  beef' 

Mysie.   Aye,  just  exactly. 
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•ice  without  Mrs  Bella  Blinkensop  wishes  to 
I  to  you  about  it;  -90  oome  immediately,  I  say ! 
ysie,  I  canna  be  fashed ; — -but  I  believe  I  may 
Ml  gang,  as  Mni^  Blmkensi^  may  be  angry. 


.'t  -  f • 


SGENE  ir. 

liAJXY  CiiEs^TiNA  (md  Bblla.  •  • 

i.    Dj^ar  Bella,  is  it  not  ^xirabidinary  that 
^6  not  a  iror4  in  the  hoisse  about  Bertram^ 

'iht.    Xt  i»  indeed  ;  and  a  whole  day  has  passed 
mt  the  slightest  tumnlti  or  even  a  word  about  it. 
I.    X  shpiild  really  tike  to  know  the  reaaon. 
^^    0y  I  know  how  toleam  all  about  it-»^ 
>  wUi  be  here-^Hugo  of  Harperfield  knows  all 

r  it.  •  ■ 

(XnecJdng  without) 
L     Aye3  there  he  is.      Gro  ,and  see  who  is 
;  and  if  at  13  Hugo^  bring  him  ia» 
ilia  (Going  to  the  door.)   YeSyitis-HkCome  in. 
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Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo,    What  is  to  be  done  with  theberairf 
beef,  Mrs  Blinkensop  ? 

Bella.     Put  it  in  the  safe  till  it  is  wanted^  mM. 

Hugo.     It  is  too  laifge  to  go  into  the  safe. 

Bella.  Then  hang  it  on  the  hooks  in  the  gnil 
cellar. 

Hugo.    Very  well  (going.) 

Bella.  .'But  stop  a  moment,  Hugo.  My  ladf 
wishes  to  know  what  Lord  Otho  said  when  he  hmd 
Bertram  had  escaped. 

Hugo.  He  never  knew  it.  But  mum's  Ae 
word.  Listen.  I  will  tell  you. — (Lady  CeMbii 
goea  on  one  side  of  him^  and  Bella  on  the  other*) 
You  must  know  that  Hubert  was  so  frigbftCMl 
when  he  found  his  prisoner  gone,  that  I  thou|^  hb 
would  go  into  fits.  Said  I,  Hubert,  you  knovt 
man  died  in  the  Castle  yesterday  of  the  fever  diit  v 
raging,  and  is  already  in  his  •coffin,  and  on  afiooal 
of  his  disorder  no  one  is  willing  to  go  near  Vm- 
Now,  Hubert,  says  I,  I  do  not  fear  his  disetie; 
take  a  sniff  of  this  thieves^  or  aromatic  vinegar  (giv- 
ing him  a  sni£P)  ;  I  will  go  and  help  you  to  rmffn 
the  serfs  body  mto  Bertram^s  ceU,  and  we  wiUtt 
the  coffin  with  stones. 

Bella.    Aye,  lad,  that  was  a  fine  contrivanee. 
Hugo.    Accordingly  we  did  so,  regardless  of  d» 
risk,  fearing  the  greater  evU ;  for  I  should  be  8OIT7 
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>r  Hubert  were  to  go  to  the  hanging-tree.  As 
ram  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  same  dis- 
the  serf  did,  Lord  Otho  and  the  whole  house- 
declined  to  take  a  close  view  of  the  supposed 

Bertram,  his  death  occurring  so  soon  after  the 
I. 

ella.  Of  that  was  lucky. 
'ugo.  Yes  it  was  for  Hubert,  for  he  would 
linly  have  been  hanged  for  his  carelessness.  But, 
ou  know,  no  one  can  teU  how  Uie  prisoner  got 
as  the  door  was  carefully  locked  when  Hubert 
;  there  in  the  morning. 

ella.  No — I — do — ^not ; — ^but  it  is  an  extremely 
ry  termination  of  this  affair. 
s/.  O,  I  am  so  happy  at  this  termination  !  and 
ould  have  been  extremely  sorry,  Hugo,  if  you  or 
.  Hubert  had  been  hanged  in  the  Hanging-wood. 
'iigo.  I  am  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  I  would 
1  rather  be  here,  my  lady,  than  daixcing  on 
ing  in  the  Hanging-wood,  near  Parkend.    But 

your  ladyship  happy  poor  Hubert  has  escaped 
'ell,  for  he  is  a  good  lad  ? 
el.  Indeed  I  am  ;  I  should  have  been  exceeds 
x>rry  if  he  had  suffered  death  in  that  way.  But 
B,  Hugo  and  BeUa,  I  wish  you  both  to  go  with 
K>  the  look-out  turret  on  the  hill.  I  wish  to  see 
le  Gordon  carriers  are  on  the  road,  as  I  expect 
reel.     (Leads  them  both  out.)  [Eofeunt 
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Enter  William  of  Woodhill. 

Wood.  I  thonght  I  should  have  found  hdj 
Ceiestina  here ;  this  is  certainly  her  6oudotr  or  wwb 
room.  I  could  not  help  remarking  there  was  a  mtk 
prising  burst  of  joy  in  Lady  Celestina  when  yomig 
Bertram  made  his  escape,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  the  happy  termination  of  his  sufferings,  whid  wt 
were  all  sorry  for.  But  her  ladyship  has  fidlft 
into  a  state  of  prpfound  melancholy ;  seemin^yi  t 
vague  and  indistinct  hope  alone  supports  her.  Ua* 
able  to  continue  her  ^uxnistomed  enjoyments,  die 
spends  her  time  chiefly  in  gazing  from  the  loolt<iil 
turret  on  the  road  from  Grordon  to  Kdso,  anzioudj 
watching  the  appearance  of  every  passenger.  Whit 
can  aU  this  mean  ?-^Qut  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Ladt  Celestina,  p&nahe. 


Ceh  (aside).  Again  disappointed  ! 
ment  succeeds  disappointment^  and  every 
of  my  hopes ;  and  erist^ice  is  at  last  become  tv- 
densome  to  me.  Bertram  promised  inJus  letter  H 
write  again  by  the  Gordon  carrier. 

Wood.  My  lady,  I  am  sorry,  to  say  that  tUifi 
do  not  appear  to  go  on  well  between  Loid  Olhi 
and  the  Court.  Letters  of  complaint  are  sAei 
coming  from  the  King's  Secretary  of  the  many  ctrip 
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his  lordship  stops ;  and  I  fear  we  shall  hear 
reus  news  by  and  bye. 

I  Come,  Woodhill,  to  the  great  hall,^  where 
Bcritoire  at  present  is,  and  I  will  show  you 
I  know  and  have  heard  on  that  subject. 

[Eofeunt 


SCENE  III. 


HOLYROOD. 


itisr  Eii4G  James  the  Thiad  and  Lord 

Glammis. 

\g,     Glammis,  this  Otho  of  Wolfigang  still 
ates  his  audacious  career.     The  frequent  re- 

of  my  brave  Kelso  people  have  made  an  ir- 
ble  breach  between  him  and  them,  and  there 
€tual  skirmishing  between  them. 
m.     Otho  is  becommg  rich  and  powerful ;  he 

not  the  alliance  of  his  neighbours,  and  his 
chments  upon  their  privileges  kindle  war  with 

0  are  able  to  oppose  him.     He  has  also  ne- 

1  his  duty  to  your  Majesty. 

g.    Yes,  that  is  very  true* ;  I  must  acknow- 
he  has  excited  my  ju8t  indignation  by  his 
I  excesses ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tp 
strong  corps  to  put  him  down. 
n.    Your  Majesty  is  perfectly  right 


King.    Take  the  pen,  my  lord,  wlkich  ymi  vn 
80  well)  and  write  to  Lord  Cessford  what  I  dieMn 
(Lord  GkLmams  seaits  hitmelf  at  the  wriimg 
iable-^The  King  ^ateg,  mid  Lord  Ohm- 
mis  writes.) 
"  To  our  Trusty  Friend,  the  Lord  of  Cessferd  :— 
"  Trusty  Friend,  we  greet  you  well :   We  have 
*<  written  our  mmd  to  the  Earl  of  Hume  onaii 
'<  some  likely  purpose  to  be  used  for  the  quietiiigcf 
"  your  county.     To  be  short  with  you,  a  few  ma 
must  be  iminediatdy  sent  against  the  Baroacf 
Wolfsgang ;   and,  as  you  mudt  be  one  of  the 
**  diief  executolv  to  put  him  down,*  we  bare  writta 
*<  to  Sir  Peter  Forester  to  advise  with  ny  Lord 
*^  Hume  on  Friday  at  even,  the  14<th  day  of  thii 
^^  instant,  and  there  advise  with  our  letter  sol  to 
^*  Lord  Hume ;  and  if  you  find  Sir  Peter  Foralff 
<^  will  keep  the  tryst  at  the  place  to  be  i^ipoiatei 
^*  by  him,  set  forward  in  all  things  tiiat  may  fcf- 
^^  ther  peace  and  quietness  in  the  county,  and  ai- 
*^  vertise  us  first  and  last  of  your  proeeedings.    h 
^^  the  meantime,   give   warning  to   your  MBirt 
'*  friends  and  well-wishers  to'  be  ready,  and  this  wil 
*^  be  your  warbaut,  with  our  authority ;— cad  i» 
*^  referring  to  your  experience  and  dispatch— Sik- 
^*  scribed  with  my  hand  at  Edinburgh  this  twth 
<'  day  of  May  1472.''    (The  King  takes  thsfm 
and  signs  *^  James  JLk^^  pronouncing  each  wsfi 
as  he  signs,) 
Glam.    Yovat  Majesty  if  jig^  to  form  a  pover- 
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ett^4  agftinst  hhn,  as  he  has  been  veiy  lawlesl^ 
is  edtetpiises. 

'ing,  I  have  also  written  to  the  Eaori  of  Lm^ 
lale  and  -Lord  Dunglass ;  and  when  these  troops 
I;  tbey  witt  m^e  fAnxtt  work -with  the  Baron  of 

'lam.  The  Eelso  pec^le  hare  made  starc^'  re* 
stmateed  in  consequence  ci  varions  merchants  of 
t  iown  bemg«  pillaged,  particularly  Konrade  of 
jOy  who  has^  had  a  string  of  twelve  mules  taken 
i  him  by  Wol&gang,  The  man  is  almost  ruined ; 
they  are  now  much  more  disposed  to  join  the 
ue  against  this  Wol&gang  than  your  Majesty 
suppose. 

Hng.  Oy  if  that  is  the  ease,  s^id  off  a  messai- 
on  horseback  with  that  dispatdi;  :and  I  will  go 
head  the  enterprise  in  person. 
rlam.  It  shaU  be  d<me  immediately,  your  Ma* 
f. — (He  takes  the  despatch  to  the  wing  of  the 
^*)  A  page,  ho  \  ^enA  off  the  first  yidett0  on 
f  with  that  despatch.<^I  think  your  Majesty  it 
»  right. 

Ung.  Otho  has  refused  to  attend  my  suniikions 
Sdinbdrgh)  to  answer  to  -the  cfaaorges  preferred 
bsthimby  the  people  of  my  ancient  and  good 
n  of  Kelso,  and  elsewhere.  Take  care  that  the 
ttia  of  Rosiburghshire,  particularly  those  of  Kelso, 
called  outv 

wlam.  It  shall  be  done,  your  Majesty*  My  wt* 
is  too  &r  north  to  be  up  in  time ;  but  I  will 
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head  the  vassals  of  my  hrother-in-law,  Loid  An- 
crum,  now  at  Ancrum-house,  as  he  is  too  £ur  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  head  them  himself. 

King.  Order  also  the  Crailing  band,  and  Lofd 
Cranstoun,  to  be  in  the  field.  To  horse,  my  kid| 
<^  to  boot  and  horse  !^  We  ^11  meet  at  Ancm; 
and  let  the  watch-word  be, 

^^  Let  Kelso  flourish,  and  vice  decay  V* 

[Ewit  King  Jamn. 

Glam.  Now,  off  with  Otho^s  head !  So  mneh 
for  Wol&gang.  [EsU* 


SCENE  IV. 

QueekVCairn  Mount. 

Otho  and  William,  of  Woodhill. 

Otho.  What  are  all  these  troops  I  see  assemMiBg 
on  the  heights,  with  the  Cessford  bugles  windiiif 
them  on  to  form  in  line  of  battle  ? 

Wood.  That  force  near  Fleurs  is  certainly  Cev- 
ford^s,  and  a  powerful  body  of  Hownam  and  Moor- 
battle  men  they  are. — These  are  the  lads  of  Grett- 
hiU. 

Otho.    And  those  on  the  northern  quarter.^—* 

Wood.  Those  seem  to  be  Lord  Hume^s  am/i  t 
warlike  clan  from  Greenlaw  and  Gordon. 
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Aha  tiiat  formhttwMk  the  Tw^  t^d 
iot  rivers?-— 

"ood.     Those  are  Lord  Ancmm^s  forces,  com* 
led,  I  hear,  by  Lord  Crtammis^  his  hrother-^in- 
Ancrum  is  top  old  to  head'  them  himself;  his 
for  irar  is  past^ 

fAo.    And  those .tinrard  tibe  nc»rtli^we8t'iA  tibi 
horn  country?—  .  .    .       -     . 

cod.   Are  Lord  LautherdaleX  ai^  Lord  Dun* 

V  "...  ...  •■  . 

\ho.    And  what  foroeys  hain^  we  to  oppose  to 
lese?  ■.•■*..■* 

'ood.  The  brave  men  from  BeaiitKiont  Forest 
Carterfell,  who  were  aki^ayft  ^tibfiil  to  your 
hip,  and  the  brave  Httle  JEtaliaa  hfmd  of  Con- 
eri— rmen  inured  to  war*  who  wiU  aboa  make 
ed  meat  of  those  raw  newrraisied  levies* . 
Iho.  But  there  is  a  grand  array  defiling  out  of 
burghe  Castle. .  . 

ood.    That  is  the  King'^s  own  troop^^a  po#er- 
and,  and  better  appointed  than  any- of  the  rest* 
(ho.  Lest  we  should  be  overcome^  I  have  sent  all 
Teasore  to  Hexham^r— there  we  ean  rally,  i£  all 
it.    ■  •  •  .•• ..  .-         •  .   ..     '  • 

'ood.  See  !  see  t  .The.  Ancriim  men  attadc  .the 
imont  foresters  pell-mell^  and  drive  them  fr<mi 
ield«  (Draw9  hia  swords  and  pdinis  unih  it.) 
\ho.  And  who  are  these  who  attack  the  Car« 
jll  men  ? 
bod.     They  are  t|;ie  Royal  Band  of  Rothesay 


Sharp-shooters,  with  the  King  at  their  heai-HBid 
here  comes  the  King  in  person. 

Enter  King  James. 

King.  I  saw  the  traitor  Otho  on  thisliilL— 
Give  up  your  sword,  vile  traitor^  and  your  lifediil 
be  your  own  ? 

Otho.  Not  till  I  try  the  sharpness  of  a  Rothenf 
blade. 

King.  You  ^11  find  him  a  sharper  blade  than  yoa 
suppose  him. 

Otho.  Come  on  !  I  fear  thee  not,  King  James! 
(  They  Jight^'^-a  patise.) 

King.  Give  up  your  arms,  or  e^er  the  son  n 
down  thouUt  bite  the  dust ! 

Otho.  Do^st  thou  think  to  conquer  Wolfsgang? 
(They  fghty  Otho  is  wounded) — Wounded  by  « 
boy ! 

King.  A  Grampian  boy,  however.  (TheifJI^ 
again —  Wolfsgangjlies.) 

King.  He^s  off,  fleet  as  Cheviot  sheep,  or  fingMp 
ened  hare  from  hunter'^s  hound.  Sound  to  '*  %fO 
"  and  pursue  !**'  (Trumpets  sound.)  Order qatf- 
ter  to  be  given  to  every  one  who  lays  down  hb  amS) 
and  a  reward  of  five  hundred  ducats  for  WdfigUg 
if  taken  alive ! 

Wood.  I  surrender  to  your  Majesty.  (Gkti 
his  swordy  which  the  King  returns,) 
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mg*     Use  it  in  my  service  as  feithfully  as  you 
n  Wolfegang'^s.     Follow  me.  \Eweuwi. 

Report  of  skirmish  of  troops-^Trwmpets  ) 

Enter  Hugo  of  Habpebfield. 

ugo.  The  day,  I  fear,  is  lost ;  and  all  is  oyer 
Wolfegang  now.     His  treasure,  however,  is 

to  Hexham,  and  is  safe.  Some  of  it  is  lodged 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Norfolk  in  Morpeth  Castle# 

li^  here  comes  Glammis ! 

Enter  Lobd  Glammis. 

# 

am.  I  saw'the  forayer,  Wol&gang,  on  this 
rt.     I  wished  to  try  my  youthful  sword  with 

ugo.     O,  my  Lord,  don^t  baulk  yourself  of 

inclination. 

!aw.     Who  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

vgo.     Hugo  of  Harperfield,  armour-bearer  to 

L  Otho.     As  to  fellow,  your  Lordship  will  find 

irm  is  fellow  to  your  own,  with  Spanish  steel. 

jTOU  this  Toledo  ? 

lam.     I  do  ;  and  here^s  as  good  a  one  as  ever 

led  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.     Have  at  thee,  then  ! 

ns  a  blow  at  him,  which  he  parries,) 

'ugo.    And  this  at  thee.  Chief  of  Glammis  Cas- 

(He  aims  a  blow,  which  is  likewise  parried.) 


Ctknn.  Thett  fleem'^Bl  %o  Ifncfw  •die  me  ot  jum, 
Sir  Amour-bearer. 

Hugo.  Cloeer  quarters,  if  yoa  please,  nj  Lofd ! 
(They  Jight.)  An  armonr-bei^rer  ought  to  knor 
the  use  of  arms,    f  Tkegj^ht  <xgain. ) 

Glam.  Right-arm  Protect !  A  touch  !  (He  beait 
(iewn  Hugo.)  Ask  i;h}r  life,  thou  fidleu  annoor- 
bearer,  or  FU  make  thee  food  ftnr  carrion-Grows! 

Hugo.  Quarter !  quarter,  ray  Lord !  my  wwmi 
is  at  thy  feet. 

Glam.  The  King  ordered  U9  to  giire  quaitart 
and  I  grant  it  to  thee.  Leave  there  thy  sword,  ui 
go  thou  a  prii$oner  to  the  sear,  where  thou  sesit 
those  Rothesay  greys. 

Hugo.     Long  live  Lard  Glammis ! 

Glam.  Long  live  Kbg  James  the  Third !  Alt 
oughtest  to  say.     (Hugo  rises.) 

Hugo.  Alas !  our  troops  are  beat  at  all  -qQarteR. 
(Casts  up  his  bonnet.)  Long  live  King  JaMi 
the  Third  of  Scotland !  Wilt  thou  tdce  me  into  % 
service,  Lord  Glammis  ? 

Glam.  Most  willingly;  and  tbere^s  Ajmmi 
again  ;  pick  it  up.  (He  does  M.^^^And  now  fa 
Wol&gang  Castle ;  thou  must  fierve  as  guide  to  kd 
the  attadc. 

Hugo.  O,  that  I  will,  my  Lml ;  the  Culb 
will  soon  be  yours.  1 11  lead  thee  to  a  |itirale  pti 
I  know. 
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m*    Lead  on,  and  victory  will  soon  be  oun* 

[Eiseetint. 


SCENE  V. 
A  Strest  in  Kelso* 
er  KoKftADE,  Bertram,  anc2  Jonathan* 

u    Our  enemy  is  at  last  put  down,  Bertram  ; 

you  have  been  out  with  the  troops  of  Eelso 
n,  you  must  know  more  about  the  busines? 

do. 

L  This  much  I  know,  father,  that  at  a  mo- 
(vhen  the  widced  Otho  of  Wolfsgang  waa 
repared  for  resistance,  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
troops,  the  vassals  of  the  surrounding  district, 
r  city  riflemen,  and  those  of  Berwickshire  from 
ream;  but  Jonathan  was  there  under  <&e 
nd  of  our  town-major.  Colonel  Dauling,  and 
e  of  those  who  stood  the  brunt  jjjf  the  buai- 

Aye,  that  I  was ;  and  I  had  one  of  my 
t  in  twa,  and,  using  mj  swurd^  I  slit  in  twa 
the  lugs  of  my  poor  charger  Eilliecranky. 
must  say  of  the  Baron  of  Wolfsgang,  that  he 
oo  much  upon  the  strong  position  of  his  Cas- 
e  offered  King  James  battle — that  is,  our  for- 

id  I  99W  mony  of  the  {)oor  mules  ibe  took 
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from  us  among  his  mounted  vassals.     WilHani  of 
Woodhill,  his  lieutenant,  rode  on  one  of  them. 

Bert,  And  Hugo  of  Harperfield  on  anotter— 
that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  The  Bairon  oflml 
battle,  instead  of  trying  to  propitiate  his  crfRenU 
Sovereign ;  and,  after  a  dreadfiil  conflict,  the  ftr- 
tress  was  stormed  and  taken.  The  Bairai  tat 
posted  himself  at  Queen'^s-caim  Mount ;  but  he  WM 
obliged  to  retire,  and  it  is  supposed  he  is  fled  over 
the  Border,  out  of  the  power  of  his  ofiiended  Sofe> 
reign,  and  has  taken  shelter  in  the  country  of  Bidiiiil 
III.  sumamed  the  Cramp-backed,  in  character  Ui 
fellow. 

Jon."  They  say  he  sent  all  his  treasure  off  •> 
veral  days  ago — and  that  Hubert  and  an  carat 
went  with  it — ^to  Hexham,  where  he  has  propotj 
in  right  of  the  Baroness,  whom  he  married  out  of 
that  country. 

Bert,  (aside.)  But  what  can  have  beoome  of 
the  lovely  Lady  Celestina? — (Jloud.J  Fathtft 
ought  we  not  to  go  and  pay  our  duty  to  our  Sore* 
reign  ? 

Kon.  Yes,  certainly.  Let  us  go  without  to  of 
time. 

Bert.    With  all  my  heart.  [£*wirt. 

Enter  Lady  Celestina,  meeting  Bella. 


Cel.    O,  Bella,  I  am  so  glad  I  have  met  yoo ! 
Bella.    And  did  you  see  the  battle,  my  Uij- 
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'•  Yes,  Bella,  I  did ;  and  a  frightful  business  it 

I  saw  it  from  an  upper  window,  and  I  beheld 

ther  in  conflict  with  King  James,  for  I  knew 

}t  have  been  the  King  from  his  splendid  attire. 

my  &ther  fly — a  shout  of  triumph  proclaimed 

ing'^s  victory,  and  the  defeat  of  my  parent. 

alas  !  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  (  Weeps  bitterly.) 

lla.     And  why  did  you  remain  so  long  ?    I  was 

to  move,  till  I  was  compelled  to  do  so  when 

thing  was  lost. 

I.  So  was  I ;  but  when  I  saw  the  enemy  ad- 
ig,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  a  dark  cloak,  and 
1  down  the  stair-case  ere  the  enemy  could 
m  entrance.  I  opened  the  private  postern — 
1  through  the  underwood  which  grows  athwart 
outh  of  the  cave  near  Farkend,  leading  to  the 
path — and  found  an  unexpected  shelter  amidst 
»cks. 

lla.  And  had  you  no  one  to  attend  your 
lip  ? 

f.  Yes  I  had — Mysie  Maxwell — ^but  she  was 
Lative,  I  was  afraid  her  tongue  would  have  be* 
1  us. 

Ua.  Ay,  my  lady^  she  aye  had  the  gift  of 
lb.  But  how  did  you  get  this  length  ? 
I  Anxious  to  reach  Kelso  before  the  road 
lied  with  exulting  soldiers  glorying  in  their 
y,  I  moved  rapidly  forward  by  a  road  Mysie 
A  me  near  Berry-mead.  Instinct  seemed  to 
ae  to  Kelso  i  for,  had  terror  allowed  me  time 
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for  reflexion,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  convent  my 
sainted  mother  used  to  go  to  at  Harriet-field. 

Bella.  Aye,  your  ladyeliip  should  have  iam 
that;  it  was  certainly  the  fittest  asyhim  foryotf 
unprotected  state. 

Cel.  Quickly  d^cending  the  -mountain,  I  eoi- 
tinued  my  <;ourse  without  pausing  to  take  hcidi; 
and  I  am  now  arrived  in  Kelso  almost  sooner  thai 
the  news  of  my  father^s  defeat  has  .reached  it.  As 
I  passed  through  the  gate  at  Five  ElmsT^lhe  Fleun 
Gate,  I. believe  they  caU  it— •!  felt  a  momentary  jor 
at  the  assurance  of  ^safety. 

Bella.  ]3ut  where  does  your  ladyship  intend  to 
go  ? — to  Ednam-grange,  or  where  ? 

CeL  No,  not  to  Ednamrgrange-^the  fiimily  an 
all  at  Holy  Island  for  sea-bathing ;  and  the  idea  at 
my  friendless  solitude — ^for  every  body  here  hates  mj 
father — soon  chased  away  every  pleasurable  idea. 

Bella.  Does  your  ladyship  know  where  Eonrade 
of  Kelso  lives  ?  He  ought  certainly  to  receive  yoa 
for  saving  the  life  of  his  son. 

CeL  No,  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives,  or  whe- 
ther he  still  inhabits  this  city ;  for  I  heard  he  wm 
suddenly  sent  for  on  business  to  Glasgow.  Time 
may  have  altered. Bertram"'s  feelings  toward:^  mo,  ai 
well  as  his  circumstances. 

Bella.  Yes,  that  it  may-rail  people  are  not 
equally  grateful.. 

Cel.  And  with  the  consideration  of  my  being  e»- 
titled  to  his  gratitude  comes  the  fcar  of  its  briof 
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d ;  and  I  look,  in  vain  on  every  countenance  for 
nents  fiin»iliar  to  my  eyes.  Nothing  but  strange 
meet  my  view  ;  and,  wanting  courage  to  ad- 
mysdf  to  any  of  the  passengers,  I  was  just  go- 
)  enter  the  Abbey  church  as  fi  sanctuary ;  and 
[  think  it  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  as  it  is  now 
ng  dark. — (The  stage  is  darkened,) 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Mysie* 

(Lady  CelesUna  much  terrified.) 
*Jla.    As  true  as  I  Uve,  that  is  the  Ghost  of 
e  Maxwdl !    She  must  have  been  killed  on  her 
here  by  some  of  the  reserve  corps,  or  stragglers^ 
the  battle.    Alas !  alas  t  Foot  Mysie  I 

(Recitative..) 
whoat.    I  ^m  Mysie  Maxwell'^s  ghost,, 
O  listen  to  my  song ;. 
It  is  not  very  short. 

But  it  is  wondrous  long; 
Tis  all  about  my  William, 
My  William  of  WoodhiU. 

O  lang  he  courted  me ;: 
He  promised  me  his  luvse  ; 

But  the  ladis  ayont  the  lea 
Have  sMn  merwith  the-glaiveJ'* 

'  GlaTve,  corrupti^on  of  glade,  fironx  jfMltM^a  swokL- 


As  I  came  past  N cfpftowto. 
Which  is  called  NeWtoA-Don, 

They  took  my- pouch  and  gown. 
And  of  gear  they  left  me  mme. 

3eUa.     Alas,  alas  !  poor  Mysie'^d  gone  f  Bat  U 

us  lii^ten  to  her- 

GnosT  (sings,) 

Tune -ii-**  TKere  &mM  a  g^oH  toMdrgmMfs  door,^ 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Myaie^s  door 
Wi*  mbiiy  a  ji^eroua  gr^an^ 

And  ^aye  it.  tirled  at  the  pin. 
But  ansiirev  made  wai  noii»^ 

.  If  this  m J  lather  Philip  ? 
,  Or  is't  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  is't  my  true  love  Willie 
From  England  now  come  home  ? 

Oh  sweet  Mysie,  oh  dear  Mysie» 

.    .  . .  •  •  ■ 

1  pray  thee  speak  to  me ; 
Give  me  my  ^th  and  troth,  Mysie, 
As  I  gave  it  to  thee. 

Thy  faith  and*  troth  thou*se  never  get. 
We  twa  wUl  never  twin,     . 

Until  thou  Come  within  my  bower^ 
And  kiss  my  cheek  and  chin. 

If  I  should  come  within  thy  bower 

I  eoflie  no  earthly  man, 
Aldl  rfiould  I  kiss  thy  neetar  lipa, 

Thy  days,  will  no*  be  lang. 

A'  this  I  saw  at  Wolfsgang  tower. 

The  night  before  the  last. 
And  Willie  Woodhill  there  told  m* 

My  days  were  ending  &8t» 
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If  7  bones  are  in  a  grej  kirk-^rd 

Afar  beyont  yon  lea, 
jUid  it  is  but  my  spirit,  lass, 

That^s  speaking  now  to  thee. 

She  stretched  out  her  lil/  hand. 
The  whitest  and  the  best,  .    . 

Ha'e,  there's  thy  faith  and  troth,  Willie^ 
Heav*n  give  thee  peace  and  rest ! 

She  kilted  up  her  robes  6^  ^retn^ 

A  span  beneath  the  kneey.^ 
And  a'  the  live-lang  murky  night 

The  ghost  did  follow  ^e. 

It  there  spaee  now- at  yoOr^ieiid,  WUikr^ 

Or  space  now  at  your  feet ; 
Or  space  now  by  your  side,  Willii^ 

Where  in  at  I  might  creep? 

There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Mysie, 

There  is  nane  at  my  feet ; 
There  i*  nahe  at  my  ade,  Mysie, 

My  coffin  is  made  so  meet. 

And  I  was  kill!d  on  Qiieen's-cairn  hill 

!By  bowmen  of  the  border, 
And  there  was  e'en  a  savage  ^lit> 

Wi'  sad  and  wild  disorder 

Then  up  and  crew  the  red  red  cock. 
And  up  then  crew  the  gray  ; 

*Tis  time,  'tis  lime,"  miy  Mysie  dear. 
That  I  should  fly  away. 

No  more  WilTs  ghost  to  MjfiSe  sai4, 

But  wi'  a  grievous  groan 
£yanifihed  in  a  cloud  o*  misty 

And  left  me  all  alone. 
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O  stay,  my  only  true  love,  BtMj  t 

I  often  to  him  cried> 
Wan  grew  my  cheeks,  I  dos'cl  my  een^ 

StretehM  my  soft  limbs,  and  died.* 

(Fails  on  the  Stage  and  tttters  a  deep 
groany  which  is  echoed  by  Celestina  and 
Bella^J 

Bella.  Then  it  seems  Mysie  Maxwell  and  Wil- 
liam of  Woodhill  hare  been  both  killed  by  l^jwy 
Jameses  soldiers ! 

CeL  What  else  is  to  be  expected  in  such  dread* 
fill  times  ?     Let  us  go  into  the  Abbey  Church. 

[EjpeunL 
Mysie  (rises.)  A-well-a-day,  I  must  away. 

To  Nenthom  kirk  as  cold  as  clay. 

[Ejtit. 

Enter  Hugo«. 

Hugo.  Did  any  body  see  my  dear  nustress, 
Lady  Celestina  ?  King  James  has  sent  me  to  ofliv 
her  a  sanctuary  in  any  place  she  chooses  to  name^ 
even  in  Holyrood  Abbey ;.  but  all  I  can  do  I  ciB* 
not  find  her. 

Enter  a  Towissuas^ 

Hugo.  I  will  ask  that  townsman  if  he  saw  her- 
Townsman^  did  ye  see  Lady  Celestina  ? 

"  Altered  from  the  old  ballad.    The  mnaic  compoacd  by 
Mr  Carter* 
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|iMt<     Lady  what? 

^.     Lady  Cekstina. 

0n.'    I  din&a.ken; — ^but  FU  gang  and  tdl 

ttn  Johnny  to  cry  her. 

igo.     No,  do  not  do  that,  but  just  go  as  &r  ai 

|i0C  Green,  and  see  if  she  is  there.  ■ 

wn.     I  canna  be  flashed  ;-^but  there  ig.  auU 

«r  Townley,  ask  him.        " 

1^.     Ask  him  yersell. 

wH*     But  :I  saw  Mnt  BeUd  Blinkensop  in  the 

cmarket.     May  be  she  is  there  too. 

gfo.     Well,'  I  shall  go  there;  but  I  think  it 

^  likely  that  Lady  Celestinia  is  gone  ti)  Wood* 


SCENE  VI. 
Inte  riob  of  the  Abbey. 

'  '  •       ■    •     ' 

*  Lady  Celestina  and  Be^la^  tJoho  seat 

themselves. 

k     O,  Bella,  what  a  dreadful  sight  it  was  to 

or  Mysie  ! 

la.  Yes  it  was,  my. lady  ;  but  it  is  the  chance 

r ; — and  William  of  Woodhill  gone  too  ! 

»     Aye,  I  fear  he  is.     That  is  the  chance  of 

K).     (They  both  weep,) 

Id,    And  we  see  none  but  strange  faces.     I 


am  sure  we  have  been  ^ad  to  accept  the  sbetter  of 
the  open  Abbey  Church  to  rest  our  weary  lunbs. 

CeL  Oj  it  is  very  cold  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  and  I  mingle  bitter  tears  with  my  prayen^ 
as  I  ruminate  on  my  sad  destiny. 

Bella.  The  shades  of  evening  draw  on,  ui 
the  lamps  at  the  various  shrines  only  fidndy  illumi- 
nate the  interior  of  the  church. 

CeL  I  know  not  whether  to  go  or  stay.— ^Ak, 
there  is  a  noise  of  footsteps  approaching.  Did  yoa 
hear  it,  Mrs  Blinkensop  ? 

Bella.  Sure  I  heard  a  noise— it  is  surely  Mjsie's 
ghost  again.     Hark  !  here  it  is  again. 

Enter  a  Cordelier,  leading  in  Beatrax. 

CeL  Who  are  these  approaching  the  altar  ?— * 
(Rises)  I  now  see  two  persons.  The  one  next  me 
is  a  Cordelier,  whose  bulky  form  and  flowing  gar* 
ments  hide  his  companion  from  me. 

Cord.  Thou  do'^st  well,  my  son,  to  dedicate  to 
the  church  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  thy  sucoeorfol 
voyage.  The  recovery  of  so  many  vessels,  tad 
thine  own  escape  from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  demaad 
thy  gratitude. 

Bert.  Father,  it  was  with  that  view  I  ctme 
here.  I  now  place  on  the  altar  a  thousand  duetts 
for  the  use  of  the  church  and  the  monastery  of 
Kelso. 

Cel.     (Screaming}  O,  Bertram  I   Bertram !— 
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my  Bertram— my  long  lost  Bertram ! 
irt     Dear,  dear  Lady  Celestina ! 
(She  faints  in  his  arms,  and  is  carried  off,) 

\Ewewnt  Coeteri. 

Enter  Hugo  and  Townsman. 

ugo.     I  have  sought  for  Lady  Celestina  every 

e — at  Paradise  Green,  at  Woodside,  at  Eden 

:,  at  Sharpitlaw,  and  every  where  I  could  think 

mt  I  can  find  her  no  where. 

7wn.     I  tell  thee,  friend,  thou  must  get  the 

nan  to  cry  her ;  he  knows  how  to  find  a^  lost 

}y  or  odd  fish. 

iigo.    What !  Thou  do^^  not  take  my  lady  for 

t  sheep,  or  an  odd  fish,  I  trow  ? 

awn.     I  don'^t  know  what  she  may  be ;  but  set 

^ll'*s  tongue  argoing,  it  will  soon  find  her  out 

bee.     It  will  only  cost  thee  sixpence,  man. 

figo.    I  wish  I  had  not  set  thy  tongue  a-going. 

t  thou  think  I  care  for  sixpence  ? 

awn.     Belike  thou  mayn^t ;  but  sixpence  will 

her  for  thee  any  day  o"*  the  week. 

ugo.     Come  along,  let  us  go  to  the  bellman. 

lad  of  all  knowledge,  all  knowledge,  you  know, 
le  bellman,  the  bellman,  to  him  let  us  go. 

[Eweunt.  < 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  FINE  DbAWIKGtRoOM  IN  KeLSO. 

Lady  Celebtina,  Adei^aide  of  Kelso,  Bbi- 
TBAH,  Bella,  unA  Koneade. 

(Xiady  Celestina  and  Adelaide  on  a  Bpenc^ 

seat  or  sofa.) 

Bert  My  mother !  My  dear  mother  I  doci  d» 
revive  ? 

Jdel.  Have  a  little  patience,  my  son,  die  vill 
goon  recover.  Lady  Celestina,  you  are  amonf 
friends — ^friends  who  love  you. 

Cel.  Ah  !  I  have  been  so  frightened  !  I  haw 
seen  so  much  to  alarm  me*  Those  wars,  and  ru- 
mours of  wars,  will  kill  me  outright.  Alas,  my  fiither, 
—my  poor  father — I  fear,  is  killed.  (Weepe.) 

Adel.  Those  tears  will  revive  her — ^will  restoie 
her  to  herself. 

CeL  (Revmng,  and  wiping  her  eyes.)  Ah! 
where  am  I  P — In  a  handsome  apartment  seemioglTt 
surrounded  by  friends  all  anxious  to  serve 
But  where  am  I? — ^Ah,  there  is  one  I 
There  is  Bertram !  Yes. 

Bert.  And  Bertram,  Lady  Celestina^  will  ftnii 
every  nerve  to  serve  you. 


k     Yes ;— *dnd  there  is  Eonrade  oiF  £eIso,  who 
1  our  duDgeon  so  long — ^he  must  hate  rae.   ' 
li.    No,  no,  lady  f  he  loves  you  as   a  father, 
preserved  the  life  of  my  only  son  ;  if  I  hated 

I  should  he  the  most  unnatural  parent  that 
ived. 

jZ.     You  saved  the  life  of  my  only  son  too-*^ 

I I  also  not  to  love  you  as  a  mother  ?    • 

la.  Aye,  and  your  own  Bella,  whom  you' 
loved  arfd  cherished  all  your  life-bought  I 
so  to  love  you  ? 
.  What !  my  own  Bella  ? 
iL  Ought  we  not  all  almost  to  worship  and 
you? — Take  these  drops^  Lady  Celestina; 
^11  revive  you.  (She  takes  them)  All  those 
es  you  see  round  you — all — all,  we  may  say, 
^e  to  you.  You  preserved  the  life  of  my  bd- 
son,  and  by  his  exertions^  seconded  by  hi» 
s  at  Glasgow,  we  have  recovered  our  lost  pro- 

The  ships  we  supposed  lost,  when  they  did 
rive  at  Leith  and  Berwick  as  they  were  ex- 
,  were  forced  to  piit  into  Greenock,  and,  in- 
}(  being  lost,  they  are  now  all  safe  in  Port* 
)W  roads. 

Thank  heaven  I  Thank  heaven  ! — (Ri^ 
Do  I  really  once  more  see  you,  dear,  dear 
m? 

t.     Yes,  lady-^your  most  devoted  and  ador-^ 
(rtram  I  (He  hisses  her  hand  r^pectfuUy.)- 

H 
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•  

Cel.  And  you,  my  voierable  Eonrade,  the  hfloar 
of  Kelso  ? — 

Kon.  Yes,  lady — ^your  most  grateful  Eonnde ! 
What  can  a  parent  be  more  gratefiil  for  tluui  flu 
life  of  an  only  son  ?  (He  kisses  her  hand.) 

Cel.     And  you,  my  faithful  Bella ! 

Bella.  Yes,  your  most  a£Pectionate  Bella,  whoa 
you  have  loved  and  cherished  with  the  utmoik 
kindness  ever  since  you  were  the  height  of  my  db- 
taff.  (She  kisses  her  hand,) 

Cel.  You,  Bella,  who  have,  as  you  say,  d»* 
rished  and  loved  me  ever  since  my  sainted  motbcA 
death ! 

Bella.  Ah,  Lady  Celestina,  we  have  had  awM 
times  since  Lady  Clarissa  died.  Oh,  she  used  ti 
counsel  Lord  Otho  for  his  good ;  and  we  had  peace 
at  Wolfsgang  in  those  days ;  and  he  used  to  go  to 
court,  and  to  be  so  well  received  at  Holyrood. 

Enter  Jonathan. 

Jon.  There  is  a  man  who  calls  himself  Hugo  of 
Harperfield,  who  says  he  is  sent  by  the  Eing  to  fill 
out  Lady  Celestina — that  he  has  been  to  Rosebuk, 
Eden-side,  the  Hermitage,  aye,  and  to  Paradim 
too,  to  look  for  her  ladyship. 

Kan.  Will  your  ladyship  receive  him,  or  ihall 
I  fend  him  away  ? 

Cel.  O,  from  the  king  !  it  is  a  oonunand ;  aal 
it  dbowB  his  Majesty^s  refinement  of  manners  to  biv* 
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Q  one  of  our  trusty  attendants  to  bear  his  in* 

tions  to  me.     At  all  events,  I  should  have  re- 

1  Hugo  on  his  own  account. 

»w.     Then  he  may  come  up  ? 

I.     Certainly,  if  you  please,  venerable   Sion- 

n.  Show  him  up  !  (to  Jonathan^  who  goes  off,) 
I.  O,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  Hugo !  He 
nform  us  how  things  have  terminated  at  Wolfe- 

lla.  And  so  shall  I,  my  lady ;  for  Hugo,  our 
irer,  used  always  to  be  so  kindly  a  fellow-ser- 
Besides,  he  used  to  cuttle  my  shears  and  ray 
le  whenever  they  needed  it,  and  he  used  to  do 
veil. 

Re-enter  Jonathan,  introducing  Hugo. 

».  Hugo  of  Harperfield,  military  armourer 
rly  to  Lord  Otho  of  Wolfsgang,  but  now  to 
ing !  [Eant. 

tgo.  O,  my  lady,  my  lady,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
If  I  had  not  found  you,  they  were  going  to 
sent  the  crier  all  over  the  town  to  have  cried 
-bell,  brazen  trumpet  toDgue,  and  all. 
lla.  What,  Hugo !  that  my  lady  had  been 
I  or  strayed — lost  or  mislaid  ? — that  would  hav« 
!;oo  bad. 

I.     O,  Bella,  that  is  too  severe;     I  am  very 

H2 
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happy  to  see  yon,  Hugo.  (Hugo  kis9e9  the  iani 
§he  stretches  out  to  him,) 

Hvgo.  O,  I  am  so  glad  to  kiss  this  hand  agun  t 
I  thought  I  never  should  set  eyes  on  your  hidyshf 
more.  Besides,  my  lady,  I  don'^t  fear  man ;  bat- 
but — indeed,  my  lady,  I  saw  Mysie^s  ghost  in  dn 
'  Abbey-yard  near  the  knowes ;  and  they  say  she  wv 
killed  by  one  of  the  Ra^san'^s  Condottieri.  (We€f$ 
aloud,)  Oh !  oh !  my  lady,  I  did  love  Myoe; 
she  was  so  good  a  market-woman  ;  she  had  alwaji 
something  good  to  give,  or  when  she  had  not  that, 
she  had  always  something  good  to  say,  to  every 
body. 

C^l,  That  is  very  true,  Hugo.  I  am  very  sony 
too  for  Mysie.  (Wipes  her  eyes  with  a  large  wkiii 
handkerchief,)  I  saw  her  ghost  also,  Hugo,  or  I 
would  not  have  believed  you. 

Bella,     O,  all  the  town  saw  it. 

Adel,  What !  Was  that  the  ghost  of  one  of 
your  servants,  my  lady  ? 

Cel,     Yes — Mysie  Maxwell  of  Maxwellheugh. 

Adel.     Who  used  so  often  to  come  to  market?— 

Cel,  Yes,  madam.  But,  Hugo,  tell  me  aboat 
my  dear  father ; — is  he  safe  ? 

Hugo,  Yes,  he  is,  my  lady.  After  having  rail* 
ed  his  hand  against  the  King,  he  had  nothing  dse 
for  it  but  to  fly  across  the  Border ;  and  he  sent  aU 
his  treasure  to  Hexham. 

Cel,     To  Dalston-hall  and  Corbridge  ? 

Hugo.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  and  he  is  gone  there  bi*- 
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But  not  a  word  must  be  said  about  it,  or  King 
es  will  demand  him  of  Richard  III< 
el  O,  I  shall  fly  to  him  I 
fttgo.  Why,  my  lady,  the  King  sent  me  to  con- 
you  to  HIM  in  your  own  castle,  where  every 
f  is  to  be  restored  to  you  in  your  own  right. 
ays  all  the  nobles  in  the, surrounding  country 

told  him  how  praiseworthy  your  conduct  hats 
jrs  been  ;  and  he  is  resolved  to  give  all  the  es- 
of*  Baron  Otho  to  yoiur  ladyship. 
frt     Then  all  my  hopes  are  blighted  in  this 
J! 
f/.    In  what  way,  Bertram  ?  You  should  rather  . 

fortune  is  going  to  smile  more  and  more  upon 

ri.  And  would  your  ladyship  not  look  down 
Kelso  merchant'^s  son  if  you  were  Baroness 
tina  of  Wblfsgang  in  your  own  rigm  ?  In  short 
ill  I  spieak  out  ? — ^would  you  indeed  marry  the 
F  a  merchant  ? 

I  Why  not,  Bertram  ?  Is  there  any  charac- 
ore  respectable  than  that  of  an  upright  mer- 
?  and  if  I  was  Baroness  of  Wolfsgang,  would 
require .  a  man  of  spirit  to  assist  me  to  hold 
wn  in  these  warlike  and  troublesome  times — ^ 
ularly  so  near  the  Middle  Marches  ?  Bertram, 
re  a  brave  borderer ;  there  is  my  hand  if  you 
5  to  accept  it. 

H.    Accept  it.  Lady  Celestina.?  0  extacyt 
els  down  and  tcissea  her  hand.) 


CeL    And  have  I  your  approbation,  Eonrade  ? 

Kon.  The  honour  is  ours.  Take  lum,  sj 
lady,  for  better  for  worse.  (Joins  their  hand$.) 
He  has  been  a  good  son,  and,  I  have  no  doubt^  will 
prove  an  excellent  husband. 

Hugo.  But,  my  lady,  the  King  expects  yon  i( 
Wolfsgang,  and  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  fin£ig 
you.  Kings  are  not  used  to  wait  long  on  thdr  sub- 
jects (even  gallant  as  the  Stuarts  always  have  bes) 
to  wait  long  for  the  ladies. 

CeL  O,  I  must  go.  I  hope  you  will  all  go  wA 
me  to  Wolfsgang--^I  require  support  in  this  tiyi^f 
interview. 

Kon.  We  shall  all  be  honoured  in  ^t^endaf 
your  ladyship. — ^A  servant,  ho ! 

J^nter  Jonathan. 

Order  my  \^ife^s  palfrey  for  Lady  Celestina,  aadiJI 
my  best  horses  to  the  door  immediately !     When  1| 
my  Carse  of  Gowrie  bonnet  ? 
Jan.    Here  it  is^  sir-— and  your  scarlet  eloak. 
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SCENE  !!• 

;  Gbeat  Baronial  Hall  of  Wolpsgakg. 

Lord  Glammis  and  Hugo. 

sga,  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  g0Qdi[ie8» 
Form  His  Majesty  that  Lady  Celestina  is  oaqt 
leay  P  I  found  her  by  the  merest  chance  in 
»  at  the  house  of  the  merchant  Konrade,  a  man 
Lch  note  in  Kelso.  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  the 
-Lane  that  she  was  seen  there,  and  that  she  had 
vreatly  frightened  near  the  Back  Bullers. 

Enter  King  James. 

(Both  bow  most  profoundly^) 
0m.     Please  your  Majesty  }  Hugo  infomui  m^ 
he  has  found  the  Lady  Celestina,  and  ttiaJL 
adyship  is  on  her  way  here. — But,  Hug<)j^  you 
A^  had  been  greatly  frighte^ed^ 
/ng.    How,  Hugo  ? 

ugo.  She  has  seen  the  ghost  of  one  of  h(^ 
r^s  female  servants^  ^^>  ^^Y  ^^7?  ^^  cruelt 
i:M*dered  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  pilr^ 
g  her  of  the  mpn^y  she  was  supposed  to  hi^y% 
t  her,  as  she  was  market-woman,  that  is,  pi}^ 
r  tp  the  family,  of  th^,  ^aroi^  Qf  W<)l6g^g- 
leep  groan  is  heard.) 
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Enter  Lady  Celestina,  Kovrade,  Adelaim, 

Bebtbam,  and  Bella. 

King.     Oh  !  what  was  that  ?    (Another  groan.) 
Mysie'^s  Ghost  (without).  Is — Hngo^— of— Har- 
per— afield — ^here  ? 

Hugo.  Merdftil  Providence  1  Hhat  was  Mjm 
Maxwell's  voice. — (They  are  all  alarmed).  Ob, 
the  King  is  alarmed  too  !  The  Baron  could  sol 
frighten  his  Majesty,  but  Mysie's  ghost  can. 

Enter  Mysie'*s  Ghost. 

Ghost.  Oh,  there  is  King  James  !  Dread  Ebg, 
hear — ^hear — ^yes,  hear — ^three  times, — ^what  I  say. 
You  must  obey. 

King.  Yes  ! — ^yes  ! — Keep  a  little  distaiiee« 
White  Lady,  and  I  will  hear — ^willingly — and  dp 
—willingly — what  you  wish. 

Ghost.  (Groaning  heavily,)  Dread  Soverriga  f 
—No,  no^No  Sovereign  on  earth  wiU  I  addm 
in  that  manner. — King  James,  one  of  your  pillaff- 
ing  soldiers  met  me  at  Skinlaws* — ^took  my  mtili 
from  me — and,  because  I  did  not  give  him  my  punt 
at  one  word,  he  ran  his  sword  through  my  bodjr. 
I  cry,  Hear — ^hear — ^hear !  this  is  a  lawless  and  » 
crying  shame. 

King.     It  is  so.     But  who  was  the  man  f 

P  Where  the  wolf-skins  were  dried. 


■host.  Ask  the  Yetholm  man ;  the  culprit  stsnds 
on  his  roll.  *  His  name  is  Duncan  of  Duncan* 
rh.  He  also  murdered  William  of  Woodhill,  and 
>ed  him  of  five  hundred  ducats. 
ing.  And  where  will  this  Duncan  of  Duncaib- 
fh  be  found  ? 

host  In  a  cavern  under  Roxburgh  Castle.  H0 
also  be  known  by  iiaving  in  his  possession  my 
e  with  my  name  worked  on  it,  and  William  of 
)dhiirs  the  same.  Send  Hugo  of  Harperfield  with 
jcort  to  apprehend  him.  Ask  Yule  of  Yetholm> 
ave  man ;  he  will  immediately  give  him  up« 
purses  will  be  evidence,  and  he  will  confess  his 
e. 

ing.     And  what  then  ? 

host.  What  then  ?  (A  deep  groan.)  Blood 
for  blood  !  He  that  sheddeth  man'^s  blood,  by 
shall  his  blood  be  shed.  But  I  have  still  more 
y  to  thee.  King  James — I  know  thou  intendest 
store  my  innocent  and  excellent  young  lady — 
ing.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  have  brought  her  heri^ 
hat  purpose. 

host.  That  is  good,  King  James;  then  give 
io  the  lad  she  loves. 

ing.  It  shall  be  done-r-I  pass  my  royal  word. 
host.  Swear  to  me  by  the  cross  upon  your 
d, 

ing.     I  swear  by  my  sword  I 
hosU     Join  their  hands — 
ing.    X  4q  sq,  (jQins  their  hounds.} 
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Ghost  And  give  back  their  Scottish  land  ml 
title  to  them,  though  the  Baron  himself  deserves  to 
be  attainted. 

King.  The  land  shall  be  ^ven  back,  and  At 
Baron  is  already,  attainted  as  he  deserves. 

Ghost  But  you  will  not  demand  him  hank  of 
Richard  III.? 

King.  He  shall  not  be  demanded  back,  and  hi 
shall  go  unmolested  as  long  as  he  remains  ont  of 
Scotland. 

Ghost  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  he  returns,  off  widi 
his  head !  for  he  will  deserve  it. — Lady  Celestina ! 

Cel.  (terrified.)  I  '*m  all  attention. 

Ghost.     Let  my  lord,  or  your  lord,  know  all  thh. 

Cel.     I  shall  do  so. 

Ghost.     Swear  by  your  breviary. 

Cel.     I  have  none  by  me. 

Ghost.     By  your  rosary — 

Cel.  (Taking  vp  her  string  of  beads.)  I  swear! 

Ghost.  Thanks,  sovereign  of  Scotland !  To  proro 
my  gratitude,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  is  in  the 
womb  of  fate.  King  James,  it  is  no  secret  to  m 
(a  pause) — You  hate  your  nobles. 

King.     Ah,  how  well  she  knows  ! 

Ghost.  And  fear  them  !  and  on  that  account  yott 
keep  them  at  an  unusual  distance. 

King.     Ah  !  this  is  also  true. 

Ghost.  You  bestow  every  mark  of  friendship 
and  confidence  on  a  few  low-lived  persons,  your 
companions  and  &vourites,  none  of  whom  are  entit- 
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0  your  favor  and  regard  except  Lord  Glammis, 
11I7  nobleman  on  whom  you  bestow  your  con-i 
ce. 

Ifig.  Ah)  it  is  but  too  true ! 
lost.  Your  favorites  are  of  professions  so  igt 
\y  and  of  characters  so  dishonorable,  as  ought  to 
ST  them  unworthy  of  your  patronage.  You 
tunately  shut  yourself  up  with  them,  and  sd- 
ippear  in  public.  The  fine  arts  of  architecture^ 
^•and  astronomy,  which  will  be  esteemed  in  » 
enlightened  age  as  they  deserve,  are  little  prized 
i  present  time. 

ng.     Ah,  how  well  she  knows  ! 

ost.     Even  the  sanguinary  measures  of  your 

father  provoked  the  nobles  less  than  your  ne- 

of  them  now  does.     Your  wise  mother,  Mar* 

of  Denmark,  was  the  means,  along  with  the 

p  of  Aberdeen,  of  giving  you  too  good  an  edu^- 

.  for  the  times  you  live  in. 

tg,     Alas,  alas  !  that  a  good  education  should 

!  destruction  of  a  king ! 

)st.     Individuals  alone  su?ered  by  the  san- 

y  measures  of  your  father ;  but  by  your  re- 

liabits  every  man  thinks  himself  injured,  b^ 

all  are  contemned  and  kept  at  a  distance. 

nations,  you  know,  are  carried  on  amongst 

)bles — intrigues  with  England,  and  prepara- 

or  civil  war,  are  the  effects  of  their  resent- 

•g.  .  All — all  most  true ! 
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GhMt  Yon  know  wdl,  Sovereign  of  Scodaul, 
dmt  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  and  John  Eari  4 
Mar,  your  two  brothers,  ai*e  incensed  against  yon 

King.  ^Tis  most  true;  bnt  I  should  like  to 
know  the  reason  of  this. 

Ghost.  Because  you  treat  them  with  {he  nai0 
coldness  as  you  do  the  other  princes  and  nobkmeB. 
Now,  hear  what  will  be  the  result !  1  now  wui 
you,  they  will  intrigue  and  cabal  against  yoBi 
Their  designs  are  not  yet  ready  for  execution.  Yfl« 
WiH  seize  your  two  brothers 

King.  Ah,  she  knows  even  what  is  conceived 
within  my  own  breast !  t  must  attend  to  her. 

Ghost  You  will  seize  your  two  brothers  befM 
their  measures-are  ripe  for  execution,  and  comniit 
the  Duke  of  Albany  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  Tfce 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  will  remonstrate  with  too  mndi 
boldness  against  your  conduct,  will  suffer  death. 

King.  Ah,  how  knowest  thou  what  my  intoi* 
tions  are  ?     (Walks  about  much  agitated.) 

Ghost.     The  Book  of  Fate  is  open  to  me— tib 

Warning  ere  it  is  too  late. My  advice  to  yoaii 

to  let  Albany  escape.  He  will  go  to  France— yoU 
will  not  be  troubled  more  with  him — ^but  a  son  of 
his  will  be  Regent  during  James  the  Foordi^f 
minority. 

King.     It  shall  be  so— he  shall  escape. 

Ghost,  But  your  attachment  to  fevorites  wffl 
render  you  every  day  more  and  more  odious  and  db* 
tasteful  to  the  nobles ;  and  they  will  take  fhe  ftU 


Mft  y«u  and  jPMtf*  ftfvorilw.  Tiuir  rmn^mmai^i 
Iter,  wSt  b*  liotttr  agaiiK^t  the  fiiiroritt»<  ibam 
lit  you,  and  btkig  unable  any  l^mger  to  find«i* 
leir  insolence,  they  will  inflict  summary  rfn- 
Be  upon  them  at  Lauder  Bridge  and'  Blauizlie. 
Ing.  Dreadful !  dreadM  r  Bat  I  fear  it  will 
o  true. 

koff^»  Aye,  that  it  will,  Sovereign  of  Scotland ; 
his  resolution  they  will  put  in  force  in  a  eamp 
Lauder,  with  military  dispatch  and  rigour^ 
g*]^eviously  concerted  their  plans.  The  Earla 
igus,  Lennox,  and  Huntly,  followed  by  all  thft 
0  (rf  diief  9ote  inite  sormy-F-nnark  my  woids^ 
«igB  of  Scofland^i^mark — note — and  listen  ali*^ 
el]rr-«4h^ll  find  a  man  to  B^U  the  Cat, 
ng,  I  marie  thy  words,  diead  sprite  f  PkmwA 
thy  narrative. 

ost.  At  Lauder  they  will  forcibly  enter  your 
Dent,  and  seize  all  your  favcnrites  except  Ranw 
rho  will  take  inciter  in  your  arms,  and  whom 
irill'  not  be  able  to  tear  from  you ;  smd  vni\y>^ 
ly  trial  they  will  hai^  them  over  the  bri^e 
uder — amongst  these,  Cochran  an  ardiitect,. 
»  a  scientific  musician,  and  Torfifan  a  fSand^^-^ 
',  will  be  the  least  obnoxious. 
g,    Alas  I  alas  I  I  already  know  these  per- 

«f .  You  will  be  the  first  king  wha  will  raide 
ling  guard  about  your  person ;  and  that  will 
unwise ;  Ramsay  whom  you  will  create  Eart 
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of  Bothwell,  will  get  the  oommand  of  it.  But  I  m 
not  pennitted  to  tell  you  more.  Beware— beware  of 
&vorites,  for  that  is  ^^  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets 
"you." 

King.     Thanks,  worthy  counsellor  ! 

Ghost.  If  thou  goest  wrong,  thoult  see  me  ia% 
again. — One  thing  more  I  have  to  say:  Ki^^ 
Bertram  of  Maxton-MoUe  and  Kelso,  beware  of  &• 
Yoritism  1  [  Vanities  into  thegrwwL 

King.     Oh,  this  is  a  wonderful  warning ! 

Glam.  And  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  profit  kj 
H. 

King.  I  will ;  and  to  convince  you  of  it,  GlaB- 
mb,  give  me  my  sword  of  state.  (Gkmm 
does  so.}  Bertram,  approach  and  kneel !  (BeHrom 
does  so..)  The  keeper  of  my  armory  was  no  when 
to  be  found  when  I  wished  to  knight  him  in  East 
Lothian,  and  his  wife  was  six  months  without  being 
my  lady. 

Glam.  I  dare  say  many  a  curtain  lecture  he  got 
for  that. 

King.  Rise  up.  Sir  Bextram  of  Mazton-Molfe 
and  Kelso,  a  true  and  valiant  knight ! 

(Bertram  rises,  and  kisses  the  king's  hand.) 
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Celkstina  (Sing$.J 

The  Yellow  Haired  Laddie,* 

n  April  when  piimroses  paint  the  sweet  plain, 

jad  summer  approaching  rejoiceth  the  swain, 

lie  jellow  haired  laddie  would  often  times  go 

*o  woods  and' wild  glens,  where  the  hawthorn  trees  growi. 

?here  under  the  shade  of  an  old  sacred  thorn, 
nth-  freedom  he  sang  his  love  eyening  and  mom  ;, 
[e  sang  with  so  sweet  and  enchanting  a  sounds 
^hat  sylvans  and  Juries  unseen  danced  around. 

?he  shepherd  thus  sang :  Though  young  Mary  be  fidr; 
[er  beauty  is  dashed  by  a  scornfu*  proud  air ; 
Kut  Susy  was  handsome,  and  sweetly  could  sing, 
Ijer  breath  like  the  breezes,  perfumed  by  the  spring. 

?hat  Maudie,  in  a*  the  gay  bloom  of  her  youth, 
like  the  moon  was  inconstant,  and  never  spoke  truth  ^ 
(ut  Susy  was  faithfu%  good  humoured,  and  free. 
Old  &ir  as  the  goddess  who  sprung  ftom  the  sea» 

?hat  mama's  fine  daughter,  with  all  her  great  dow*lr, 
¥a3  aukwardly  airy,  and  frequently  sour ;— . 
[?hen  sighing,  he  wished  that,  ^ould  parents  agree,. 
The  witty  sweet  Susy  his  sweet-heart  might  be."* 

(The  Curtain  drops.) 

^his  sons  is  by  Ramsay.   The  original  was  made  on  Kingr 
s  the  Third.     The  music  is  supposed  to  have  been  conu- 
by  Rogers,  his  favorite. 
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jV^(^.--In  tlie  fionilj  of  every  chief  or  head  of  a  dan,  lli  flA^ 
ttrel  was  a  very  considerable  personage.  His  office  during  i^ 
lemn  feasts  was  to  sing  or  rehearse  the  qilendid  actions  of  tbe 
heroes  of  the  family,  accompanied  with  the  harp.  He  weot 
about  the  country  from  house  to  house,  both  uponaoUma  lad 
gay  occasions,  reciting  heroic  ballads  and  othor  pqiukr  li^ 
gends. 

These  wandering  harpers  axe  mentioned  by  Majors  '*Hd' 
ihara  Htbemenses  et  sihestres  ScoH^  fit i  in  iUa  arteprmeiptd  maL* 
To  these  sylvan  minstrels,  I  imagine,  we  are  indebted  fiir  aaaj 
of  our  fine  old  songs,  such  as.  The  YeHom  JMr*d 
Tweedside  ;  The  Bttsh  ahoan  Tm^uair  f  Mimry  StoU^  tkt , 
pf  Yarrow  $  Johnny  Hay*a  honny  lauie^  &c.  Theae  9aB§t  tie 
more  varied  in  their  melody,  and  more  regular  in  thdr  coni- 
position,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  modem  timeii  thooghitUI 
retaining  their  "  wood-notes  wild.** 

One  of  the  last  of  theae  strolling  harpen  was  iHity  D§M, 
who,  about  70  years  ago,  was  well  known  and  caxeawd  fay  the 
Highland  gentry  whose  habitations  he  frequented.  His  cUtf 
residence  was  about  Blair  in  Athole  and  DunkeUL  He  wv 
esteemed  a  good  composer,  and  a  fine  per&rmer  en  the  hii|K 
to  which  he  sang  in  a  pathetic  manner.  Many  of  his  songs 
are  preserved  in  that  district  of  country.  The  author  penoa- 
ally  remembers  a  very  interesting  blind  harper  of  the  Dane 
of  O^Kane,  whom  he  often  heard,  about  40  years  ago,  ia  the 
Lothians ;  and  also  a  female  wandering  harper  fhim  Wak% 
whom  he  heard  at  Great  Barlow,  ^  Buckinghamshire^  iboot 
20  yeai*8  ago. — To  frame  an  idea  of  the  heaven-bom  glories  of 
the  ancient  minstrels,  see  Beattie^s  fine  poem,  the  Aiintinii^     ' 

^  Song  was  his  favorite  and  his  first  pursuit,  | 

**•  The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand,  . 

^  And  languished  on  his  breast  the  phiintive  lute ; 
^  His  in&nt  muse,  tho*  artless,  was  not  mute.** 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'he  Author  ought  to  apologize  for  having 
oduced  modern  songs  into  this  little  work, 
likewise  for  having  inserted  Mrs  Pair's 
itif ul  ballad  ;  but  as  these  melodies  add 
h  to  the  interest  of  the  piece,  he  hopes 
e  forgiven. 

he  period  chosen  for  the  plot  of  the  dra- 
LS  supposed  to  be  a  few  years  after  the 
.  Battle  of  Flodden-field. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


AvBOT  Altokbvem  or  BBTBCKaB,  Mr  Gbkia. 

{Mr  PAEKIt, 
mMooer. 
Reubek  Rxdheab,  his  SenetehaUy    .      .    Mr  Alisov. 
Tou  Kauvzy f.  a  IVeaver,        •        •        •    Mr  Watt. 

-^     .       (  Mastbb  T. 

Tommy  Uodd,  a  B^,  cousin  to  Martha^   <  p^m»yy 

FiBX-FLTy  a  Patry,        .        .        .        •      MimBauol. 
Old  Baliol,  a  blind  Mimtretj       .        •     Mr  Baliol. 

Laot  Nehthobh,        •       •        •        •       Mra  Pabem. 

Martha  of  Maxtov,         .  •         •     Mrs  Hbxbt. 

Bbidoet  Baliol^  datighter  to  the  Minstrel^  MiM  Yow«* 
Sally  Somerset,  feuar  qfSt  Bostoells^       Miss  J.  Buioi> 
Ghost  of  the  Nun  of  Nekthork,     .    Mrs  Wiuoil 
Uulcibxlle,  a  Fairly  •        Miss  PaIUJU 
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THE  NUN  O'  NENTHORN. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
A  Peel-House*  in  St  Boswell's. 

I 

EUBEN  Redhead,  and  Martha  of  Maxton^ 

fartha.  So,  Reuben  Redhead,  you  say  you  are 
ended  from  the  family  o!  Andrew  Forman  of 
rton,  in  Berwickshire  ? 

leuben.  Yes,  Martha,  that  I  affirm  and  uphold. 
ffe^s  no**  an  aulder  family  in  a'  the  country  than 
B,  though,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  over  rich  now. 
,  Martha,  pedigree  goes  before  every  thing. 
fartha.  Pedigree  !  A  fig  for  your  pedigree  ! 
d  ducats,  angels,  and  pounds  Scots  for  my  had- 
That  is  what  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
80  Laird  Lookout,  your  maister,  will  tell  you. 

*  Now  called  the  Close» 
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Reuben,  Ay,  if  ye  say  it,  Laird  Lookout,  my 
master,  will  swear  it ;  for  he  has  mair  than  a  snedt- 
ing  kindness  for  you,  Martha — I  diould  say  boHn§ 
Martha  of  Maxton. 

Martha.  Have  done  with  your  clanjamfifff 
Reuben,  and  tdll  me  something  of  thk  Andrew  For* 
man  you  speak  aboot. 

Reuben.  Aye,  Andrew  Forman,  my  anoeslop— 
for  I  am  descended  from  the  Abbot  of  Dryburgk- 
was  married  and  had  a  faimily  biefore  he  went  mto 
the  Church,  and  he  rose  to  be  Abbot,  as  I  tell  you 
— ^that'^s  not  uncommon,  is  it  ? 

Martha.    Weel,  say  awa^,  man ! 

Reuben.  Andrew  Forman,  the  Abbot  of  D17- 
burgh,  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business ;  herode  Ui 
own  mule,  bred  by  Hill  of  Hattonhill,  tluroagfa  Eng- 
land, where  our  auld  papers  tell  he  was  well  ft- 
ceived  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  King  of  Scol- 
land'^s  sake 

Martha.     What  King  o^  Scotland,  Reuben  P 

Reuben.  James  IV.  to  be  sure ! — And  hh- 
(pause)  Andrew  Forman  then  passed  forward  to 
Rome  on  business,  where  he  was  received  noUy  kf 
the  Pope,  and  treated  hospitably  as  a  stranger. 

Martha.  Aye,  strangers  aye  get  the  best  tf 
every  thing. 

Reuben.  Yes,  lass,  and  so  they  ought. — At  thii 
time  Louis  Ebg  of  France  and  Pope  Julius  II- 
fell  into  discord ;  and  the  Pope  collected  an  arvT 
of  100,000  men  to  march  against  Louis  de  Bour- 
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i,  a>  he  called  him,  and  to  giv6  him  hattTe  if  he 
tdd  not  do  as  he  wished. 

Iftairtha.    Aye,  lad,  Julias  wad  be  too  strong  for 
i.  . 

Reuben.     So  he  was,  when  he  had  my  girandr 
lier.  at  his  back. — And  do^pause)  the  King 
France,  seeing  the  Pope  rigorous  against  him, 
IjmL  four-score  tiiousand  men,  and  took  the.  fidd 
nfiilly  against  him  with  a  triumphant  army.  ■ 
Murtha.     That  must  have  been  grand. 
Reuben.    Ay,  so  it  was,  lass — The  armies  met 
Ilia,  a  Scotch  mile  o^  each  other,  at  the  sound  a* 
.  trumpet.      This  noUe  .  Abbot  of  Dryburgh^ 
Bg  with  the  Pope  at  the  time,  nequested  his  Holi^ 
8^8  leave  to  go  and  speak  w¥  the  King  o^  Frftaoe^ 
try  and  souther  matters  wV  hun;  and  as  he  wal 
jcemed  for  the  evil  of  both  parties,  he  was  per-^ 
t^  to  do  so  by  Julius,  who  was  right  glad  of  his* 

ST. 

ifurtha.    Was  that  him  that  gi*ed  the  Sword 
I  the  Sceptre  now  in  the  Castle  of  £dinbttr|^  to- 
King  o^  Scotland  ? 

Weuben.  Yes,  it  was,  Woman  I  but  ya  inttonipl; 
-jiaud  yeV  peace  a  wee— The  Abbot  df  Dry- 
gh  went  immediately  to  where  the  Frendi  Kin|| 
» in  camp,  at  the  head  o^  his  army.  Louis  re^ 
red  the  Holy  Abbot  with  reverence,  and  treated 
1  very  kindly,  as  he  said,  for  the  king  o^  Scot- 
d's  sake,  and  was  very  blithe  at  hk  cwupg 
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Martha,  So  he  might ;  for  the  100,000  mm 
against  80,000  was  a  great  odds. 

Reuben.  The  King^  o^  France,  trusting  that  the 
Abhot  of  Dryburgh  would  not  permit  Julius  to  give 
him  battle,  was  on  that  account  willing  to  accede  to 
many  of  the  Abbot's  requests* 

Ma/rtha.  So  this  Abbot  must  not  only  hare  beei 
an  able  negotiator,  but  a  peace-maker,  as  all  chmdi 
men  ought  to  be,  Reuben  ? 

Reuben.  Yes,  as  you  say,  so  they  ought — So  my 
grandfather  returned  to  bis  Hcdiness  witii  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  King  o^  France,  which  he 
got  the  Pope  to  accept.  The  parties  soon  after  met, 
and  embraced  each  other  like  good  friends,  and  agree! 
to  all  matters  debateahle  between  them — all  by  the 
krgess  and  counsel  of  this  Abbot  of  Drybuigh. 

Martha.  Then  I  suppose  he  was  very  richly  re- 
warded by  both  parties,  as  he  had  prevented  much 
bloodshed  and  broken  heads. 

Reuben.  Yes  he  was,  Martha,  and  obtained 
great  favors  from  the  great  men  of  both  parties— W 
well  he  might,  for,  as  you  say,  he  had  saved  many 
valuable  lives  that  day.  The  Pope  alighted  from  off 
his  mule,  and  gave  her  to  Abbot  Forman,  with  greet 
gifts  of  gold,  and  carried^  him  to  Rome  with  hun. 

Martha.  I  have  heard,  Reuben,  he  also  made 
him  Legate  to  Scotland — a  grand  office  truly ! 

Reuben.  Yes  he  did ; — and  when  the  Abbot  ie> 
turned  with  the  Pope  to  Rome,  he  gave  His  Holi- 
ness a  great  banquet  in  the  Dioclesian  Palace,  and 
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irited  all  the  Cardinals  diereto.  Wh^ntiie  dimier 
us  seirvcd,  and  His  Hdinisss  and  Conclave  of  Car- 
qak  had  duty  placed  and  seated  themsdves  a<kx>r- 
ag  to  their  rank  and  estate,  it  was  the  custom  for 
e  &ther  of  the  .feast,  as  it  now  is,  to  say  grace. 
Martha.  .  Yes;  That  was  very  proi>er. 
Reuben,  So  they  requested  my  grand&tber  to  do 
;  but  he,  being  no  great  sdiidso^,  and  not  havii^ 
good  a  conunand.of  Latin  as  they  bad,  began,  in 
\  Scotish  fashion  of  those  days,  to  rq>eat  ^^  Bene-- 
iicUe^  believing  they  would  aU  answer  <<  dqmi^ 
itM  ;^  but  they  answered  ^^  do/ne'''  after  the  Ita^ 
1  fiishion.  . 

Martha.    Aye,  that  would  put  the  noble  Abbot 
it  hifl  intendment. 

Reibhen*  It  did ;  and  he  wist  not  what  to  say 
:t,  but  gave  the  supposed  blessitfg  this  wa)r  in> 
A  Scots : — ^^  To  the  devil  I  give  all -f alee  tarlee^ 
i  send  them  to  Old  Harry  with  all  my  hearf^-^ 
which  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinsds,  not  under-^ 
iding  what  he  said,  gave  their  Amen  with  all 
^  heart. 

Martha.  Ha !  ha  f  ha !  Thaf  s  a  good  joke,. 
d>en-»ihat  is  one  of  your  best  stories,  Reuben— 
.  were  always  a  &mous  fellow  for  telling  stories. 
leuhen.  But  stop,  pretty  Martha,  I  have  still 
■e  to  tell  you,  ymi  wfcked  gypsey*  Why  can^t 
look  sweet  on  the  man,  as  well  as  the  mastery 

sy  ?    ■ 

tartha.    No,  no,  yoti  false  fdlower  of 
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Lookout !  I  never  will  take  the  man,  trhen  I  cut 
get  the  master — unless  I  like  tfae  man  better,  whkh 
I  do  not  in  this  case.     But  go  on  with  your  story. 

Reuben.  WeH — (pause)  So— when  the  Pope 
and  the  cardinals  got  in  their  cups — ^*'  full  of  the 
"  juice  of  the  Tuscan  grape  *" — ^the  abbot  informed 
them  what  he  had  said,  telling  the  Pope  he  was  not 
a  good  clerk,  and  that  their  Eminences  had  put  bni 
past  his  intendment^  and  that  therefore  he  had  gins 
them  all  to  the  deril  in  broad  Scots^ 

Martha,  Ha  t  ha !  ha  !  This  would  set  tiie  Fopt 
a-laughing  heartily  at  the  cardinals^  ezpence,  as  your 
grandfather  told  the  Pope  it  was  all  at  them. 

Reuben.  So  it  did ; — and  at  that  time  it  waft 
said  of  the  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  >— ^ 

"  A  gayer  priest,  or  yet  a  sprightlier  groom 

^  Ne'er  spiur'd  his  palfrey  in  the  streets  of  Rome.' 

Martha.  Yes,  Reuben,  in  those  days  conning 
and  impudence  were  much  more  to  the  purpoee  m 
state  affairs  than  learning  and  eloquence ;  finr  it  a 
erident  that  your  grandfather  was  both  mdeinl 
illiterate.     Thank  heaven  !  we  live  in  better  timtf. 

Reuben.  Thank  providence,  we  do  t  But  none 
of  his  countrymen  was  more  successful  in  negotiat- 
ing state  affairs,  or  raised  themselves  to' higher  im- 
portance by  their  talents  and  address. 

Martha.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  gifted  with  a 
good  share  of  mother-wit.     That's  the  wit  for  «7 
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ley  !  Gifted  wit,  my  man  !  IXje  ken  what  gifibed 

is? 

leuben.    Good  sound  oommon  sense^  I  suppose 

mean. 

iarthd.    I  do—- but  go  on  with  your  story. 

leuben.     Weel-a-weel,  woman,  the  Abb<rt  of 

burgh  having  thus  successfiiUy  acquitted  himself 

lome,  obtsdned,  in  1510,  letters  of  preeminence 

I  Pope  Julius  the  Second  to  the  kings  of  France 
England.     The  former  appointed  him  Arch* 

op  of  Bruges  in  Berri,  with  the  very  comfort- 
endowment  of  400  tuns  of  claret  and  100,000 

b  in   goLdj   besides  other  small  commodities 

ih  n^  not  here  be  rehearsed. 

Tarthou    A  very  pretty  rental  indeed !  I  wish 
and  I  had  it  between  us,  Reuben. 

euben.    1  wish  we  had ^From  Rome,  as  I 

before,  he  went  to  Paris  on  his  embassy  to 
IS  XII.  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed 
611  by  his  new  sovereign  James  IV.  who 
so  much  satisfied  with  Abbot  Forman'^s  dili* 
e  and  abilities,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
Holiness  for  a  cardinal'*s  hat. 
arthcL  And  was  he  made  a  cardinal  ? 
mben.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  hitch  in  that 
less.  He  would  have  obtained  it  had  that 
ff  lived.  My  grandfather  would  not  leave 
ce,  but  continued  ambassador  there  till  151 S^ 
I  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  Lord  Bernard 
rt  and  Alexander  Stuart,  archbishop  of  St  An« 

3. 
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Martha.  These  were  great  men  to  be  iridt,  ai 
Die  one  was  cousin  to  the  king,  and  the  other  was 
his  son.  I  ain  told  this  Alezandei*  Stnart  was  rerj 
highly  spoken  of  by  every  one  at  court. 

Reuben.  And  away  from  court  top,  as  he  was 
a  young  man  of  extraor^hary  capacity,  justly  ede- 
brated  by  the  great  Eraamue  in  his  Adagkt^  on  ac- 
count of  his  first-rate  talents  and  abilities,  and  ami- 
able disposition* 

Martha.  But  did  not  Abbot  Forman  emhroil 
King  James  with  his  uncle  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 

Reuben.  Yes  he  did,  with  his  brother-in-lawy  not 
his  uncle,  Henry  the  Eighth'.  Lord  Bernard  Stu- 
art secured  the  Scotish  nobility  to  the  French  kii^'f 
side  by  flattery  and  gratuities  in  money,  and  ezcitfd 
the  animosity  of  the  Scots,  always  easily  exdted, 
against  the  English.  Lord  Bernard,  in  concert 
with  Abbot  Forman,  thus  engaged  the  Scots  kinf 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law. 

Martha.  Do  make  this  clear  to  me,  for  I  hiTt 
heard  the  story  different  ways. 

Reuben.  The  abbot  of  Dryburgh  first  stated  ts 
James  that,  on  examining  the  will  of  Henry  tbt 
Seventh,  it  was  found  that  the  jewels  of  Prince  Ar- 
thur had  been  lefl  to  Margaret  Queen  of  Scoli; 
and  he  admonished  his  master  James  to  claim  tbcBt 
which  James  did,  and  sent  Abbot  Forman  to  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose. 

Martha.  And  did  King  James  get  the  jeireii 
again  after  all  ? 
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leuhen.  You  shall  hear,  if  yott  will  give  me 
J  to  tell — Those  mischietmakers  were  disap- 
ited  this  time,  as  the  views  of  the  embassage 
B  perfectly  well  known  before  the  Abbot  of  Dry- 
fh  arrived  there ;  and  Henry,  either  through 
nanimity,  or  knowing  he  had  jewels  of  far  greater 
e,  received  the  abbot  in  the  most  courteous  and 
idly  manner. 

Tartha.    Aye,  that  was  a  noble  way  of  going  on 
st  as  a  King  of  England  ought  to  have  acted. 
euben.     It  certainly  was  so  ;  and  King  Henry 
1  him  assurances  of  the  fiill  restitution  of  the 
;n  of  Scotland'^s  jewels  to  her  agent,  as  soon  as 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
artha^     And  were  they  restored  ? 
mhen.    O,  certainly ; — and  on  Abbot  Forman'^s 
n  to  Scotland,  he  had  the  abbey  of  Coldingham 
wed  upon  him,  which  he  held  along  with  that  of 
jurgh,  being  a  mitred  abbey. 
artha.     And  did  Abbot  Forman  then  remaiii 
ly  In  Scotland,  and  end  his  days  piously,  as  he 
t  to  have  thought  of  better  things  ? 
mben.     No,  my  grandfether  was  ambitious ; 
ent  as  ambassador  again  to  France,  and  con« 
1  stedfast  in  influencing  the  mind  of  King 
8  against  what  he  called  the  ambitious  views 
mry  the  Eighth,  whom  he  represented  as  wait^ 
nly  for  an  oppottunity  to  subdue  the  whole 
of  Scotland^ 

K 
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Marthn.     Ah,  that  wad  ha'^e  been  a  hard  task, 

truly  ! 

Reuben.  Some  folks  think  it  would  not  hir« 
been  so  difficult  either ;  and  so  Abbot  F<Hriiiai 
thought,  as  he  said  he  would  find  no  difBcoltf  k 
doing  it,  if^  by  his  success  m  FjRaiioe,  his  pow 
jiiid  wealth,  already  so  formidable,  should  be  b- 
creased  ;  and  he  piqued  James  on  his  honour  beiag 
foi-merly  pledged  to  the  King  of  France  on  the  sob- 
ji^ct  of  assistance,  if  he  should  be  attacked  by  King 
Henry. 

Martha.  What  a  cunning  fellow  this  Abbot  of 
Dryburgh  was ! 

Reuben.  He  was,  indeed  . — But  I  have  still 
to  tell  j'^ou — The  Queen  of  France  on  this 
wrote  a  letter  in  a  very  gallant  strain,  with  her  own 
hand,  to  King  James,  calling  him  her  love,  tai 
telling  him,  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  that 
8he  had  been  severely  rebuked  for  his  sake  in  pub- 
Jic  at  the  Court  of  France, 

Martha.  Ah,  that  was  a  trying  thing  to  a  fe- 
male of  a  refined  mind. 

Reuben.  It  certainly  was — The  Kii^g  reboM 
her  severely  for  standing  up  for  Jameses  honour, 
and  entreating  him  to  assist  the  French  king  litk 
his  marine,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  £avour  oftke 
French  by  entering  England  by  land  near  Cold- 
stream, which  would  have  obliged  the  King  cf 
England  to  recal  his  troops,  who  were  ovemiiuuBf 
France,  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  when  it  w« 
invaded. 
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{artha.  Tins  wafi  the  most  political  love-letter 
'er  heard  of.  But  what  effect  had  it  P 
levben.  This  very  amoroua  letter  from  the 
len  of  France  was  accompanied  by  a  ring  from 
own  finger,  as  a  token  of  her  love^  and  14,000 
nch  crown»  a&  her  contribution  towards  the 

f artha.     What  an  amorous  Bellona  she  was  !    : 

^jevben.     The  whole  of  thi&  pernicious  intrigue 

IS  to  have  been  from  beginning  to  end  under 

tnanagen^nt  of  Abbot  Forman. 

Xartha,   Yes!  And  we  know  it  tended  .£sitally 

K)th  the  King  of  Scots  and  the  Qiraen  of  France, 

£  was  killed  at  Flodden-fidd,  and  sh£  died,  a 

days  after  she  heard  of  his  death,  of  a  conscience- 

^k'  ntrind,  nerer  holding  up  her  head  afterwards. 

evben.     That  is  all  very  true — and  a  melan- 

jr  story  it  is — ^fit  even  for  the  morality-men.*  " 

Tartha,     Yes,  very  fit  indeed.     But  it  seems 

extraordinary  that  a  sovereign  prince  of  James 

Pourth^s  abilities  should  not  have  perceived  that 

jnbassador  was  a  tool  of  France,  and  pensioner 

I  monarchy  and  that  he  had  an  interest  to  betray 

;  while  James  had  a  greater  stake  to  lose  in 

land,  should  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  prince  of  none 

le  most  amiable  tempers  or  forgiving  disposi- 

,  have  felt  himself  exasperated,  and  choseQ  to 

ge  the  natural  succession  to  the  crown. 

K2 
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Reuben.    Aye,  that  is  very  true.     I  wonder  he 
did  not  see  that  danger. 

Martha.     Yes,  and  disinherit  him  and  all  hii 
descendants,  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Retiben.  No,  Martha-nlarling  Martha— 4o  yoa 
not  see  what  a  desolation  that  plaguy  battle  of 
Flodden-field  has  made  of  these  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Tweed  ?  There  were  three  hundred  and  fiDrtv 
as  sightly  young  men  as  you  could  wish  to  see  went 
out  of  this  their  ancient  town  of  Lessudden  uader 
the  Laird  of  Holmshill,  and  not  tea  of  thai 
came  home  alive. 

Martha.  That  is  very  true.  Some  of  them  an 
noo  gan^g  about  with  wooden  legs  and  deeki  b 
their  loofs  for  hands ;  while  I,  a  handsome  young 
maiden  with  a  good  lot  of  land  of  my  own  at  CnM- 
flat,  am  obliged  to  be  setting  my  cap  at  the  anU 
Laird  of  Lookout,  who  has  been  looking  out  for  i 
wife  these  forty  years. 

Reuben.  And  what  for  no^  rather  iaU^  me,  hif 
seneschall  andfactotum^  woman,  with  twa  handwap 
legs  of  my  own,  and  no^  thirty  years  over  my  head? 

Martha.  Na,  na,  lad !  I  am  meat  for  joor 
betters. — (Aside)  1  must  make  him  believe  thii) 
though  I  like  him  weel  enough. 

Reuben.  And  I  ha'*e  got  a  good  lot  of  land  nj- 
{sell  at  Hilton  Hill ; — and  see  what  a  well  tuned 
ancle  I  have,  and  handsome  foot  of  my  own,  yoa 
flirting  gypsey  !  By  the  powers,  1 11  stand  this  no 
longer — 1 11  be  upsides  with  thee.     (Sings.) 
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With  a  rigdom  jigdom,  airj,  O, 
I  love  my  pretty  Mary,  O, 
In  spite  of  Nell  or  Isabel, 
1  '11  follow  my  own  vagary,  0\ 

Soon  to  church  I  *11  have  her,  O, 
Where  we  '11  wed  together,  O ; 
And  when-  that 's  done,  we  *11  all  have  fun, 
In  spite  of  wind  or  weather,  O.  * 

fartha.     Very  well,  Mr  Reuben,  the  Laird  for 

money !  Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  hipi- — my  own 

r  Laird  of  Lookout ! 

Mird  (without. )  Reuben  !^ — Reuben  !  You  idle 

)W,  Reuben  !     Don'*t  you  see  Salljr  Sbmersef « 

amang  the  com*  ? 

ieiiben  (aside).     Dell  a  bit  o'  me  sees  ony  sic- 

ig ! — (Aloud)  O  yes,  master,  yes  ! 

Enter  Laird  Lookout. 

Laird.  And' why,  you  idte  varlet,  do  you  not 
and  bang  Sail  Somerset's  ass  out  of  the  corn  ? 
ng  her  ass  out,  I  say,,  or  I  ''ll  lace  your  jacket 

you ! 
Reuben.     Aye,  master,  you  promised  to  put  lace 

my  jacket  these  six  years. 

Laird.  Was  there  ever  such  an  ass  seen  since  the- 
ys  of  Noah  ? 
Martha..    O  no.  Laird  !  No— ah  !  No— ah  !. 

^  Bohin  Hood*. 
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Laird,  It  is  gold  lace  you  mean,  you  silly  fellow; 
but  it  is  oak-stick  lacing  I  mean,  you  fool ! 

Reuben.  No,  I  thank  you,  Laird.  No,  I  thank 
you.  I  am  ofF  like  a  shot  from  Tom  Kyle^s  gui. 
(Sings.) 

Brush  along,  brush  along, 
Brush  along,  keep  running,  &c. 

(Rufu  iff. 


(The  laird  aims  a  blow  at  him  tcith  his 
stick  as  he  goes  out.  J 
Laird  (aside.)  I  wish  I  had  broken  his  had, 
for  I  know,  though  he  is  but  poor,  he  is  of  god 
family  ;  and  Martha  has  a  liking  for  him  because  he 

is young,  and  I  am— —old. — (AUmd.)    Now, 

bonny  Martha  of  Maxton,  you  know  I  have  so  oftei 
asked  you  if  you  will  become  my  wife  as  you  pro- 
mised. 
Martha.     No,  Laird,  I  never  promised. 
Laird.  Yes,  but  you  did,  and  you  said  you  wooU 
be  Lady  Lookout. 

Martha.  Well,  am  I  not  looking  out  for  a  hat- 
band ?  and  I  am  a  lady  too  in  my  own  right.  Bat 
I  won'^t  have  you.  Laird. 

Laird.  Ah,  you  mischievous  monkey,  yon  ait 
fond  of  that  Reuben  Redhead — ^you  are  ! 

Martha,  No,  I  am  not.  Laird ;  but  if  I  were, 
it  is  natural  for  a  young  woman  who  has  a  lairdship 
of  her  own  to  love  a  young  num  better  than  an  oU 
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0.     I  have  been  sworn  at  Bathgate^  Laird; 

i  one  of  the  vowb  is,  never  to  niarry  an  old  man 

mn  you  can  get  a  young  one,  unless  you  like  the 

1  one  better. 

Laird.     O,  that  is  a  botheration  of  an  oath--«a 

heration — a  botheration  of  an  oath  f 

Martha,  Yes,  Laird,  you  may  think  so ;  but 
ugh  Reuben  is  only  your  seneschall,  still  he  is  of 
ood  family.  Though  he  is  reduced  in  the  world 
his  feither^s  extravagance,  he  belongs  to  the  For- 
ds of  Hatton,  in  Berwickshire,  as  good  a  &mily 
your^s.  Laird;  and  he  has  lands  o^  his  ain  at 
NBsflat,  near  Maxton,  that  join  mine  on  the  other 

'^aird,     O,  he  is  an  ugly  fellow,  Martha ;  and 
would  not  marry  an  ugly  goose,  would  you  ? 
iartha,     I  deny  that  he  is  ugly  though  he  i» 
haired ; — and  mind  his  pedigree— -he  is  of  a  iSne 
I  &mily  you  know. 
mrd.     Hang  his  femily  !  hang  his  pedigree ! 

0  cares  for  his  pedigree  P  I  suppose  he  tumbled 
of  a  crow'^s  nest. 

Tartha.    You  are  mistaken  there,  Laird-^-egre- 

Bly  mistaken;  but  I'*ll  cut  this  matter  short>—>I 

a  brave  man,  and  so  do  all  women  who  have  a 

er  spirit,  better  than  a  rich  one.     The  bravest 

1  have  me — thaf  s  flat,  Laird. 

aird  (aside).  O,  I  fear  I  shall  lose  her  then, 
he  hokey,  as  Montague  Markstaff  said  when  he 
away  at  the  battle  o^  Flodden* 
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Martha,  Now,  Lurd,  I  must  tell  yoa  I  am  g(^ 
ing  to  see  a  relation  in  the  nunnery  of  Nendiom. 

Laird.  Ah,  lady,  it  is  haunted  !  (terrifid.) 
It  is  haunted  !  I  would  not  go  there  for  a  thotuai 
pounds  Scotch. 

Martha  (aside}.  Well,  well  F  TH  see  by  airf 
bye  if  Reuben  will  go  with  me* 

Erder  Reuben. 

Reuben.  I  have  driven  the  cuddy  out  of  die 
com  ; — and  here  is  Sially  Somerset  hersell  come  to 
speak  to  you  about  it. 

Enter  Sally. 

SaUy.  So,  Laird,  your  man  has  been  chaaog 
my  cuddy  o'er  bush  and  o^'er  briar— o"'er  stile  iwl 
o'*er  lea.  Now,  I  tell  thee  if  thou  do'st  not  k«p 
thy  fences  in  repair  on  your  side,  Fll  not  ha>  ny 
poor  beast  chased  to  death  by  Reuben  Redbcid'it 
that  rate. 

Laird.  But  your  cuddy  was  in  my  com,  hoBOt 
woman. 

Sally  (in  a  passion).  Honest  woman  !  Marrf 
come  up !  I  won't  be  called  names  by  ony  hint  in 
a'  the  land. 

Laird.  Names,  good  woman  !  I  was  calling  you 
no  names. 

Sally.    Yes^  you  called  me  honest  wcHnan. 
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[0aird.  And  are  you  not  an  honest  woman  ? 
ially.  If  I  cannot  have  redresB  on  diee  by 
rds,  I**!!  have  it  by  deeds.  (Threatening  to 
itch  him.)  Your  man  Reuben  Redhead  has 
ost  chased  my  cuddy  to  death,  and  then  you  call 
low-lifed  names  into  the  bargain.  (Attempts  to 
itch  hiniy  and  pulls  off  his  wig).  Yll  claw  thy 
vn,  tatterdemallion  !  A"^  the  woridkens  ye  ran 
ly  frae  the  ghost  at  Greenlaw,  and  left  our  good 
I  to  be  killed  by  the  rantipole  English. 
iaird  (aMde).  Losh^  thaf  s  o'er  true. — (Aloud) 
iben,  turn  that  woman  out !  ' 

\euben.  Turn  her  out  yersell,  Laird ;  ^tis  only 
man'*s  work,  and  ye  are  maist«r  in  this  house. 
kiUy.  Turn  me  out  i  The  best  man  o'  the  twa 
d  won^t  turn  Sally  Somerset  out.  (Takes  up  the 
fs.)  I  am  a  feuar  of  St  BoswellX  smd  let  m^ 
wha.  will  turn  me  out !  (She  beats  the  Laird 
U  one  sidef  and  tries  to  beat  Reuben  off*  at  the 
^.) 

leuben.  What  !  Assault  a  laird  in  his  ain 
lling ! — I  turned  thy  cuddy  out  o**  the  com, 
I'll  turn  thysell  out  of  tiie  house. — 
severe  struggle — he  takes  the  tongs  from  her^ 
and  afterwards  turns  her  out^then  ewiti) 
Tartha,  I  do  think  the  seneschall  is  the  bravest 
le  two — But  here  oomes  the  Laird  again. 

Reenter  Laibd  Lookout, 

aird  (peeping  in).     Is  she  gone  ?  The  DeeviTs 
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huektyi  ^  ^  ^^ivi  oV  me  at  ibisr  rate  for  etSXaf 
her  an  honest  woman ! 

Martha.  No,  Lakd,  no  i  It  waa  becanae  jo» 
niade'Baaben  Redhead  aver-dme  the  poor  caddy 
that  takes  her  v^^etahles  and  other  prodnoe  to  Jci^ 
hargh  and  Melroee  maikeL. 

Laird\.  And.-such -a ^fishwife  tongoei  and  nd^ 
nailfl  !-— See  how  she  has  scratched  my  eheek ! 


Re-enter  Reubbk,  hie  no9§  bleeding' 
\^ 

Reuhen.    Aye,  and  she  has  set  mj  noee  alhrf 
mgi  What  a  tappit  hen  that  Sally  Somerset  k ! 

Laird.  Gbaway^  man,  and  wash  j^btot^ 
hoot  awa%  I  dinna  like  the  look  o^t.  [Ewii  ReiAm. 

Martha..  Weel^  Laird,  wSl  ye  gang  wT  ne  ti 
Nenthom  Nunnery  ? . 

Laird..    Tm  na  very  sore  whether  I  will  or  Bd 

Martha.  I  will  only  manry  the  man  thai  ii 
brave  enough  to  go  there  with  me,  for  I  dreaatt  a 
dream  that  ray  mother  came  to  me  and  told  me  aoC 
to  marry  any  man  that  would  not  go  to  Nenthon 
Nunnery  with  me,  for  there  I  should  see  stnafi 
isi>ghts.     Will  you  go  ? 

Laird.     Vm  no  very  sure^  menry  Martha 

Re-enter  Reuben  in  a  hurry ^ 
Reuben,     O,  maister,  maister,  heie  is  <*  Paih 
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long — ^pnsh  along — ^keep  moving,^  come   back 

in. 

^'A  violin  is  heard  playing  ^^  Push  along,  push 

"  along,""  &c.) 

'Mird,     Who  is  arrived  f 

ienhen.     Old  Baliol,  the  blind  minstrel,  and  his 

ghter. 

]fartha.     O,  Laird,  I  have  so  longed  to  see  the 

uisite  musician !  Pray,  if  you  love  me,  let  him 

le  up. 

Mrd.     Weel-a-weel,  if  you  wish  it,  merry  Mar- 

,  let  him  come  up.     Reuben,  bring  blind  Baliol 

his  daughter  up. 

letcben.     O,  that  is  delightful !    That  I  will, 

9ter,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  firelock.  [EoAt 

lartha.     He  is  going,  I  suppose,  on  his  annual 

rimage  to  St  Moden's  shrine  at  Dryburgh  Ab- 

,  to  say  his  prayers  and  confess  his  sins. 

\aird.     But  has  he  nobody  to  lead  him  ? 

lartha.     Did  you  not  hear  Reuben  say  that  his 

ghter  was  with  him?   She  is  a  veiy  pretty  prl, 

sings  delightfully^ 

ter  Reuben,  Old  Baliol,  and  his  Daughter 

Bridget. 

he  minstrel  playing  "  Push  along,  push  along,^ 
&c.  his  Daughter  leading  him  by  a  ribband 
attachedto  his  dress^  with  ballads  in  her  hand.) 

\aird.    Well  played,  my  old  boy !  Give  old  Ba- 
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Uol  a  scat.    Where  did  you  lose  jrotU'  ejre-sigbt,  mjr 
brave  Baliol  ? 

Bal.  At  the  battle  of  JPlodden-field,  where  oor 
noble  king  breathed  his  l|brt«     (Sits.) 

Laird,  Aye,  that  Iras  a  sad  day  {  I  lost  one 
Tincle)  four  cousins,  and  six  secotid  cousins  ill  it 
They  were  all  between  me  and  the  estate  of  Lo(4- 
out,  but  that  battle  put  me  iu  possession^ 

Reuben  (wipes  his  eyes).  And  my  &ther,  irho 
was  in  possession  o^  the  rich  estate  o**  Hatton  in 
Berwickshire,  was  killed  in  it  also.  He  fc»rgot  to 
make  a  will,  and  I  and  five  younger  brothers  were 
left  pennyless ;  and  if  the  Laird  o^  Lookout  bad 
not  taken  me  for  his  seneschall,  t  should  have  bea 
badly  ofiF  indeed* 

Laird.  But  you  have  a  ploUgh-Iand  at  Crow- 
flat,  man ;  how  came  you  by  that  ? 

Reuben,  Oh,  that  \^'as  left  me  by  my  mother'ii 
sister.  She  left  that  wee  lairdship  to  me  abd  three 
o**  my  brothers,  and  the  eldest  one  that  makes  the 
fifth  was  killed  with  my  father  in  the  battle. 

Laird,     And  why  was  you  not  in  it  ? 

Reuben^  I  was  o''er  young — so  were  all  the 
rest  except  him. 

Laird.  Come,  Reuben,  get  the  minstrel  a  flag' 
gon  0^  ale. 

(Reuben  fetches  it^  and  sets  it  down  beside 
the  MinstreU^he  takes  a  draught  occasion-' 
ally  J  and  hands  it  to  his  daughter.) 
Well,  minstrel)  let  us  hear  something  to  the  purpo66 
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ffU.  As  you  have  made  me  so  comfortable  here 
your  fire-ingle,  I**!!  play  you  a  very  pretty  tune. 

;> 

i>  (Plays  and  sings,  occasionaUy  accompanied 
X  by  his  daughter — the  others  sometimes  put 
-i      in  a  toord  or  two.) 


i 


TuKE^"  AlPs  Wen.'' 


Deserted  by  the  waning  moon, 
^   When  skies  proclaim  night^s  cheerless  noon, 

On  tower,  fort,  or  tented  ground, 

The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
: '  And  should  some  footseps  haply  stray 

Where  caution  marks  the  guarded  way-— 
•^    Who  goes  tiiere  ? — stranger,  quickly  teU  I 

A  friend  !—The  word  ?  Good  night !— All's  well ! 

(Distant  echo,)    All's  well  ! 
y 

Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 
While  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep^ 
The  careful  watch  patroles  the  deck. 
To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck ; 
'     And  while  his  thoughts  oft  homeward  veer. 
Some  weU  known  voice  salutes  his  ear : 
What  cheer  ?  Brother,  quickly  tell ! 
Above — ^belew — Good  ni^t ! — All's  well  t 

(Echo. J    All's  well.* 

Dibdin.— Critics  will  condemn  the  songs  attached  to  this 
1^  but  I  would  rather  please  the  audience  than  the  critics. 
10  world  is  wide  enough  both  for  them  and  me,"  as  Un«k 
r  says*    I  shall  not  read  any  thing  they  write. 

L    . 
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Martha.    That  is  a  beautiful  song,  Baliol,  tad 
you  sing  it  with  much  feeling. 

BaL  I  ought  to  sing  it  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  that  Being  who  gave  me  the  gift  of  anging; 
for  it  has  often  procured  my  daughter  and  me  i 
nighfs  lodging  even  at  the  embattled  casde  of  miflj 
a  Border  Baron.  As  for  me,  I  can  stand  die  UMt, 
but  Bridget,  poor  thing,  is  but  young  and  tente, 
and  cannot  stand  the  winter  shocks  of  our  nortUarf 
climate.  (The  old  man  and  his  daughter  cartm 
each  other.) 

Martha.  You  love  your  daughter,  Baliol,  wbI 
she  loves  you. 

Bal.  I  am  thankful  she  does,  for  I  stand  muck 
in  need  of  her  care  ;  and  that  proves  to  you  mow 
than  all  I  can  say  how  much  she  deserves  to  be  loved 

Martha.  Good  Bridget,  I  honour  and  req)eci 
you  for  loving  your  father  so  as  you  do. 

Bridget.  He  deserves  all  my  love,  madam,  for 
he  took  care  of  me  with  fatherly  kindness  when  I 
was  a  helpless  infant ;  and  I  required  bis  assistanc* 
far  more  then,  than  he  does  mine  now. 

Martha.  But,  good  Bridget,  do  you  not  allov 
gratitude  to  be  a  virtue — ^yes,  one  of  the  cardind 
virtues  ? 

Bridget.  I  do,  madam ;  but  I  was  taught  etrif 
in  life  to  honour  my  father  and  my  mother ;  uA 
I  trust  I  never  shall  forget  it,  particularly  as  my 
&ther^s  infirmities  arise  from  the  noblest  source— 
hii  love  of  old  Sco\V8iXidL)  o\a  TSL^oXxsofiL  t»<QaBLtz^ 
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Of  shaggy  heath,  and  knotty  wood, 
Of  pasture  hill,  and  plenteous  flood. 

5,  madam,  your  silver  Tweed  is  filled  with  pro- 
salmon,  and  your  Eildon  hills  are  bespangled 
sheep. 

'artha.  Your  ideas  are  very  poetic,  Bridget ; — 
suppose  you  sing  us  a  song.  I  have  already 
1  you  have  a  good  voice.  By  and  bye  the  laird 
Drder  a  good  supper  for  you  and  your  father. 
lird.  Aye,  that  I  will,  for  she''s  a  good  daugh- 
md  she  is  made  so  by  having  a  good  father. 
%L  Come,  Bridget,  sing  "  Castles  in  Air.'"  It 
amuse  this  kind  circle.  It  is  not  very  senti- 
al,  but  it  will  do. 

fidget.     It  is  a  long  song,  father ;  but  I  will 
y  best. 

%L     Why,  child,  you  need  only  sing  the  best 
»  of  it. 

Bridget  (sings,  while  he  plays.) 

KE — ^^  The  lass  who  w(mld  know  how  to  manage  a  math.'*'* 

f  I  were  a  wit,  like  a  wit  I  'd  presume, 

But  no  muse  beacon  down  from  the  sky, 
;  M  rather  go  up — so  old  Pindar  the  gproom. 

Bring  old  Pegasus  out  and  I  'U  iij : 

L2 
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Take  a  leap  firom  the  land ;  gallop  atmosphere  o*er ; 

The  man  in  the  moon,  how  he  'd  stare  1 
When  I  start  from  the  pole,  I  'U  go  off  upon  score, 

And  clear  every  Castle  in  Air. 

Those  castles  are  buUt  bj  Despondency's  dreams, 

Poor  Vanity's  bubble  the  base, 
Fale  Promise,  firm  Hope,  as  the  architect  schemes, 

They  're  furnished  by  folks  out  of  place* 

If  the  nod  of  a  courtier  our  cringii^  should  crown, 

Or  bid  buy  a  smile  from  the  &ir. 
Self-consequence  swelled,  we  disdain  to  look  down, 

So  look  up  to  a  Castle  in  Air. 

My  country  I  'U  serve,  my  constituents  defisnd— 
On  their  honor  thus  candidates  swear  { 

But  fixed  in  their  seat,  would  you  look  for  your  friend, 
He  's  lost  in  a  Castle  in  Air. 

What  man  in  his  senses  of  pufis  would  be  proud. 

Or  covet  the  multitude's  stare  ? 
What  use  have  the  shouts  of  venality's  crowd. 

But  erecting  a  Castle  in  Air  ? 

As  to  genius,  or  learning,  or  science,  such  names 
Are  frights  to  make  fine  breeding  stare ; 

Dissipation  at  present  such  titles  disclaims. 
They  're  said  to  be  Castles  in  Air. 

Wise  men  from  the  east,  you  indeed  every  day 

Can  count  on  your  orient  glare ; 
Hark  forward,  ye  Nimrods  !  a  nabob^s  your  play  ; 

A  nabob's  no  Castle  in  Air. 
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Till  death,  how  appalling  must  that  sentence  be  ! 

What  looks  then  the  proudest  must  wear ! 
When  all  the  land  left  them  is  six  feet  by  three, 

Their  Castle— but  out  of  the  Air. 

Too  late  they  perceii^e  that  they  Ve  time  misemployed, 

To  be  stared  at,  or  only  to  stare, 
That  they  Ve  lived  to  their  loss,  as  each  day  was  destroyed 

Erecting  new  Castles  in  Air. 

The  last  scene,  alas !  is  too  grave  for  our  plan. 

Which  is  neither  to  doat  nor  despair ; 
While  we  live,  let  us  live,  making  life  all  we  can, 

Then  a  fig  for  each  Castle  in  Air  !• 

',aird.     Beautifully  sung,  young  woman  f  Your 

;e  is  above  your  situation  in  life,  and  you  seem 

lave  had  instructions. 

Mdget     None,  sir,  (curtsies)  except  such  a*i 

father  gave  me;  and  for  my  voice  I  have  to 

ik  providence. 

aird.     It  is  a  gift — a  great  gift  ! 

(artha.     I  see  you  always  give  honor  where 

)r  b  due,  Bridget  ;•  that  is  the  way  to  prosper 

iie  world. 

ridget     We  have  not  prospered  much  in  the 

d,  ma^am  ;  but  I  thank  heaven  for  all  its  mer- 

'uL  Lady,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,  1 
V  you  sing ;  and  I  have  been  told  you  ring  well, 
ast  all  the  Maxton  people  say  so.     I  leve  music, 

*  Stephens. 
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so  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  requesting  you  to 
sing  any  song  you  niay  like  best,  and  for^ve  the 
request. 

Martha,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  sing 
without  b^g  pressed  to  do  so ;  but  the  proof  of 
real  good  sense  is  to  do  willingly  what  is  requested. 
Therefore  I  say,  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I  will 
try,  though  I  sing  but  indifferently. 

BaL  What  shall  it  be  then,  lady  ?  with  dianb  for 
the  condescension. 

Laird.     O,  do  say,  dearest  Martha  ! 

Reuben.  Pray  oblige  us,  lovely  Leddy  Maxtoo  ? 
'  Martha.     Well !  Let  it  be  "  The  Plaid." 

Bal»     That  is  a  very  pretty  song. 

Maktha  (sings,  accompanied  by  BaRd.) 

O,  this  is  no  my  plaid, 

My  plaid,  my  plaid  ; 

O,  this  is  no  my  plaid, 

Bonny  though  the  colours  be. 
This  ground  o*  mine  was  mixM  wi*  blue, 
I  got  it  ^rae  the  lad  I  lo*e. 

Reuben  (exultingly,  aside.)     That  was  me. 

Martha.   He  never  gave  me  cause  to  rue ! 

But,  O,  the  plaid  was  dear  to  me. 

O,  this  Is  no  my  plaid,  &c. 

O,  mine  was  saft  as  silk,  and  warm. 
It  *s  lik0  my  lad  that  bears  a  charm, 
Xt  wraps  n^e  round  frae  arm  to  arm, 
;  But  oh,  the  plaid  was  dear- to  me  I 

0^\2b&ft  \a  no  my  pUi^  Ac* 
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He  gi'ed  me  this  that  lik'd  me  weel, 
Altho'  his  mune  I  maumia  tell. 
I  like  him  better  than  mjsell. 
But  oh,  the  magic  's  in  his  e'e  ! 
(Reuben  and  Mariha  evohange  looks.) 

O,  this  is  no  my  plaid,  Ae. 

Reuben  (aside  to  Mctrtha.)  I  shall  never  forget 
16  kindness  of  that  look,  my  dearest  Martha. 

Martha  (aside.)  O,  take  no  notice  of  me,  I 
3seech  you,  in  public. 

Laird.  Come,  minstrel,  t  must  have  another 
mg  from  you  and  your  daughter.  Always  come 
)  my  house  when  you  are  this  way. 

Bal.    I  thank  thee,  Laird  ;  but  what  shall  it  be. 

Laird.  Can  ye  play  "  Let  us  haste  to  Dryburgh 
rove.?'' 

Bal.  Yes,  it  is  the  same  with  "  Let  us  haste  to 
[elvin  grove.'^ 

Laird.     It  is — so  sing  awa'  gin  ye  please. 

Baliol  4*  Beidget  (sing  and  play.) 

Let  us  haste  to  Dryburgh  grove,  bonnj  lassie,  O  ! 
Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove,  bonny  lassie,  O  ! 

Where  the  rose  in  all  its  pride 

Paints  the  hollow  dingle  side, 
Where  the  mid-night  fairies  glide,  bonny  lassie,  O. 

We  will  wander  by  the  mill,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
To  BosweU's  cove  beside  the  riU,  bonny  lassie,  O, 

Where  the  ^eos  rebound  Ihe  call 

Of  the  lofty  waterfall, 
By  Holmes-bum's  rocky  hall^  bonny  lassie,  O. 
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Ah  I  soon  must  bid  adieu,  ftonny  iasiie,  O ! 
To  this  &ary  scene  and  jou,  bonnj  lassiey  O ! 

To  the  silver  Tweed  so  dear. 

To  the  fragnint  scented  brier, 
£  v*n  to  thee  of  all  most  dear,  bonny  laane,  O ! 

For  the  frowns  o'  fortune  lour,  bonnj  lassie,  O, 
On  thy  lover  at  this  hour,  bonny  lassie,  O ; 
Ere  the  golden  orb  of  day 
Wake  the  warblers  from  the  spray, 
From  this  land  I  must  away,  bonny  lassie,  O. 

And  when  on  a  distant  shore,  bonny  lasaie,  O, 
Should  I  fall  *midst  battle*s  roar,  bonny  lassie,  0, 

Wilt  thou,  Ellen,  when  thou  hear 

Of  thy  lover  on  his  bier. 
To  his  mem'ry  shed  a  tear,  bonny  lassie,  O  ?* 

(Reuben  and  Martha  exchange  kifid  Iwks.) 
Martha.     Reuben,  you  must  siiig  us  a  song- 
why  should  you  be  excused,  lad  ? 

Laird.     Aye,  do.     Come,  seneschall. 
Reuben.     If  all  request  me,  I  suppose  I  must 
sing.  (SihgSy  accompanied  by  the  minstrel.) 

TuNl— "  Banks  of  Banna.'* 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o*  wine, 

A  place  where  no  one  saw  me ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o*  mine 

The  raven  locks  of  Annie. 

*  Altered  from  Sim» 


The  hungry  jew  in  wildernesSf 

Rejoicing  o*er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  honeyed  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarchs,  tak*  the  eas^  and  west, 

Frae  India  to  Savanna, 
Gi*e  me  within  ray  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna ! 

Then  1*11  despise  imperial  cbarnis^ 

An  empress  or  sultana. 
When  I  have  close  within  my  arms 

My  own,  my  lovely  Anna. 

Come  in  thy  raven  plumage,  nighty 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  withdrawn  a*, 
And  bring  an  augePs  pen  to  write 
\  The  beauties  of  my  Anna.* 

euben  (aside  to  Martha.)  I  was  obliged  to 
**  Anna,^'  but  I  meant  Martha  all  the  time. 
^artha  (aside.)  Ill  not  believe  thee  (pouting.) 
x>  thy  Anna,  truly  !  I  want  none  on  thee. 
euben.     My  dearest  Martha,  I'^U  explain  all  to 
the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
Idrtha.'   Thou  shalt  have  no  fiEkvorable  opp<nr- 
ly  truly  !  I'm  meat  for  thy  betters  (pouting.) 
ftever  take  the  man,  when  I  can  have  the  ff»ai«- 
But  let  us  hear  what  the  Laird  will  sing.--^ 

•  Bums. 
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(Aloud)  Laird,  ye  canna*  get  aff  firae  siiigmg  anct 
we  have  a**  sung. 

All,     O,  sir,  you  must  dng,  if  you  please ! 

Laird.  Well,  my  friends,  if  you  wish  it— *So 
here  goes !   (Sings.) 

Tvvx — ^  TweediideJ^ 

Mj  Martha*B  fiuse,  mj  Martha*B  fbrm, 
The  firuet  of  hermit  age  might  wann ; 
Mj  Martha*B  worth,  mj  Martha's  mind. 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Martha's  angel  air. 
Her  fiice  so  truly,  heavenly  fair. 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art— 
And  I  adore  my  Martha's  heart. 

The  lily^s  hue,  the  rose's  dje, 
The  lustre  of  a  kindling  eje, 
Who  but  must  own  their  magic  sway  t 
Who  but  must  know  they  soon  decay  f 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear. 
The  generous  purpose  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look  tliat  rage  disarms^ 
O  I  these  are  all  immortal  charms  ! 

Martha.  Very  gallant  indeed,  sir  ! — and— — 
(aside)  If  you  had  been  a  gallant  feUoir,  and  had 
not  run  away  from  the  Greenlaw  ghost,  I  never 
should  have  doubted  whether  I  would  have  taken 
you  or — ^but  I  must  not  say  too  much. 

Laird.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,  Martha  ;— 
but  it  is  time  those  good  people  had  some  supper. 
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ben,  take  old  Baliol  and  his  daughter  down  to 
Nitteiy,  and  tell  the  butler  to  treat  them  well 
good  roast  mutton  and  champed  potatoes. 
9I.  (J*  BHd.     Thank  you,  su* !    Many,  many 
ks !  (bow  and  curtsey). 
lArd.    And  take  care  they  have  good  beds  in 
ninstrel^s  room.     Tell  the  housekeeper  to  take 
.  care  of  Bridget ;  and  let  me  see  them  before 
go  away  in  the  morning. 
ol.  Will  you  permit  my  daughter  and  me  to  sing 
one  song  more  of  our  own  choosing  ?    It  is  the 
means  left  in  our  power  to  mark  our  gratitude. 
wd.    With  all  my  heart.     I  like  gratitud 
us  hear  your  song. 

Baliol  <$*  Bridget  (sing  and  play). 

O  wat  ye  wha*8  in  yon  town, 

Ve  see  the  evening  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame  's  in  yon  town 

That  e*er  his  beams  did  shine  upon. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  ffliaw 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 

How  blest,  ye  flowers,  that  round  her  blaw  t 
Ye  catch  the  glimpses  o*  her  e*e. 

How  blest,  ye  birds,  that  round  her  siog, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ! 

Aad  doubly  welcome  be  the  sprinj, 
The  seafloo  to  my  Lucy  d3ar  I 


The  nn  bliafai  Ulthe  oft  fon  %oiw% 
And  on  the  bonn j  brftes  of  Ayr  { 

But  mj  delight  in  jron  town. 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  "Lucy  &ir. 

Without  my  lo^  not  a*  the  duunM 
O'  Paracfise  could  yield  me  Joy  s 

But  gi*e  me  Lucy  in  my  ann% 

And  welcome  Lapland*8  dreary  sky. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bowetr, 
Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air. 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

0  s#eet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinking  sun*s  gane  down  upon« 
A  &irer  than  in  yon  town 
HiB  setting  beam  ne^er  dwelt  upon. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 

And  sufiPring  I  am  doom*d  to  bear, 

1  careless  quit  all  else  below. 

But  spare  me,  spare  me  Lucy  dear ! 

For  while  lifers  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
A*e  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart. 

And  she,  as  £urest  is  her  form, 
She  has  the  truest  kindest  heart.* 

Bal.     And  now,  sir,  with  many  thanks,  we  o 
f  equiously  wish  you  good  night. 

[Eiveunt  Reuben^  Old  Balioly  ^  Bridgt 

•  Bums. 
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Laird.     How  well  they  played  and  sung  that 

Martha.     Yes ;  he  plays  and  she  sings  exquisite - 
How  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  battle  of  Flod- 
i-field  has  reduced  so  many  families  to  lameness, 
nt,  and  beggary ! 
Laird,     No  one  knows  half  the  evils  of  warfare 

0  has  not  been  engaged  in  it.  It  desolates  whole 
tricts.  There  is  Selkirk,  for  instance— of  the 
ises,  hardly  one  stone  is  left  on  another.    Hawick 

would  have  been  served  with  the  same  sauce, 

1  it  not  been  for  the  brave  Hab  o^  Hawick,  who 
rshalled  his  townsmen,  and  kept  the  wolf  at  bay. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Martha.  O,  it  is  little  Tommy  Hodd,  sent  with 
mthom  to  light  me  to  Dryburgh  this  night. 

i^nter  Little  Tommy  Hodd,  with  a  lanthorn. 

Tom.  O,  cousin  Martha,  I  am  sent  by  my 
kher  with  a  lanthorn  to  light  you  over  to  Dry- 

Martha:    I   am  obliged  to  you.    Tommy,  for 
ling  for  me ;  it  will  make  the  way  appear  shorter, 
I  shall  not  feel  afraid. 

Vom.  Good  e'en  to  you  Laird !  (Bows.)^^ 
;  come  away,  Martha,  we  have  no  time  to  loae. 
Martha.     Lead  on,  boy,  with  your  light. 

M 
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Tom.  Grood  night.  Laird. — Come  away,  oooao. 

[Ewetmt  Martha  and  Tommf, 
both  bowing  to  the  LaML 
Laird.  That  Martha  is  the  finest  girl  in  tin 
rmintry-side,  and  she  has  a  fine  property  at  Maxtn 
too — I  wish  she  wad  take  me  for  better  for  worn; 
but  that  plaguy  story  of  the  Ghost  of  Greenlaw 
when  I  ran  away  !  O,  that  foolish  business  hai 
been  the  ruin  of  me !  [£nt 

SCENE  II. 

Holhes-Bank  ok  Tweed. 

Enter  Tommy  Hodd  with  a  lanthomy  aad 

Martha. 

Tom.  This  way,  Martha  !  The  road  is  niodf 
made  by  the  water-side. 

Martha.  But  what  place  are  we  coming  to  now? 

Tom.  This  is  Hawksley  Haugh — we  will  vm 
be  at  Betty  Boathouse'^s. 

Martha.     Who  is  Betty  Boathouse  ? 

Tom.    She  is  sister  to  Jean  Kipperhaugh. 

Martha.     And  who  is  Jean  Kipperhaugh  ? 

Tom.  The  wife  of  Watty  Kipperhaugh  tfce 
ferryman  at  Tweed,  who  lives  at  Kipperhaugh^ 
But  who  is  YON,  Martha  ? 

Martha.  Heaven  have  a  care  o^  me,  that  h  * 
fairy  I 
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Enter  the  Faiby  Dulcibelle,  dancing. 

7ulcib.     O,  I  ^m  the  fairy  Dulcibelle, 
ance  and  sing,  O,  pretty  well ; 
9me,  dear  maid,  at  close  of  day, 
st  they  should  lead  you,  love,  astray. 

Enter  the  Faiey  Firefly. 

Firefly,     I  am  the  fairy  bright  Firefly, 

ill  attend  you  always  nigh  ; — 

is  eye — the  sinking  sun  has  dyed 

B  verdant  groves  of  Bemersyde, 

i  flung  o'*er  Minto's  craggy  height 

I  gorgeous  robe  of  purple  light. 

^ulcib.     Now  fade  his  latest  rays  upon 

ned  Dryburgh'*s  loved  pavilion, 

lere,  circling  round  their  much-loved  shrine, 

spicious  dance  the  Annian  Nine.* 

}£artha.     O  look  !  a  sprite !  you  see  it  there. 

(Ghosts  cross  tfie  stage.) 
see  his  eye-balls,  how  they  glare  ! 
ell — that  tall  man,  who  is  he, 
e  leader  of  that  ghostly  spree  P 
firefly.     From  Morville  that  tall  baron  came, 
d  Hugo  is  his  christian  name, 
e  founder  of  that  abbey  pile-— 
I  bones  they  lie  in  the  cold  aisle 

•  T.  H— 11— d, 

M2 
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Of  Chapter-House — ^hi*  lady  too, 
You  see  her  stalking  fiill  in  view. 

Vulcib.     Now  hanging  on  his  lordly  arm 
Which  ay  protected  her  from  harm. 
While  living — ^now  she  lies  by  him 
In  Chapter-house  within  a  rim 
Encircled  on  the  pavement  stones, 
To  shew  that  here  repose  their  bones. 

Martha.     Next  in  the  line  whom  have  vre  here, 
Whose  noble  mien  bespeaks  a  peer  ? 

Firefly.     Of  Altonbum  he  was  the  laird. 
His  bones  are  laid  in  the  kirk-yard 
Of  Bowden  Church,  beneath  the  sward ; 
And  second  abbot  here  he  was. 
And  got  much  praise  and  great  applause ; 
Cessford  was  this  abbot^'s  sire — 
Yew  mitred  abbots  e'*er  stood  higher. 

Dulcib.     Scion  of  RoxburgVs  line  was  he. 
And  Vross  his  waist  a  bow  you  see. 
He  fought  on  Cheviot'^s  heathy  side 
With  Paul  of  Hexham,  who  soon  cried 
For  quarter  from  brave  Altonbum, 
Which  he  did  give  as  a  return 
For  kindness  shown  unto  his  house. 
Because  he  spar'*d  brave  Seth  de  Roos. 

Tom.  O  cousin  Martha,  see  how  the  ghosts  come 
walking  across  the  Tweed,  as  if  they  were  in  a  fog- 
bank  ! 

Martha.  This  is  a  strange  sight.  Tommy  ;  ther 
seem  as  if  tViey  wet^  \j\i3^5A\i^  ^^\^<^  Hawksley- 
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ugh  towards  the  Eildon  hills.      But  let  u«  Huten 

what  the  fairies  say. 

Tom,     Listen,  listen  ! 

Martha,     Here  comes  a  noble  courtly  man ; 

is  name  pray  tell  me  if  you  can. 

Firefly,    In  manners  graceful,  mild,  and  blend, 

B  was  a  noble  of  this  land, 

'Dryburgh  he  was  commendator, 

*  vices  was  a  deprecator ; 

•eat  was  his  wit,  his  sense  was  strong, 

id  far  surpassed  the  neighbMng  throng. 

Dulcib,     In  judgment,  and  in  eloquence, 

id  virtuous  deeds,  and  temperance, 

)ne  him  could  equal  or  surpass — 

le  Lord  of  Auchterho^jse  he  was. 

s  mind  was  lofty,  good,  and  great, 

renely  upright  and  sedate.* 

Martha,     The  noble  dignity  of  mien 

that  great  man  by  all  is  seen. — 

ay  who  is  he  with  abbof  s  crook, 

id  holding  in  his  hand  a  book  ? 

Firefly,     Of  abbots  here  the  fourth  was  he 

ho  bore  that  spiritual  dignity. 

s  name  was  Stuart,  uncle  to 

eat  Damley'*s  lord,  as  all  men  know  ; 

s  was  of  English  Harry'*s  line, 

d  came  from  high  Dunferme-line. 

This  and  the  eleven  preceding  lines  are  a  perfect  piL'tuw- 
[ie  mind  of  D— -  S— •  late  Earl  of  B^Vi^u. 
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Dulcib.    Queen  Margaret  Tudor  of  great  feme, 
As  all  men  say,  was  his  grand-dame ; 
Beneath  the  sward  his  bones  are  laid. 
Close  by  the  altar^s  hallow'^d  shade.* 

Martha.  Pray,  who  is  that  tall  priest  in  white, 
Who  in  a  book  just  now  did  write  ? 
He  looks  so  wan,  so  tall  and  lean. 
As  if  fair  France  his  home  had  been. 
As  if  soup  maigre  was  his  food 
Since  the  old  time  of  Noah'^s  flood. 

Firefly,   That  is  the  great  St  Boisill^ 
He  came  from  foreign  Abbeville, 
Upon  our  Southburn  built  a  cell> 
Just  by  our  sainted  Holy-well. 
A  church  now  stands  upon  the  place. 
He  ran  a  sainted  godly  race ; 
The  green  he  blest,  where  now  a  fair 
Is  held  for  sale  of  horse  and  mare. 

Dulcib.     Or  mule  or  cow,  or  crinkum-crack, 
Or  a  good  coat  to  clothe  the  back. 
St  Boswell  died  in  bright  array. 
On  Eildon  top  upon  May-day. 

Tom.     Come  away,  Martha,  come  to  tlie  boat, 
And  sooQ  on  the  Tweed,  dear  maiden,  we  ''U  float. 

Martha.  On  Tweed'^s  silver  bosom  soon  we  wiB 
sail; 
Long  live  Drybrough  boys,  on  hill  or  on  dale  ! 

*  Lord  James  Stewart,  last  abbot  of  Drvburgh,  and  also  of 
Melrose  ; — ^but  whether  he  was  first  at  Diybiirgh  or  Melroie 
I  ramiot  say.  li^  R 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Hall  in  the  Abbey  of  Daybubgh. 

Abbot  Altonbubn  and  Martha. 

Abbot.  Well,  Martha,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee ;  I 
1  always  happy  to  see  my  niece  whenever  she 
ooses  to  come  and  visit  me. 
Martha.  I  am  always  happy  to  pay  my  duty 
your  lordship.  My  mother  also  sends  her  duty  ; 
e  would  have*  come  with  me,  but  age  prevented 

Abbot.  Aye,  providence  have  pity  on  us  !  we  are 
I  advancing  in  years.     Time  never  stands  still. 

Martha.  But  your  lordship  has  been  very  for- 
nate  in  life.  To  have  become  abbot  of  this  an- 
3nt  house  is  a  great  honor. 

Abbot.  It  is  so,  Martha ;  but  I  had  hard  shifts 
•  go  through  before  I  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

Martha.  Your  lordship  promised  to  mention 
me  of  them  to  me  the  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of 
•eing  you. 

Abbot.  I  did,  child ;  and  I  have  no  objections 
9W  to  fulfil  my  promise.  You  know  I  was  bom  at 
iltonburn  in  Roxburghshire  ;  my  father  was  a  very 
oor  man — ^his  name  was  Francis  Altonburn. 

Martha.     So  I  have  often  heard  my  motVki^x  ^^^.^ . 
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Abbot  My  father  gave  me  the  best  parish  educa- 
tion he  could.  When  I  was  nine  years  old  he  hired 
me  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  after 
his  sheep ;  but  my  master,  being  angry  with  me, 
took  from  me  the  care  of  the  sheep,  and  put  me  to 
some  dirty  drudgery,  which  I  did  not  like. 

Martha.  No,  really  you  could  not  relish  low 
employments. 

Abbot,  This  mortified  me  exceedingly,  and  wonU 
have  made  me  most  unhappy,  if  I  had  not  been  re- 
lieved from  it  by  a  very  unexpected  accident,  whidi 
surprised  me  much.  Father  Michael  of  Woolw 
was  going  to  preach  during  Lent  at  Kelso,  and 
was  on  the  road  looking  out  for  some  one  to  Aew 
him  the  way.  I  saw  the  good  Father'^s  distress, 
and  ran  to  make  him  a  tender  of  my  services. 

Martha.     That  was  very  kind. 

Abbot.  The  friar  thought  so,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted of  it,  saying  he  was  going  to  Kelso.  "  0, 
"  I'll  show  you  the  way  there,  said  I ;""  and  I 
began  to  run  before  him.  When  Father  Michael 
had  got  into  the  road  again,  he  thanked  me  for  my 
trouble,  and  would  have  dismissed  me  with  an  alms; 
but  I  kept  running  fom'ard  without  seeming  to  take 
any  notice  of  what  he  said. 

Martha.  You  were  perfectly  right  to  make  a 
friend  for  youi'self ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  seem  to 
be  your  friend. 

Abbot.  I  think  so  too ; — so  the  friar  asked  me, 
ill  a  jocose  manxier,  ^\kfe^<et  \\nX«!A^\»^  bU  the 
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y  to  Kelso  barefooted  as  I  was.  Yes,  your  re^^ 
rence,  said  I,  not  only  to  Kelso,  but  to  the  world'^s 
1,  if  you  will  take  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
's. I  then  told  him  that  the  indifferent  circum- 
nces  of  my  parents  prevented  them  giving  me  such 
education  as  they  wished. 
Martha,  Well,  what  did  he  say  then  ? 
Abbot.  I  then  continued,  that  I  earnestly  wished 
oebody  about  a  convent  would  take  me  as  a  wait- 
;  boy,  and  I  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of 
'  power,  provided  he  would  teach  and  instruct 
.  To  try  me  a  little  farther,  the  friar  asked  me 
]  would  take  upon  me  the  habit  of  the  order. 
Martha.  And  what  did  you  say  then,  uncle? 
Abbot.  As  I  was  in  good  earnest,  I  said  I  would ; 
I  although  the  Father  set  forth  to  me  in  long  de- 
[  and  very  frightful  colours  all  the  mortifications 
i^ould  be  obliged  to  undergo  in  this  course  of  life,^ 
oldly  replied,  "  I  would  willingly  suffer  the  pains 
tf  purgatory  itself  if  he  would  make  a  scholar  of 
ne.""  The  Father,  surprised  at  my  courage  and 
olution,  said  there  must  be  something  extraordi- 
7  in  such  a  call. 

Martha.  And  what  did  you  do  next,  uncle. 
Abbot.  The  Father  then  resolved  to  take  me  with 
1  to  Kelso,  but  told  me  at  the  same  time  I  must 
t  conduct  the  oxen  I  had  been  herding  to  my 
ster,  and  then  come  to  him  at  the  abbey  of  Kelsa 
in  no  account  would  leave  the  Father ;  so  I  said, 
The  hogs  will  return  home  of  theiasAvea  n\\vkol 
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*^  thcrjr  see  the  night  coming  on,  and  the  oxen  wiB 
«<  follow  ;^ — so,  continuing  our  journey,  we  arrind 
at  Kelso  in  the  evening. 

Martha.     This  is  a  curious  story. 

Abbot.  So  it  is,  Martha.  The  fraternity  reoeiTad 
their  preacher  with  great  civility,  but  were  surprised 
to  see  him  attended  by  a  poor  ra^ed  boy.  Hovr- 
ever,  when  he  told  them  by  what  accident  he  had 
forgathered  with  me,  and  with  what  zeal  I  bad  kd 
the  way  to  Kelso,  the  warden  had  the  curiosity  to 
send  for  me,  and  asked  me  several  questions,  to 
which  I  made  such  replies,  that  he  thought  still  mon 
of  me  than  Father  Michael. 

Martha.     And  to  what  did  all  this  lead,  unde? 

Abbot.  Every  thing  I  said  prepossessed  them 
more  and  more  in  my  favour ;  and  the  whole  ooni- 
munity,  thinking  there  was  something  supematuni 
in  this  affair,  conjured  the  warden  not  to  overlook 
60  remarkable  an  interposition  of  providence,  when 
his  attention  to  it  might  be  the  means  of  raising  up 
a  man  who  would  perhaps  hereafter  be  an  honor  to 
their  order. 

Martha,     Well,  M'hat  did  the  warden  say  ? 

Abbot.  The  warden  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
sent  out  a  friar  the  next  day  to  Altonbum  to  inquire 
who  I  was.  This  was  the  first  account  my  &ther 
and  mother  had  of  me  since  my  elopement.  They 
liad  been  almost  distracted  at  the  loss  of  me,  but 
were  overjoyed  when  they  heard  what  hands  I  had 
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fen  into,  and  willingly  consented  to  my  desire  ol 

Qtinuing  with  Father  Michael. 
Martha.     I  think  they  were  perfectly  right. 
Abbot     So  do  I ;  for  they  saw  themselves  thus 
(charged  of  the  care  of  my  education,  and  they 
i  another  son  named  Anthony,  as  well  as  your 
itfaer,  who  was  four  years  old  at  that  time.     The 
drden,  being  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  mj 
rents,  put  on  me  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  with 
)  approbation  of  the  whole  community. 
Martha.     And  did  you  leave  Father  Midmel 
m? 

Abbot.  O,  no.  As  he  had  been  at  the  expense 
clothing  me,  and  getting  other  necessaries,  he 
Led  the  favour  of  the  warden  to  let  me  wait  on 
n,  which  was  readily  granted  on  account  of  the 
ligations  I  lay  under  to  him. 
Martha.  Well !  Did  the  Father  continue  in 
dso  Abbey  ? 

Abbot.  I  served  Michael  all  Lent  with  great  dili- 
ice  and  gratitude ;  and  the  Father  employed  what 
ire  time  he  had  in  teaching  me  to  read.  My  miO- 
>ry  was  so  prodigious,  that  at  night  I  could  re- 
it  the  whole  of  a  lecture  I  had  heard  in  the  mom- 
^,  word  for  word,  without  omitting  the  least  ao- 
a  or  gesticulation  of  the  declaimer. 
Martha.  But  did  he  always  teach  you  himself  ? 
Abbot.  My  master  sometimes  entrusted  some 
lers  of  the  society  to  hear  my  lessons  and  those 
•etitions,  and  they  were  aatoniBlied  a\  xcv^  ^vSs. 
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apprehension  and  memory,  and  prc^osticated  great 
things  of  me. 

Martha.  But  did  Father  Michael  not  return  to 
Wooler  after  Lent  ? 

Abbot.  Father  Michael,  on  his  return  to  Woo- 
ler after  Easter,  intended  to  have  taken  me  with 
him,  and  the  warden  had  consented  to  it ;  but,  upon 
congdderation,  he  thought  it  more  for  my  interest  to 
leave  me  at  Kelso,  that  I  might  fisurther  recommend 
myself  to  the  warden  and  superiors  of  the  society. 

Martha.  And  how  did  they  employ  you,  uncle, 
after  your  first  patron  had  left  the  house  ? 

Abbot.  After  his  departure,  the  warden  ordered 
me  to  assist  the  sacristan  or  sexton  in  sweepmg  the 
church — ^lighting  the  candles — ^and  such  little  offices ; 
and  he  in  return  taught  me  the  responses  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar ;  so,  when  the  sacristan  had 
taught  me  as  much  as  he  could — and  that  was  not 
a  great  deal — ^he  frankly  told  the  warden  that  he 
must  provide  a  better  master  for  me. 

Martha.  And  did  they  put  you  under  a  new 
master  ? 

Abbot.  Yes,  they  did.  Such  a  person  was  in- 
quired for,  and  one  of  the  society,  who  was  a  very 
good  grammarian,  offered  his  services  ;  so  I  was  im- 
mediately put  under  his  care. 

Martha.  You  were  now  in  a  way  of  making 
rapid  progress,  I  think. 

Abbot.  I  was;  but  it  did  not  continue  long 
The  chapter  having  appointed  a  new  warden  to  the 
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KFent  of  Kelto,  •cslleA  Fath&r  Fabricius  of  Nor- 
BEi,  a  morose  kiski  of  man,  he  changed  all  the  ofB- 
!B  of  the  oonTent,  obligisg   many  to  leave  it, 
lOAgst  the  rest  your  poor  uncle. 
Martha.    Alas,  alas  !  that  wm  unfortunate. 
Ahbot     The  whcde  convent  expressed  their  con- 
m  at  it,  and  earnestly  intreated  the  new  warden 
let  me  stay,  assuring  him  that  I  was  of  the 
Batest  service  to  the  house ;  and  at  the  same  time 
ey  related  the  adventure  that  brought  me  amongst 
em.     But  he  was  inexorable. 
Martha,     So  you  were  obliged  to  leave  Kelso 
en  ? 

Mbot.  No,  I  was  not.  Before  the  expiration 
tibe  t^*m,  the  Provindid  luckily  came  to  visit  the 
luse,  and  the  society  represented  to  him  the  re- 
lution  of  their  superior,  and  told  him  the  sur- 
ising  story  of  my  call.  The  Provincial  gave  them 
favourable  hearii^,  and,  having  spoken  with  me, 
as  pleased  with  my  answers. 
Martha.  So  I  hope  he  ordered  the  warden  to 
ftain  you. 

Abbot  He  did.  From  that  time  he  conceived  a 
ncere  friendship  for  me,  and  not  only  ordered  the 
Wfden  to  retain  me  as  a  lay  brother,  but  forbade 
tm  likewise  to  put  me  iq^on  any  dirty  or  slavish 
Bice,  and  gave  a  bachelor  of  arts  the  charge  of 
Mtruoting  me  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Martha.  The  warden,  heing  thus  contradicted 
rovld  be  vei^  much  ^B^eased  at  tkAa* 

'    N 
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Abbot  The  warden,  who  durst  not  disobey  the 
Provincial,  was  certainly  much  displeased,  and  fonod 
out  various  modes  of  exercising  my  patience,  and 
rendering  my  life  uneasy.  But  when  the  time  of 
his  going  out  of  o0ice  drew  near,  he  began  to  re- 
collect how  hardly  he  had  used  me,  and,  bcaog 
charmed  with  my  patience,  neglected  no  opportuni- 
ty of  making  me  amends  for  his  past  severity. 

Martha.  O  conscience,  conscience !  thou  makest 
"  cowards  of  us  all.'*' 

Abbot.  In  the  month  of  May  that  year  there 
was  held  another  provincial  chapter,  in  which  Father 
Augustine,  doctor  of  divinity,  was  chosen  warden  o( 
Kelso,  in  the  room  of  Fatiier  Fabricius  of  Norham. 
He  was,  fortunately  for  me,  a  great  encourager  of 
such  as  were  fond  of  letters,  and  especially  those  in 
whom  he  observed  a  promising  genius  and  good  na- 
tural parts. 

Martha.  You  would  certainly  be  a  fevourite  with 
him,  uncle. 

Abbot.  I  certainly  was.  Father  Michael,  who 
was  his  particular  acquaintance,  gave  him  my  his- 
tory at  Birgham,  where  they  chanced  to  meet ;  and 
he  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Kelso  declared  he 
would  take  the  care  of  my  studies  into  his  own 
hand,  to  mark  his  approbation  of  my  exertions. 
By  this  time  I  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  whole 
society,  the  most  rigid  monk  amongst  them  not 
being  able  to  find  any  &ult  with  me,  except  that  I 
had  too  mucloL  fire  ^jcA  Vw^vXj^  • 
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'Martha.     Aye,  that  was  always  the  case  with 

•I 

Enter  Tommy  Hodd. 

Abbot.  Perhaps  so,  child.  I  had  now  been  two 
tears  in  Kelso  Abbey.  I  could  read  and  translate 
ny  Latin  author  better  than  any  scholar  in  the  house. 
The  warden  now  wished  to  consecrate  me  wholly 
i>  religion,  and  determined  to  give  me  the  cowl, 
lid  make  me  a  professed  brother.  Accordingly  he 
pened  his  design  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
if  the  expediency  of  admitting  me  to  the  noviciate. 

Tom.     What  is  the  noviciate,  tfiy  Lord  Abbot  ? 

Abbot.  The  noviciate,  Tom,  is  a  year's  trial  or 
robation,  which  every  young  person  wishing  to  be 
dmitted  into  any  holy  ord^r  is  obliged  to  go  through, 
efore  he  is  admitted  into  that  society. 

Martha.  Well,  and  what  was  the  result,  my 
.A)rd  Abbot  ? 

Abbot.  The  whole  monastery  approved  of  it,  and 
rere  of  opinion  it  should  be  done  without  delay,  in 
fder  to  incite  me  by  this  mark  of  fevour  to  double 
ly  application  to  study.  Upon  this  resolution,  the 
Iders  having  summoned  me  before  them,  asked  me, 
Irat^  Whether  it  was  agreeable  to  my  inclination  ? 

Tom.  And  what  reply  did  your  lordship  make 
0  that  ? 

Abbot.     I  said  I  thought  there  could  be  no  true 
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faappinees  in  this  wwld  excq[»t  in  wearing  the  habit 
of  their  order,  and  thanked  the  warden  and  whek 
fraternity  for  the  gYeat  honour  they  designed  me. 
The  warden  had  already  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
Provincial,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  my  putting  on 
the  haUt. 

Martha.  But  did  you  not  obtain  youi  bSaa 
and  mother^s  approbation  to  this  st^  ? 

Abbot.  I  did«  The  warden  permitted  me  to  go 
to  receive  their  benediction.  A  few  days  afkerwarls 
the  warden  gave  me  the  habit  with  his  own  handi, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  society,  with  leave  to  per- 
form my  noviciate  in  my  own  monastery,  as  Kel- 
so was  considered,  instead  of  sending  me  to  Holj 
Island,  as  was  often  done.  I  accordingly  received 
the  order  of  the  religious  conventuals  on  the  35Ui  d 
September. 

Martha.  And  what  name  did  you  take,  uncle, 
on  that  occasion  ?  for  I  know  on  these  occisioDs 
names  are  in  general  added  or  changed. 

Abbot.  Yes,  they  wished  me  to  change  my  dirij- 
tian  name ;  but  I  resolved  to  keep  my  original  one 
of  Felix,  a  name  very  well  suited  to  the  good  for- 
tune that  has  always  attended  me  through  life, 
though  at  the  period  I  am  speaking  of  I  met  with 
a  misfortune  that  I  did  not  relish  much. 

Tom.   And  what  was  that,  my  lord,  may  I  a^k  ? 

Abbot.  Yes,  Tommy  Hodd,  you  may.  It  wu 
this :  In  this  year  the  Provincial,  intending  to  re- 
duce the  num\>ex  oi  \\x<^  x^\^q«a^  ^t  Kelso,  by  the 
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quest  of  the  warden,  who  found  the  revenues  were 
it  able  to  support  us  all,  sent  an  order  for  several 
embers  to  quit  it — amongst  the  rest  three  stu- 
mts,  in  which  number  I  was  included ;  and  I  was 
rected  to  go  to  H0I7  Island,  and  continue  my 
adies  there. 

Tom,  And  did  your  lordship  quit  it  at  that  time  ? 
Abbot.  Yes  I  did,  to  my  sorrow,  at  the  very  time 
ing  James  came  to  visit  Kelso ;  so  I  did  not  see 
m  at  that  time.  B]it  I  did  not  stay  long  at  Holy 
land ;  for  Father  Michael,  having  been  appointed 
Burden  of  Ladykirk,  requested  the  Provincial  to 
,ve  me  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  fiivour  was 
anted,  I  immediately  left  Holy  Island  to  live 
ider  a  warden  of  whose  friendship  and  protection 
had  long  had  the  strongest  assurance. 
Martha.    That  was  a  happy  event  for  your  lord- 

Abbot.  It  certainly  was  so ;  but  it  had  its  disad- 
ntages.  It  created  a  jealousy  amongst  my  breth- 
a,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  me  in  such  a  de- 
ee  of  £Ekvour,  especially  as  I  was  so  imprudent  as 
conduct  myself  in  a  haughty  manner  towards  them. 
Martha,  Was  that  the  time  they  wrote  letters 
ainst  you,  as  your  lordship  once  told  me  ? 
Abbot.  It  was.  Provoked  at  the  manner  of  my 
oceeding,  they  wrote  letters  of  complaint  to  the 
■ovincial  against  both  the  warden  and  me,  in  which 
ey  stated  the  remiss  behaviour  of  their  warden, 
d  that  he  entrusted  the  whole  care  o{  t!i<&  x^n^ts^^ 
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and  disposal  of  offices  to  me,  whom  thef  did  Ike 
honor  to  call  an  idle  fellow;  that  I  despised  flift 
advice  the  senior  fathers  gave  me  in  relaticm  to  mjr 
conduct ;  and  that  I  studied  only  to  oMige  the  war- 
den, and  neglected  the  other  concerns  of  the  house. 
Martha.  And  had  these  complaints  any  iafla- 
ence  on  your  destiny  ? 

Abbot.  Very  great — I  was  ordered  to  depart  from 
Ladykirk  in  three  days,  and  go  to  Coldingham. 
The  warden,  who  was  informed  of  the  contents  of 
these  letters,  thought  himself  ill-used  by  the  Pro- 
vinciaTs  order,  and  went  to  wait  on  him,  in  hopes  of 
clearing  up  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction. 

Martha.  And,  I  suppose,  to  demand  jo^ee  of 
those  who  had  aspersed  him. 

Abbot.  Yes ;  and  he  thought  he  had  heok  as- 
persed in  a  very  flagrant  manner.  But  the  Pro- 
vincial  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances ;  and  my  kind 
protector  returned  mortified  with  a  second  order  to 
send  me  away  from  Ladykirk.  In  short,  I  must 
not  tire  you  with  this  story.  The  first  time  your 
mother  and  you  come  to  qpend  a  winter  evening 
with  me,  I  will  relate  every  thing  concemifig  it, 
and  my  rise  to  this  distinguished  honor  of  being 
Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  where  I  am  most  happy.-— 

Martha.  Oh,  here  comes  Reuben  Redhead,  to 
squire  me  to  Nenthorn  Nmmery. 

Abbot.  What  are  you  going  there  lor?  Yoi 
know  there  are  strange  si^ts  seen  aboat  that  hian* 
tednutmery. 
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Martha,  I  am  going  there,  my  lord,  in 
oisequence  of  a  y^  extraordinary  dream,  and 
«uben  Redhead  is  going  to  take  care  of  me. 

Ahboi.  Will  Reuben  Redhead  be  able  to  take 
ire  of  himself  ? 

Martha.  I  don''t  know,  but  he  is  old  enough, 
y  lord. 

« 

Enter  Reuben  Redhead. 

txA  ^ad  to  see  you,  Reuben — >So  the  laird  would 
>t  venture  to  Nenthom  ? 

Reuben,  No,  Martha ;  he  said  he  did  not  like 
f  go  there,  and  that,  as  evil  spirits  or  ^miliars  never 
teddled  with  red-haired  people,  I  was  a  better 
an  for  the  job  than  he  was,  as  he  had  not  carrotty 
cks.  But,  kind  Martha,  I  have  to  call  at  Tom 
[arvey'^s,  the  weaver,  at  Red-houses ;  so  come 
long,  we  have  no  time  to  spare. 

Martha.     Good  morning  to  your  lordahip. 

[EiJceunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  R£d-Hous£s  of  DarBCEaH. 

Enter  FaIey  Pibeflt. 

Firefly.    Here  Fairy  Firefly  comes  i^gai% 
Liter  a  passing  shower  of  rain ; 
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And  here  I  dance  aU  at  my  ease. 

As  gay  and  happy  as  you  please. 

I  see  sweet  Martha  come  this  way 

With  Reuben  Redhead,  young  and  gay.  [Dances  of. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Weaver'^s  Shop. 

Tom  Harvey,  sorting  yarn — his  Men  doin^  the 

same. 

Enter  Martha,  Reuben  Redhead,  afid  Tommt 

HODD. 

Tom  Harvey  (sings), 

"  The  deil  cam  fiddlin*  through  the  town. 
And  danc*d  awa*  wi*  th*  exciseman, 
And  ilka  auld  wife  cried,  Auld  Mahoun, 
We  wish  jou  luck  o*  the  prize,  man. 

Ch<yru9.    We'll  mak'  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drink. 
We'll  dance  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man  ; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  muckle  black  deil 
That  danc'd  awa*  wi'  th'  exciseman. 

There's  three-some  reels,  and  four.some  reels, 
There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 
But  the  a'e  best  dance  that  cam'  to  our  land 
Was  the  dell's  awa'  wi'  th'  exciseman. 
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horus.    We^ll  mak*  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drink,. 

"WeTl  dande  ktid  fiihg,  tod  rejoice,  man  ; 
^  And  mony  bncw  thanks  ta  the  muekle  bkck  deil 

That  dancM  awa'  wi'  th'  excisemaxk.*** 
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Reuben.  That  is  a  fine  tune,  lad — Ye  'U  get 
pple  cheap  noo. 

Harvey.  And  fine  fun  into  the  bargain.  Clint- 
ains  will  be  the  happiest  place  in  a^  the  land, 
ae  ganger,  nae  exciseman*— we^U  hae  it  a^  our  ain 
ay  noo. 

Reuben.  But,  Tam,  hdve  ye  got  Leddy  Charles- 
dd's  web  done  yet  P 

Harvey.  Na,  man,  na !  Tell  Lady  Charles- 
dd,  wr  ,my  duty  till  her,  TU  bring  it  hame  on 
[onday  eight  days. 

Reuben.  Hoot,  man,  ye  tell'^t  me  the  same  story 
be  last  time  I  called.  If  you  dinna  tak^  care,  we'll 
?ar  o'  the  deil  being  awa'  wi'  your  business. 

T.  Harvey.  Fient  a  bit  o'  it !  I  ha'e  as  much 
isiness  as  I  can  set  my  face  to. — ^And  ha'e  ye 
lething  to  say  about  Lady  Chesterhall's  web  ? 

Reuben.     Aye,  she  bid  me  speer  about  it. 

T.  Harvey.  Weel,  tell  her  it  will  be  done  on 
[onday  eight  days. 

Reuben.  Always  the  same  story  !  I  am  afraid 
is  a  bad  business  this  down-coming  o'  the  price  o' 
hisky. 

T.  Harvey.  Hoot,  baud  yeV  tongue,  man !  and 
'11  sing  ye  a  St  Boswell  sang. 

•  Bijrna, 
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Reuben.    Very  well ;  but  what  ^s  the  tune  o^  it? 
T.  Harvey.     Tune,  man  ? — ^Aye,  the  tune  k 
Johnny  M^GiU." 
Reuben,     O,  I  ken  it.     Smg  awa\  man— we  11 
a'  join  ye. 

Tom  Haevey  (rings.) 

<'  O  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,  swcfet  Tibby  Dunb«r, 

0  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbj  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse,  or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 
Or  waik  by  my  side,  sweet  Tibbj  Dunbar  ? 

1  carena'  thy  unde — his  lands  and  his  money, 
I  carena  thy  kin,  sae  high  and  sae  lordly ; 
Sae  thou  wilt  but  tak'  me  for  better  tor  waur, 
And  come  to  my  housey,  sweet  Tibby  Dunbar!"* 

Reuben.  Weel-a-weel,  I  see  we  can  get  naething 
but  singing  out  o'  ye,  Tam  Harvey ;  so  fitfe-ye- 
Wvd.  [EcmifU. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Lawn  in  front  of  Nenthoen  Nunneby. 

Enter  the  Fairies  Firefly  and  Dulcibelle. 

Firefly.     Here,  at  the  end  of  five  Scots  mile, 
Behold  an  old  and  gothic  pile. 
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lose  lofty  dome  and  turrets  grey 
ve  long  been  mouldering  to  decay ; 
lere  once  the  sculptured  arch  had  been, 
w  grow  the  brier  and  ivy  green. 

ter  Mabtha,  Reubek,  and  Tommy  Hood, 

astonished. 

Oukib.     And  all  around  this  ancient  hall 

e  blooming  wall-flower  decks  the  wall, 

lere  oft  to  heaven,  in  tuneful  lays, 

e  nuns  and  friars  their  voices  raise ; 

lose  porch,  on  pious  errand  bent, 

e  weary  pilgrim  doth  frequent. 

Firefly.     The  peasants  all  around  do  tell 

w,  erst,  by  demoniac  spell, 

e  self-rais'd  hammer  struck  the  bell ; 

lile  voices  strange  were  frequent  heard. 

d  frightful  phantoms  oft  appear^.  [Eodt  dancing. 

Dulcib.  There,  too,  by  moonlight  have  been  seen 

e  elfin  fays  and  fairy  queen, 

circles  dancing  on  the  green  ; 

liile  oft  was  heard  the  lonely  call 

owlets  from  the  rifted  wall.  [Dances  off. 

Martha,     These  are  certainly  the  two  little  de^ 

hitful  fairies  whom  the  neighbourhood  talk  o£     I 

ieve  it  will  be  owned  that  these  appearances  ge- 

*ally  happen  in  the  night-time,  though  we  have 

direct  proof  that  such  is  always  the  case.     Yet 

s  notion,  being  as  it  were  linked  and  ciham^  \.^ 
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our  ideas,  would  lead  us  to  c^nsiAer  that  season  Ae 
most  proper  for  such  visitations. 

Reuben.  I  bdicve  it  is  priBcipaHy  the  febles  of 
nurses  that  have  associated  the  idea  of  spirits  with 
the  midnight  hour ;  I  am  told  also  that  the  one 
(that  is,  the  fsaj)  seldom  appears  wiliiont  tiie  othff 
(the  apparition.) 

Martha,  Probably  there  is  something  in  the  pw- 
sence  of  the  night  season — some  feeling*  of  awe  and 
horror — ^which  naturally  predisposes  the  humaD 
mind  to  these  reflexions. 

Reuben,  I  am  indeed  very  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  legendary  stories  of  nurses  and  old 
women  are  the  occasion  of  creating  much  greatfr 
fears  of  these  things  than  people  without  tbem 
would  generally  have. 

Martha,  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  thf 
presence  of  the  night  would  naturally  incline  man- 
kind to  superstitious  feelings  without  any  such  cause. 
There  are  some  particular  times  which  will  spon- 
taneously raise  thoughts  of  that  gloomy  descriptioD* 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  bright  sun-shiney  idx 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  mirth  and  gaiety. 

Reuben,  So  I  have  found  it ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, when  the  day  overcasts,  or  the  weather  is  htiy, 
we  become  indolent  and  dull,  and  are  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  melancholy.  So,  during  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  we  think  of  the  end  of  the  worM. 

Martha.     And  thus  also  the  night,  as  it  inclincf 


I  to  graw  «id>«crioim  4hoi;^te,  wsea  in  us  hor- 

r  and  dismay 

t^SPemmg.    And^Bottkoi  ub  4ilpaid  of  our  own  dia- 

iws. 

Reuhen.  Yes,  boy,  even  when  our  own  better 
igment  tdk  ns  there  is  noAing  to  fear.  Hew- 
er,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  tnnst  neceasarily  own 
at  spirits  have  freipiently  -appei^^  in  the  world— <- 
Tommy.  O,  1 4Baw  them  ae  plain  as  ever  I  «aw 
nailholm  Tower ! 

Reuben.   'Or  we  nusst  ^v-e  tiie  tie  to  the  tradi- 
ws  ^f  :all  age(Eh-^to  hist^ians  of  all  nations— •and 
r  the  wisest  and  the  best  cf  mankind. 
Martha.     That  is  undoubtedly  very  true. 
Tommy.     Aje  is  it !  Sedng  is  believing. 
Reuben.  .One  night  before  Brutus  passed  out  <rf 
na,  he  was  .flbbtang  in  his  tent  v«ry  late,  (as  Plu- 
i^  tdls  Ufi)  jwiih  a  dim  light  burning  by  him, 
using  with  himself  and  very  thoughtful,  all  Mie  rest 
'  the  army  ribeing^  luodbed  and  sUent.    'A^s  he  tnmed 
8  eye  to  the.ient  door-*-** 
Tommy.    O,  I  ^ave  read  that  story. 
Reuben.    He  saw  a  ^strange  4ind  terrible  appari- 
>n  of  a  frightful  £g«re  stalking  up  to  him  wifh- 
it  speaking.      Brutus  boldty  ^ked  hkn,  '^  Who 
0^  thou  ?  Man  or  spirit  ?  Or  -upen  what  ^usinesoi 
>^8t  thou  come  io  as  ?^^«^The  spirit  answered,  "^  I 
am  thy  evil  r^enins,  thou  sfaaM  see  me  again  $t 
Fhilippi.^---!Fo:nvhidifirat|»,_.not'8ft  sU^ismay-' 
1«  answered,  **  Then  I  shall  face  ih.ee  ^^e  V 
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Tammy*    Hushl  hiere  fhef-ewne  again  1  - 

r 

Enter  Fihefly  ami  DuLctuLLX,  ocooiteaiBijf 

dancing* 


Firefly*  Yoa  Ve  loat  your  way  tiu8 
No  ray  iq^pearp  of  silTer  light ; 
Nor  do  \  thipk  ^^lis  night  will  rise 
The  pale:£BLC*4  Empress  of  the  ddes^ 
Nor  in  hearen^  concave  will  be  seen 
One  spari^liiig  star  with  trembling  beam. 
:   Duidb*  The  raging  blasts  rush  Aroagh the  wood; 
All  nature  wears  a  sullen  mood. 
And  £etst  comes  on  the  evil  hour 
When  spirits  foul  rei^ume  thieir  power. 
From  yonder  yews  in  rank  church-yard, 
The  moaning  midnight  ghost  is  heard. 

Fir^y.     Still  louder  howls  the  midnight  stonit 
And  yet  you  journey  on  forlorn ; 
And  though  with  care  you  grope  your  way, 
T^ur  guide  will  lead  you  more  astray. 
Anon»  betwixt  you  and  the  skies, 
You  ^U  see  a  fiery  phantom  rise ; 
liCt  courage  then  your  minds  inspire. 
Advance,  and  it  will  soon  retire. 

DuMb.    I^ow,  through  tiie  thicket  HunyiogiMtf 
The  opening  glade  you  ^  gain  at  last, 
Where  you  will  see  before  your  eyes, 

The  Go  Aic  pile's  grey  towels  arise ; 

...  ^  > 
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id,  when  its  sacred  walls  you  near, 

ie  fiery  form  will  disappear.   (Thunder.) 

Firefly.     Loud  rolls  the  thunder  through  the  sky, 

1  dazzling  wings  the  lightnings  fly  ; 

ad,  ere  the  Abbey  you  can  gain, 

I  floods  will  fall  the  plashing  rain  ; 

It  as  you  anxious  search  around, 

a  entrance  will  at  length  be  found. 

(Martha^  Reuhen^  and  Tommy  Hodd  grope 

aboutf  and  Ecaeunt  into  the  Nunnery  of 

Nenthom.'^Eweun/t  Fairies.} 

SCENE  V. 

The  Inside  of  the  Nunnsby. 

En^er  Reuben,  Mabtha,  Tommy  Hodd,  and 

Faiby  Fibefly. 

Martha.     It  is  lucky  that  we  have  found  shel- 
r,  for  the  night  is  awfully  dark. 

Reuben.     So  it  is ;  and  the  rain  has  got  through 
ly  doublet. 

Tommy.     And  through  mine  too. 

Martha.    J.(  you  are  wet  through,  what  must  I 
a  ? — But  listen  !  Here  is  the  foiry  again. 

Firefly.    Behold,  we  tread  the  sacred  aisle  ! 
(That  various  sounds  float  on  the  gale  !     (Mtimc) 
^or  on  my  csiar,  once  and  again, 
iursts  music^s  soothing  softening  strain. 

02 


Reuben.    Infeeted'  mib  tbisi  irignnthMMj 
I  too  must  9geek  in&iqf  rhjitto. 
Httik,  as  we  fiurlhar  ytttiire  <m».  (A  groom) 
I  hear  a  deep  and  holUnr  gvoam ! 
The  echoing  sound  M  fiir  and  wiAi^ 
Then — ^in  the  vaulted  cavema  died* 
(A  ligki  appeare*) 

Fit^fiy.    A  liji^t  now  duMS,  wKosa  aeatttj-  bctt 
Shaifl  hoiMr  on  this  midnight  soene, 
And  diews^  as  through  tnaspareirt  dond^ 
A  female  form  ia  saUe  flhroudi  ^CTAiMdir^J 

.  Ewk&f  the  Ghost  of  the  Nra  of  Nskthokn. 

f*rom  whose  broad  girdle  to  Ae  kneey 
Hangs  chaplet,  cross,  and  rosary. 

Meuben.     See,  all  around  hear  bosott  hit. 
Falls  long  and  loose  her  raven  hair ; 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace 
The  rigid  ruler  in  her  face. 

Firefly,    The  Lady  Abbess  once  wia  ski 
Of  holy  Nenthom^s  nunnery. 
Full  oft  the  nuns  have  felt  the  smart 
Of  smother'^d  envy  in  her  heart 
See  how  she  bends  her  ardent  gase 
On  Reuben  speediless  with  amaze ! 
Now  to  accost  him  shell  advance. 
And  rouse  him  from  his  death-like  traaee. 

[Domeee^ 
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Ghost     O,  dark  the  crimes  and  unconfest, 

hat  long  have  sear'd  this  guilty  breast ! 

f  deepest  dye,  and  blackest  hue, 

Then  once  these  hands  I  did  embrue 

1  blameless  innocence  and  true  ! 

T'ithin  these  walls  there  once  did  dwell 

*he  lovely  Clare  and  Rosabelle. 

'air  were  the  maids  as  morning  beam 

leflected  in  the  silver  stream  ; 

!*heir  sylph-like  form  and  airy  tread 

Vere  grace  and  elegance  pourtrayed. 
Reuben,     This  is  an  awfiil  and  strange  sight ! 

the  seems  to  be  confessing,  now  she  is  dead,  great 

rimes  committed  in  the  body. 
Ghost.     Soon  smit  by  love'^s  bewitching  cliarm, 

Sach  youthful  friar^s  heart  grew  warm ; 

Chat  keen,  though  sweetly  thrilling  pain, 
flowed  swiftly  through  each  purple  vein. 
3ft,  when  these  maids  went  to  confess, 
Pve  seen,  (though  how  none  ere  could  guess) 
f  he  monks  their  ardent  love  express 
By  glowing  blush  and  heavy  sigh^ 
Or  stronger  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  secret  hope,  by  love  maintained, 
Not  even  by  holy  rites  restrain'^d. 

Martha.  Oh,  Reuben  Redhead,  this  is  an  aw- 
ful story  !  Let  us  listen  and  hear  what  more  crime* 
the  has  to  confess. 

Ghost.     The  throbbing  pain,  the  latent  fire. 
The  fiercely  Mi,  but  checked  deslcev 
Each  holy  fiiar^s  breast  inspire. 
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ThoB  w«K  ^iimi^  flMudsM  m  ttboSni^ 
That  envy  fMfn  ttiy.V6Mlii  fired. 
Of  all  the  ills  we  strive  to  hidff, 
Deep  rooted  essvf^  worst  to  Iride; 
Nor  lacking  tools,  nor  Ai^  by  thtHiSy 
To  aid  me  in  my  moitjtfiroUH  etimes. 
By  artful  guile,  which  Dudice  Adg, 
I  soon  betrayed  these  hapless  maidff.* 

Tammy.    O,  what  a  bad  abbess  Ae  mitti  1 
been! 

Ghost   Then,  as  titmr  judge,  I  passed  dieir  di 
That  fai  yon  cavem'^s  awfitl  gloom 
They  Jbo&  should  find  a  ^ving  tomb.  (P^nth 
Then  from  that  stifling  vault  below 
Wtfs  rented  many  a  sigh  of  woe, 
And  many  a  sad  heart-rending  moan, 
And  many  a  piteous  dying  groan. 
For  what  can  soothe  the  jealous  soul. 
Or  stem,  tyrannic  power  control  ? 
Or  what  wild  rage  or  fury  stay, 
When  nobler  virtues  lose  their  sway  f 

Reuben,    O  what  a  foul  fiend  die  had  beat, 
To  shew  such  wrath  and  horrid  spleen ! 

Ghost.    But  death  at  last  his  jarlin  threw 
And.  his  dark  curtain  closer  drew  ; 
To  heaven  their  parting  spirits  flew. 
Above— 4dow — soft  music  rang,     (Mnmc) 
As  if  some  guardian  angel  sang 


•  VriMiJ^%^*<WaKilt««^«AV»i^JWB^ 


requiem  for  the  passing  shades 
f  those  tveo  lovely  hapless  maids*     (A  requiewk) 

Tommy.     O,  what  beautiful  music ! 

Ghost'.     IMest  be  this  night,  uid  blest  the  boms 

nd  ever  blessed  be  the  Power  !— 

or  sure  it  was  some  powei^  divine 

hat  led  you  to  my  restless  shrine, 

rha'e  henceforth  I  in  peace  shall  rest, 

nee  all  my  crimes  I  have  oonfett. 

(A  great  light  appears ;  she  retires j  owfiMy 
trembling^  towards  her  tomb  or  shrine*) 

Martha.  She  goes — ^her  £rame  with  horror  shakis, 
t  the  dim  light  a  look  she  takes ;  (Nun  looks  hack) 
rith  sighs  she  seeks  h^  chancelFd  cell, 
nd  once  more  bids  the  world  farewell ! 

\^Ghost  ixaniskes. 

Reuben.     In  Borrow  thus  has  closed  her  li£e, 

jMrey  to  passion^s  bitter  strife, 
rhich  led  to  crimes  of  deepest  dye, 
rompted  by  malice  and  envy, 
fid  j^dousy,  a  vice  as  blade 
B  e^er  the  human  mind  did  rack, 
schew  those  vices.  Mends  of  mine,  (bowing  to  the 

Audienee) 

nd  tread  in  virtue^s  paths  divine ; 
n  may  your  lot  contented  be, 
jnd  Seothmd  stiK  eontioue  free  ! 
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Enter  Abbot  Altonburn  and  Old  Balioi. 

Reuben.  Here  comes  the  Abbot  of  Dryborgh 
and  Old  Baliol,  to  hear  the  request^  Martha,  I  m 
going  to  make  to  you.     I  hope  you  will  grant  it 

Martha.  I  cannot  say  imtil  I  know  it — O^ 
there  the  cock  crows !  (The  cock  craws)  My  Lovd 
Abbot,  what  does  that  portend? 

Abbot.  It  is  a  receired  tradition  that,  at  the  timt 
of  cock-crowing,  mid-night  spirits  forsake  the  up- 
per regions,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  dietrj 
abodes. 

Tommy.  Well,  my  lord,  I  saw  an  evil  spirit  go 
to  her  shrine  just  now. 

Abbot.  It  is  most  likely  she  would,  as  the  cock 
was  just  about  to  crow.  These  spirits,  it  is  said,  wan- 
der about  the  world  from  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
when  all  things  are  buried  in  sleep  and  darkness,  till 
the  time  of  cock-crowing,  and  then  they  depart 

Tommy.  O,  I  saw  it  go — I  saw  it  go — as  soon 
as  the  cock  crew  ! 

Enter  Lady  Nenthoen — (The  light  increases.) 

Lady  N.  My  Lord  Abbot,  let  me  introdud 
myself  to  you.  I  am  Lady  Nenthom — I  hare  ob- 
served in  my  morning  walk  all  that  has  passed; 
and,  as  I  heard  you  were  expounding  eztraordinaiy 
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lUferg  to  ibofm  joxmg  people,  I  wished  to  profit 
•  by  jcmr  diseo^rse. 

if6&o^.  I  am  happy  to  have  so  distinguished  an 
fkor. — But  to  I'ekini  to  what  I  wbs  sayiK^. 
■ice  it  is  that  in  country  places  like  this,  where 
^Ws  way  <rf  life  requires  more  early  labour,  they 
IHys  go  cheerfully  to  work  at  this  time ;  whereas, 
Aey  s^e  called  abroad  sooner,  they  are  apt  to 
l^e  erery  tiling  they  see  or  hear  to  be  a  waiir 
tflig  ghost. 

Miartha.  Sbs^speare,  who  has  just  written  a 
||0dy  caSed  Kamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  which 
^morality  men  pi^rform,  gires  an  ercetlent  account 
iMs.     He-  says,  speakings  of  a  ghost : — 
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^^  It  WM  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew,w» 
*'  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
'     ««  Upon  a  fearful  summons.    I  have  heard 
''  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  of  the  mom, 
^^  Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
^  Awake  the  Qod.  of  Day ;  and  at  his  warning, 
^  Whether  in  sea  or  fire^  or  earth  or  air, 
*<  Th*  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
*'  To  its  confine ;  and  of  the  truth  herein 
'^  This  present  object  makes  probation.— »«• 
**  It  faded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock-~ 
^  Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  conuM 
"  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
<^  The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
*^  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  doth  walk  abroad, 
^  The  ni^ts  are  wholesome — ^then  no  planet  strikes^ 
^^  No  fiury  take8*-4io  witdi  hath  power  to  charm, 
^  So  haUow'd  wid  eo  gcadoua  is  thie  time." 
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Abbot  Taking  it  also  for  granted  that  flicn 
have  been  apparitions  of  spirits,  I  believe  it  inB 
likewise  be  owned  that  these  apparitions  have  ahntji 
happened  in  the  night ;  and  truly  it  is  the  fittot 
time  for  their  appearance. 

Tommy.    O,  we  all  saw  her ;  and  she  tdd  w  a 
long  story  about  herself. 

Abbot  Peace,  child ! — ^But  though  it  be  true 
that  there  have  been  nightly  apparitions,  yet  these 
are  chiefly  of  good  spirits.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
good  people  being  '^  terrified  with  visions  of  tk$ 
*^  nighty  when  deep  sleep  fidleth  upon  men.^  <*  Feir 
<<  came  upon  him,  and  tremblings  which  made  sH 
*'  his  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  bye  be- 
*^  fore  his  &ce,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up.*" 

Tommy.  We  read  also  of  a  patriarch  wrestling 
with  an  angel  in  the  night,  and  of  one  delivering  a 
disciple  from  prison. 

Abbot.     Thou  art  right  there,  child. 

Martha.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  it  was  by  a  dream 
I  was  warned  to  come  and  see  the  Nun  of  Nen- 
thom ; — and  in  that  dream  I  was  warned  not  to  re- 
fuse any  request  that  was  made  to  me  here. 

Reuben.  O,  you  know  I  offered  to  make  you  my 
better  half — that  is,  take  you  for  better  for  worse. 
My  Lord  Abbot,  can  she  refuse  me  ? 

Abbot.     I  tliink  not — although  she  is  my  niece. 

Lady  N.  Will  you  permit  me  to  solicit  a  fiivour 
for  my  old  friend  and  foster-brother,  Reuben  Red- 
head ?  If  you  ViX\.  gv\^  VvKw  "^ wa  \ckft»^^  my  lord,  FU 
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hre  him  the  fiums  of  Blinkbonny  and  Cocklaw ;— - 
id  I  hope  your  lordship  will  join  their  hands  at  the 
[tar  in  Dryburgh  church. 

Abbot  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure— And 
I,  Reuben,  if  Martha  does  not  say  thee  nay,  here^t 
er  hand  for  you. 

Martha,  I  have  no  reason  to  say  him  nay,  my 
ird,  for  he  has  been  always  a  kind  neighbour  and 
^arm  friend  to  me. 

Abbot  And  I  dare  say  he  will  make  you  a  yerj 
Dod  husband. 

Reuben.  I  will  try,  my  lord— -{ind  I.  am  infi- 
itely  obliged  to  you. 

Tommy.  And  shrf^  ^ i  be  present  at  the  wedding, 
ousin  Martha? 

(Martha  sings.) 

Tuirx.— <'  Ai  the  Sign  of  the  Hone.** 

O  yes,  Tomm J  Hodd,  {  OM  BttHol  phpi. ) 

You're  always  so  odd,  « 

So  merry,  so  nice  a  felloir, 
You'U  dance  and  jou'U  sing,  ■ 
And  make  the  corks  ring. 

Until  the  whole  party  gets  meUow. 

Toll  de  roll,  &«. 

tut,  before  we  finish,  let  us  ask  Lady  Nenthom  to 
Ing  us  her  favorite  song. 


Lady  N.    O,  yoa  jbwbi  tfae.«M|f  dboat  Lai 

N ?  With  aU  my  h«urt~4lfy,good&iidiaU, 

jou  most  accompany  me.  (Old  :B«Utii§t^^ 

TuxE— -^  row  Gto.** 

Vx'liesrt  is  a-breddng,  dear  tittie;* 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  leb', 
iTo  -aafsr  iheu  a'  were  a  pi^. 
But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Lord  y  f 

l*m  thinking  wT  ale  a  braw  fiJlow 
In  poortith  I  might  mak*  a  fen\ 
•What  care  I  in  lichee  t«>  ^atlow. 
If  I  maunna  many  Lord  N         ■  f 

There's  Lowrie,  the  Laird  o*  Drummellier, 
Guid  day  to  you,  coz,  he  comes  ben. 
He  brags  and  he  blaws  o*  his  siller, 
But'irhen  will  he  dance  tike  Lord  N  ■  ■      f 

ilffy  minnj  does  constantly  devre  me* 
And  bids  me  beware  o*  young  men, 
They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me. 
But  wha  c  juld  think  aae  of  Lord  9- 

^y  daddi  ?  says,  gin  1*11  forsake  him, 
£[e*il^*e  me  good  bunder  marks  ten, 
But  gin  it*8  ordainM  I  shall  tak*  him, 
O  wha  wiU  I  get  but  Lord  N         ■  f 

*  Bums-^slightly  altered.) 


9.- 


Yestreen  at  the  Valentine's  dealing, 
Mj  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten*, 
For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  fiuling. 
And  thrice  it  was  written  Lord  N— - 


The  last  haUowe*en  I  was  wauking 
Mj  drouket  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken, 
His  likeness  came  o*er  the  house  staukin' 
Wi*  the  belted  plaid  of  Lord  N 

Come,  counsel,  dear  tittj,  don't  tarrj, 
I'U  gi'e  ye  my  bonny  black  hen, 
Gif  you'll  but  adyise  me  to  marry 
The  joe  I  lo*e  dearly,  Lord  N 


[The  Curtain  deicend*.} 


